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DtiOlcSt BrMds of* — From the earlieft 

agea of the Cliriatian era. ducks have been do- 
lueatioated in Europe, and probably lone before 
that period in Asul Columella in the first 
century A.D. described how thia was done, 
namely, bv taking eggs from the wild ducks’ 
neats and hatchine bv means of hena This was 
probably the method adopted eveir where. It 
IS generally admitted that all our domesticated 
ducks, in spite of the remarkable variations to 
be found in them, are descended from the Mab 
lard, or Wild Duck, which is found throughout 
Europe, Asia, and North America, The breed 
which most resembles the parent stock is the 
Rouen (see Rouen Duck), except in size of body. 
8uch variations as are to be found among do* 
mesticated ducks are due to those changes which 
take place when brought into the service of 
man, fixed and perpetuated by his selection. 
Some of our most prominent breeds have been 
reduced in Europe and others in Asia, where 
uck breeding is carried on extensively, more 
especially in China. 

Several races of ducks are described separately 
(see Atlbsburt Duck, Muscovy Duck, Pekin 
Duck, Rouen Duck, Ao-X but there are others 
which may be briefly mentioned here. 

Blue Swediek. a very useful duck of medium 
size (5} to 8 Ib-X The body colour is steel blue- 
grey, with a white cravat and throat They 
are average layers, and fatten well, producing 
excellent (quantity and quality of flesti. They 
are met with to a considerable extent in North 
Qermany and Scandinavia. 

Blue Termonde is found in Belmum, where it 
is laigely bred, and probably has the same origin 
as that named above. The plumage is slate-grey, 
but the white cravat and throat are not so general 
M in the Swedish. They are somewhat longer 
in body, and are about 2 lb. heavier. The flesh 
is abundant but somewhat hard. The^ are good 
layers, and very vigorous in constitution. 

Cayuga, a smalli^ duck, with metallic-black 
plumage and black len They are fair layers ! 
and very good in flesh, yrhich is abundant on 
the breast and of fine c^u^ity, but in this coun- 
: try they have been chiefly bred for exhibition 
pttrpoaeiL The origin is American. 

is supposed to be descended 
from an old Normandy anck, and is veiyr similar 
; to the Rouen exo^ in jdumage, which is parti- 
in that the neck ana breast are white. 

' Th^ are largely bred in the lower Seine valley 
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in France, where they are claimed as very profit* 
able, in that they are quick growers and abun- 
dant in flesh qualities. Size medium. 

HuUegmAy a hardy variety of duck bred in 
Belgium, where they meet a demand for early 
ducklings, as they can withstand the severe 
winter conditions in the Oudenarde district 
They are supposed to be descended from the 
Blue Termonde and the Indian Runner. They 
are medium in siz^good layers, grow rapidly, 
and fatten well. The colours are uneven, but 
a white chest and throat is common to all. 

Indian Bunner is a comparatively modern 
breed which has attained considerable nopularity 
as layers, but they are being bred tor exhibi* 

I tion on lines which is practically ruining them 
for utility. The name is derived from the long 
j bottle-shaped body and the manner of stretch- 
ing forwaitl the neck when walking. They are 
excellent in flesh but small in size, not exceed- 
ing 4^ lb. 

Merchtem is a white duck found in Belgium, 
pure- white in plumage and very similar to the 
Aylesbury, except that it is readish in the bill 
and longer in tne leg. In size the ducks are 
medium, very quick growers, and are chiefly 
bred to meet the demand for early ducklinga 

There are many other races, but they are 
purely ornamental, some being very beautiful 

[e. bJ 

EKiokwMd (Lemna) is the name applied to 
minute floating water plants of the monocotyle- 
don class. The body is not a green thread as in 
many of the freshwater Algae, but a flat green 
dbk, from the lower surface of which a simple 
root with a well-marked root cap hangs down 
into the water. The green disk proj^gates rapidly 
and extensively by producing iateral outgrowths 
on its sides, which become new disks, capable of 
detaching. By repeated propagation in miB way 
the surface of a standing pom is soon covered 
over as with a green mantle. Duckweed also 
produces flowers and seeds, but so minute and 
concealed that they are difficult to find. Four 
species occur in Britain, and the most common 
of these is Lesser Duckweed {Lemna minor). 

[▲. V. M*A.] 

Du Msuis Fowl* — ^Tha breed here named 
is only met with in one district of France. It 
is closely allied to another race of greater im- 
portance (see La FlUchk Fowl), which is oro- 
duced in greater numbers in tne vidl^ ox La 
Sarthe. Both are entirely Uadx in plaim^. 
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Dun— Dungstead 


The chief differences are that the Du Mans has 
a rose comb, and that it is a little slighter in 
build of body. They are only moderate layers, 
but produce fleshy birds with an abundance of 
whit^ delicate meat, and fatten extremely well. 
They are fine in bone, and hardy on suitable 
soils. [e. b.] 

Duffia See Colour in Animals. 

DunAmr Moth. See Cosmia. 

DuM 8> — ^This term, from the old Celtic dun, 
is now reserved for the hills known as sand 
dunes, formed by sand blown in along the coasts. 
Where the space on a sandy shore between high- 
and low-tide marks is considerable, and where 
winds blow frequently from the sea, the sand 
is carried persistently inwards, forming typical 
sandhills and encroa(ming on the lands oeyond. 

[o. A. j. c.] 

DuneSf Plantinif of.— Dunes have been 
largely planted with timber crops in France 
and Germany, but the chief such plantation in 
Britain is on the Holkham sandhills in Nor- 
folk. By far the largest work of this sort is 
the planting of the barren Landes of Gascony, 
where the outer dune extends for 190 miles, 
and where about 160,000 ac. of sandy waste 
have (chiefly since 1651) been fixed and planted 
with Maritime Pine at an average cost of be- 
tween £7 and £8 an acre, which are now partly 
mature and undergoing natural regeneration. 
About 60 to 90 yards back from high-tide level, 
board palings or loosely woven hurdles of brush- 
wood and twiM were nrst erected at right angles 
to the prevaifing wind, and from 100 to 200 ft. 
apart, in order to prevent further drifting when 
once the wind-blown sand settled. Eadi time 
when this catchment fence (about 3^ ft. high) 
was almost buried by the sand collected, it was 
raised, until the outer dune was about 35 to 
40 ft. above high-tide level. Tlien the surface 
was planted with Sea-marram or Bent {Psamma 
orenaria), and constant supervision was given to 
repair promptly any damage caused by wind or 
waves. Behind this outer dune the sand was 
fixed by sowing Maritime l^no seed (slightly 
mixed with Furze, Broom, and Sea-marram seed) 
and covering it with brushwood (preferably 
Furze) to protect the seedlings against blown 
sand, the brushwood itself being kept in place 
by a good shovelful of sand. The first sowings 
were made close under the lee of the outer dune, 
and were then in successive years extended in- 
wards, each newly sown part having to wind- 
ward the shelter of the older parts, and also 
on the landward side the protection of hurdles 
placed to prevent drifting sand being blown 
back by land winds. In Germany, save only 
where an outer dune has to be artificially formed 
for fixing the sand, hurdles M'e now little used, 
the premrence being given to partial covering 
with turf laid in hollow 40-in. squares and with 
a 6-in. central piece, or else with brushwood, 
coarse grass, ana seaweed laid down during wet 
weather to keep the sand damp. Pines (^ts 
and Banks’) are then planted at 3 ft. apart, 
either with balls of eai^ or with naked roots 
5 to 7 in. long, sea-coast dunes being, however, 
previously fixc^ by sowii^ or planting sand- 
grasses {Arundo arenana, JStymui arenanue, and 


Carex armaria chiefly). Turfing costs about 90s. 
to 30«., and planting from 16s. to 21s. an aot^ 
and the whole operation usually comefi to from 
40s. to 50s. an acre. In North Germany, instead 
of being planted, barren sandhills are sometimes 
sown with Everlasting Pea {Laihyrus sylveetris\ 
which is there said to provide good grazing for 
sheep, and to be more profitable than planting. 
Pine. 

The extensive planting carried out by the Earl 
of Leicester on the Holkham sandhills began in 
1850. Until then, these hills, about 3A miles 
long and vaiydng up to about 550 yd. wide, were 
merely rabbit warrena The sand was fixed by 
planting and encouraging the Sea - marram 
\Psamma arenaria) and the Lyme Grass (Elymus 
arenarius) common there, and then snmll ex- 
periments were made in planting Austrian, 
Corsican, and Scots Pine, and fencing them 
against rabbits. During the first year the plants 
only grew from 1 to 2 in., but they did better 
in the second year, and it was then determined 
to exterminate the rabbits and plant the whole 
area. By 1865 the planting of the east end of 
the hills, nearly 2 miles long, was completed; 
and these are now thriving ornamental woods, 
giving good shelter to adjoining pasture lands. 
And since 1877 the crests of the nills have also 
been planted, chiefly with Austrian and Corsican 
Pine. Since 1882 the plantations have been 
considerably extended with Pines mixed in the 
following proportions: Corsican, 50 per cent, 
planted 8 yd. apart; Austrian, 25 per cent; 
Scots, 20 per cent; and Maritime, 5 per cent., 
planted at from 5 to 7 yd. apart. As these 
plantations are intended to be more for orna- 
ment and shelter than for timber production, 
these wide distances were meant to allow plenty 
of room for lateral extension. Tlie higher and 
more exposed situations are chiefly planted with 
Austrian and Maritime Pine, and of coui'se, being 
more exposed to storm blasts, these species do 
not grow so vigorously as the Corsican and Scots 
planted in the more sneltered parts. [j. n.] 

Oungm See Farmyard Manure. 

DunsvtMtd* — As the barn is the centre 
of the commissariat department of the modern 
homestead, so is the aungstead the centre of 
the cleansing department. On that account 
it ought to be placed in as central a position 
with re^rd to byres and stable as happens to 
be practicable, so that only the minimum amount 
of labour may be spent in wheeling the waste 
matter peculiar to these houses thereto. And 
it ought to be so placed that the liquid matter 
that drains from these places can gravitate 
thereto. Moreover care snould be taken that 
it is completely protected from the entrance of 
rainwater. There should, we need hardly point 
out, be two systems of orainage at the home- 
stead — one to lead away the rainwater from 
the roofs and what falls upon the courtyards, 
the other to collect the dribbUngs from byres, 
pig houses, and stable, and lead them direct to 
the dungstei^ But the two must be separate. 
Ihe object in view with the one is to carry 
the rainwater clear of the steading, with the 
other to gather and concentrate at the midden all 
fluid manorial matters emanating from the stock 
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Dmilop 

boiMM that oUianriM go 
Ilia dungataad la inooniDlata with^t a liquid- 
moxm tank (aee art under tliat bead) annexed 
U> it The matter contributed by tne dimina 
referred to can either be delirered directly 
therein or be made to diachaige into the dung- 
itead, to find ita way in thereafter with the 
moral aeepage from the accumulating dung. 
It ia neoeeaary, of course, that the dungstcM 
be walled in, else the contenta cannot be pro- 
perly held tc^ther. The moat oonvenieut ar- 
rangement ia one whereby it ia oracticable to 
tip in the dung from the level along one aide 
or end. In some cases it is requisite to render 
the bottom or floor of the dungstead water- 
tight. This can be done with rough concrete. 
As a rule, however, the subeoil is sufficiently 
retentive to prevent matter from sinking out of 
reach. On the other hand, one has to guard 
against water rising from below. Of course, 
if water lises through the floor, liquid manure 
will escape as the water subsides. The floor 
should be hollowed out in such a way that there 
will l)e no oozing of matter from the gateway 
or cart entrance to the dungstead. The liquid 
should all W given the tendency to gravitate 
in the direction of the tank. Care must be 
taken, however, in doing this, not to throw ^ 
much weight against the side or end wall which 
the tank adjoins. A little judicious banking 
(see EifBAKXMBST) or filling ^ at the base of 
the wall will obviate this. The walls of the 
dungstead need to be strong and closely packed 
to l>e able to resist the thrust of the dung when 
heaped against them, and to prevent seepage 
through the joints. Concrete comes in as well 
adapted for this purpose. The covering of the 
dungstead with a roof is the simplest and most 
effective means of pteserving the manure from 
waste, that is liable to be very great in a wet 
climate. When dungstead ana foldyard are 
one, and cattle and pigs have the run of it, a 
roof is a usual accompaniment. [a. mj 

Dunlop Otioooo. — Dunlop cheese is a 
variety with a splendid reputation in most of 
the industrial centres in Scotland. It takes its i 
name from the parisli and village of Dunlop, in | 
the county of Ayr, where it has been exclusively 
made for more than a century. 

Dunlop is a whole-milk cheese, and oonaa- 
queutly no fat is extracted from the milk which 
is intended for its making. 

Original Method, evening’s and morn- 

ing’s milk were treated together. The evening’s 
was either set wholly in shallow pans, or paruy 
in pans and partly in the cheese tub or vat, 
a circular woraen tub in which the milk was 
coagulated. In the morning the two milkinn 
were all collected in this vat and heated to ^ 
or 92° F. The heatii^ was aocomplished either 
by adding a little boiling water <Crectly to the 
milk, or by warming the milk in a clean boiler. 
After heating, the milk was immediately ren- 
neted, often about 6.30 a.m.; auflldent home- 
inade rennet being added to coagulate the inilk 
in about twenty to twenty-five minutes. The 
coagnliim waa broken up near the snrfaoe by a 
fi at^ h a p ed perforated * skimmer*, the anna in- 
■trtcd very gently^ and the curd broken to the 


Cheese 

bottooi of the vat in this way. As aooii aa eome 
of the whev bed eeparated out from the curd 
and could be collected on the surface, it was 
ladled out of the vat. Alternate stirring and 
removal of whe^ was oontinued until the curd 
could be oonsoltdated in the bottom of the vat. 
The vat was then tilted to one side, and ^ 
whey allowed to drain away fiMm the curd oon- 
tinuously. To facilitate dnunine at this stage, 
the curd was at intervals of hiUf an hour out 
into pieces from 8 to 4 in. square and turned. 
When a certain consistency of the curd had been 
attained, it was removed, usually about eight 
o’clock, to the ’ dripper a sort of draining rack 
or a)oler. At this sta^ it was tied in cloths 
and lightly pressed so as to expel more of tlie 
whey. The curd was cut into pieces and turned 
every twenty or thirty minutes, tlie weight being 
increased after each breaking up of the cunt 
When the curd liad become properly drained and 
matured it was cut or broken into small pieces 
I b'' an S-shaped knife, salted, and filled in the 
hoops or chessets. 

Tlie curd was not immediately pressed, but 
allowed to stand in the cbesset for some hours 
in a high temperature, either before the kitchen 
fire or in a dry Ixiiler which had been in use 
during the day. The high temperature caused 
the curd to ferment and the whey drain freely 
in consequence. The curd was usually salted 
about five o’clock, and the after-treatment dif- 
fered little from that of the present day. 

Modern Method , — The Dunlop cheese of the 
present day are manufactured on (’heddar prin- 
ciples, and the softer texture and milder flavour 
are obtained by certain modifications in the 
process at diffei*ent stages. More moisture is 
retained in the curd, and to obtain this less 
rennet is used, and the curd is not cut so fine ; 
a lower temperature of scald is adopted, and in 
con^uence less whey is expelled from the curd 
during c<x)king. At the time the whey is drawn, 
the curd is softer and sweeter. Also the drain- 
ing of the curd after the whey has been run off 
is not so rapid or thorough, but a method of 
slow and gr^ual draining is adopted, and the 
pressure of the extra moisture causes a greater 
mellowness in the curcL Owing to the greater 
amount of moisture retained in the curd through- 
out the process, the acidity should be developed 
to a correspondingly less degree than in Ched- 
dar making. Aci£ty will develop more rapidly 
with the more favourable conditions, in conse- 
ciuence less starter is used, and less ripening of 
the milk allowed before renneting. The wney 
is run off the curd considerably sweeter, and 
more of the necessary acidity aeveloped later 
on the cooler before salting. 

It is found in practice that by developing the 
acidity in the csooler after the whey is drawn 
there is tendency to a ^rdening of the 
curd, and it is more oondadve to a mellow and 
close texture in the cheese. The acidity in the 
cord at salting is rather less than for a Cbeddar, 
via. ^ to *76 per cent on the acidimeter. 

Instead off giving the process in pracUcal 
detail we will confine onrsmves to drawing at- 
tention to those points in the treatment x^kh 
differ fnnn the process of Chsdikr 
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The starter employed is the same, but less 
is added, and the quantity should not exceed 
^ per cent 

The milk is renneted considerably sweeter, 
and the temperature of renneting is usually 
from 62° to 64° P. The consistency of the curd 
when broken is rather softer than for Cheddar ; 
after breaking or cutting, the stirring and heat- 
ingare continued until the temperature of scald- 
ing is reached This is usually 94° to 96° F.. ac- 
cording to the varied conditions present, which 
influence the cooking of the curd 
The whey is drawn from the curd when fine 
threads of from to ^ in. will show on the hot 
iron. The curd is reiuoved from the vat to the 
draining rack in the cooler, and immediately 
piled up to a depth of about 6 in., care being 
taken not to stir ofif too much free moisture, 
which is an important factor to assist in bring- 
ing about a proper fermentation. 

The subsequent treatment is somewhat similar 
to that in Cheddar making, except that the curd 
is less acid when salted, and less salt is added, 
usually about 1 lb. to 66 lb. of curd. 

Many makers of fine Dunlops prefer to drain 
the cum in the vat for the first naif-hour after 
drawing the whey, believing that a softer and 
closer texture with milder flavour results. In 
this case the whey is removed sweeter than when 
drained in the ordinary way, and the curd gently 
piled at the sides of the vat, which is tilted to 
allow the whey to drain ofif. The curd remains 
here for half an hour, and the whey gradually 
drains away. With this process more moisture 
is retained, and fermentation proceeds more 
rapidly than when drained and stirred in the 
ordinary way on the cooler. 

After twenty-five to thirty minutes the curd 
is cut and torn into pieces about 3 in. square, 
removed to the cooler, tied up in ordinary press 
cloths and put under light pressure; about 28 
to 66 lb. of curd. This gradually removes the 
excess of moisture retained in the curd up to 
this point. 

The curd is broken up and turned each 
half-hour with continuous pressure until ready 
for milling, after which tne treatment is as 
before. 

Curing. — The curing room should be kept 
dry and well ventilated, and at a uniform tem- 
perature of 66° to 60° F. The Dunlop cheese 
requires a rather lower curing temperature 
tlian Cheddar, from the fact that it contains a 
higher percentage of moisture, which hastens 
the ripening process. Cheese made and kept 
in this way will be ready for marketing in from 
six to eight weeks, and will keep for three 
months under favourable conditions of tempera- 
ture. 

Featuret. — A typical Dunlop cheese differs 
from Cheddar in shape, colour, texture, and 
flavour. The shape is much flatter than that 
of the Cheddar, so that these varieties are often 
termed ‘flat cheese’ and ‘deep cheese’ respec- 
tively. The fashionable shape at present is 
16 in. wide and 9 in. deep. A cheese of these 
dimensions represents from 68 to 70 lb. of salted 
curd. The cheese should be well finished with 
a symmetrical form, neat edges, and a smooth, 


clean surface. The colour desired is orean^* 
white, the natural colour, though this varies 
according to conditions, and different shades of 
colour are found. In the spring, when cows are 
wholly house-fed, the colour is paler, and many 
makers then add a few drops of annatto to the 
milk to secure a colour resembling that of the 
summer months. Usually 1 dr. of colour to 
100 gal. of milk is suflficient. It is also found 
that with excessive moisture or acidity in the 
curd the colour becomes bleached to a greater 
extent than usual, with the result that the 
cheese is paler or more ‘chalky’ in colour. Thus 
the colour of the Dunlop cheese is some indica- 
tion of the acidity. 

The texture of this variety of cheese is pro- 
bably its most distinctive feature. It should be 
softer and more mellow than that of the Ched- 
dar. The Dunlop contains more moisture, and 
in consequence ripens faster and will not keep 
80 long. The solids are less thoroughly pre- 
served than in the Cheddar, but better adapted 
for early ripening and early consumption. A 
greater weight of ripe cheese is obtained from 
the milk; the price per cwt., however, as a 
general i*ule is proportionately less, so that the 
cash returns of the two systems are practically 
the same. The flavour of a prime Dunlop cheese 
is also characteristic. It ^ould be mild and 
creamy, and free from acidity or bitterness. The 
pleasing flavour, however, usually is less perma- 
nent than in the Cheddar, owing to the greater 
degree of moisture in the curd, and the cheese 
are more liable to develop a sharp, though not 
unpleasant, flavour in keeping. The Dunlop is 
a popular cheese for toasting purposes, and in 
many districts it has been gaining in favour, and 
is more in demand than formerly. [r. j. d.] 
Durability of Mata rials. — 

The durability of timber depends largely upon 
the conditions under which it is placed. If kept 
dry and well ventilated, or buried in the ground, 
or completely submerged, all varieties of timber 
are equally durable and will last indefinitely. 
Sound logs of oak, pieces of pine, &c,, have been 
unearthed after having been buried at consider- 
able depths for centuries ; and parts of the piles 
of the lake-dwellers, driven over two thousand 
years ago, are still quite sound and intact. 
When exposed to the weather, however, all 
varieties of timber tend gradually to decay, 
but some are more durable than others. For 
example, teak, oak, greenheart, and jarrah ai'e 
much more durable than pitch pine, ash, and 
larch ; while these latter are more durable than 
beech, red pine, elm, birch, and spruce. The 
worst situation in which timber can be placed, 
so far as its durability is concerned, is that of 
alternate dryness and wetness, especially if ac- 
companied by heat and confin^ air ; and when 
exposed to confined air alone, without the pre- 
sence of any considerable quantity of moisture, 
decay by ‘ dry rot * results, accompanied by the 

f rowth of a fungus which reduces the wood to 
ne powder. Fungus growth, which is the cause 
of the decay of timber, may be prevented or 
destroyed, by thoroughly filling up the pores of 
the wood with some preservative liquid, su<^ as 
creosote, copper sulphate, chloride of aiiic, or 
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bidiloride of iwnreory. 8^» in wood tendi to iMdk ocmrioto of porCidM of quarto ooumtod 
imoae dmj b¥ ita decxNiipoi&tkm, Slid theio^^ together, dopondoupoutho natorocdtlit oemoiii- 
timber ahoola be felled when it oontaiiii the ing material; and when thie ii eiUoa the etooe 
least mp, for it will then be moot durable, ia rerr durable, but when it ia oaldum oarbon- 
When properly aeaaoned, timber may be pro- ate the atone la aomewbat readily injured by 
tected mgainat decay by coating it with oil paint, the weather. With limestone the dutmbilitT is 
or tar, or by charring the outer parts of it; bat greater the more ooxnpaot it is and the leea 
if the timb^ be not properly seasoned, ooating water it can abeorb. There are many didhrent 
or charring it in this way only renders it more testa — freesinn, absorption, mkroaoopic, and 
liable to ml a pr^ to ' dry rot *. chemical — whi^ are uara in pn^oe for deter- 

Oaoiohii^.— It is now generally recognised mining the comparative durability of stones of 
that creosoting is the best process for the pro- the same kind, out a single illustimtion of the 
tection of timber against rot and attacks of | actual weathering of stone from the same quarry 
insects. This process consists of impregnating in a building, monument, or slab is worth more 
^6 timber with creosote oil, or a mixture of than all the artificial tests which can be applied, 
coal-tar distillates of high filing-point ; the Hoad Stonsi , — The durability of a roaa stone 
impregnation being eflfected by painting, by depends partly upon its resistance to meclianical 
dipping, or by saturating under pressure. The abrasion and partly upon its power to withstand 
primitive method of simply painting the sur- chemical decomposition. Granite, syenite, basalt, 
face ifs been found to len^hen the life of the and whinstone are very durable, and are largely 
timber to a certain extent The method of dip- used for paving and macadamizing roads, 
ping, or immersing, is canned out in sheet-iron [h. B.J 

or masonry tanka in which the creosote oil is DtarfiMitl OMttIWf a name formerly applied 
kept at a high temperature, the duration of the and sometimes still appli^ to Shorthorn cattle 
immersion varying according to requirements on account of their liaving originated in the 
from a few minutes to several hours. The best county of Durham. See Shorthorn Cattul 
and most efifective method, however, of impreg- DtirtfiSMt* See Oak. 

Dating timber with creosote is that of saturating Ouroo ilwrMy Plg^ — This breed of pig 
under pressure, which ia carried out as follows : is claimed by our American cousins as one of 
The cut timber, after having been well seasoned, their home-made breeds. It may so be ; but we 
is carefully packed in a creosoting cylinder hav- have had in this country a type of pig which, 
ing semi -spherical ends, one of which forms the save in what is called in the United States the 
dour. Ibe door having been made tight, the broken ear, is so exactly similar in form, char- 
timber is sometimes, but not always, steamed acter, and colour, that the foundation of both 
for 4() or dO minutes and then subjected to a of these sub - varieties might have been the 
vacuum. Hot creosote is then admitted, and same. This peculiarity in tne hang of the ear, 
when the cylinder is full, force-pumps are started which has been described as half erect and half 
which raise the pressure, in some cases, to 100 drooping, is found in one or two other types 
<^r 120 lb. per square inch, the pressure applied of American pigs, the most extensively bred 
depending upon the kind of wood treated. After Poland-China, for instance, and may have been 
being subjected to pressure in this way for about derived from an infusion of the blo^ of a Cam- 
40 minut^ the normal pressure is restored, the bridgeshire, Bedfordshire, Lincolnshire, or even 
excess oil run off, and the door removed, a Cheshire pig, all of which had long pendent 

Structural or Building The durability ears covering the snout of the hog. Another of 

of a building stone depends upon its power of the foundation hogs was undoubtedly the Staf- 
resisting the disintegrating actions of water, fordshire mahogany or dark -chestnut -coloured 
heat and cold, frost, and the chemical action of pigs, with black spots on the skin, long snout, 
the atm^here. The most destructive of these and pricked ears. Be the crosses what they 
agents, in the case of the relatively impervious may, the result is a thick-fleshed, quick -grow- 
stones, is the variations of temperature, which ing, hardy, and prolific pig, which is fast taking 
cause alternate expansions and contractions to the place in the States of the fashionably brea 
take place; but in tne more porous and absorbent Berkshires and Poland-China pigs, mainly owing, 
stones it is rain or a moist atmosphere, which, it is said, to the breeders of the latter kinds pav- 
bv the freezing of the absorbed water, or by its ing far more attention to the fancy than to tne 
chemical action, causes decay. useful points of their nigs. This is the excuse 

The air of large towns always contains more frequently made for tWt want of prolificacy, 
or less deleterious acids ; these acids are dissolved hardihooo, and muscle in pedigree stock, whose 
by the rain, which, being absoi bed in part by votaries men are of unlimited means but limited 
toe stone, combines with its constituents. Hence, experience of practical stock breeding and feed- 
in one district, far inland, and where the atmos- ing. Another reason for the decadence may 
phere is pure and the temperature very equable, be that the live stock of mere fonciers is too 
the life of a stone may oe many huodreds or often bred more with a view to success in the 
even thousands of years; while in another, near showyard than in the mere commercial live- 
the seacoaat, or wnere much coal is burned, it stock world, a tendency towaids ^yness in 
^ Male and crumble away in a few breeding and a wesdk constitution being over- 
yeara The moat durable of rodts are the an- looked when the sire or d i^p poasesses soma 
•timliM rocks, aach as gcanite and syenite, fanc^ pointo which at the particular period may 
wmdi, for the moat pi^ are hard, compact, be mahionable. The breeoera of the Doroc Jer- 
and atrong. The darability of aandkone rock, aey pig are now experiencing a very keen de- 
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mftDd At almost fabulous pricefl — ^^£400 in one or 
iiKH*e oaaes— and they will be more than human 
if they are not led to think too much of pedigree 
and too little of pi^. In our opinion the Duroc 
Jersey might be improved in ite quality of 
bone, skin, and flesh; too much attention has 
apparently been paid to the consumption of 
maize and the fillmg of the pork tub or barrel. 
The length of body should le increased, so that 
the pigs will be more suited for the 
fresh pork or the bacon trades, since 
the demand for these two classes of 
meat is enormously increasing, not 
only in America, but in most parts 
of the world. [s. s.] 

Dutch Barn. See Hat Shed. 

Dutch Oattic. See Frisian 
Cattle. 

Dutch Olovcri another name 
for White Clover {Trifolium repenn). 

See Clovers. 

Dutch Hoes. — Dutch hoes diflfer 
from ordinary drag hoes in that they 
are used with a pushing instead of 
a pulling action. They are employed 
more frequently in the garden than 
on the farm, though they are service- 
able in market gardening, as they can 
be used to cut up weeds growing in 
crop rows where it is not convenient 
to insert a drag hoe. As they can 
be used while the operator walks 
backward, he does not tread on the 
freshly moved soil, as he does when 
using the drag hoe. [w. j. m.] 

Dutch lUibbIt.— This is one of 
the smaller breeds of fancy rabbits, 
though an exceedingly popular va- 
riety, being good breeaei-s and 
haiuy, which is a recommendation 
not only in rabbits, but also in 
other stock. 

The Dutch Rabbit originated in 
Holland. Through careful selection the breed 
has greatly improved during the last few years, 
and now a rabbit about 5 ib. weight is looked 
upon with most favour by breeders of Dutch rab- 
bits. Some are too big, others undersized, both of 
which faults are detrimental for the show pen. 

In colour the body may be sandy, blue, black, 
tortoise shell, sable, &c., the markings being 
white. Particular attention is 
paid to uniformity of the mark- 
ings, in fact this constitutes one 
of the essential features of the 
breed. Where the white and body 
colour unite, the line of junction 
should be as clearly defined as 
possible — the sharper the better. 

The most fashionable colour is the 
tortoise shell, and high-class speci 
mens are eagerly sought after 
Odd-coloured eyes, and ^ speck ’ in 
the eyes, as well as irregular mark- 
ings, are the chief defects of this 
variety of rabbit There should 
be white points or * stops ’ on the 
hind feet, and these stops ought to extend up- 1 
wards from the toes to about 2 in. 



Dutch H(»o 


of the neck, fore-quarters, and legs have white 
upon them, that portion around toe neck being 
referred to as the collar. The line of junction 
between the body colour and white must be 



Dutch Rabbit 

sharply defined — sharper the better. The muzzle 
is white, and there is an extension of this mark- 
ing upwards in the form of a *ratch\ ue. a white 
stripe or blaze, which ultimately blends with 
that of the collar. The face markings are black, 
so are the ears, if the body colour is black, but 
the markings must always be uniform. Some- 
times the ‘ratch^ stops short just about the 
level of the eyes, and this is most detrimental 
for exhibition purposes. 

The coat requires to be short, but dense ; any 
tendency towards a ‘ thin " condition of the coat 
is objectionable. Essentials are; lustitJ, short- 
ness, and density of coat. Nearly 60 per cent 
of points are allotted for quality in connection 
witn the blaze and collar, and the aim of the 
Dutch Rabbit breeder is to excel in this respect. 

The general conformation of these small itib- 
bits should be that of compactness, in fact the 
Dutch Rabbit is singularly neat in his appear- 
ance. The does breed fi’eely, usually having 
from six to nine at a kindling. 

As previously stated, this is a hardy variety, 
so that it thrives well either in- or outdoors. 

In mating say a blue-and-white doe, the best 
plan is to select a buck having black for the 
ground colour. 

Farmers and others anxious to encourage the 
junior members of the household to take an 
interest in smaller live stock cannot find 
a better incentive than this useful variety 
of fancy rabbit [r. t. b.] 

Dyer's Woad. See Woad. 



Beotion of dolertte lUl (b, b) out by snotber tiU (o). both being traveraed by 
dykes (d, d), and stratined rooks l)eing seen at a: Aodb* an lai^ch, western 
aide of SOeat, Sk^^ (Reiuroduodd troin tbe ptpar by Sir ArcElbald Geikle 
in the Quarterly Journal of the Oeologioal Socletjr.) 


Dyke. — When molten rook ascends by a fis- 
The whole I sure within the earth’s crust, it may ultunately 
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cool there, and lonn a hard maai re n e mMin g a 
wall Weathering maj remove the cuiround- 
ing rodoi more eaiilj, and the igneoua maei 
juaj eland up on the sorlhoe, a character that 
bee led to ite oeing called a ^dyke*. Such are the 
fkmiliar ‘whinstone dykes’, oommonlj coueiet- 
iug of dolerite, which form obetaclee to farming. 
On the other hand, some dykes may decompose 
more readily and give rise to grooves, particu- 
larly where attacked by the sea. When dykes 
run along planes of be^ng, like those in the 
limestone near Oarlingford in Co. Down, or 
Salisbury Criigs at Edinburgh, they are called 
intrusive sheets or sills. [o. ▲. j. c.] 

DynAmOy a machine used for transforming 
mechanical energy of rotation into eneigy in the 



form of an electrical current. When a piece of 
copper wire, bent, say, in the form of a closed 
rectangular coil, is rotated between the ixiles of 
an electromagnet, it is found that an electrical 
current is generated which circulates round the 
closed coil in one direction during one half of 
each revolution, and in the reverse direction 
during the other half. It was the discovery of 
this pner)(»menon which led directly to the inven- 
tion of the dynamo. Now suppose the coil to 
have two adjacent loose ends, and be mounted 
upon, but insulated fnmi, a sliaft, and the loose 
ends connected, as shown 
in fig. 1, to two metal rinpM, 
also mounted upon and in- 
sulated from the shaft. If ^ 

two strips of copper con- 
nected >)y a piece of wire JT 
1)6 then made to press upon M 

the metal rings, we obtain 
au alternating current dy- 
name of the simplest pos- 
sible form, and if the shaft 
lie made to rotate, a pul- 
sating current of electrici^ 
will circulate backwards 


the oorrent in the annaiam^ mek half of the 
oommutator slips out of oontaot with one brush 
and comes in oontaot with the other. In this 
way the oorrents which ars generated id altei- 
nate directions in the armature coil are made 
to flow in one direction through the outside 
circuit. 

A continuous-current dynamo, therefore, con- 
sists of three main parts — the ormaturSy the 
electro- or yCa^magnets as they are called, and 
the commutator. 

Tlie armature of an actual dynamo consists of 
many coils of cotton-covered copper wire wound 
round au armature core. This core consists of 
a large number of very thin flat rinm— in the 
case of a ring armature — of charcoal iron, the 
rings or disks being insulated from each other 
by sheets of thin paper, and pressed together 
so as to form a hollow cylinder. The armature 
is mounted upon a steel shaft, to which it is 
keyed by a four-armed gun-metal (non-mag^netic) 
spider, the extremities of the anus of which fit 
into notches cut in the inner edges of the iron 
core-rings. 

There are many types of armatures used in 
practice — ring armatures, drum armatures, and 
aisk armatui'ea A modern type of ring arma- 
ture is shown in fig. 2. In this armature the 
adjacent ends of neighbouring coils or sections 
of the armature winding are soldered to radial 
I arms pn>jecting from the commutator liar's. Tlie 
commutator, c, is compost^ of the same numlier 
of copfier bars as there are sections in the arma- 
ture winding, and each bar is insulated from its 
neighbours by mica strips. 

A direct -current dynamo is sliown in fig. 21, 
in which the pole pieces of the field magnets are 
shown enclosing tne armature, and the commu- 
tator, with the brushes pressing on its segnientii, 
is shown on the right. Tliese brush w, insteaa 
of being copper strips as shown in the figure. 


and forwards through the 
coil (uow called the armature), the brushes or 
strips of copper, and the outside circuit. Such 
alternating currents are not always suitable in 
practioe, and it is therefore often necessary to 
make use of a device, called a commutator, for 
rendering the current continuous in the out- 
side circuit This may be done in the above 
simple dynamo by repli^g the two metal rinm 
by a metal tube split, in a direction parallel 
to its aaii^ in halves; the metal brushes, one of 
which is in contact with one half of the tube, 
and the other with the other half, being so 
mranged that, at the mommit of the reverw of 


are now generally made of prepared carbon, 
are square in form, are carriedf in boxes or 
brush holders, and are pressed down upon the 
commutator segments by means of springs. The 
field -magnet cores have many convolutions of 
insuiatea copper wire wound upon them, and 
the magnets are excited by sending a direct 
current through these coils. Hiis current may 
be supplied: 0) Separately from a storage bat- 
tery, or from another dynamo; (2) passing 
the current generated the dynamo tiiroogn 
the field-niagnet coils before passing it through 
the outride circuit, when it is called a seri» 
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wound djnamo ; (3) bj pa«inff a small portion current sent through the outside circuit through 
only of the current generated by the aynamo a few turns of thick copper wire wound round 
through the field - magnet coils, and the rest the cores of the field magneto and a further 
through the outside circuit, when it is called smaller current, bunted from the main current 
a shunt-wound dynamo; or (4) by passing the at the brushes, through field-magnet coils con- 
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sisting of a large number of turnfl of fine wire, 
when the dynamo is called a compound- wound 
dynamo. [h. b.] 

Dynamometers- — Dynamometers are 
used to indicate or measure the force exerted 
by animals or machines, or of parts of macliines; 
and although special instruments are designed 
to measure the work done by horses and ma- 
chines, and are more particularly regarded as 
dynamometers, many simple instruments in 
everyday use, and known under other names, 
are in reality dynamometers. An ordinary pair 
of scales measures the force with which the 
earth attracts any substance to be weighed, the 
weights required to compensate this attraction 
being the measure of the force exerted. The 
spring balance is a simple form of weighing ma- 
cnine, which is the parent form of many ayna- 
mometers, the resistance of the spring being 
overcome by the weight attached so far as to 
produce an equilibrium, this force being indi- 
cated on a gauge or dial marked to measure it 
in pounds, tons^ or other recognized divisions. 
An adaptation of this form of spring balance 
is used to denote the resistance made by a 
plough, wagon, or other implement worked on 
a farm. A stout spring is conveniently attached 
to a dial, the face of which is marked with 
figures graduated to indicate, by means of an 
indicator finger, the pull exerted by the horses. 
When testing the draught of a plough the dyna- 
mometer is attached to the diaugnt chain by 
means of a hook placed on the frame of the 
dynamometer; the spring at the opposite end to 
the hook is attached to the whippletrees, and as 
the horses exert their force tne spring yields 
and the indicator moves in sympathy with it, 


so that the resistance or force exerted may be 
read off. This form of dynamometer may be 
used wherever it can be placed in an inter- 
mediate position between the implement and the 
horse or other motive force employed. Farmers 
would have a far more accurate idea of the 
draught of their machines were they to occa- 
sionsdly use a dynamometer; and there are 
many circumstances when they could do it to 
advantage. We may illustrate this through a 
series of trials we made between the old type 
of single-furrow plough and the modern chill 
breast-digging plough. Tliese were new ploughs 
made by a well-known firm, on a moaerately 
light loam, drawn by a pair of horses. 

Old Type. Digging Flougfa. 

Depth of furrow ... 7J in. 7i in. 

Width of furrow ... 11 in. 14 in. 

Starting pull 4} owt. 4J owt. 

In motion 3} owt. 8§ owt. 

This shows definitely the lighter draught of 
the digging ploujgdi, and when purchasing other 
machines it woula certainly be advantageous to 
know definitely the relative power required to 
work them. 

l^e steam gauge is a dynamometer for mea- 
suring the force of pressure exerted on each 
square inch of the interior of the boiler. The 
steam j^uge can be placed in any convenient 
part of the boiler, as the pressure is equal 
throughout It is usually pl^ed conveniently 
for the driver to read it when at the driving 
lever. The gauge is placed in a hole bored to 
admit the steam without other resistance th^n 
that which it exerts directly on the spring, and 
the pressure exerted, by driving the spring in- 
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Dynamometers — Daiggetai 


w»rd% aetuatct the pointer eo that the number 
of iKKinds per aquare inch ie ahown on the 
dial The praaaure of oimt be meaanred 
in a MtnYlar manner. Dynamometers are used 
to meaaure forces of any description, such as 
twisting forces, where the torsion dynwometer 
is employed ; but the^ and transmission drna> 
mometers for meaauring power tranamittea by 



Front View 


I 



Dynamometer (Bansoroe, fliroi, A JefTeiies. Ltd) 


belting, shafting, &c., are rarely required on 
the farm. Absorption or brake dynamometers, 
for the purpose of measuting the brake horse- 
power of engine^ may be uj^ with advantage 
to teat the efficiency of engines. In this case, 
ordinarily, a belt or rope is wrapped round the 
6y wheel or pulley of the engine under test, with 
a ^ring balance at each end, or with a dead- 
weight at one end and a spring balance at the 
other. When two spring balances are used the 
difference between tnem mves the force applied 
at the rim of the flywheel or pulley ; and where 
one spring balance is used the oifferenoe be- 


tween this and the deadweight gives it The 
horse-power is calculated, when tlm speed of the 
engine is known, by the following rule : — 

&.P. a force ap^ied at rim in lb., multiplied 
by the circumference of the wheel in feet, multi- 
]wed by the revolutions per minute, and divided 
by 33,00a [w. j. M.] 

QyMntery.— This is a disesae of the bowels 
not uncommon in the dog and in foals ; leas fre- 
ouent in cattle. The condition is attended with 
fever, occasional abdominal pains, and fluid 
discharges mingled with blood. The evacua- 
tions are cofl'ee-coloured or bloody, liquid, and 
offensive in odour, and passed with mucn strain- 
ing. 

Causes . — A diarrhma of long standing often 
terminates in dysentery. The ingestion of de- 
composed foods or the presence of worms in 
the Dowels is often the cause. Too continued 
use of iiritant drugs or medicines given indis- 
criminately may also produce it Other causes 
are the existence of some disease, as tuliercu- 
losis, of the abdominal form; and dysentery 
may arise in suckling foals from feeding the 
dam on irritant foods or fiom disease of the 
udder. 

Diarrhica, the ejecta l>eing of an 
extremely t>ffen8ive character often tinged with 
blcK)d containing very hard small lumps, and 
often much frothy or stringy mucus. They have 
an acidity which leads to excoriation around the 
anus, and to frequent teitesmus, especially in the 
dog. There is much straining, and the animal 
suffers from fever and alxlominal pain, and there 
is rapidly increasing emaciation, so that very 
s(K)n after tlie commencement of the attack the 
patient is in an extreme state of debility, and 
its breath and cutaneous emanations smeil foul 
and sickly. Tliirst is a prominent symptom. 
In the dog the stomach is also occasionally 
involved in this disorder, and then persistent 
vomition is a marked symptom, although the 
appetite may be ravenous and depraved. It is 
also specially noticed in this animal tliat para- 
lysis sets in a few days before death. 

Treatmeyit . — This is most unsatisfactory, and 
rec^uires to be prolonged and very careful. Hus- 
banding the strength by every available means 
is necessary. The animal must be kept in a drv, 
warm bed and clothed with blankets. Broth, 
eggs, beef tea, milk, cod -liver oil, and other 
nutritives may be given by the mouth, and also 
mixed with astringents par anum. Medicinally 
mve catechu, laudanum, or chlorodvne in small 
doses oft repeated. In spite of the best care 
and treatment, however, dysentery is likely to 
prove fatal [h. l.] 

the wild ass of Mongolia. See 

Slujro. 
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lajia.— There are two species of eagle re- 
sident in Great Britain, of which one has lately 
shown signs of an increase in numbers, and the 
other of a decrease. The species which is in- 
creasing is the Golden Eagle \Aauila chryiaituB\ 
which, nowever, is still confinea almost entirely 
to the Highlands of Scotland. At infrequent 
intervals a wanderer may appear in an English 
county, and somewhat more often in the Low- | 
lands of Scotland. For many years past it has 
not bred outside the Highlands and islands on 
the west coast of Scotland, though quite recently 
it has attempted unsuccessfully to return to one 
of its old breeding haunts in the most moun- 
tainous part of the Lowlands. In Scotland it is 
frequently called the * Black Eagle The other 
British species is the White-tailed Eagle (Mali- 
aetu8 alhicitla\ often called the Erne, or Sea- 
Eagle. Formerly it used to be not uncommon 
in the north-west of England and west of Scot- ! 
land, but its numbers have now considerably 
diminished, and its eyries are confined to the 
northern and western islands of Scotland. Im- j 
mature examples of this species are occasionally 
seen on the English coasts in the autumn and 
winter, passing southwards on migration. Eagles 
are very voracious birds. The Golden Eagle 
lives largely upon mountain hares, but takes 
almost any kina of bird or young animal. The 
White -tailed Eagle eats almost anything that 
comes in its way, including ciirrion as well as 
living animals. [n. s. n. k.] 

Ear, Diseases of tha— Horses, cattle, 
and sheep are remarkably free from diseases of 
the ear, a deaf one being scarcely known except 
as the result of severe injury to the head by 
falling of heavy weights, as in coal mines where 
ponies are employed. The thinness of the in- 
tegumentary covering of the cartilage of the 
pig’s oar makes him liable to sufl’er from ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, and mortification and 
loss of a portion of an ear is not rare ; but he 
is not more subject to true diseases of the organ 
than the species above mentioned. The adjacent 
glands (parotid) may be the seat of disease in 
which the ear sympathizes more or less, a malady 
which is considered elsewhere. Dogs are pecu- 
liarly liable to ear troubles, and the farmer’s 
and sportsman’s are not less prone than the para- 
pei'ed pet dog. The disease known as canker 
should be considered rather as a common result 
of several conditions precedent to it, the most 
frequent of all beinj^ the presence of ear mites 
{Symbiotes auris oanw), which set up irritation, 
to be developed only by the sufferer’s futile 
efforts to allay the itching by striking at the 
base of the ear with the nind foot. Accumu- 
lated wax and dust, or the invasion of lice or 
other pai'osites, may lead to the same conduct 
on the part of the dog, and with the like result 
of setting up such an inflammatory condition 
of the lining membrane, that an ichorous dis- 
charge presently issues from cracks which have 
formed in the meatus. A simple otitis or in- 


flammation of the ear unassociated with para- 
sitism has been of more frequent occurrence 
since the advent of motor vehicles and fdie 
heavier particles of grit raised by their suction 
from the road. What has been generally known 
as outside canker is either an injury to the flap 
of the ear and ulceration (see Ulcers), or the 
rapid fonnation of a serous abscess (see Abscess). 

The ear should be syringed with 
warm water and soap, and afterwards filled 
with an ointment consisting of 1 part of nitrate 
of mercury ointment mixed with 20 parts of 
lard. Two or three applications of tnis will 
destrov the ear mites, after which recovery may 
be looked for as a result of daily dressings with 
such an emollient as oxide of zinc ointment, to 
which has been added 10 drops of pure carbolic 
acid to each ounce. [h. l.] 

Ear Oockle, a disease in cereals caused oy 
the eelworm Tylenchus scandens. See Anguil- 
LULiDiE, and Tylenchus. 

Ear Manffe of Oat and Doe. See 

Symbiotes auricularum. 

Early Maturity, or the making of fatten- 
ing animals prime for the butcher at an early 
age, is one of the most striking features of suc- 
cessful modern farm practice as comjmred with 
what was the rule a generation ago. Early ma- 
turity in its most intensive forms may not yet 
be univei’sally practised, but with the great im- 
proviuuent in the meat -producing uualities of 
farm animals, and the notable demana for ‘ baby 
beef’, lamb, and light-weight pigs, the age at 
which home-bred cattle, sheep, and swine are 
marketed has been sensibly reduced. Home- 
bred cattle are now frequently intensively fed 
from birth, and sent to the shambles long before 
they are two years old, at weights which at one 
time would have l>een considered satisfactory at 
nearly double that age. With regard to sheep, 
it is now considered that the more lambs that 
can be got away fat off their mothers the better 
they pay; vhile the once so common three- 
year-old wether and three-year-old mutton, so 
nighly prized at one time but now unappreciated, 
are extinct. A considerable proportion of the 
sheep stock go off fat at three or four months 
old, the majority within a year, and few are 
kept beyond eighteen months. In pig feeding 
the day is past when it was considered good 
practice to commence the fattening only when 
the animal was eight or nine months old Now 
well-bred, well-fed pigs can be made rapidly fit 
for the fat market, and the earlier the age the 
greater the profit 

The successful practice of the system of early 
maturity depends essentially upon two factors, 
vi:^ having the right class of animals, and the 
skilful use of the right kind of foods. Certain 
improved breeds ana crosses of them, owing to 
their special aptitude to become prime at an 
early a^ and to stand the strain of heavy feed- 
ing, have come to be recognized as suitable, while 
others not possessing both of these characteris- 
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Early Maturity 


Iato uaiiiiteble. Seoondlr, tiba a nim a l from 
hi must be provided with jdentv of fairlj 
Ifood of a somewhat easily dige^ble descrip* 
L and no little skill in fe^ng is neoesnry to 
p the anisoal in health, for there is a limit to 
^riod during which a fordng ration can be 
etively continued. An animai that endures 
fell for a time and makes great gains may com 
tely break down and cease to make pi^resa. 
^e propriety of adopting early maturity may 
saia to depend upon the suitability of the 
iditions, climatic and otherwise, for producing 
ertain type of animal, and upon the character 
the f<Mxi available. It may frequently be 
dvisable to attempt early maturity in a bleak 
d district, where animals of special hardihood, 


whidi isgancondlyiMooktsd with aknrerdsvslop 
ment, is the first essential; end also in cireuan 
stances where the greater part of the availalde 
food is of a rough nature, so that an excessive 
proportion of the feed would have to be pur* 
chaM in order to provide a suitable diet £ut 
given favourable oonditiona, — and on ordinary 
arable farms they generally are fiivourable-- the 
advantages of early matunty are great Chemi- 
cal investigation into the carcasses of fat animals 
of various am helps considerably to explain why 
this is BO. xhe figures given by Wanngton, in 
the Qjemistry of U^e Farm, for cattle and sheep 
will serve to show how gi-eatly the composition 
of the fat animal differs with age. They are aa 
follows : — 



Fat calf. 

Fat ox. 





Water 

n.'ii 

48 4 

+ 10*7 

62-2 

46-1 

+ 6*1 

N itrogenoui matter . . . 

15*7 

1.5-4 

+ -.3 

13-6 

13-0 

-h f> 

Fat 1 

i5n 

32 0 

- 16-7 

31-1 

87*0 

- 6*8 

Aah 

i 31> 

1 1 

4-2 

1 

- *8 

3*2 

3-0 

-1- -2 


ey bring out very clearly that the carcass of 
> fat calf contains over 16 tier cent more water, 
i over 16 ;)er cent less tat than that of the 
ox. The figures it;lating to the sht^ep ai*e 
lilar, altbougn not so wide apart. Fi-om this 
Would seem that if the fet*der can sell the 
ting animal at the same price per unit as he 
ula receive for the older latast, it is to his 
I’antagt*. As a matter of fact, prices in recent 
irs have been in favour of early maturity, 
is tiie w’ell-f€>d young bull(X!k of say 10 cwt. 

weight that ‘ tofis the market ’, the older 
1 heavier bullock urings a smaller price per 
L; while lamb brings a higher price than 
ttori ; and heavy-weight pigs are often at a 
count when those of 8 to 10 st. dead W'eight 
keenly sought after, usually at from a six- 
ice to a shilling more money per stone. Thus 
ly maturity, l(H)ked at from the standpoint 
composition and present-day prices, seems 
) b«‘ oistinctly in tne feeder’s favour." Let 
B next see how this conclusion is con finned 
y cxjHjrience. Numerous experiments and ob- 
^rvTitions that have been made on live stock 


bow conclusively that the rapid giowth o 
oung animals is remarkable, ana that they tun 
very large proportion of their food into pro 
table channels. It has been demonstrated thai 
calf will sometimes gain in weight as rapidly 
fattening ox ten tunes its weight, this Min^ 
to the large consumption of food in propor 
to the bMy weight, the watery nature o] 
increase, and the small fonnation of fat 
pd als o that the increase in a fattening bullock 
nearly four times aa much food as thi 
5 UMn'ease in a young calf ; and of course iht 
‘^ forced to c^y maturity occupies an in 
diate pontm b^ween thm two extremes 
nm lastly, it is obvious that with a ahortei 


g psfM imt expense will be incumd 
i ^ a ni m ats, and lepi mateiml 
I ior the maintenance of the body 

^ nmhm Uw laeder’t food is from » 


to 100 per cent more productive when used In 
early maturity. Besides, he can keep more 
stock, and his capital is turned over in half 
the time. 

Tlie e)™riments conducted at the Dominion 
Central Experimental Farm in CJanada have a 
practical bearing, and provide definite informa- 
tion on this point. For a number of years the 
influence of age on the cost of making gains, or 
increasing the weight of bullocks, has been under 
investigation, wdth the result that it has been 
brought out that there is a fairly^regular grada- 
tion of cost according to age. The aveiuge re- 
sults show that — 

Coit per 100 lb. 
live-wui((iit Inereiue. 


Bullockii from birth to 6 months 

«. d. 
... 9 4 

,, 0 to 12 montliK ... 

. . 17 11 

„ Ito^ycsars 

... 22 loJ 

„ to 3 years 

... 25 81 

„ 3j to 4 year* 

... 34 3 


These figures indicate the relative cost at differ- 
ent ages, and the decided advantage of getting 
bullocks ready for the block as soon as possible 
rather than Jetting them go till three or four 
years old before having them ready to kill Bul- 
locks fed at the experimental farm, and got ready 
for the block under two years old. have always 
left good profits; whereas bulioclES kept after 
that age have showrn a Iossl 

With regard to the rapid growth of the young 
sheep, it h^ been frequently demonstrated thai 
well-nursed lambs can be grown to about 70 lb. 
live weight in ten to twelve weeks ; but if the 
same class of lambs be kept till they are double 
that age on slightly less forcing food, they 
seldom add more than half that amount to their 
weights 

figs have pro^bly received more experi- 
mental^ attention in respect to early maturity 
than eitiier cattle or sheep. Numerous expen- 
meats in pig feedmg have been oonduoted 
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Early Potato Growing —Earmarking 

America^ and the summarized results dven I between weight or age, gain made, and food 
below sned interesting light on the remtion I required. 


Weight of 

Average 

wel^ 

Number of 
trlala. 

1 Number of 
animala 
fed. 

Average 
feed eaten 
per day. 

Food eaten 
dally per 
100 lb. live 
weight. 

Average 
gain per 
day. 

Peed re- 
quired to 
make 100 
lb. gain. 

lb. 

lb. 



lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 


39 

46 

190 

2-41 

6*82 

*78 

305 


79 

1 112 

608 

! 8*62 

4*68 

79 

402 

100-160 

128 

133 

636 

6*03 1 

3*96 1 

1*20 

439 

150-200 

178 

110 

509 

6-98 

8*44 

1*26 

479 

200-260 

227 

76 

316 

6*60 

2*96 

1*35 

493 

260-300 

269 

61 

247 

7-34 

2*71 

V48 

509 

300-860 

822 

21 

116 

7*64 

2'39 

1*47 

632 


The last column of this table brings the fact out 
clearly that it requires about two-thirds more 
food to produce 100 lb. of gain with hogs weigh- 
ing about 300 lb. than with hogs weighing 40 lb., 
and that there is a uniform increase in the 
amount of food required to produce a pound of 
gain as the pigs increase in weight. fw. fir.] 

Early Potato Qrowinig. See Potato. 

Barmarklfiig. — Earmarking is practised 
on cattle, sheep, and pigs to distinguish animals, I 


both for ordinary purposes on the farm and 
also for pedigree signification, the ear being one 
of the few places where permanent marking can 
be placed without causing unsightliness. Ear- 
mai king takes different forms, such as tattooing, 
punching, slitting, and branding. As the ear 
18 not a highly sensitive part of the animal, no 
serious or lasting pain is inflicted by any of 
these methods. When the ear is clear, that is, 
not too closely covered with hair, tattooing is 



probably the most satisfactory, for there is no 
outward marking, and if colour which shows in 
strong contwt with the skin is well rubbed in, 
it will remain legible for a long time. Punching 
is an effi^tive means of marking, and a c^e 
representing the several numerals is devised by 
Messrs. Arnold, whereby with different-shaped 
dies ^y number can be inserted by punching 
out pieces of ear of the required shape. Punching 
is 1 ^ employed to allow the insertion of breed 
8<^^ies’ buttons, or metal ribbons stamps with 
^tinctive designs to denote that the animal is 
in the herd or flock book of the society. The 
buttons employed are made self-locking, and 


once locked cannot be unlocked or reinserted. 
The chief objection to the buttons is that Uiere 
is some liability for them to be tom out, through 
the heads being caught when cattle rub them- 
selves, or when sheep are caught by the ear by 
sheepdogs. Pliers are also to cut sections 
out of the edge of the ears; for these, too, 
Messrs. Arnold Imve designed codes represent- 
ing numbers, which are well recognizea among 
bx^^ers. A extensive code can be oon- 
trived by these in association with punch 
especialfy as both ears can be useo. For ordi* 
nary purposes a few simple marks are suffi- 
cient, out where a record of pedigree 




Earnest —Earthnut 


compriniig 
,iBo«t impoMii 



fig. 1— Bzamples of Letten and Kuneralt for Tsttoo 
Branding 

I out some systematic marking which tallies with 
the breeders’ flock book. [w. j. h.1 

■ftmMtf a sum of money given to signify 
the conclusion of a bargain, rule or the 
Roman law was that, in a sale, where the pur- 
chaser failed to implement his bargain he for- 
feited the earnest, while the seller on failure 
repaid the deposit and as much again. This 
rule of law at one time obtained here, but is 
long since obsolete, only the deposit being re- 
turned in such a case. It is, however, still the 
law that, as a general rule, 
the deposit is forfeited if the 
party who deposited it fail 
to implement his bargain. 

In England the giving of a 
sum by way of earnest is one 
of the modes whereby the 
necessity for writing to con- 
stitute a binding sale of goods 
of the value of £10 or up- 
wards is obviated (Sale o 
Goods Act, a 4). Where the 
sum given is insignificant in 
proportion to the value of 
the transaction, it is not com- 
puted to account of the con- 
sideration, and in such a case 
is, in Scotland, sometimes 
called dead earnest. Other- 
wise the earnest is computed 
to account of the consider- 
ation on completion of the 
transac^on. In Scotland the giving of arlet 
is not indispensable unless notorious local cus- 
tom demanos it. In such a case there is room 
for resiling until it is given, but once the bar- 
gain has been sealed by the giving of the earnest. 
Its return will not entitle parties to resile. But 
while the giving of earnest may point to a con- 
cluded bai^in, it is ineffectual to validate a 
cont^ otherwise voidable. Thus where writ- 
is necessary to the completion of a valid 
contract, e.g, to the constitution of a lease for 
the want of it could not be sup- 
pli^by the giving of earnest. [d. b.1 

up.— Earthing up is generally 
ntin^ to covering up of potatoes witn moulo, 
bough sometimes cabbages are lightiy treated 
m tms manner; and in some districts swede 
rmps are covered with mould to prevent 
frost, which is a form of winter 
torage ^thout takinff up the plant Earthing 
L performed by an ordinary hand hoe, 
the best work may be done in this way ; it 


IS 

ia however, dow, and single- or double-breasted 
ploug^ are more commonly used. The single 
plough IS not so effective as the double-breastod 
one, M not nin so iteedily, nor work eo 

cleMly. The double-breeated plough doea ex- 
work, but it u eoeentief thet the there 
5? ‘t-, pointed or it will not run 

steadily. Smce the introduction of the sickle- 
tine cultivator, moulding up has largely been 
done with two or more double hreastn attached 
to the frame, and this is most economical. When 
on a frame the share points need not be chisel- 
pointed, as one helps to keep the other steady. 
See also Ridoino. [w. j. m.I 

or PMUiiit (Jrachis kypogeea)^ 
is a yellow - flowered herbac^us plant of tlie 
Tropics. It belongs to the nat. ord. Legumi- 
nosae, and on light sandy soils is extensively 
cultivated for its la^ yield of oily seeds; in- 
deed in tropical agriculture Earthnut is one of 
the most important crops. The only part of 
the plant with which we in Britain are mmiliar 
is the fruit and seed, sold in the shops as pea- 
nuts. The stem is 2 ft. high, and liean leaves 
compounded of four leaflets arranged as two 



Bsrthnut (Araehk hypofnaa) 

pairs. The flowers are stalkless and clustered 
in the leaf axils, but after fertilization, when 
the corolla falls off, a flower-stalk forms for a 
special purpose, viz. fruit burial 

This flower-stalk lengthens to 2 or 3 in., and 
in growing bends down under the influence of 
gravity (geotropim)^ ultimately forcin^he fruit 
tm yet young into the sandy ground. There the 
young fruit enlarges into a yellowish wrinkled 
seedcase, slightly constricted in the middle, and 
containing two reddish-brown seeds larger tban 
peas. Tms is the fruit which is imported and 
sold as Peanut For fruit ripening, burial is 
essential; without it the flower remains im- 
mature and withers away. 

The value of Peanut seed depends not only 
on its oily content, equal to half the weight of 
the whole seed, but alro on the presence of albu- 
minoids to the extent of one quarter of the seed 
weight The seeds are extensively used for oil 
production, and this oil forms an excellent sub** 
stitute for that of the Olive. For oil makiqg^ 
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Eaitiiworm 


large quautitiee of Eirthnnt fruiteare imported 
into Franoe and other countries. But the herbage 
is valuable, for cattle devour it gre^ily, a^ 
in some of our colonies Earthnut might with 
advantage be cultivated for forage. Fruit 
burial occurs also in Voandma subterranea of 
tropical Africa. There the negroes cultivate this 
earthnut, and use its seeds as food. The Earth- 
nut, or Pignut, of our own country is the tuber 
of the common umbelliferous plant Bmium 
JleantoBum, [a. w. m*a.] 

Mmrthnut Oak#. See GROcrNDNUT Cake. 

Sartliwormi a popular name for several 
different kinds of terrestrial Chaetopods, or I 



Earthworm 


bristle-bearing worms, belonging to the section 
OligocheBta. In Britain there are fully a score 
of different species, belonging to various genera, 
Lumbricus, Eisenia, &c. Many genera of similar 
habits are found nearly all over the world, up 
to an elevation of 10,000 ft The number of 
individuals is greater in the temperate zone, 
but some parts of the Tropics are very rich in 
species. Earthworms are absent altogether from 
some of the arid regions of Africa. 

The Earthworm is cylindrical in form, flattened 
at the hind 6n<L and bears four pairs of setaj on 
each segment of the body. It can neither hear 
nor see, but it is sensitive to light and to vibra- 
tions, It is hermaphrodite; the reproductive 
organs lie in front of the swollen ‘cUtellum’ or 
saddle towards the anterior end of the body. It 
is preyed upon by centipedes, moles, and many 
bims. 

The Earthworm makes a burrow several inches 
deep, and usually enlarged at the end into a 
chamber lined with leaves, pine needles, and the 
like. In this burrow it passes the day, and even 
at. night often keeps a part of the body within 
it,* and forages in a cirme all round. In very 
loose soil the burrow is made simply by boring, 
but in most cases the Earthworm eats its way 
through the soil, which is thus finoly triturated 
in the very muscular gizzard, mingled with the 
digestive secretions, and expelled, sometimes 
within, but more usually at the mouth of the 
burrow, in the form of the familiar castinga 
The Earthworm obtains a part of its food from 
the organic particles in the soil, but in the main 
it feeds on leaves and decaving vegetable matter. 
Growing plants — especiaUv, it im slid, onions 
and oeleiy— «re undoubtedly also taken toll of 


to some eartent, but Uie damage done k ia«%- 
mficant compared with the advantages guned 
from the E^hworm^s presence in the soil 
These advantages have long been recognized. 
More than a century ago Gilbert White wrote : 
‘ Worms seem to be the great promoters of vege- 
tation, which would proceed but lamely without 
them, bv boring, peitorating, and loosening the 
soil, and rendering it pervious to rains and the 
fibres of plants, by drawing straws and stalks 
of all kinds into it, and most of all by throwing 
iw such infinite numbers of lumps of earth. 
Ine earth without worms would soon become 
cold, hardbound, and void of fermentation, and 
consequently sterile.' But it required the won- 
derful series of observations and calculations 
carried on by Darwin throughout many years 
to enable us to form an idea of the magnitude 
of the Earthworm’s work. Darwin — agreeing 
in this with Hensen — estimated the number 
earth worn)s in an acre of garden ground at 
53,000, and the amount of soil brought up by 
them and deposited, in a finely pulverized state, 
at 10 tons annually. On a marked-out area of 
common land 700 ft. above sea level, the cast- 
ings, which were fairly evenly distributed over 
the whole surface, were collected for a year, 
and, when well dried, were found to amount 
to 7‘463 lb. per square yard, or 16 tons per 
acre, which would be sufficient, in the course 
of ten years, to cover the whole surface with 
a uniform layer of fine mould 1429 in. in thick- 
ness. A field, ploughed and harrowed, and left 
to become pasture, in 1841 was covered with 
small and large flints, ^some of them lialf as 
large as a child’s head’. The smaller stones 
had disappeared in a few years, and in thirty 
years (1871) ‘a horse could gallop over the com- 
pact turf from end to end of the field and not 
strike its hoof against a single stone . Many 
other obsei’vations were made in regard to tlie 
burying of ancient tessellated pavements, the 
drifting of castings, tlie germinations of seeds 
in the burrows. In regard to this last point, 
a recent American writer lias made a special 
I study, which leads him to the conclusion that, 

^ by their habit of dragging the seeds of trees 
I into the hew of vegetable mould and soil at 
the mouth of the burrows to eat off the ‘wings’, 
earthworms may play a not inconsiderable pait 
in the propagation of some kinds of forest trees. 

If we take into account all the processes due 
to the activities of the Earthworm— the bring- 
ing up of finely sifted mould ; the burying of 
decaying and half-digested leaves in a condition 
favourable to the generation of humus acids; 
the tunnelling of tne ground by the burrows, 
which makes it easily penetrated by air, rain- 
I drope, and the roots of plants; the slow but 
I ceaseless movement caused by the collapsing of 
I the old burrows, and the constant drifting of 
I the fine surface mould from the elopes to the 
valleys,— and if we consider for how long a time 
tb^ have been going on, we shall have little 
difficulty in agreeing with Darwin’s own con- 
clusion : ‘It may be doubted whether there are 
many other animalii whidi have played so im- 
pcnrtant apart in the history of the world as have 
these lowly otganiaed creatures ’• (j. a. t.J 
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bumrlipii See Foanooui aitiiculaeia. 
Kf Sea Watbe Riobts, Boab, 

and SBEYiTaDsa. 

Bavw-'-’The eaves are tliat part of the roof 
which projects over the sides, and also in some 
cases tne ends of the walls of a building. When 
thatch was the accepted roof • covering mate- 
rial, the eaves of necessity were a little more 
conspicuous than they are nowadays Slate 
and tile have now taken the place of thatch, 
and neither admits of being carried more than 
a few inches beyond the face of the wall. We 
can, of course, project the eaves for a foot or 
two if we wish, but this means special Suing 
up of the roof for that purpose, and more or 
less exposure of the supporting woodwork to 
the elements. Eaves which are too short fail to 
throw rainwater clear of the face of the wall. 
When the wind is not blowing directly against 
either side of the house, the drippings from a 
thatched roof will fall dear of tne wall. But 
the least puff or eddy of the wind will suffice 


to throw the drip from an ottiinarT or 
roof against the wall This k not only 
mjunous to the ftuje of the wall, but it is aim 
^trimental to the foundations of the buildinir. 
To guard against this, eaves gutters (spouts u 
they are sometimes termed) were inti^uoed in 
connection with narrow eaves. Perhaps it was 
more with a view to obviate the discomf^ that 
follow ^ppinp eaves that first led to their in- 
troduction. Iiideed there should be no build- 
ings on the farm without these finishings to 
roofa The discomfort both to men and animals 
of dripping eaves, and the puddles these cause 
in doorways, and in yards in general, are suffi- 
cient to justify the outlay whmi the fitting up 
of these necessitatea O^t-iron eaves gutters 
with drop pipes or conductors are well adapted 
for country use. They are strong, and are easy 
to fit up. Both are made in 6‘tL lengths, anil 
there are various supplementary pieces. Each 
gutter has a socket or depression at one encl, 
into which another pipe end is laid bedded in 



fig. 1 — Csti-iron Estm Qutten tnd Connections 8 

1, Length (2, 3, 4» ur G ft ). 2, Drop end ; 3. Angle, left hand. 


putty. The two pieces are held tightly together 
uy means of a small screw bolt and nut. Each 
length i*e8t8 on three hooks 2 ft apart fastened 
to the roofing boards. In windy districts the 
gutters are secured to the hooks with ctjpper 
wire. These hooks are nearly always galvan- 
ized, We advocate the guttei's and conductors 
being similarly dealt witn, because in their case 
paint is seldom forthcoming. Usually, however, 
their own weight serves to keep the gutters at 
rest on the hooka The various pieces shown 
in the accompanying figures give an idea of 
how easily eaves gutters can be fitted and re- 
paired it is usual to strengthen the gutters 
Dv means of a bead or thickened part at the 
edgea It is not usual, however, for the dis- 
ch^ging shoe to have a cleaning door. Lead 
was at one time the material for these guttera 
Farm buildings had little acquaintance with 
lead, however. Zinc gutter’s are in use in some 
districta [r. h.] 

ClfOny is the name applied to the dark- 
brown or black heartwooa of trees belonging 
to the ^nuB Diospyros of the nat order Ek^na- 
ceae, indgenous to most tropical and subtropical 
countriea In all the species of this genus the 
dark-coloured heartwood is very ha^ heavy, 
too^, durable, and easily poliw^ although 
the broad, light-cdonred aapwood is of no com- 
mercial value. Hence the marketable portion 
of the trunks of large trees girthing 8 to 10 ft 
or more becomes much reduced when the useless 
sapwood is cut away, l^e beat and blackest 
ebony, prized for inlaying, veneering in cabinet- 
worl^ pianoforte keys, knife handies, &c., is that 
nmished ^ Z). JBbemupi, abundant in southern 
In^ and Ckylon, D. reticulata of the Mauritius, 
H Aimaa of Oeylon <*Oalainander Wood 0 ; 
while the next best in quality is that yields 


by the wild Persimmon - tree, />. mslanojnflon, 
common in India, Burma, and Belief, a largn 
tree with a dark chocolate-coloured neartwo<xl, 
which blackens gradually in course of time, 
though without ever acquiring the jet - like, 
ebon- black colour of D. Ebenum, Other Hiieciea 
of still less value are the D. Ebentuter of <j4*v- 
lon, the />. tome7Uo§a of northern Bengal, tfie 
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1, Noale piece; % 8, Snpporttng brsokeU ; 4, Ear band 
or clip 

D. molUana scattered throughout the Indian hill 
ranges, the Texas Persimmon (D. Umana), and 
the *green ebony ’ from the Meoiterranean Date 
Plum {D. LotuJy The ebony of commerce also 
compriM the heartwood of the Maba Ebenui of 
the Moluccas, the African ebony from species of 
Eudaa, the * brown or red ebon^’ of Crke from 
EbewuM crctiea, and *West Indian ebony’ from 
Brya{Ptmvcairmut) while the black Indian 

rosewood or Bombay blackwood of Dalbargia 
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Echeveria— Echocerus cornutus 


Uuifrlia is a wood of a similar class. There 
are also many imitations, such as the stained 
yew sold as ‘ German ebony [j. y.J 

■oh#v#ria.— This genus is now included in 
Cotyledon, the Navelwort family (order Crassu- 
laceae). It is characterized by fleshy leaves, 
arranged in a dense rosette usually oh a short 
stem, and flowers in spikes. Some of the species 
are grown for summer bedding, and others are 
included with rockery plants, while the House 
Leek {E. iempervivum) is a very familiar plant 
on the roofs and walls of cottagers’ dwellings. 
They are all easy to grow, and may be propa- 
gated from offsets or from the separate leaves, 
which should be pulled off and laia on dry sand, 
where they will form roots and develop a bua 
at the base. The best of the garden sorts are 
E. agavoidesy E. coccinea^ E. fidgens^ E. gibbi- 
floray and its variety mBlollicay E. Peacookiiy and 
E. a$ounda. [w. w.] 

Bohlnooc^oous, the asexual stage in the 
/ife-history of the tapeworm Tasnia eckinococovLt. 
This worm is founa in the intestine of dogs, 
wolves, and jackals, and when present occurs 
in large numbers. It is a small 
worm, being about § in. long, and 
consisting of four segments, only 
the last of which is mature at one 
time. At the anterior end there 
are four suckers and two circlets of 
minute hooks, by means of which 
the worm adheres securely to the 
intestinal wall. The asexual stage, 
to which alone in the strict sense 
the term ‘echinococcus’ is applied, 
occurs in various organs of herbiv- 
orous animals, carnivom, monkeys ; 
and in places where man associates 
intimately with dogs, e,g, Iceland 
or Victoria, he also is not infre- 
quently infected. Echinococcus 
occurs most commonly in ruminants 
and pigs. The distinctive peculiar- 
ity of the ‘echinococcus’ oladder- 
worm (see art Cestodes, Bladder- 
worms) is the fact that internally 
from its walls secondary and even 
tertiary bladders may bud off, from Twnit 
each of which a large number of ^hi«i»coucus 
heads are formed. When the blad- ^ 

der is swallowed by a dog or wolf, 
each of these heads develops into a Tcenia echino- 
oocotu in the intestine. Echinococcus bladders 
may reach a considerable size, so as to be sevei'al 
inches in diameter; they occur most fi*equently in 
the liver, but may invade lungi^idneys, spleen, 
heart muscles, or even bones. Ihe same animal 
may be infected in several organs. When the 
liver is infected its volume is so enlarged that 
the adjacent or^ns are displaced or compressed, 
the curvature of the diaphragm is increased, the 
lungs are diminished in volume, and peritoneal 
adhesions may occur. The health of infected 
animals, especially cattle and sheep, is very gene- 
rally more or leas seriously impaired, although 
death is not common. In the case of infection 
of the lunn the symptoms bear some resem- 
blance to those of pleuropneumonia or tubercu- 
losis, but on investigation are readily distin- 


guished. Degeneration of the lung cysts occurs 
after a time. The most effective means of deal- 
ing with echinococci is that of preventing dogs 
from eating viscera suspected of containing 



w, Wall ; Of Cntlcle ; y, Brood-caMule ; y', The tame in an 
incipient atate (after BoaaX 


cysts, and of ridding them of Tamia eohinococctu 
by periodic anthelminth purgatives. Animals 
seriously infected should be slaughtered. 

[J.R.] 

KchlnopSf a large genus of annual or per- 
ennial Composites popularly known as globe 
thistles, the flower -heads, which are glc^se, 
being composed of prickly scales and oristles, 
among which are the blue or white florets. 
Some of the species are grown as hardy border 
plants, and as they thrive in any garden soil, 
grow quickly to a height of 3 to 5 ft, and their 
pinnatifid leaves are large and decorative, while 
the flower-heads are bold and attractive in ap- 
pearance, they are excellent plants for the pur- 
pose. The annuals are raised from seeds sown 
in spring, the perennials are easily multiplied 
by aivision. The best of them is ruthenicuiy 
from South Russia, which has steel-blue flower- 
heads. Others that are grown are E. bannaticusy 
blue ; E commutatWy white ; E. RitrOy blue ; and 
E. whcerocephaltUy pale-blue. [w. w.J 

Eohlum, a genus of Borage worts consisting 
of some twenty species, some herbaceous, others, 
particularly several that grow in Tenerife, form- 
ing large woody shrubs, with long simple leaves, 
and large panicles of usually blue flowers. 
The Viper’s Bugloss {E. vvlgareS is one of the 
prettiest of British weeds, whicn spreads over 
waste ground. It grows 1 to 3 ft high, pro- 
ducing from June to August cymes of blue 
flowei*s, red-purple when in bud. They are all 
easily raised from seeds. In the Scilly Islands 
some of the species from the Canary Islands 
grow rampantly, and when in flower they are 
magnificent ^e also Viper’s Buoloss. 

^ rw.w.] 

■ohooerus oomutus (the Broad-horned 
Flour Beetle), a amall brown beetlcL about 
1 in. long, which is frequently a veritaole peat 
in bakenee in Europe and America. It also 
feeds on stored wheat, maize, barley, meal, and 
bread in outhouses and stores. It is character- 
ized by its large and conspicuous broad horns, 
seen at the bam of the mandibles in the male. 
The eggs are laid in the meal, flour, or grain, 
and the six -legged larvie also feed upon it 
With warmth tney breed all the year round. 
Attacked materials are best treated oy exposing 
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Eclampsia— Edam Cheese 

tiMm to ^ famM of bknljriude of carbon or it. l>oga, owing to thoir groaa habito of had- 
bjr having thm Idln-^od. [r. v. t.] ing upon offid, and niga fed on alanghter-houaa 

Betampata.— Eciampaia m the n^e givm rtfuae, auiler eeverdv. 3Vea(M«At ooniiate in 
to A rcflox ncrvouB Anection ot fit to which feiiMue diAngo of food ; a prolimiiiAry purgAtivc, And tbo 
AnimAhi Are subject, At or soon After pArturition. AdministTAtion of AntMds iu so^i end potash. 
GreAt exdtebility, denoted by wild and starinff or of dilute mineral acids with stomach^ cor- 
ey^ head erect or extended backwai^ and rectives such as caluniba and gentian, and small 
switching of the tail, paddling of the hind feet, alterative doses of salts. A wash of bicarbonate 
protrusion of the tongue, exalted sensation in of potash or an emollient of oarron oil may be 
the skin, rapid breathing, and a full strong used to allay irritation and prevent rubbing, 
pulse are the symptoms. Sudden cessation of fn. l.] 

milk production is an invariable symptom, and Bcfam OhSA— so-called because tbe town 
in cows there is more or less dementia and a of that name has long l>een the chief emporium 
disposition to kick, and even to gnaw the manger, for dairy products in northern Hollana — has 
Sows and bitches called upon to rear too many been widely known in western Europe ^r many 
young are attacked later, when the greatest de- years, and moi'e so perliaps in the past than now. 
mand is made upon the lacteal glancb, and their More to the export energy of Dutchmen, per- 
behaviour is very much the same, being modi- haps, than to any commanding superiority <»f 
fied only by their usual general habits. Blood- the cheese, does it owe whatever publicity has 
letting affords immediate relief, and suitable surrounded it in bygone or in modem daya 
purgatives bring about the desired result, only Much, too, is owing to the economic fact tliat 
in a longer period. Direct sedatives, as chloral normal production of cheese in Friesland was 
hydrate, are most effective in allaying the in- greater than was wanted for home use. Tliei'e 
tense excitement Where the cause is due to were openings for it to be found in England, 
excessive demands upon the udder, the number France, and elsewhere, at prices that were at- 
of young must be immediately reduced, and tractive; they were diligently sought for, and 
generous feeding adopted, but not too suddenly, intelligently cultivated, with an eye to trade. 

[h. l.] Dutch cheese is generally a trusty if comiuon- 
BommAi a disease of the skin, characterized place article of diet, designed for men used to 
by eruptions of vesicles of varying size, and of manual labour — men whose digt^stive organs 
most frequent occurrence upon the parts least required nutritious and sulmtantial f(M>d, and 
covered by hair. iJermatologists make many whose means weie limited to the purchase of 
distinctions between the varieties of eczema, something cheap and good. On these founda- 
but for our purpose it will be sufficient to dis- tions Dutch cheese became in a wav possessed 
tinguish between the simple or acute and the of a special kind of popularity wholly its own. 
chronic, Tlie causes in animals are generally Tliis was accentuated by the harlequin-like ool- 
to be traoed to errors in feeding, this being the ouring done in triangles, or other jatterns, on 
more easily discovered when a number of cattle the rind of the cheese. A numl)er of these C(»l- 
in one herd l)ecome affected at the same time, oured, * cannon-ball ’-shaped cheeses, brilliant in 
Sour bran or fermented meals, frostbitten roots yellow and red, and even blue, presented a sight 
or other damaged forage, have been proved in tliat was uni({ue. 

many instances to prcduce eczema. The skin Edam cheeses are spherical in shape, and are 
appears to suffer in an attempt to rid the system generally small, weighing from 2 to 6 or 6 lb., 
or some effete material whicn is ordinarily dis- and cKxasionally a few, weighing about 12 lb. 
posed of bv the kidnej^s and bowels, and an each, are made to meet a known demand for 
appeal to tnose organs is often found to be the such larger ones. The smaller sizes met re- 
b^t treatment, local applications being merely ciuiremerjts of lalK>uriiig men's houmholds. The 
palliative. The size of the vesicles and of the cheeses are made at a somewhat high tempera^ 
patches bears some relation to the size and ture, which ranges from 86* to 94® F. between 
species of animal affected, so that we find large the depth of winter and the height of summer, 

bladders, easily identified on the ox, and such during the fermentative process of coagulation, 

tiny pinpoints upon little pigs and dogs that The escape of whey is expedited by pressure, 
we can only determine the nature of the eruption In summer-time, or in hot weather, a little salt 
in many cases by familiarity with it as a scab, is put into the centre of each ball of curd when 
when the vesicles have broken and coalesced, it is being p^ked into the mould. Further 
which is the usual course of the malady. Grass necessary salting is done by outside application, 
mange so called is a form of eczema, and so is These well-made cheeses, firm ana solid in 

the eruption at the back of the knees and in texture, will keep in good condition two or 

front of the hocks of horses; and the malady three years, if reasonably treaty in storage, 
known as grease is eczematous in its origin. Owing to this good-keeping qualily they are in 
^though having but little resemblance to it in demand for exportation to tropical and sub- 
ite later development (see Grbaak). Mallenders tropical countries, such as China and Australia, 
and aallenders are examples of chronic eczema, though less so now than was formerly the ease, 
but such A condition may afi^Dct other parte, and and especially so to the Antipodes, where nowa* 
favours su(^ as have hameM or gear bearing days good dieese is somewhat extensively made, 
upon thmn. The degree of iiritation produced Owing to the dilate^ ripening of Edam cheese 
by eczema diffsrs very greatly, some •JiimaJs it is not so easUy digestible an item in dietaiy 
rubbing thMnselves raw and doing serious dam- as are the earlier ripening full-milk kinds of 
age to uM skin, while others appear not to notice dieece. A eort of Dutch Stilton is m a de from 
Tm. T. eg 
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Edgings — Bducaticm 


double* cream milk, but the mode of making 
if not conducive to such mellowDeff of texture 
aa the Stilton poasesfee. [j. f. a.] 

Bdi^fflK^ — Planta that are uaea to form 
mareins to borders and flower beda are known 
as e^inga The most frequently used is the 
common Box. Other planta suitable for the 
purpose are Eiumymui radioam variegata^ Ivy, 
lavender. Heaths, Pinks, Thrift, Aubrietia, 
Periwinkle, Gentian, Candytuft, and Rosemary. 
These are all better than stone or tile edgings. 

[w. w.J 

Kduoatloni Ag^rlcultural. — Systema- 
tized education in agriculture in Great Britain 


is the product of little more than the past hun- 
dred years, though earlier even than the middle 
of the 18th century advanced minds were awak- 
ening to the fact that the most hopeful path 
to agricultural improvement lay along the line 
of organized instruction. So far as can be ascer- 
tained, the first distinct course of academic lec- 
tures on agricultural science was delivered by 
William Cullen, professor of chemistry iu the 
University of Edinburgh, in 1768, and these dis- 
courses were subsequently published in London 
under the title, The Substance of Nine Lectures 
on Vegetation and Agriculture. Another profes- 
sor in the same university, namely John Walker, 
who filled the chair of Natural History, gave a 
course of lectures on agriculture in 1788, and 
these probably formed the foundation for his 
volume of Essays on Natural History and Rural 
Economy, published in London in 1812. Doubt- 
less owing to the stimulus imparted by the 
pioneer work of these two men. Sir William 
rulteney on July 7, 1790, endowed a chair of 
Agriculture and Rural Economy with £bO a 
year; and thus the University of Edinburgh 
has the lionour of being associated with the 
oldest definite professorship of agriculture in 
the United Kingdom. The first occupant of 
this chair was William Coventry, who held it 
till 1831. At first he lectured annually, his 
course in some cases extending to as many as 
140 lectures, but latterly he lectured only in 
alternate yeai's, advising those who desired to 
attend in the intervening years to take up che- 
mistry and botany and wait till he was ready 
to resume his class. Coventry was examined 
by the Universities Commission of 1830, and 
gave it in evidence that his classes numbered 
frcun thirty to seventy-eight. But apparently 
be failed to convince the Commission that his 
intermittent instruction was in the best inter- 
ests of the subject, for in their Report they 
recommended the abolition of the chair, * unless 
a class could be provided for and taught regu- 
larly \ CoventrA' appears to have been much in 
request in regard to agricultural valuations and 
works of land reclamation and improvement, 
and he wrote extensively on live sto^, systems 
of cropping^, and rural economy j^nerally. He 
rwMgiinri hts appointment in 1831, being suc- 
eeecmd by Davia Low, who held the chair till 
1854. liuring that period his classes are said 
to have been attendM annually by seventy to 
ninety students. Low was a prolific and attrac- 
tive writer, his work on the Breeds of Domesti- 
cated Animals of theBritish Isl e s, which appeared 


in 1842, being characterized by thorcKigb* 
ness and lucidity. In 1833 he induced the 
Oiancellor of the Exchequer to give ;£300 a ;fear 
towards the cost of piwiding an educstional 
museum of rural economy in the university; 
and with this grant, supplemented by a con- 
tribution from the Reid fund, and aided out of 
his private income, he commissioned an artist 
(Shiels) to visit various countries and portray on 
canvas the best examples of the various breeds 
of live stock. Altogether .£3000 w^as expended 
on the collection, of which ;£1500 came from 
Government, £300 from the Reid fund, and 
£1200 from Professor Low hiniw-lf. 

Low’s successor was John Wilson, who bad 
held the principalship of the Royal Agricultural 
College at CHrencester from 1846 to 1850, when 
he resigned in consequence of some friction lie- 
tween himself and the governing body, owing to 
his desire to put all the grassland of the college 
farm under tillage. His views on Scottish farm- 
ing did not altogether harmonize with those of 
northein authorities, but that he was successful 
as a teacher is proved by the sucress of many of 
his old students. His merits were widely recog- 
nized by foreign governments, and his greatest 
literary work, entitled Our Farm (Yops, which 
appeared in 1860, is deservedly acknowledged 
to be a masterpiece on the subject. In 1868 
Professor Wilson induced the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Hcotland and the Govern- 
ment to provide an additional endowment of 
£150 a year each, and subsequently the Society 
associated a series of bursaries with the Cliair. 
Professor Wilson resigned in 1885, when he was 
succeeded by an old pupil, Professor Wallace. 

Six year's after the foundation of the chair in 
Edinburgh, Professor Sibtliorp of Oxford gave 
a benefaction for the establishment of a pro- 
fessoi'nliip of rui’al economy in the University 
of Uxfoi*d, and until 1884 it appears to have 
been held conjointly with the Cnair of Botany. 
Apparently its influence on agriculture was 
negligible till 1884, when it was separated from 
the Chair of Botany, being held successively by 
Sir J. Heni*y Gilbert and Professor Warington. 
In 1906 this professoiahip was reconstituted and 
re-endowed, and now acts as the centre of an 
active university department of agi-iculture and 
rural economy. 

These two professorships of agriculture and 
rural economy were all t^t the country pos- 
sessed till 1842, when the idea of founding the 
Royal Agricultural College took hold of certain 
landowners in the south-west of England. It 
received iU first charter in 1845, and a supple- 
mentary one in 1849. Fortunate in its staff 
(Voelcker, Brown, Coleman, &c.), it has at- 
tracted to its classrooms a large proportion of 
the young landlords, farmers, ana land-agents 
of England, and in this way it has had an im- 
portant influence on the agriculture of the 
ooontry. 

A private institution, manilestly modelled on 
the hnee of the Rr^ral Agricoltutml College, was 
started at Downtoo in 1880. The class of student 
w'as much the same at the two centres. Down- 
ton, too, was fortunate in its staff (Wr^htaon. 
Freiun, Munro, &&X unfortsinately it cessed 
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to Milt in 1907. In 1888 the tenching of the 
ecieiice of egriculture was started under^yem- 
meat am^uces at Sooth Keniin^n, bnt it ap- 
pears to hare been attended with little auooees, 
and was abandoned in 1899. 

The school of agrioolture at Aspatria in Cum- 
lierland, founded^ the late Dr. Webb in 1874, 
is entirely of a private character, and aims with 
much success at preparing youths for farming 
At home and in ^e Colonies. Reference must 
Also be made to another private institution — 
the Colonial College at Hollesley Bay in Suf- 
folk— whose objert was to train voung English- 
men for a colonial life, but which suspended 
operations in 1903. 

In enumerating the older educational agencies 
of an agricultural character, mention must be 
made of the part played by three corporate 
liodies. The Royal Amcultural Society or Eng- 
land in 1868 instituted a searching examination 
in agriculture and the cognate sciences, granting 
<‘ertiticates and money prizes to successful candi- 
dates. It also, in 1874 and subsequently, offered 
a numl>erof junior scholarships to boys between 
the ages of fourteen and eighteen, its object 
lieing to give successful candidates the oppor- 
tunity of prosc^cuting the study of agriculture on 
a farm or at a college. A fair amount of success 
attended both of these Mcheiiies, but they have 
since been merged in a joint scheme with the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
'fhis Soi’ietv, like the Roval, formerly conducted 
an indefHuident examination, and granted a di- 
ploma and certificates. In 1898-9 the twosocieties 
evolved a joint scheme of examination in agri- 
culture, the diploma granted (in 1900 for the 
fii'st time) being known as the National Diploma 
in Agriculture. Besides the two societies chiefly 
concerned, the Examination B^iard contains re- 
firesentatives of the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment and of the Boaiti of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. In 1897 a similar examination in 
dairying bad been started, the National Agri- 
cultural Examination Board controlling wth 
examinations. 

The Surveyors’ Institution has for some years 
annually conducted examinations in agriculture 
and rural economy (a) for admission to the In- 
stitution as Professional Associates (P.A.S.I.), 
and (6) for the Fellowship of the Institution 
(F.8.I.). 

Finally, so far as formal education and ex- 
amination in agriculture before 1888 is con- 
^med, mention may be made of instruction 
in the ‘Principles of Agriculture* conducted 
by teachers in local centres, acting in conjunc- 
tion with the old Science and Art Department, 
who held an annual examination, on tne results 
of which grants from the national exchequer 
were awarded. Tbis system was started in 1876 
and continued till 1903, when the syllabus was 
revised and the subject changed to ‘Agricultural 
Science and Rural Economy'. Under Uie old 
roguoe the teaching was essentially bookish, and 
»argoly partook of the nature of enun. Now, 
bowever, it is mudi more practical and experi- 
Mntal, and annually attracts throughout Ei^;- 
faad some hundreds of youths who might not 
be readiadL 


So to attention has been exclusively direcfted 
to agricultural education of a claasroom or formal 
type, but in the 18th century and early in the 
19th, stimulus of interest and the diflusion of 
knowledge were largely secured through Urn 
agency of annual gatherings on the farms of 
leading agriculturists, or by means of agricul- 
tural treatises. In 1778 the celebrated Coke of 
Holkham, in Norfolk, omnized an annual meet- 
ing on the occasion of his sheep-shearings, the 
niain purpose of which was the exchange of 
ideas l^tween the agriculturists who were thus 
brought together. Choke’s example was imitated 
by others, notably bv tlie Duke of B^fo^ 
whose ^theriiigs at Woburn liecame the rally- 
ing -point for the progressive agiicultuiists of 
the time. Farther north, (leorge C'ully of Pow- 
berry Tower conducted experiments of various 
kinds, and ‘crowds used to visit his farms to see 
his experiments, wbicli made an ep<»ch in the 
a^cultural history of North umlierland*. In 
their report to the Iktard of Agricultim* in 1806, 
Cully and Bailey thus express themselves: ‘No- 
thing would tend so much towards the perfei'^tion 
of agriculture in all its branches as public farms 
in every county conducted by proper persona 
... A farm of this kind wouici not only l)e a 
school where youth might W instructed in agri- 
culture, but even experienced farmers might 
often visit it with advantage.’ AlK)Ut the same 
time the second President of the lioard of Agri- 
culture is found to be strongly urging the estab- 
lishment of a national experimeiital farm, to 1>© 
run on an annual subsidy of He also elo- 

quently pleaded foi the inclusion of agriculture 
amongst the subjects taught at public schoc»ls 
and at the universitios of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Organized diffusion of knowledge was under- 
taken by the Honourable Sf>ciety of Improvers 
in Agriculture, founded in Scotland in 1723, and 
whicn in 1743 was pleading for the provision of 
facilities for agiicultural education and research; 
by the Bath and West of England ISociety, es- 
tablished in 1777; by the Highland and Apn- 
cultural Society of Scotland (1 784); by the Smith- 
field Club (1793); and more recently by the Royal 
Amcultural Society of England (1838). Of 
individual writers none was so prrxluctive as 
Arthur Young, the fii’st secretary of the Board 
of Amculture (1793). In the same decade Lord 
Dundonald was educating the public to a proper 
appi*eciatioD of the ckme crmnection that exists 
between agriculture and chemistfT. This he 
did through his two works. The Principles of 
Chemistry applied to the Imprirvement of Agri- 
culture, and A Treatise showing the intimate 
connection between Agriculture and (Chemistry. 
It was also during the closing years of the same 
century that Sir Humphry Davy was engaged 
on his classic researches in scientific agrictuture, 
which attracted so much popular attention that 
in 1802 be began the series of lectures befrjve 
the Boaiti of .A^piculture, which were continued 
annually till 1812. Subsequently (1813) these 
lectures were epitomized in the famous text- 
book, Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, the 
influence of which on nrming practice can hardly 
be overestimated. 

The year 1888 may be said to mark the begin* 
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Bu>Avn developments in agricnltural convenient to look at the two countries sepa? 
and dairy education in this country. It wa« in rately. 

thAt ywp that the Departmental Committee In England the sum distributed in aid of 
presided over by Sir ^chard Paget reported in educational institutions giving instruction in 
favour of State aid being given for the establish* agriculture, horticulture, and forestry in the 
ment of local centres for agricultural education, year 1906-7 was 1,550, as compared with 
As a result, the Agricultural Department of the £10,550 in the previous year. This sum was 
Privy Council expended £2930 in this direction distributed amongst twenty institutions, which 
in the year 1888-9 (£1630 in England and £1300 may be /^rouped as followa : — 
in Scotland), the only college to receive a grant j 1. Agricultural CoUcgM, and Agricultural De- 
(.£200) being that of North Wales at Bangor, partments of Univertitm and Volleget. — Uni- 
which may thus be regarded as the pioneer of versity Colmge of North Wales, Bangor; Uni- 
the modern movement. In 1889 the Board of versity of Leeds; Armstrong Collie, Newcastle- 
Agriculture was created, and to it was delected on -Tyne; University College of Wales, Aberyst- 
the duW of developing higher agricultural educa- wyth; University of Cambridge; University 
tion. The policy of the Board from the first has College, Reading; S.E. Agricultural College, 
been to establish strong well-equipped agricul- Wye. At all these centres except Reading, 
tural colleges, or agricultural departments in students are prepared for a degree (B.Sc. or 
universities or university colleges, round which B.A.), and this also applies to Oxford. Tlie 
county councils could group themselves, and to full course extends to tliree years, but shorter 
which they could look for support and guidance and longer courses may also be arranged. At 
in their purely local schemes. In the first year Bangor and Newcastle special facilities are pro- 
of its existence (1889-90) the Board of Agri- video for instruction in forestry, the Board con- 
culture granted £4585, of which £2160 was tributing £250 a year for this purpose. All of 
allotted to thirteen different local bodies in Eng- them have farms, and all receive £200 a year 
land and Wales, the balance going to Scotland, on account of this addition to their equipment 
In the following year (1890) a notable event The general grant in each case is £800. The 
happened that has had a far-reaching influence Midland Agricultural and Dairy College prac- 
on technical, including agricultural, education tically comes into this group, but as it is not 
in this country. In that year the Government associated with a university it does not grant 
introduced a Bill wliich had, for its ultimate a degree, though it awards a diploma, 
effect, the suppi’ession of a certain proportion of 2. A second group is formed by more purely 
the licensed houses, and for the purpose of com- local institutions, giving instruction suitable for 
pensating the licence holders a fund had to lie the sons of farmers, taking part in extension 

E rovided. The Kill, however, was abandoned, and demonstmtional work, but not equipped 
ut the fund remained; and the idea having for the highest forms of research. Certain of 
occurred to someone that it would be a good them are specialized institutions, like the Bri- 
thing to endow technical education with the tish Dairy Institute at Reading, the Eastern 
money, the Government adopted the suggestion; Counties Dairy Institute at Ipswich, and the 
and so it came to pass that the county councils National Fruit and Cider Institute near Bristol, 
of England and Wales, together with tne metro- Besides these centres the group includes tho 
politan and county boroughs, receive annually Harper Adams Agricultural College in Salop, 
under the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) the College of Agriculture and Horticulture at 
Act of 1890, a sum that in the early years Holmes Chapel, tlie Agricultural and Horticul- 
amounted to close on a million pounds, all of tural College at Uckfield, the Essex County 
which was available for instruction in the up- Technical Laboratories at Chelmsfoi-d, and the 
plication of science to industry. The sum total Harris Institute at Preston. The giant in re- 
of the grant is annually determined by the j spect of these is usually £300, but in one case 
amount of whisky consumed, and as the tastes j is £400, and in one case £150. Most of them 
of the country have of recent years been in the have farms attached. 

direction of greater temperance, the ‘ wdiisky 3. A third group is competed of what may be 
money ’, as it is called, nas been suffering a called farm institutes or winter schools, which 
gradual diminution, but it still approaches three- receive a younger class of pupil, or which hold 
quarters of a million, of which about half a short courses oi a more purely practical charac* 
million is allocated to the various English and ter. This comprises the Cumberland and West- 
Welsh county councils in proportion to their morland Farm School near Penrith, the Hamp- 
rateable value. Of this sum about £80,000 is shire Fai'm School near Basing, and the Ridg- 
applied to agricultural, as contrasted with other mont Agiicultural Institute in Bedfordshire, 
forms of tecnnical education. The Royal Veterinary College has recently 

The last year in which Scottish institutions been made the recipient of a grant of £800 a 
received financial aid for agricultural education year, but its work is hardly m the character 
through the Board of Agriculture was 1895-6. that we are now considering. 

Subsequently such grants were paid through the It is estimated that at present about 1500 
Scotch Education Department, out the Board of students are under instruction at the various 
Agriculture has to some extent continued to colleges and schools enumerated above, and that 
supervise experimental work in Scotland. See- about 35,000 are reached by means of extension 
ing that hi Aer agricultural education in Eng- lectui'es and local clasm worked the centre, 
land and Scotland is administered by two Besides these twenty institutions in England and 
distinct Government departments, it may be Wales receiving State aid through the Board of 
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Ag^lture, 0^ « otliew doing to Servioon Tbo OoTwnnMnt Fonot School in 
agncultare, hortiOTlture, and foroitry which for the Foreet of Dean receivet jounff men of Uie 
various reasons do not receive such grants, woodnum class, the education Wglarffelv ntao. 
though they may receive imblic money from UcaL The agricultural colleges at C:&encc^ 
other sources, such as the Board of Education, and Aspatria ha\*e already been inferred to. 
the India Office, and the Office of Woods. The A school, unique of its kind, is to be found at 
department of horticulture in the University West Lavington, in the county of Wiita It is 
College of Beadii^ gives instruction of the high- an old foundation (the DauntseyX and provides 
est character, and grants a diploma in horticuJ- at a moderate awt a most excellent education 
tura The horticultural colleges at Swanley in general subjects, combined with a eonsider- 
and Studley Royal give instruction to women able amount of specialized instruction in rural 
in horticulture, poultry, and domestic economy, science. Agreeing to some extent with the 
and attract large numb^ The station of the Dauntsey school are the grammar school at 
Royal Horticultural Society at Wisley aims at Sbepton Mallet and the school at Brewood. 
being a centre of the highest forms of reswrch. The county school at Barnard C^astle has long 
The forestry department in the University of had an agricultural form, and more recently 
Oxford provides a three -yeara course, which the grammar school at Morpeth has develops 
qualifies for the Indian and Colonial Forest in a similai* direction. 

General Grants in Aid ok Educational Institutions, 1906-7. 




Name of Inatitutton. 


Univenity College of North M'alea, Bangor ... 

Univeraity of Leeili 

»♦ *» 

Armatrong College, Newoaatle-on-Tyne 

Univeraity College of Walea, Aberyatwyth . 

Cambridge Univeraity ” 

Univeraity College, Reading 

♦ ♦ ff 

South-Kaatem Agricultural C'Olle^e, Wye ... 

9f ft 

Midland Agricultural and Dairy College 

Harper Adama Agricultural College 
College of Agriculture an<l Horticulture, i 

Holmea Cha|>el / 

Agricultural and Horticultural College, Uok* i 

field . / 

Eaaex County Teohnioal Laboratoriea 

Harria Inititute, Preaton 

British Dairy Institute, Reading 

Eastern Ck)unties Dairy Institute, Ipswich . . . 

Royal Veterinary College 

National Fruit and Cider Institute 

Cumberland and Westmorland Farm School 

Hamiiehire Farm School 

Agricttltural Institute, Ridgmont 


Purpose of Grant 

Amount 
of Grant, 
1WSV-: 

Date nf In- 
auguration of 
Agricultural 
Instruction 

Agricultural Instruction 

£ 

8U0 

1889 

Farm 

•JDO 


Forestry ... 

2no 


Agricultural Instruction 

HOC 

1891 

Farm 

m 


Agricultural Instruction 

HdO 

1891 

Farm 

200 


Forestry 

250 


Agricultunil Instruotiou 

KH) 

1890 

Farm ... 

200 


Agricultural Instruction 

800 

1898 

Farm 

2<K) 


Agricultural Instnictiun 

800 

1893 

Farm ... 

200 


Agricultural Instruction 

800 

1894 

Farm ... 

200 


Agricultural ami Dairy Instruction... 

(MX) 

1896 

Farm 

200 


Agricultural Instruction 

400 

1901 

»» ff 

250 

1895 

♦» »♦ 

250 

1894 

♦* »» 

m 

1892 

Dairy Instruction 

150 

lHir2 

300 

1896 

*» ft 

Veterinary Instruction 

HOO 

1889 

800 


— 

300 

— 

Agricultural and Dairy Instruction ... 

100 

1896 

A^cultural Instruction 

100 

1900 

f» ff 

100 

1895 


Two county councils in England (West Sussex 
and the Soke of Peterborough) do nothing for 
agricultural education, and a considerable num- 
ber are unasaociated with a collegiate centre. 
Of the latter, however, some do excellent work 
through the agency of county staffs, and Uiis 
applies in a marked degree to Cornwall, Glou- 
Monmouth, Somerset, and Warwict 
Besides education in scientific agriculture, hor- 
Jcolture, dairying, fiurieiy, poultry keraii^, 
®c., many of the county oounciis provide nunu- 
ties for instruction in the processes of apncul- 
tora. Such inttmetion is intended ohiray for 
young agricultural labourers, and where the 


teacher is thorougl^ suitable the results are 
very satisfactory. I*he subjects chiefly taught 
are hedging, ditching, ploughing, ana thatch- 
ing; while others comprise pruning, grafting, 
budding, fruit packing, hop orying, i^ket ana 
hurdle making, sheep flock management and 
shearing, milking, dnlling, grass mowing, tur- 
nip and mang^ thinning, harvesting and 
stacking. 

A sketch of agricultural education in Eng- 
land and Wales would not be complete without 
a short account of the part played i>y the Board 
of Education. 

Education in English schools is regulated by 
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the Act of 1002 and by the Code of 1904 Pay- 
ment out of imperial funds through the Board 
of Education is dependent on the general ch^- 
actor of the instruction^ and on its suitability 
to the locality; that is to say, the old method of 
payment on * specific subjects ’ is abolished, and 
a ‘ block ^ grant substituted. The county coun- 
cil is the local education authority, and it has 
the responsibility of seeing that the character 
of the instruction is appropriate to the future 
careers of the bulk of the pupils. In elementary 
schools boys may now be taught nature study 
(including the elementary botany of grasses, 
crops, trees), elementary entomology, beekeep- 
ing, &C. &c.f handicraft and gardening; while 
girls may be instructed in dairying, domestic 
economy, &c. The addition of gardens to ele- 
mentary 8cho(ds has been a marked feature of 
recent developments, and the interest aroused 
through this agency amongst the pupils cannot 
fail to be of ultimate advantage to rural England. 

In secondary schools, aided by the Board of 
Education, the aim is to give a thorough ground- 
ing in tlie fundamental sciences (botany, physics, 
chemistry, &c.), and, in the later stages of the 
course, to encourage the study of the applica- 
tion of tliese subjects to the industries of the 
country, including agriculture. 

In evening schools, wliich are designed for 
youths at work during the day, a wide choice 
i)f subjects is permitted, including bookkeejnng, 
dairying, gardening, and particularly ‘agricuT- 
tuial science and rural economy’, for which a 
comprehensive and well -graded syllabus has 
been prepared. 

It is now possible, under the Robson Act, for 
boys and girls between eleven and thirteen years 
of age to obtain exemption from attendance at 
school at certain seasons. In this way sucli pupils 
may be usefully employed at light forms of 
work, fruit picking at busy seasons, and 
may thus be brouglit sooner into touch with 
practical country life. 

The Board also encourages the training of 
country schoolmasters in special subjects, such 
as horticulture, entomology, poultry keeping, 
and nature study. 

In Scotland the general scheme of education 
in rural economy agrees closely with that in 
England. The opening of continuation classes 


is encouraged by the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment, whi^ north of the Tweed, takes the place 
of the Board of Education. It cannot be nid^ 
however, that local education authorities have 
shown any great eagerness to open classes, the 
number of centres thus provided for in 1906-8 
being only fifteen, with an aggregate attendance 
of 282 pupils. The grant paid on account of 
this work amounted to £122, 17a 2d 
Tlie highest form of education in rural eco- 
nomy is provided through three agricultural 
colleges, to whom the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment giants a large measure of autonomy, the 
character of which is indicated in their Circular 
of August, 1901: ‘My Lords are of opinion 
that any scheme of technical education would 
be incomplete which did not provide instruc- 
tion of the very highest kind in applied Science 
and Art to selected students wlio will devote 
their whole time to study. They think, there- 
fore, tliai a further difl’erentiation of institu- 
tions is necessary, and that instead of all alike 
being subjected to the same set of regulations, 
as lias been done hitherto, a few which have 
had an outstanding record of success in the 
past, which are well staffed and well equipped 
for a considerable variety of work, ana w^ich 
are situated at the natuiul centres of popula- 
tion for large areas, may be allowed to proceed 
upon lines of their own, in the hope that they 
may develop into institutions worthy to rank, 
not in mimuer of students, but in quality and 
advancement of work, with the best of* their 
kind in any other country. It is from such 
institutions, and the opportunities of lesearch 
and discovery they will naturally afford, 

that decisive advantage to the industries of the 
country, in so far as that is dependent on edu- 
cational arrangements, is to be looked fur.’ In 
pursuance of this policy the L)ej)ai’tment has. 
established three agricultural colleges in Scot- 
land, namely at Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow. With the last-named centre is incor- 
porated the dairy school and experimental sta- 
tion near Kilmarnock. That these three insti- 
tutions are applying themselves with much 
energy to the accomplishment of the objects 
adumbrated in the above abstract from the De- 
partment’s Circular is evident from the follow- 
ing tabular statement for 1905-6: — 



Number uf BtudenU. 


InsUtutiun. 

Day. 



Grant from 
De|(artment. 


General. 

Short 

Courae. 

Evening. 

Exteniion. 

Aberdeen and North of Scotland College of Agriculture... 

43 

125 

22 

86,871 

£2251 14 6 

Edinburgh and Eaut of Scotland College of A^culture... 

68 

45 

185 

6,704 

£2030 14 2 

Welt of Scotland College of Agriculture 

90 

228 

131 

10,713 

£8031 1 2 


Students from these colleges are eligible for 
the degree of RSc. (Agric.^ in the university 
with wnich they are respectively associated. 

Brief mention may now be made of agricul- 
tural education in British Colonies and other 
possessions, and in foreign countries. Ireland 
IS dealt with in separate article below. 


Canada since 1874 has possessed an agricul- 
tural college of the first rank situated at Guelph^ 
to which a farm of 660 ac. is attached. The 
course extends to three years, and is partly prac- 
tical. It attracts Uum numbers of studentsi 
some coming from the united States and other 
ooontries. 
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In li07 Btr Williun Maodomild presented a 
vwy eum of monej for the ptirpoM <hF 
egfaddiehing a ooUe^ of ag^ulture aaeociatcd 
with the hrGill Uuiveniitjr in Montreal Mag- 
nifioent buildings have been, or are beinff, erected 
for the accommodation both of men and women, 
with extensive grounds for practice and experi- 
ment Agricultural teaching enters largely into 
the curricula of the rural schools of Canada, 
and the wants of practical farmers are met by 
farmers’ institutes* and similar organiasations, 
which are visited and addressed by experts. Here 
and in the United States specially equipped 
mtlway carriages are not infrequently sent from 
district to district, in which lectures are delivered 
and from which bulletins, &c., are distributed. 
In places where public halls are not available 
they have pmved most useful 

'/he government experimental farms of Canada 
are regaided as one of the most important of 
the educational agencies. Of these there ai'e 
five — one centiul and four bitinch — all being 
rinjated under an Act in 1886. Primarily they 
serve as stations of demonstration and research, 
hut much of their value lies in tlie fact that 
they are bureaus of information available to all 
agricultural applicants. Nearly a hundred thou- 
sand letters are sent out annually, besides some 
300,000 bulletins. 

In Austialia each of the States has an agri- 
cultural college of first-class rank, generally 
asmwiated with, though not close to, a university, 
w’hich grants a degree in rural economy. Win- 
ter schools, as well as post-graduate courses, ai*e 
frequently held in these cculeges. Then again, 
there are many secondary scdiools of an agri- 
cultural chai*acter, whei*e the pupils give htulf 
their time to theory and half to piactice. All 
the States possess travelling expeiia in special 
subjects — miirying, fruit growing, viticultui*e, 

— part of whose duty it is to instruct the 
teachera in primary schools how they may best 
utilize for educationui purposes the ground re- 
served to many rural scliools under special Acts, 

The Cape of Good Hope, the Transvaal, the 
Orange Kiver Colony, ana Natal are all engaged 
in perfecting the educational machinery requisite 
for the training of young farmera India, under 
Lord C*ui*zon’8 administration, has set herself to 
provide an agricultural department for educa- 
tion and research in every province; and, with 
Mr. Phipps’s generous donation as a foundation, 
has equipped a magnificent station for agricul- 
tural research at Pusa. 

^yond the British Empire the value of edu- 
cation applied to rural afiTairs has long been 
reoognizM by most countries. In the United 
States of America the organization for teaching 
and research is very extensive. By an Act 
passed in 1862, large grants of puolic lands 
vrere made to each State and Territory for the 
piurpoee of providing at least one ‘College of 
Agi^lture and the Mechanic Arts’. The sales 
of these lands already aggregate 912,000,000, 
while about half as much again is still held in 
rtmrve. An Act passed in iSo allotted a further 
fmt of $1,200^300 annually, and this was 
nifthor supplemented recently by the Nelson 
Ac^ which places an additkw 95000 at the 


diqioi^ of eadi ocdlsM In the departmetit of 
research the FedenJ Government is equally 
lavish. Origmally esoh State had 915,000 per 
annum placed at ito disposal for the creation^ 
an experimental station, ^t this has been lar^y 
added to by the Adams Act and by private 
endowment The annual vote for the service 
of the central office of experimental stations in 
Washington exceeds 91,000,000, besides 925,000 
voted for the distribution of farmers’ bulletina 
The lower grades of amcultural instruction, 
and the special types (horticulture, dairying, 
forestry, veterinary science, &c,), are also pro- 
vided for in the most ample fashion. An 
important feature of activity in research and 
education in agriculture in this country takes 
the form of annual conventions, which serve as 
the medium for the exchange of ideas l»etweeii 
workers engaged in similar pursuits. 

Egypt has tor years possessed a well -staffed 
agricultural college at Ghizeh, to which the 
fellah resorts in ever-increasing numbers. 

In Europe we find Denmark, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Austria, Hungary, Italy, Switzerland, 
Norway, Sweden, France, and Germany with 
elaborate systems of agricultural education and 
research, all of which are modelled on similar 
lines. We need therefore only sketch the organ- 
ization in the two most important countries — 
France and Germany. 

In France, rural object leMtK)n8 are a feature 
of all elementary country schools. In the higher 
elementary schools {Soolt>$ primaires Kupiruturm) 
the principles of agriculture are definitely 
taught. Farm apprenticeship sohcMils (Fermm- 
^coiet) served a u»t*ful purfxwie at one time, 
but are now largely discontinued, their place 
bein^ taken by practical fann h(;1uk>1s (E<xde» 
pratiques cCAqf^culture). These receive pupils, 
usually thirteen to fifteen ytsaim of age, m)ni 
1 the elementary schools, and provide for them a 
three-years course, about half of which is o|)en- 
air and half classroom instruction. General 
education in these schools goes hand in liand 
with technical. Not infrequently H))ecial daii^ 
and other schools are associated with these insti- 
tutions. Higher up the scale we find the Ecolas 
pi'o/essionell^f where experts in horticulture, 
cider making, vine growing, Ac., are trained. 
Corresponding U) our higher agricultural col- 
leges, France provides three national r^dleges of 
agriculture, offering courmjs of two and a lialf 
years, while she also has schools of forestry, 
veterinary science, and sheep breeding. Crown- 
ing all is the Institut National Af^ronamiqus in 
Paris, whose functions are partly general, partly 
research, and partly— and perhaps chiefly— for 
the training of agricultural professors, ^ny 
well-equipped agronomic stations for experiment 
and demonstration are distributed throughout 
the country. 

In Germany we find gardens plaving an im- 
portant didactic part in the pnmary school^ 
From these the sons of well-to-^ farmeiw repair 
to the agricultural schools {LandwirtsckafUieks 
SokvJUn\ which differ from the Oymnasta and 
Retjdsck%L$n in this, that then agricultural 
science takes the place of daseics uid modem 
laoguagee rei^iectively. The neoal doratkMi of 
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the course is three years. For boys who have 
to rest satisfied with a cheaper form of educa- 
tion, the farm schools {Ackerhautchulen) have 
been provided. To these a farm is attached, 
on which a part of each day is spent in manual 
exercises. Winter and evening schools {Fort- 
hUdungMchuIm) are available in most districts 
for young men who can only get away from the 
practical work of the farm in the winter or in 
the evenings. Special schools in dairying, fruit 
growing, £c., of all degrees of elaboration are 
met with where there is an obvious demand for 
them. A great feature in German agricultural 
education is the peripatetic expert or teacher 
{Wandeiiehrer)y wno is generally employed by 
a provincial or other local society, and whose 
business it is to hold local meetings in order 
that the latest advances in agiicultural science 
m^ be brought before practical farmers. 

Lastly, we ^ve the agiicultural colleges and 
agricultural departments (generally called Insti- 
tutes) of universities, where the highest forms 
of study and research may be prosecuted, and 
where a degree in agriculture may be obtained. 
Most of the universities possess such Institutes, 
the best - known being Berlin, Halle, I^ipzig, 
Gottingen, Eostock, Bonn, Kiel, Kdnigsberg; 
while of colleges of equal rank, but not associ- 
ated with a university, mention may be made 
of Weihenstephan in Bavaria, and Hohenheim 
in WUrtemberg. 

(For an exhaustive examination of agricul- 
tural education in England and Wales the i*eport 
and minutes of evidence of the Departmental 
Committee of 1908 may be consulted.) 

[w. Bo.] 

Kduoatlon, A^rloultural, In Ireland. 

— The first movement in the direction of agri- 
cultural education in Ireland was made in 1826, 
when a committee of Ulster gentlemen, having 
collected and subscribed a large sum of money, 
established a residential agricultural school at 
Templemoyle, in county Londonderry. The 
eduoation given at this school was essentially 
practical, its exclusive function being to train 
skilled farmers. The fee charged for board and 
instruction was from £10 to £12 per annum, and 
there were annually in residence from fifty to 
seventy pupils, who were drawn not only from 
Ireland, out from different parts of England and 
Scotland. For nearly a quarter of a century the 
school was self-supporting, but mainly as a result 
of the famine of 1847 the committee of manage- 
ment began to encounter financial difficulties, 
and in order to relieve themselves of further 
responsibilities they, in 1850, handed over the 
institution to the ^>ard of National Education. 

Twelve years subsequent to the establishment 
of the Templemoyle school (viz. in 1838) came 
the first attempt of the National Board to grapple 
with the subject of agricultural education. They 
began by giving a ^lily lecture on agricultural 
science to the students attending the Marl- 
borough Street (Dublin) Normal ^hool for the 
Training of Elementary Teachers. At the same 
time the Board realizi^ that such instruction 
would be useless unless the students were given 
an opportunity of seeing its practical application 
on the farm. Accordingly in the same year they 


acquired the farm at Glasnevin, to which the 
teachers in training might have ea^ access, and 
at which they mi^^t see the practical carrying 
out of the svstems of agriculture and horticulture 
recommended in the classroom. Thus the pri- 
mary purpose of the Glasnevin farm was differ- 
ent from that of Templemoyle in that it was 
intended merely to qualify elementary school- 
masters to give their pupils lessons in the theory 
of agriculture and, where possible, to illustrate 
these lessons by reference to the operations on 
the gardens and small farms attached to the 
National Schools. While this was so, it was 
not, however, the exclusive use to which the 
farm was put, as young men who intended to 
become farmers or land stewards were also re- 
ceived as pupils. Tliis move on the part of the 
National Board was enthusiastically welcomed 
by all classes of the community, ana the Devon 
Commission in 1843 recommended the establish- 
ment of agricultural schools throughout the 
country. This recommendation, however, did 
not take definite form till 1849. In the year 
previous to that, the Lord -Lieutenant (Lord 
Clarendon) appointed a number of instructors, 
whose duty it was to visit farmers, especially 
in districts which had been ravaged by tho 
famine, and advise them as to improvements 
in their methods of farming. The work of these 
men was received with such acclamation that 
the National Board, feeling that there was a 
genuine desire for agricultural education being 
awakened, decided to give practical effect to 
the recommendation of the Devon Commission. 
Accordingly th(^ proceeded to lease a number 
of farms in different parts of the countiy, at 
each of which accommodation was provided for 
a number of resident agricultural pupils and 
arrangements made for their instruction. In 
1849 four of these farms were in working order, 
and in 1856 twenty were in full working order. 
In addition to these public institutions, numer- 
ous fam schools were opened under private 
influence wdiich received financial assistance 
from the National Board. In 1850 the Board 
decided to encourage agricultural education in 
the workhouse schools. Where a farm was at- 
tached to a workhouse, a gratuity was offered 
to the teacher for succe^ul management of the 
farm and for the giving of efficient instruction 
to the pupils. 

Before long, however, an agitation, which 
originated wiWi the Liverpool Financial Befomi 
Association, against the wnole system of agricul- 
tural education in Ireland began to gain ground 
in England. The right of the State to train 
farmers and stewards at the public cost was 
vehemently disputed. Successive Governments 
were hard pres^ in their efforts to defend the 
system, ana ultimately in 1862 the grants in aid 
of workhouse schools had to be abandoned. In 
1870 the Royal Commission on primary educa- 
tion recommended that the numMr of provincial 
agricultural schools should be reduced By the 
year 1872 the enthusiasm of the Irish people 
themselves had reached a very low marl^ and 
the Lord-Lieutenant(Lord Spacer) endeavoured 
to revive that enthusiasm by instituting, in two 
districts in each of the four provinces, a system 
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of Awarding prusea for the baatrmanaged azuali 
l^ldingB un<^r £S valuation in each district 
This system was continued for f ve yea^ and 
was undoubtedly successful in encouraging the 
small farmers to make the most of their nold> 
ings. ^t in the meantime a Departmental 
Committee was appointed by the Treasury in 
1873 to investigate the affairs of certain Irish 
departments, among them the National Board 
of Education. They found that, exclusive of 
Olasuevin, there were in the other twenty agri- 
cultural schools only thirty-three resident pupils. 
The natural consequence was that the Committee 
recommended that the Board should get rid of 
the provincial schools as quickly as possible. 
This course was accordingly adopted, with the 
result tliat by the year 1880 all the farms were 
disposed of except that at the Munster Institute, 
Cork, and that at the Albert Institution, Glas- 
nevin. The chief reason for the retention of the 
latter was to afford facilities for the agricultural 
training of the pupils attending the Marlboi’ough 
Street Normal School. The Munster Institute 
was retained through the co-operation of a com- 
mittee drawn from the city and county of Cork 
who wert* anxious to make it a centre not only 
for the practical instruction of agricultural stu- 
dents, but also, and chiefly, for the training of 
dairymaids. 

A few years previous to this, apiculture had 
been a compulsory subject in pniuaiy schools, 
and a results fee was paid for proficiency in the 
subject. In order to qualify schoolmasters, who 
had not had the opportunities afforded to the 
Marlboi-ough Street students of acquiring a 
knowledge of agriculture at Glasnevin, to earn 
this grant, classes of about fifty were brought 
to Ghuanevin each year, where they received a 
special course of training of six weeks’ duration. 

Til is work continuea until the Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction Act of 1899 brought 
into existence the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction, which body, being 
the authority charged with the duty of pro- 
viding agricultural education, took over from 
the National Commissioners the two institutions 
remaining in their hands, viz. the Albert Agri- 
cultural Collep, Glasnevin, and the Munster 
Institute, Cork. 

Ill the carrying out of the programme of 
agricultural eaucation which the newly formed 
Department had mapped out, the first difficulty 
they bad to face was the absence of qualified 
teachers. Accordingly a Faculty of Agriculture 
wiw at once added to the Royal College of 
Science, Dublin. There scholarships are pro- 
vided for men who are likely to become teachers, 
and who have already acquired a sound know- 
ledge of practical famung. A three years’ course 
of training in science and its application to agri- 
culture is provided in order to fit these men 
to become agricultural instructors. Thereafter 
they receive appointments as instructors under 
a Countv Committee of Agriculture, or at one or 
other of the agricultural stations and institu- 
tions directly under the control of the Deport- 
ment. 

The course at the Bo^al College of Science, 
however, being of a university standard, only 


attracts those whose ultimate aim is to become 
teachers. It is not attended by men who de- 
sire a more limited training and then return to 
their farms. Such a course is provided at the 
Albert College, Glasnevin, where practical and 
theoretical instruction are both given. The best 
of the pupils at Glasnevin usually obtain admis- 
sion to the Royal College of Science, to undergo 
there the higher course of training. There is 
also a horticultural school attached to the Glas- 
nevin College, where men are trained to fill 
the posts of horticultural instructor under the 
various county committeea 

Three <>ther institutions for the training of 
men — agricultural stations as they ara ciuh^ 
— have been established by the Jle^mrtment. 
At these the training is of a still more [)racticAl 
nature. The course extends for one year, and 
the great majority of the punils retui'n tf> their 
farms, although a very limitea numlwr find their 
way to Glasnevin, and thence to the ( 'til lege of 
Science. In addition to the training of young 
farmers, these stations {)erff»rm other usefm 
functions, such as the carrying out of experi- 
ments, and the breeding and distribution of 
pure-bred sires for use under the Dejwirtment’s 
schemes of live-stock improvement. 

Another form of instruction is that provided 
at the winter schools of agriculture. Thi»«6 
schools, although dire<'ted and sufiervised by 
the Department, are under the control of the 
(k)unty Agricultural 0)mmittees, and the ex- 
penses connected therewith, with the exception 
of the salary of the teacher, which is paid by 
the De|)artment, are a charge ufK>n the (V>m- 
mittees’ funds, tliese being derivtd partly from 
the county rates and partly from Departmental 
grants. The Bch(H)lR are open at Icxal country 
centres for alK)ut twenty weeks from Octol»er to 
March, and are attendea by young men who ai*e 
actually engaged at farm work. Each scIkk)1 is 
open for two or three days per week, and thuc 
the same teacher is able to attend at three 
two different scbools as the case may lie, while 
at the same time continued alisence from home 
on the part of the students is avoided. Ex- 
penses of equipment are limited to a very small 
sum, and instruction is given in such niatters as 
have a direct liearing on farm practicje. It may 
be noted that while in 1902 there was only one 
such school in Ireland, in 1908 there have been 
established about fifty -five schools in twenty- 
one counties. 

Lastly we come to the scheme of Itinerant 
Instruction in Agriculture. Tliis is the pioneer 
work of the whole system, without which the 
other forms of education already refeiTed to 
would not be ixissible. The instiiict^>rs deliver 
lectures, caiTy out experiment advi»w f^ners 
by letter or by personal v^BiU^ assist in the 
cnecking of fraud in the sale of seeds, manures, 
and feeaingstuffs, adjudicate in the Cottage and 
Farm Prize Competitions, and in many cases dis- 
charge duties in connection with the live-stock 
improvement schemes. In 1900 one county had 
ite instructor— in 1908 every county has one, and 
several have two instructors. 

It will thus be seen that the Dmrtment haa 
developed a graduated system of agricultural 
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education which will enable an intelligent youtxg 
fanner, who has been inspired bj^ the teaching ot 
the itinerant instructor, to obtain a thorou^j 
sound agricultural education, first at the local 
winter school, then at the agricultural station, 
then at the Albert College, and finally at the 
Bcy^al College of Science. 

It only remains to be said that the training 
of women teachers and workers, which in many 
ways is as important as that of men, has not 
been overlooked by the Department. In fact, 
with the exception of the university course, 
similar provision is made for women as for men. 
There are two training schools for teachers of 
dairying, poultry keeping, and farm housekeep- 
ing, ana there are also a number of subsidiary 
schools from which the moat capable pupils are 
sent to the training schools, while itinerant in> 
structors in dairying and poultry keeping are 
employed in almost every county in Ireland. 

[j, Wo.l 

[yote . — ^The hUtorioal portion of this artiolo is taken 
from a letter written in January, 1B83, by the late Bir 
Patrick Keenan, K. 0. M.O., C. B., Regideiit Commii- 
sioner of National Education, to Hig Excellency the Earl 
Bpenoer, K.G., then Lord-Lioutonant of Ireland. Thig 
letter ig reproduced in Ikeland, Industuial and Aori- 
CULTURAL.] 

Kduoatlon In Rural Schools. — The 

means adopted to educate or diaw out the men- 
tal powers of a child wore at one time practi- 
* cally the same in all schools. The subjects were 
reading, writing, and arithmetic in the lower 
classes, and languages and mathematics in the 
higher classes. In the lower classes the sub- 
jects are the same as of old, but they are taught 
in a more intelligent way. Teacners have a 
better knowledge of the child mind than for- 
merly, and a clearer conception of the processes 
of mental development. The newer and more 
rational methods of education were first intro- 
duced into the larger city and town schools, but 
they are now generally followed even in the 
most rural schools. 

The school subjects of tlie higher classes have, 
however, undergone a radical diange. It is now 
recognized that languages and matnematics are 
not the only suitable means of education, and 
that these subjects are for the average, and 
especially for the duller pupils, probably the 
least effective. For the few boys of intellectual 
oast of mind, languages and mathematics will 
always hold their place, but abstract ideas and 
theoretical problems do not appeal with any 
force to the general mind. In omer to meet the 
case of the average and the dull pupil the Real 
School has been evolved, and pupils deal with 
realities and occurrences in preference to ab- 
stractions and illustrationa 

A certain cast of mind can be educated best 
through the hand. Manual training in paper 
work, in woodwork, or in gardening has been 
introduced, and pupils are required to perform 
certain operations, the performance oi which 
stimulates the motor centres of the brain. It 
is found that pupils, after undergoing such a 
course of education, approach abstract and intel- 
lectual processes with new interest and vigour. 

But languages and mathematics, even when i 
suitable subjects of education, do not give much { 


I information which is of practical use in the sub- 
I eluent career of pupils who are to devote their 
lives to rural puniuxts ; whereas nature study, 
woodwork, and gardening, besides being equally 
good means, in competent hands, of mentiu dis- 
cipline, leave with the pupil certain information 
wnich is of practical use in after-life. 

Rural work calls for more intelligence and 
observation power than most occupations. Few 
rural operations are of a purely mechanical 
nature, and, alike from their variety and nature, 
they make a constant call for powers of obser- 
vation and inference. 

The older race of farmers, shepherds, and 
gamekeepers were keen observers, and the chil- 
dren learned from the fathers; but in modern 
times the pupils are for the greater portion of 
their early year's under the care of the teacher, 
and it is the more necessary that the school 
curricula should supply what would otherwise 
have been gained in the course of nature. Be- 
sides, it is eminently desirable, in view of the 
depopulation of the rural districts, and the con- 
sequent deartli of agricultural labour and the 
overcrowding in towns, with the resulting loss 
of virility in the race, that pupils should receive 
a bias towards rural life and work. The older 
forms of education diverted the best brains of 
the country district into the professions, and 
though this may be always more or less tlie 
case, something may be done to pive the rank 
and file a more pleasumble anticipation in be- 
ginning country work. 

Practical science work is an important sub- 
ject of education in most lar^e schools, and well- 
equipped chemical and physical laboratories are 
to be found in these schools. In the small rural 
school such equipment is impossible, alike from 
the cost of installation and tne dearth of pupils 
of suitable age. But the rural school has its 
com pen Silt ion. It is close to nature’s laboratory, 
where the myriad pi'ocesses of animal and vege- 
table life are in evidence. Nature study takes 
the place of laboratory work, and does so with 
one manifest advantage : the problems of nature 
ara so varied as to suit the child mind at all 
stages of growth. The youngest child may watch 
the bright-coloured yellow, blue, or red jotted 
buttermes as they flit from flower to flower; 
the older pupils may trace the evolution from 
the egg to tne caterpillar, fiom the chrysalis 
to the butterfly ; while the senior pupils may 
compare the local colour of the butterfly with 
its Burioundiugs, and the provision made by 
nature for its safety from its enemies. 

The life -history of the frog may be daily 
watched even in the classroom, and the growth 
of a plant, such as the bean, may be a source of 
interest and education, and of subsequent prac- 
tical use to the pupils. 

One other genersd observation falls to be miule. 
The rural population must depend largely on 
itself for tlie means of recreation and enjoy* 
xnent, and during the school career such a love 
for nature study, for finurdening, or for aome 
such pursuit should be developea as will afford 
a means of profitable and pleasant oocupatioii 
during the hours of adult leisure. 

A word of warning, however, must be given. 
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Hie Tslae of the method of edacsdon oatlined 
will depend on the manner in which the worir is 
carried on. The teacher most not tell the pupil 
tfaiuga In the pest, too much information has 
been a^ed of chudren, and the natural tendency 
of teachers has been to fill the memory with 
isolated facts. The memory may be cultiyated 
at the expense of higher qualities of mind, ob- 
servation and deduction. The pupils must be 
allowed to disoover things for themselves. The 
teacher may guide them, may lead them near 
to the point to be discovered, may by judicious 
questioning direct the observation power, but 
Ae actual observation must be made by the in- 
dividual pupil. Progress will be slow, painfully 
slow at first ; but the very fact that progress is so 
slow only confinna what has been said as to the 
eminent suitability of this method of education 
for a particular type of mind. All the subjects 
shoula be correlated. Leaves and insects col- 
lected by the children should be the objects of 
the drawing lesson ; the laying out of the school 
garden a lesson in practical mensuration; the 
cost of seeds or the sale of produce a lesson in 
arithmetic ; and the pnifit and loss, one in book- 
keeping. Composition and spelling, if corre- 
lated to the nature study in gai-den work, be- 
come natuml nu>des of expression, and pupils 
unconsciously learn to compose and spell. Ct>m- 
position is sometimes taught by reading a story 
to the pupils and asking them to reproduce the 
meaning, or a piece of poetry is read and a prose 
pamphinse is rea nested. Now there are two 
mental processes nere going on, and one is apt 
U) conflict with the other. Tlie pupil has the 
difficulty of clearly understanding the story or 
the poem, and secondly of expressing what he 
thinks. The critic of such work cannot know 
with certainty whether the looseness of expres- 
sion arises from want of clearness of concyjtion, 
or from lack of the ability to express. In de- 
scribing a thing or a process which the pupil 
knows, he is doing one thing only, and any in- 
accuracy can be at once fixed on by the teacher, 
and the faulty expression is seen to be so by the 
pupil 

Moreover, the call for accurate verbal descrip- 
tion reacts on the observation powers of the 
pupil and forces him to look once again more 
carefully, and warns him in future to be more 
exact in his study. The enthusiastic supporters 
of such education even go further, and say that 
the very fact that the pupil must habitually 
observe carefully and state exactly what he sees, 
fosters the habit of truthfulness. 

Thus far we have dealt mainly with subjects 
sp^ially suitable to boya Girls, however, may 
join in such subjects, with the exception of 
woodwork, with profit. There are, however, a 
number of subjects specially applicable to otIs, 
wwnely cookery, laundry worx, and bous^old 
economy generally. The equipment necessary 
for practi^ instruction in tnese subjects is not 
specially costly, and the difficulty of a suitable 
teacher may be overcome by a lady member, of 
tlie staff qualifying during the summer recess, 
or by the school authorities securing the ser- 
vices of a peripatetic tmtehef. 

Having now diecuseed the general aim of the 
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suUe^ of instniction specially suitable for rural 
sch^ls, we append examples of the ooume «f 
rtufy recommended by the Board of Eduoatkm 
in England and by the Scotch Education De- 
partment 

SuoGSsnoNs FOR Nature Studt.— -( a) En- 
coura|^ the little children to bring a flower, 
leaf, &c., to school, a new one each dav, and use 
them as far as possible for decorative purposes, 
being satisfied at first by merely stimumting 
wonder, interest, and delight in natural objects. 
Throughout school life it is desirable that the 
children should be encouraged to bring things 
to school that appear to them to be interesting ; 
the teacher may thus learn as much as the chil- 
dren, and the school cabinet may become a really 
valuable museum of local natural history. 

(6) In the autumn or the summer get the 
little children to bring the leaf of a tree to 
school, a diiferent one tor each lesson ; let them 
get a recoid of their shapes on isiper, afterwards 
oiling in the midribs and veins, and colouring 
with a brush. Get the children to try to de- 
scribe the size, shape, margin, and colour in their 
own words, thus: shaped, finger -shajied, 

toothed, and so on. Each child will in time get 
quite a collection of drawings, and will get to 
observe differences of form. Later on, in the 
fourth or fifth class, the pupils should unite in 
making a collection of specimens of the Iwrk, 
wood, twigs, buds, leaf, flower, and fruit, with 
a drawing or photograph, of each kiml of tree 
growing in the neighbourhood. 

(c) Get the children to grow seeds lietweon 
the side of a tumbler or lamp-gloss and a piece 
of blotting paper fitted wdthin it. l^et each 
child, if possible, have a seiwirate ex|>erimont, 
and have the responsibility of keejiing the paper 
sufficiently moist Let it draw the bursting seed 
and growing seedling day by day ; never mind 
at first how badly the drawing is done, it is 
trying to do it that mattei-s. Aliove all, do not 
show tlie child how to do it, for we must avoid 
the possibility of the child learning to draw 
what it thinKS it ought to see. Next year, 
using the same device, let them study how seeds 
germinate, keeping one tumbler in the dark, 
another in the light, one tumbler in a cold, 
another in a warm place, another half -filled 
with water to exclude air, another without water 
enough to keep it moist, and get the children 
to describe in their own words what they learn 
from their experiments. Similar exisirimenU 
may be made upon how plants grow from seed- 
lings. 

(ol) Study the growth of plants from seeds, 
bulbs, and corms in soil. Tnis can be done in 
such a way that the plants become an orna- 
ment, not a disfigurement to the schr)olrooni. 
Organize an exhibition of plants grown by the 
chudren in their own homes, either confining 
the exhibition to the one school, or extending 
it to a group of schools. 

(e) Study animal life as far as this can be 
done in the schoolroom by means of an aquarium 
for water beetles, newts, frogs, Ac., and by means 
of boxes with glass fronts and perforated zinc 
backs for butterflies and moths. Get the chil- 
dren to Tpaks diawiDgs, and to describe in thdr 
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mn y orda ttie changea the^ observe, carefully 
revising the written work with a view to secur- 
ing denniteness and accuracy of observation. 
In the neighbourhood of the sea, a salt-water 
aq^rium should also be kept, and the living 
objects of the sea and seashore compared with 
those of land and fresh water. Havmg secured 
a coloured picture of a bird common in the 
locality, set the children the exercise of observ- 
ing its habits, especially its food, during their 
time out of school, and when sufficient time has 
elapsed, get them to write out an account All 
the commoner birds should be thus studied. 

(f^ Let all the children of one class unite in 
making a collection of wild flowers, pressing, 
mounting, and naming them with the common 
names, sorting into families those more easy to 
recognize, e.g. the composite, leguminous, cruci- 
ferous, and gramineous plants, and also classi- 
fying them according to their habitat, e.g. hedge- 
row, marsh, clay-land, light-land, and moorland 
plants. 

a Study the physiographical features of a 
bourhood : the work ot the streams in carv- 
ing^ out a channel, and in depositing gravel, 
sand, and mud ; the geological outcrops that form 
the subsoils, with the soils lying upon these ; the 
perviousnesB of the various soils to water, and 
their power of raising water by capillarity ; cor- 
relating these with a rough determination of 
the proportion of stones, mud, sand, as ascer- 
tained by stirring the soils with water in a 
narrow glass and allowing to settle ; the differ- 
ence in the hardness of the water as it falls 
in rain and as it issues from springs and land 
drains, indicating the dissolving out of lime from 
the soil ; the trees, crops, and wild plants grow- 
ing on each type of soil and at dinerent eleva- 
tions. This physiographical nature study in- 
volves some out-of-d()or work of the pupils with 
the teacher. Its importance, however, is very 
great. 

(4) Let some of the boys take turns, two at a 
time, in reading and recording the barometer, 
and wet and dry bulb thermometers when these 


can be procured, plotting the variations en 
squared paper and issuing weather forecasts. 

For Boys in the Upper Classes only.-^({) Study 
the grasses, collecting bunches of the flowering 
heads, and also mounting specimens to show 
roots. Name them with the common names, 
and sort them into useful, useless, and injurious 
grasses ; into annual grasses that propagate them- 
selves by seed, and perennial grasses some of 
which propagate themselves also hy underground 
stems; into grasses characteristic of wet land 
and dry land, pasture, meadow, and moorland. 
Clumps of the grasses might be grown in the 
school garden. 

(j) Study the weeds common in arable farm 
or garden land in the neighbourhood, especially 
their time of seeding ana root systems, with a 
view to understanding the best means of eradi- 
cating them. 

(k) Study the insects of economic importance, 
including (\ ) bees, for which an apiary must be 
started; (2) injurious insects, such as Winter 
and Codlin Moth, Ox Warble Fly, Gadfly, Wire- 
worm, Crane Fly, Turnip Flea Beetle, Ap^ 
(various species), and Black Currant Mite, ^e 
work should include not only observations of 
their life-history as far as this is possible, but also 
the collecting of specimens of egg, larva, pupa, 
and perfect insect, with example of damage 
done, and information on the natural enemies 
and preventive measures. Tliis information the 
boys should be encouraged to get from external 
sources, and schools undertaking this study 
should apply for leaflets of the Board of Agri- 
culture, wnich will be invaluable for reference. 

(l) Collect farm and garden seeds with a view 
to learning to recognize them and their im- 
purities, and to judge good seed ; test them for 
germinating capacity by placins? them on mois- 
tened blotting mper in an incubator rigged up 
by the boys, separate clumps of each kind of 
seed might be sown in the school garden. 

(m) Make a scrapbook of farm stock with a 
view to learn to recognize the principal breeds 
of horses, sheep, catUe, pigs, and poultry, the 
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Nature Calendar 


Year 


Date. 

Object. 

Observation. 

Observer. 


(Name of bird.) 

(Name of fish, reptile, or 
amphibian. ) 

(Name of wild animal.) 

(Name of beetle, moth, 
butterfly, oaterpillar, 
&c.) 

(Name of wild flower.) 

(Name of tree.) 

(Garden crop.) 

(Farm operation.) 

Seen (if rare) arriving, building, aitting, singing, 
young birda hatched, young blrda flying, feeing 
on , migrating. 

Spavming or laying egga, batching, changing form. 

Seen (if rare) emerging from hibernation, feeding 
on . 

First seen, where seen, feeding on — . 

First seen in flower, where eeen. 

In leaf, in fl«wer. 

Sown, priok^ out, planted out, earthed up, ripe for 
gathering, flo. 

Lw ploughed, wheat sown, hedges layered, lambing 
begun, spring S0K& sown, seeds sown with com, cows 
turned out td pasture, land prepared for roots, 
sheep washed. Coots hoed ana topdreased, sheep 
sheared, tun^ iflngled, haymaking begun, sheep 
dipped, harvest iMg^ orimson olover sown, ko. 
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acnpB beinff obtained by the boys from agri- 
cultural ana local papera Similar work might 
be done in garden crone. 

(n) Cultivate school garden plots, regarding 
the work as the study of the ^wth of plants 
iu relation to the soil 

. For Oirli in the Upper Cla$ee$ otUv.^o) Where 
poultry are kept, allow a few girls to share in 
the management of the ^rd, studying the go<^ 
qualities of the various bre^s, keeping a record 
of the eggs, treating the ailments, and keeping 
notebooks and accounts. 


^ measure the 

tlwt noes to the top of varioue «mplM. 
out one teet tube with pond water, another 
with spring water, and observe bow long milk 
wi^ whi<* they are afterwards filled ulcee to 
cur^e, and whether in the first case a taint is 
produce(L Keep one test tube of milk in a wann 
pla^ and one in a cold, and observe times of 
curoling. Repeat the first experiment, but firwt 
boil the pond water. A number of aimilar ex- 
periments can be devised. 
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School Gardening. See Gardens, School. 

The following syllabus of instruction is re- 
commended by the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment for pupils between the ages of twelve and 
fourteen who are attending rural schools. 

Course for Rural School 

(1) Nature Study. — Continued ao aa to secure on the 

part of the pupila familiarity with {a) the rooka, 
aoila, and j^nta of the diatrict; {b) the life- 
hiatoriea ox weeda and inaect {^ts, with the 
remedies against them; (c) wind and insect 
pollination of plants ; [d) relations of air, water, 
and soil to vegetable and animal life. 

Note. — Instruction in the above su^eots must through- 
out be of a practical character. To this end, school 
gardens should be formed and made use of; observa- 
tions on bees and beekeeping should be made where 
possible; and advantage sbomd be taken of any agri- 
cultural experiment stations in the neighbourhoofL 
When the instruction is of a sufficiently practical char- 
acter, given throuffh the medium of a school garden, 
special grants will be allowed. 

(2) Geometry and Mensuration.— (a) Construction 

and measurement of figures drawn to scale by 
the use of compasses, protractors, set squares, 
kc.; (b) construction and use of graphs; (c) for 
advanced pupils, mensuration of regular solids. 

Note. — The teaching throughout must deal with con- 
crete problems ; and in the use of mathematical instru- 
ments oonreot methods Mid exactness of measurement 
must be looked upon as of prime importanoe. 

(8) Studjr of Newspaper Market Reports. — With ex- 
ercises and caloulatioiis based upon these. 

(41 The Keeping of Accounts. 

(5) OptionaL— Woodwork (or ironwork). 

J- Ott.] 

■•Iworm. See ANOtnLLULiD.dE, Ttlenchus, 
uid Hbtbrodbra. 

VOTt Mructiirffi of.— The ehape of a 
heii^R egg is familiar to all ; it is longer tmin it is 
broad, imd has one pointed and one flattish ^nd. 
The weight, which averages about 2 oz., varies 
•ooording to Uie breed, some eggs weig^g 
<>*. or more, while others dd not turn the s^es 
et 1| oz. 21ie outer covering of the egg is some' 


times white, sometimes dark-brown, and some- 
times fawn, the colour dejiendtng in a large 
measure on the breed or variety of the ben. 
This covering or shell is c()m})osed of carlNinate 
of lime, phosphate of lime, and animal gluten. 
It is fiernnated hy a multitude of microscopic 
holes through which fresh air enters to the 
embryo during incubation and the poisonous 
products of respiration are exjielled. From the 
moment the egg is laid, there is a constant evapo- 
ration of the cr>n tents going on tli rough these 
holes. The rapidity of tliis evaporation depends 
upon the conditions and the teiiijHTature under 
which the egg is kept, as it is crinstderahly 
quicker during the summer than during tho 
winter, and if subjected to a high temjHsrature 
it is very rapid indeed. Adhering to the shell 
are two meiubianes, tenned the inner and the 
outer membranes, which are slightly connected 
to each other, excepting at the broad end of the 
egg, where they separate to form the air ipaco. 
As evaporation takes place the air space inci'eases 
in size, and by this means the age of an egg can 
be determined to a nicety. In an egg which is 
new laid the air space is quite small, whereas 
in one that is say three weeks old it probably 
occupies one-seventh of the entire spi^e. 

The white of an egg is in three distinct layers, 
the outer, the middle, and the inner; these can 
be seen plainly in a hard-boiled tggj as the layers 
i frequently separate when the egg is cut in two. 

I The white consists mainly of albumen in a trans- 
parent and liquid form, free from smell or taste, 
and is composed of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and sulphur. The yolk is 
enclosed by a very thin sac, termed the vitelline 
membrane, and being less dense than the white, 
whichever way the is turned it is always 
on the upper side. This is composed of organic 
salts, vitelline, albuminous matter, a fatty phos- 
phoric substance, and colouring matter. In 
shape it resembles a thickened horsesbos, the 
inner portion, the utricle, being composed of a 
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<K>n8id«rabl^ lighter material. The chief purj^ 
of the yolk is to supply the embiyo with Dourish* 
meat during development and during the first 
three or four days uter batching; immediately 
before the chicken makes its exit the remaining 

S ortion is absorbed into the lower part of the 
igestive tract, and contains sufi^ient nutriment 
for the time mentioned. 

Fastened to each end of the vitelline mem- 
brane are two cords of thickened albumen, 
twisted in form, called the chalazte ; these ter- 
minate in the middle layer of white, and their 
purpose is to keep the yolk in position; were it 
not for these, it would float freely in the white. 
These are the two parts always removed in beat- 
ing an egg ; it is often thought that they have 
something to do with the germ of life, but this 
is not the case, their Sole use being to keep the 
yolk in position. The cerrn contained in a fer- 
tile egg is quite invisible to the naked eye, but 
it is situated within the vitelline membmne at 
the mouth of the utricle. [w. itr.] 

MggBi Packing: of. — The methods of 
packing vary very greatly, each country having 
to a certain extent its own system. At the pre- 
sent time, however, all foreign and the oest 
Irish eggs are packed in long wooden cases hold- 
ing tw^ve ‘ long hundi eds’ (1440), and they have 
a double partition in the centre, so that by saw- 
ing in two, two half cases are obtained without 
unpacking. For long distances these cases are 
undoubtedly the best, and the boxes being cheap 
they are non-returnable, a fact which saves a 
large amount of labour and curtails the expense 
to the producer. The material employed in 
packing is usually clean, straight straw, but 
some Continental traders are using wood wool ; 
this is an excellent substitute, though not so 
good. Owing to the fact that the eggs for 
foreign countries are all graded to size, tliey 
travd quite safely. 

In this country, eggs have only to travel a 
comparatively short distance, tliei'eforo other 
cases are generally used, lu some instances, 
baskets holding from five to ten long hundi*eds 
are employed, but there are now several boxes 
on the market which are equally good. 

The three essential features of a good eggbox 
are: (1) easy to pack and unpack, (2) s% in 
transit, and (3) easy to clean if an egg should 
get broken. The best boxes are fitt^ with 
cardboard sections, with a layer of wood wool 
between the sections. Renewals are cheap, and 
if the boxes are made of laths of wood about 
apart, there is a great saving in carriage. 
Other boxes are fitted with felt-covered tray^ 
but they have this disadvantage — they are diffi- 
cult to clean if an egg liappens to get broken. 
One most important matter is that the packing 
material shall be clean and sweet Eggs are 
very susceptible to external influences, and if 
the straw or wood wool is dirty they will bo 
aflected by it, and may become tainted though 
quite fresh. [w. Br.j 

PrM«rvatlOii of. — During the 
last two or three decades, eggs have ceased to be 
a luxury and have become a necessity, and the 
demand in this country is enormous all the year 
voqucL UnforUuMitely, the supply is limited 


during the colder laonths of the year, and Ihste* 
fore there is a oomiderable di&rence in price 
between the winter and spring trades, ana this 
ffict has led many eooneejed with the market- 
ing of eggs to experiment in preserving this 
necessary article of food. 

Although it is possible to preserve eggs success- 
fully for a certain period of time, no method has 
yet been discovered which will keep Uiem in 
exactly the same state as when laid. No pre- 
servea or pickled egg has ever the ^ milky’ white 
which is such a distinctive feature of the new- 
laid, and, moreover, changes take place within 
the shell wlienever eggs are kept, over which all 
pieservatives have only a limit^ control. A 
very large propiirtion of the foreign or tK)X eggs 
which are leceived in Britain have been held 
over from the plenteous to the scarce season of 
the year, and all users agree that they are no- 
thing like the fresh article. 

To secure efiective pi-eservation there are two 
main factors — (1) keep the yolk suspended 
in the centre of the albumen, and (2) to hinder 
evaporation of the liquid portion of the egg. 
The former is the more difficult U) arrange, as 
it is frequently impossible to constantly alter 
the position of each egg. An interesting point 
arises as to whether an infertile egg w'iTi keep 
longer than one in which there is Uie germ of 
life. We know that the former cannot go rotten 
— only dry up — w'hereas one which contains life 
can decompose; therefore it is to be recom- 
mended that when eggs are to be put down, 
iufertiles should be used for this purpose when- 
ever possible. 

No matter which method of preservation is 
adopted, there are two points which must not 
1)6 forgotten. The first is that the eggs should 
be brought under the influence of the preserva- 
tive as soon after they are laid as possible; and 
secondly, that they be kept at a fairly low 
temperature during the entire priKess. If these 
two suggestions are followed the results will be 
found to be better. 

Various metlnxls of preserving have l>een sug- 
gested, but only three of these are in common 
use. We refer to the (1) liiiiewater process; 

(2) the use of waterglass (silicate of soda), and 

(3) cold storage. Of the other methods two may 
lust bo mentioned, namely, keeping in salt, and 
by rubbing the eggs with fat, butter, or glycer- 
ine. These latter oo not, however, produce good 
results, besides being more expensive. 

The limewater process is over a hundred 
years old, but even so it is still one of the liest 
methods, being easy to carry out, and inexpen- 
sive. The are placed in vats or tubs as 
soon after being laid as possible, and a prepani- 
tion consisting of 20 gal. of water, 4 gal. of fine 
slaked lime, and 1 gal. of salt is poured over 
them. All the em must be well covered, some 
2 or 3 inches of the liquid being above the top 
layer. It is sometimes foand necessary to add 
a small additional quantity of lime during the 
process, and this is done by tying a cloth con- 
taining a little lime loosely over the top of the 
vat, so that it just touches the water. A rougher 
me^od is to throw in a handful of lime occa- 
sionally; but this is somewhat rieky, lor the 
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seerat of ibe ntoocH of this metbod is onlj to 
Me as aaodt lime as can bo taken up bj the 
water. 

During recent years the waterglan method 
has come into rogae. Waterglaaa is a eolubie 
eiJicate of toda, and can be purchased from 
chemists in a concentrated form. A 10 > per- 
cent solution is made in water, hot water being 
used as it takes less time to dissolve, and the 
eggs are covered with this liquid. It has been 
found in America that a 3-per-cent solution 
is as effective as 10 per cent This system is 
prhaps the best when the number of eggs to 
{)e preserved is small, as the labour involved in 
making the preparation is not so great; though, 
on the other hand, it is rather moi*e expensive 
than the lime water process. 

The last method to be mentioned — although 
not practised extensively in this country at pre- 
sent — will undoubtedly come more into use in 
the future. Eggs can be kept in good condition 
for a short length of time under cold stoiage, 
but only in a few instances are these cold stores 
available. The effect of chilling is to h<»ld all 
action in suspension, and therefore should prove 
successful, but the great difficulty is that the 
eggs will deteriorate as much in twenty- four 
hours after coming out of the cold chamber | 
as will pickled eggs in a week or ten days after 
being taken out of the limcwater. If, however, | 
cold stores are in the neighbourhood they should j 

employed when the eggs have only to be held I 
for two or three weeks in warm weather. The 
liest temperature is 34 '^ F., or 2 degnwa above 1 
freezing-point. When the eggs are required for 1 
use, they should be gently laised in tempera- 
ttire by being kept for a few hours in a room | 
about 38 F., gradually placing them in warmer ' 
air until the normaJ temperature has been 
reached. I 

If eggs have to be kept for two or three weeks ' 
only, they can be kept in quite good condition i 
in a ccK)l cellar or room if they are turned two | 
oi’ three times a week. In a low temperature j 
the liquid pK)rtion of the egg does not evaporate j 
so rapidly, and the effect of turning is to keep i 
the yolk suspended in the centre of the white; | 
therefore for a short period this method can be ! 
recommended. [w, Br.] ] 

Statistics of.— No definite esti- ! 
mate of the number of the eggs produced in the 
United Kingdom can be formed. The num- 
l)er of the hens forming the potential breeders 
is unknown. £ven if the renewed attempt in 
the agricultural schedules for 1908 to collect 
returns of the numbers of poultry kept in Great 
Britain should prove more successful than the 
former effort at enumeration, the actual crop 
«f eggs available for consumption in any year 
is not easy to compute. The importation of eggs 
from abroad, the sources of this supply, and its 
fluctuation in proportion to the total number of 
ooiisuiners in this oountry, may be nevertheless 
*^ei^y ascertained. In ^great hundreds' (120X 
is the trade denominmtion employed by 
the Customs authorities in computing the annual 
^poits of eggs, the year 1907 showed a slight 
calling off in tl^ numbers reoeited, or 18,56^000 
great hundreds compared with 18,874,000 in the 
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piimwsyw,^d 18,814,000 in 1905. In actual 

fT S*?— ^ in the Uldes appeanno lioth in 
the Statistical Abstracte of the BosrdT of Trade 
and in the annual records of the Board of Ajm- 
cultjire, we received 2,228,148,000 eggs of all 
qualities and of varied origin in 1907 ; and this, 
although below the quou of the immediately 
preceding seasons, is very considerably more 
than in earlier years. These figures are too 
large to be easily grasped, and it is easier to 
foiin an impression of their iimgnitude by 
noting that tiiis importation represents a value 
of over £7,000,000 sterling in recent years, com- 
pared with under £4,700,000 in the last five 
years of the 19th century. The value of the 
imports was little more than half that figure 
in 1876-80, and liarely excecdt*d £I,(XK>,(X?) in 
the five years 1866-70, the period with which 
our agricultural statistics themselves t<K>k their 
current shape. Put in another way, and in 
relation to tlie growth of (»ur }M»pulatioii in this 
country, it is calculated that in the five years 
last mentioned there were only imported 14 egga 
per annum for each peiwon here— a ratio whioi 
became 22 eggs to each jierson in 1876- HO, 44 to 
cjach person in 181X)-1900, and 53 fier fsTson in 
1901-5. The maximum supply would ap^iear to 
have lieen 56 eggs [au* iierson in both 19(13 and 
1904 — a decline to 52 f)er iiermin following in 
1905 and 1906, and a further drop to 51 in 
1907. This may perhafw 1 k» acc'cpted as an indi- 
cation of the result of the development of poul- 
try keeping at home which is Isilieved to have 
occurred. 

At iiresent and for some years Itufisia, with 
a highly organized collecting trade, has l>een 
very much the largest contributor* to the foreign 
egg supply of the British jKM»ple, nuu’e than 
800, (XX), 000 eggs coming into our [Kuts annu- 
ally for the last five years from this source. 
Although Kiga is the pr'incifial isn't of ex|K)rt, 
the real source of supjilies lies much farther 
inland in Tamlsjff, the v olga, and Kazan. Den- 
mark follows Hussia as a seller* of eggs this 
country, with an average of some 450,(KX),0(X», 
and Germany sends us a mote fluctuating U>tal, 
averaging 340,(XM»,U0U. Belgium also figures in 
the return as another prominent transmitter of 
eggs to Gr-eat Britain ; but her trade, as indeed 
that of Germany, is largely that of an inter- 
mediary, and the produce now reaching us from 
these countries may not unfairly be credit49d in 
great part to Austria-Hungary or other lew 
ppuIouB Btates. The French export of eggr 
Lu) declined of late, and among the otbei' 
smaller sources of supply there are some unlikel)* 
countries mentionea, such as Egypt, Morfxxjo, 
and even Turkey. The Canadian expor^ at ono 
time noteworthy, has ot late years considerably 
diminished, under 14,0(X),()00 eggs coming fre^n 
this c<jlony in 1907, against 67,000,0(X) in 1903. 

The average prices of British eggs were calcu- 
lated by the Board of Agriculture at from 
lOi. 7cl. to IIj. 7dL per 120 in 1908, and 10a liki, 
to lU lOd. in 1907, the Irish supply being put 
at 9a 6d: to 10«. 6<i in 1906, and »a 9d. to 
lOi. lid. in the later year. The Danish eggs 
were quoted at 9a 9d. to Ila, and 10a to lU U 
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in these jears respectively. The range in dif- 
ferent months is ve^ wide—the British figures 
for best Qualities in April running down to 
7s. ana in December running up to 18s. It 
may be added that recent consular reports speak 
of Kussian eggs as procurable in the interior at 
prices ranging from £2, 11s. to £5, 16s. for cases 
of 1440 eggs, to which the cost of railwajr transit 
largely adds— from Kazan to Riga costing £26 
for a wagon load of 10 tons of eggs, the shipping 
freight tnence to our ports running up to 2^. 6a. 
per ton. [p. a. c.] 

■Eyptf Ai^rlouliurs of. — From time 
immemorial, Egypt has been mainly an agri- 
cultural country, parts of whose rich alluvial 
deposits have long been made to yield two and 
thr^ crops a year by carefully regulated irri- 
gation. Out of a total population of nearly 11 
millions, over 2 million males are agriculturists 
belonging to the fellahin or p^sant population 
of the Nile, and fully two-tnirds of the entire 
population subsist from agriculture. 

According to its physictu features E^ypt may 
be divided into (1) the agricultuml portions, con- 
sisting mainly of the Nile valley and its delta, 
and the fertile oases in the western desert ; and 

S the non -agricultural portions, including the 
lert plateaux and the mountainous eastern 
and north-eastern tracts. And of these the 
Nile valley and its delta are of by far the most 
importance as regards agriculture. The most 
fertile tract of all is the southern portion of the 
Nile delta, which extends north and south for 
100 mile^ and has a width of 155 miles along 
the Mediterranean coast, while its eastern and 
western limits are determined by the higher 
ground of the deserts, up to which the silt-laden 
Nile floods cannot reacn. Near the coast line 
the delta is a barren area of sandhills and salty 
wastes except where reclaimed, but in ascena- 
ing the Nile valley in a southward direction 
the quality of the alluvial deposits rapidly im- 
proves, so as to make them among the most 
tertile parts of Egypt. The delta soil is a fine 
dark-grey sand, with particles so fine as often 
to make it look like a stiff clay. This alluvium 
usually varies in thickness from 55 to 70 ft., 
although it often attains from six to eight times 
that depth in some parts ; and the whole delta 
forms a wide alluvial plain only about 30 ft 
above the sea -level at the highest point of its 
southern extremity. 

From where it enters Egypt proper at 22° N. 
down to 26° N., the Nile valley rarely exceeds 
2 miles in breadth, but from here onwards for 
over 500 miles to the sea the average width of 
cultivation is about 10 milea This cultivable 
belt lies chiefly on the left bank of the river, its 
limitation being due to stony and sandy ground 
stretching up to the foot of the limestone hills 
in which this rift valley was oiiginally formed. 

In June the Nile water runs clear and with- 
out silt^ but after beginning to rise in J uly the 
water in August is full of rich, dark, red-brown 
sediment of volcanic origin, brought down from 
the Abyssinian mountains by the Blue Nile and 
the Atbara, and estimated as being carried at 
the rate of 8 cu. yd. a second ; but by September 
the amount of s^iment decreases to about one- 


half, and soon afterwards the waters nm dear 
again. It is ^this wet Nile-borne silt which has 
for ages been the great fertilizing agent through^ 
out tne valley and the delta of the Nile, although 
recent investigations seem to indicate that the 
Nile -borne silt does not vary much as to its 
mineral composition from the soil fertilized by 
the flood-water. But the fertility of the five 
great oases occupying depressions in the western 
desert (Siwah, Baharien, Farafreh, Dakhleh, 
and Khargeh) is due to a plentiful supply of 
water, procutuble from a bea of sandstone lying 
from 300 to 600 ft. below the surface, and which 
rises through natural fissures or artificial bore- 
holes (artesian wells). 

Egyptian agriculture is entirely dependent 
on a sufficient water-supply from the river or 
from artesian wells, because Egypt is practi- 
cally an almost rainless country, with a high 
temperature by day and rapia radiation at 
night under a cloudless sky. At the coast there 
is slight rainfall during the winter months, 
which varies from about 1 in. at Suez to 8 in. 
at Alexandria, though even this last amount 
would be insufficient for agriculture ; while the 
temperature varies from an annual minimum of 
41° F. to an annual maximum of 118° F. 

Although the total area of Egypt is about 
400,000 sq. miles, the area of cultivable land 
either cultivated or under reclamation is onlv 
about million acres, about 6 millions of which 
pay full taxes and 1^ million proportional taxes 
according to degree of reclamation and the 
amount of water supplied for irrigation. But 
of these 6^ million acres about 2 million acres 
are double cropped, and other parts even thrice 
cropped, so that altogether crops of one sort or 
anotner are harvested from about 8 million acres 
annually. In 1907 the total un watered area under 
cultivation was only about 107,000 ac., while the 
* half - shar&ki ’ or insufficiently irrigated land 
was estimated at about 17,000 ac. Thirty years 
ago there were ten times as much unwatered 
or insufficiently watered land. 

The agricultural year is divided into a ‘sum- 
mer season ^ from Ist April to Slst July, a ‘flood 
season * from 1st August to 30th November, and 
a ‘winter season’ from let December to 31st 
March; and the approximate areas cultivated 
during these seasons are respectively about 2^, 
1^, and 4^ million acres (including areas twice 
or thrice cropped). The chief crops taken in 
summer are cotton, sugar cane, maize, and millet ; 
in the flood season (mtes (especially in middle 
Egypt), maize, millet, and rice ; and in winter 
wheat, beans, clover, barley, lentils, vetches, and 
vegetables. The land is everywhere subdivided 
into very small plots, each of which is often 
owned by the members of a family and still 
further parcelled out into individual shares; 
only about one-fifth of the total number of the 
rostered proprietors hold 5 ac. or more. 

^e two main facts characterizing Egyptian 
agriculture are : (I) that the whole country (ex- 
cept the western oases) is watered by the Nile, 
and not by rainfall ; and (2) that the river not 
only irrigates, but also fertilizes the sandy 
land with the reddish-brown mud washed down 
from the voloanic plateaux in Abyssinia. By 
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SepUnto Uie riii^ Nik baa imelied tlie top of 
ila baoks and to overflow ezoapt where 

ititraiiied by artificial dykei, which have to be 
earefoUy watched by day and ni^t, and banked 
op wherever necenary when the riae exceedt 
27 ft. at Oairo (the nomml rise being abont 
25 ft )-~«tich labour having been formerly exacted 
by tf o nde or forced service from the peaaantry. 
In ancient times the annual riae of the Nile was 
almost entirely depended on for irrigation. The 
valley was intersected by dykes n^e at ri^ht 
angles to the current and reaching to the hills 
on TOth sides of the river, so as to form a series 
of * basins ' or catchment areas for the silt-bear- 
ing water, which were bounded by the river bank 
on one side and the higher desert land on the 
other. Each of these * basins’ or catchment 
areas was fed by a separate canal from the 
river, and had a separate escape lower down, 
which the water could be run off again into 
tne river after its silt was deposited during the 
six to seven weeks while the land remained 
flooded. On this muddy surface the seed was 
sown for crops to be har^’ested in March and 
April, after which the land lay fallow till the 
floods came again in September. For cultiva- 
tion on a small scale water has long been raised 
from the river by the rude water - wheel or 
soKeA, and by the bucket hung from one end ' 
of a long pole pivoted on a support and weighted 
at the other end --the ikadoof; but steam pumps 
are now common. 

The old system of basin irrigation still obtains 
throughout nearly all Upper Egypt lying to the 
south of the apex of the aelta. It costs Tittle in 
lalKiur, but only permits of one cron being taken 
in the year, as for about six months the sun-lwked 
land remains arid, bard, and sterile. Hence in 
Upper Egypt, just as in the time of the Pha- 
raons, only a single-crop winter cultivation pre- 
vails, which is entirely dependent upon the land 
being annually inumlated with Mile flood-water 
and fertilized by its mud. This system was and 
is still very favourable to the two most profit- 
able crops, cotton and sugar— the cotton being 
a summer crop requiring nearly eight m<inth8 for 
its growth, and the sugar cane being a crop which 
wilT grow all the year round with irrigation. 
Blit Egyptian agriculture has been revoTution- 
ized through the modem system of scientific irri- 
^tion gn^ually introduced into Lower Eg^t 
during the Ifith century, the object of wnich 
was to provide a well-planned network of main 
and suMdiary canals, and to substitute a care- 
fully organized mtem of perennial but limited 
watering instead of the old six weeks of heavy 
flooding; and this improved modem system of 
perennial irrigation has been of immense benefit 
to the country, both financially and otherwise. 
One result of this may be noted in the rapid 
annual increase now taking place in the popu- 
lation, and another is that the comfort and the 
whole standard of living among the peasantry 
are far hMer than formeriy. 

1^ •up^ying limited quantities of water to 
ameultunu land, new crops could be grown 
inthoQt ever being inundated and damged. 
8iiiiiiiier(iSi^eaiiaEiw«rediigtoreoetveaiiddia- 
tribate toe Nile water during the idiallow eeaeon, 
vea. V, 


(/r«i)oaiiala. Theeseummer canals now permeate 
the whole of the delta forming Lower Egypt By 
means of careful protection against proloiiged 
inundation, and of feeding the land with email 

a uantitiea of water whenever required and all 
tie year round, eo ae to permit of cuitivatton 
in eummer ae well ee in winter, theee perennial 
irrigation oanale have added vaetly to the agri- 
cultural capability and wealth of this the rioheet 
part of Eg^t But againet this great advantage 
there ie the serious drawback that, while the 
new extern of double-cropping takes more out 
of the land than formerly, tne new irrigation puta 
less fertilizing matter into it, so that land de- 
voted to cultivating exhausting crops like sugar 
and cotton graduafly decreases in natural ferti- 
lity. This inevitably leads to soil -deterioration, 
that can only be prevented by artificial manuring 
or inundating the land periodically with the 
muddy flood- water, as was previously customary 
under the old ^basin’ system of irrigation during 
the flood season. When this new perennial sys- 
tem of irrigation was introduced in a partial 
and incomplete form about eighty years ago by 
Mahomet Ali, the watering for summer cmtivs- 
tion was not accompanied ny any proper system 
of drainage, and this hastened the deterioration 
of the soil, and gradually ruined large tracts in 
the lowest part of the delta adioining the great 
lagiKins— this northern portion having unce neen 
one of the most fertile parts of Egypt. Hence it 
converted them into swampy uncultivable salt 
marshes, that latterly have been in prrxjess of 
reclamation by means of a thi>rough washing of 
I the soil, accompanied by propr drainage, and 
by rice cultivation on a restncted scale, owing 
to dearth of summer water. But even to the 
ancients the beneficial and cleansing effect of 
rice cultivation appears to have l^n taken 
advantage of in tnese tracts. 

Under the new system of improved perennial 
irrigation the canals liavo to be carefully laid, 
to well supplied with regulating sluices judi- 
ciously placed, and to be cautiously worked. 
And this irrigation system has to be aoooni- 
pn’ed by an equally w'lll-plannod and well-reg»i- 
lated drainage system for drawing off the water 
when no longer oeneficial to the land — for, being 
strongly impregnated with salt from the aotl, 
this water can only be injurious if allowed to re- 
main. In fact, just as in animals the circulating 
system provides both for a continuous flow of re- 
oxygenated arterial blood and also for the with- 
drawal of deoxygenized venous blood, so, tocy 
must the modem perennial irriamiion i^stem or 
Lower Eg^pt (greatly improved and practically 
revolutionuM since 1883) provide b^h for an 
ample water supply being conveyed to the fields, 
and ako for its withdrawal when the full benefit 
has been obtained and only harm can be ex- 
pected by its being allowed to remain longer. 

Even when the preoent i^stem of summer 
cultivation was first introdooed, it was oeen that 
complete soooecs maiiily depend on damming 
up the Nile at the apex of the delta. The flim 
attempt to erect a barraag (1883) liUled, but in 
1842 a big dam was built aooiit 14 mflee below 
Cktfo, i^midiig Urn two bimiicliee of tlie Nile Just 
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Mow where the riTer diTidee into the Boi»ette 
and the Damietta braochea The water for the 
irrigation cf all that part of the delta lying 
between the two great Inanches of the Nile 
is supplied mainly bv the great Menufia Qanal. 
The arches of each bridge were constructed so 
as to permit the free flow of the water when 
high, but on the fall of the river the^r could 
be closed by iron gates in order to raise the 
river level above the dam and store up the 
water for irri^tion purposes, and thus form a 
great reservoir for supplying the three main 
canals intended to irri^te the eastern, the cen- 
tral, and the western provinces of the delta. 
This barrage was not completed or rendered 
eflScient until large works were carried out from 
1883 to 1880, since which time the whole of the 
delta and all that part of Egypt to the north- 
east of Cairo and the south of Zagaaig have 
been made entirelv independent of the tempo- 
rary level of the Nile. And at the same time 
the * basin ’ system of irrigation to the south of 
Cairo has been greatly improved by arrange- 
ments which allow the water in basins belong- 
ing to a group in one part of the valley to be 
supplemented during a low flood by the inflow of 


water i^irougli canals led hmm the next group 
higher up. A similar hmragt has been con- 
stiWed m the upper Nile valley at Assiut, 
where the great Ibmhimiyeh Canal strikes oflf 
to the left of the river; and a great dam has 
been built at Assouan (complete in Januaiy, 
1907) for raising the water-level and forming 
a gr^ reservoir for the irrigation of agn- 
cultural land. Work is now in progress for 
heightening the Assouan dam by 16 which 
will more than double its storage capacity, 
and will give sufficient extra water to irrigate 
daring summer nearly one million acres now 
lying waste in the northern tracts of the delta. 
Another barrage begun at Esneh in 1906 is now 
being complete (1906), and will add largely to 
the area of perennially irrigated land. 

Both in Lower and in Upper Egypt the most 
valuable crops are cotton, sugar cane, maize, 
millet, dates, rice, which all reouire a high tem- 
perature, and wme of which take long to ripen, 
so that water is now needed all the year round 
from the perennial canal system. Indigo and 
tobacco are cultivated to a small extent, al- 
though Egypt is dependent on imported tobacco 
as the raw material for its cigarette industry. 


Crops. 

Ist year. 

2nd year. 

Srd year. 

1. Cotton 

Z Clover (7 outs) 

8. Maize (2 crops) and \ 

4, Wheat (or clover, 2 cuts) J 

March to October. 

October 

to July. 

July to 

1 1 

February. 


OoTTOK is, however, by far the most impor- 
tant ci’op financially, as raw cotton and cotton 
seed are the great staple products, forming nearly 
nine-tenths of the entire exports, which aggre- 
gated £28,000,000 sterling in 1907. Cotton cul- 
tivation extends from March to the end of 
October, and is immediately followed by clover, 
of which seven cuts are taken. To the cultiva- 
tion of this clover (Berslem) the maintenance of 
the fertility of Egyptian soils is largely due. 
During the next twenty months from tne fol- 
lowing July onwards, two crops of maize and 
one of wheat may be reap^ the wheat being 
grown in winter and spring; or the second 
orop of maize may be followed by clover, from 
which two cuts are taken before the soil is 
again cleared for the recommencement of cotton 
oultivation in March. 

This mav be taken as a typical example of the 
ordinary three years’ rotation in the delta under 
the moaern system of perennial irri^tion. The 
rich soil gives an average yield of about 500 lb, 
of cotton per acre, which is higher than the 
production in America. For the most part 
the crop is not manured, although experiments 
show tnat the yield can thus be increased to 
about 700 lb. an acre. Gradually, however, the 
practice of top-dressing is coming into practice 
as the cultivators are loginning to see that it is 
profitable. The cotton produ^ is of the first 
quality, and commands the highest market price. 
Its superior quality is due partly to the soil 
fertility as to mineral composition and partly 


to the favourable climatic conditions under a 
bright sky and a temperature that rises and 
falls with great -regularity while the crop is 
growing and ripening. In the delta tnese 
conditions are more favourably combined than 
throughout Upper Egypt, where the cotton has 
not the same strength of fibre as that grown in 
Lower Egypt. The largest production of cotton 
took place in 1906 and 1907, when the total yield 
amounted in each year to about 315,000 tons. 
In 1907 the area under oultivation was generally 
increased, and up to the end of the flood season 
prospects were so favourable that a yield (^f 
about 350,000 tons was expected ; but climatic 
conditions afterwards became unfavourable, and 
the total crop was about the same as in 1906, 
which had been the largest on record. Tlie 
average yield per acre in the delta appears to 
be decreasing, however, as is shown from the 
following statistics prepared by the Khedivial 
Agricultural Society: — 

Triennial perloda. Ayeracre yield per aere. 

1895-lW 600 lb. 

1898-1900 450 „ 

1901-1908 436 „ 

1904-1906 886 

The main causes of this diminution are the 
pernicious practice of overcropping induced liy 
the present high price of ootton, and the deterio- 
ration in the quality of the s^ used ; but it 
may also partly be doe to a rise in the level of 
the subsoil in places whm there is in- 
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dminifew Thia iFarj important qvtem- 
turn if now being oonstdered in all ita baaringa 
bjT a oommittae m agricoltural ezperta 
Whsat baa alwaja been tbe chief cereal, 
other important cropa being barley, maice, great 
mUiet (dbirra, bea^ lentiU, &c. In tbe 

cultivation of e^ and all theae very little 
trouble ia taken beyond the careful management 
of the irrigation water. The area under wheat 
in 1906 was 1,S19,062 ac. (622,638 in Lower Egypt, 
and 566,249 in Upper E^pt), and the production 
variea from 21} to 24^ bua per acre. An effort 
ia now being n^e to improve the crop bv intro- 
ducing atrong wheat fit tor export, but the total 
quantity at preaent produced la not aufiicient to 
Mupply the internal i^uirementa of the country 
with ita eleven millions of inhabitants. Hence 
a high yield ia of great importance, then a heavy 
straw crop; and immunity from ruat ia eaaenUai 
Many foreign wheats fulfil theae three reouire- 
menta, but unfortunately none of them thrive 
in the dry Egyptian climate, which aeema suit- 
able only for the Indian and Algerian wheats. 
Experiments with new varieties of Huasian and 
American spring wheats have given a heavy 
yield, but tnese are too late in maturing, and 
are too short in straw; so experiments are now 
being made to cross theae heavy-yielding varie- 
ties with Indian wheats maturing early and 
giving long straw. In Egypt a good crop of 
Indian wheat compares favoumbly in value with 
a modemte cotUui crop; and there is this great 
advanUige, that the trouble in cultivation and 
the risk of loss through insect attacks are far 
less with wh(»t than with cotton, while the two 
can be grown on a three -year rotation with- 
<»ut prejudk'e t(> either. Hence Uie Nile valley 
has great (apabilities for wheat production in 
sufficient quantity to make Egypt entiivly self- 
HupfHirtingas ii’gards this necessary grain, which 
has at present to Ik* imported to a large extent. 

Agriadiural Lire l^toclc comprises in cattle the 
strong draught native oxen of mixed race, and 
the indtan Water Buffalo, us(h 1 for draught 
mrTK>se8 and prizKl for its rich milk. Mixed 
b»cks of sheep and goats abound in every vil- 
lage, while asses are numerous and are univer- 
sally kept W the feilah for riding and other 
puT poses. Tlie camel is used solely for freight. 
Nearly all the phnighing and cultivation are 
done by oxen ; but good working cattle are very 
scarce and dear, owing mainly to the absence of 
natural pasture. 

The DepartmerU of Agriculture and Technical 
Education^ recently organized, c<miprises two 
sections, one of which is charged with directing 
and developing existing technical institutions, 
and the other with building and oi^nizing new 
schools. The chief agricultural instruction is 
given at the central School of Agriculture at 




Ilie agriculture ci the Sudan may be here 
brMy raerred to. The northern portion is 
entirely dependent on irrigation, while farther 
•noth tbe iminbdl oocurs more freonently and 
k more abondant To tbe sooth of lat 10^ N. 
pleotifiil Mnuner rains convert the low plains 
bordering tbe White Kile and the Bahr el 
CHiaaal into great swamps. Tbongb tbese ex- 


tmisiva ondratiied |datiis ars onbsallby lbs soil 
k fertile, and vaat areas are suitable for grow- 
ing cotton, oil seeds, indigo, tobacco, and other 
tropical prodimts, the o^ton heUig of high 
qumity. Oonsidemble progress in agriculture 
has already been made during tbe last eight or 
ten years, and the areas now under evUtivatioa 
are as follows: — 


isoa IMT 

ArtifioisUy irrigskd 116 . 77 S 120.760 

Rain crop 706.628 1,1H6.514 

Flood 05.241 116.607 


ToUl . . 1,008,642 1,426,071 

Egyptian cotton is here imtning ground, and 
the crope realize exceptionally high prices owing 
to their fine quality. Though the exjKirt ^by 
means of the railway from Berlier to Port 8u(Un 
and Huakin on the Rod Sea) was imly about 
1750 tons in 1907, yet this is a lai-ge increase on 
the previous year’s export. Oreals appear to lie 
the crops on which any immediate trade develop- 
ment is most like! v to depend. Hurveys are now 
in progress for the construction of irrigation 
woAs on both the Blue and the White Nile, 
which will ultimately benefit Effypt as well an 
the Sudan itself. Experiniental cultivation in 
being carried out at Goveninient farms and on 
private concessions with special reference to the 
effec't of irrigation here. [j. H,] 

Ksyi’tlan CMktm See Nudian Goat. 

oomiita(the Long-homed 
Barley Fly). — This is a fiy belonging to the sul>- 



s, Long'bornad Barley Fly {KUtehyptfra ovmuta). b. Paps 


family Chloropina*, which also contains Chlorops, 
the Gout Fly. Thin species is a small dipteron 
shout 3 mni. (j in.) long, shiny- black in 'vdemr, 
with two rather bresid grey stripes on the fore 
body, and a shiny blac’kish - brown abdomen. 
Head reddish -yellow, with a large black tri- 
aninilar mark on the crown ; anteniife recklisb- 
yelJow, with black V>ristlea I^egs yeibw, with 
darker feet and median markings on tbe tibhe 
and femora. 

Tbe roaggote live in barley straw and eauss 
swellings at the base, the enlargement being 
far lees than that caused by the Goat Fly, ana 
the plants seem to grow away from the attack. 
Tlmy popf^ between the sheathing leaf and 
haaun. llie brown pupark show evment traoss 
of tail spiimcles on pr^nent paired p r o o esss s 
which were present in tbe larvm. Flke batch 
in September, and i^yparently lay sggs on wild T 
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gra iia M . The p^btecoided from Ireland (C^ 
neater). Burning refoee from an attacked cr<^ 
u an obvious preventive measure. [r. v. t.1 

ftUMUgfiiiny a genus of evergreen or deciau- 
ous shruDB of the nat. ord. Elfe^naceee. They 
are known as wild oliveS) and some of them are 
mwn in gardens, as they make shapely bushes ; 
the leaves are generally decorative, the flowers 
are usually very fragrant, and the fruits of some 
are bright in colour and edible. The following 
are the best known ; E. glabra, which has ovate- 
oblong evergreen leaves, rust-coloured below, 
and of which there is a variety with prettilv 
variegated leaves; E. macrophylla, with roundish 
ovate, rather large leaves, clothed with silveiy 
scales, and in autumn the scarlet fruits are at- 
tractive; E, pungem, the well-known Japanese 
shrub, which sometimes grows to a height of 
10 to 12 feet ; its leaves are oblong and undu- 
lated, and silvery on the 
under surface, and there are 
varieties with gold and silvei* 
variegated leaves. These 
plants grow exceptionally 
well in poor sandy soil, and 
are therefore excellent for 
seaside gardens. [w. w.] 

KlaterldoUi a family of 
beetles popular Ijr called ‘ click 
beetles^or ‘skip-jacks’. They 
are the parents of the wire- 
worms. Their distribution 
is very wide, most countries 
having various kinds of wire- 
worms destructive to crops. 

A number of species occur 
in Britain, but only a few 
are injurious (see Agriotes 

LINEATUB, AtHOUS HAiMOR- 
RHOiDALis,&c.l. Alltheadults 
are capable of leaping, having 
a special apparatus beneath 
their thoi’ax to enable them 
to do so. The shape is very 
similar in all this family, 
the wing cases lying over 
the body completely cover- 
ing it and being pointed, so 
that when they are closed 
over the wings the general 
form of the liody is lanceolate. The fireflies of 
the Tropics are also included in this family. 

[r. v. T.] 

KIbow. See Capped Elbow and Frac- 
tures. 

Kldwr (Sambucus) is a genus belonging to 
the Caprifoliacese or Honeysuckle family. Its 
nearest relative, however, is the Guelder I^e 
(Viburnum^ from which it is easily distinguish- 
able in having pinnate foli^e, and not entire or 
palmately lobed leaves. Tne generic name is 
taken from the Greek tamhuoa, a musical instru- 
ment, as the hard woody substance of the shoots 
and branches formed reed-likepipes on the large 
soft pith being extracted. The genus consists 
of small trees and shrubs with opposite pinnate 
leaves and large cymes of numerous, rather 
small, white flowers, in which the calyx is bor- 
dered with five small teeth and the corolla has 


a very short tube and five spreading divisions, 
at the base of which the five stamens are in- 
serted, while the sessUe stiraa is three- to five- 
lobed. Its fruit is a berry-like drupe with three 
(rarely four) seed-like stones each containing one 
seed. Two species are indigenous to Britain, the 
Common Elder (S, nigra\ also known in l^t- 
land as the Bourtree-bush, and the rarer Dwarf 
Elder (E. Ebului) or Banewort In addition to 
these, however, the Red-berried Elder (S, mee- 
mo8a\ a Continental species common through- 
out the woodlands and mountains of Central 
Europe, is cultivated in shrubberies for orna- 
ment. The two native species are easily dis- 
tinguishable by their leaves, ovate and non- 
stipular in the common species, and lanceolate 
and pseudo-stipular in the dwarf species. 

The Common Elder is a large shrub or small 
tree having the stems and branches full of pith; 



Common Elder: Foliage, Infloresoenoe, and Fruit 


glabrous pinnate leaves with five to seven very 
shortly stalked ovate or roundish leaflets with- 
out stipular lobes, and generally acuminate and 
finely and closely serrated; flowers in cymes 
6 to 6 in. broad, with five principal branches, 
and forming large, terminal, whitish or cream- 
coloured masses with an unpleasant odour, which 
ripen in September into sm^l black berries. The 
somewhat purgative leaves are used for distill- 
ing elderflower water, and the berries used to 
be cultivated (Kent) for wine-making — a Scot- 
tish practice also, as immortalized in the cele- 
brated song ‘The Laird o’ Oockpen’. As a 
woodland tree it has little or no economic value, 
and is usually regarded as a weed occupying 
spaces where other undergrowth would be more 
profitable. But it grows freely wherever there 
are open sna^ in woods, coppices, and waste 
places; ana it is often to be found growing 
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wild in hndgnrowB or i^lod in ihniliboriM. 
Thero are aeTOinL wieuoti the diiof being vnr. 
lacmiata with dn^y and fin^T eat fMgmente 
to the lanvea The Dwarf Sloer ia a ooane, 
berbaoeoaa, fetid •■moiling idirub of S to 8 ft 
high with a ahort perranial atook, and thick, 
pi^y, erect, annual, alightly Immohing atema, 
and aeven to eleyen lanceolate leaf - aegmenta 
2 to 4 in. long, with a amall one on ea^ aide 
of the leaf-atmk, on the atem itaelf, looking 
like atipulea. The cymea are amaller and leaa 
regular than in the common apeciea, and have 
only three primary branches while the flowers 
are aweet-acentea and white or tinted with 
purple on the outside, and the fruits are black. 
Every part of this plant is very purgative and 
emetic, and cattle do not eat it ; and wheie the 
leaves are strewn, mice and moles avoid the 
places. This shrub is most often met with on 
roadsides and in waste and stony places, but it 
has no commercial value. [j. N.] 

KIwotrielty. — Tliere are many substances 
which when rubbed with other substances ac- 
quire a property they did not possess before, 
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namely, that of attracting and of lieing attracted 
l»y ev^ery substance in its oitlinary state. Thus 
a glass rubbed with silk, and a stick of seal- 
ing wax rubbed with fur, have the power of 
attracting such light substances as chaff, down, 
and bits of paper. Such power of attraction is 
said to be due to dectrvdtyy and the bodies pos- 
seaeing it are said to be kectrified. What elec- 
tiicity really is, however, has not yet been deter- 
uiincd ; but, like heat, it is known to be simply 
a *h>im of energy’, and not a substance. Ap- 
parently there are two kinds of electricity, for 
if two glass rods rubbed with silk be brought 
together they repel one another; so also 
will two sticks of sealing wax which have been 
rubbed with fur; but it one of the electrified 
glass rods be brought near to one of the sticks 
of sealing wax they will attract one another. 
Hence, from these opposite effects, the glass rod 
and stick of sealing wax are said to be charged 
with opposite kinds of electricity; the chaige on 
the former being called positive ana that 
on the latter negative (-) electricity. There 
are many other ways of generating electricity 
besides the above, and of these the more im- 
povtant are: (1) by chemical means; (2) by 
indoctkm. a sheet of zinc and a sheet 

of copper, for example, are partially immeieed in 
add o fiued water oontained in w open vemel, 
we obtain what is called a galvanic cell, in which 
the ex p osed ead of the copper becomes charged 


4. that of the ihie with 

alectrkity. Forttwr, when the exposed endi of 
these metak are oonneeted by a piece of wire, 
an electrioal current is eaUbliahed (which is 
aupfmeed to flow from the copper to the sine 
outside the fluid and from the zinc to the oopper 
through the fluid) and maintained by the ohemi* 
oal eue^ of the zinc, a portion of which ie die- 
solved in the prooeet. If instead of ha% mg only 
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a single pa/ronif cell we have a number of euch 
cells joined together in series, thus forming 
what is called a primary or galvanic battery^ as 
shown in fig. 1, a much stronger current would 
be obtained The existence of this current, of 
course, can only be inferred from its effects, and 
these may be obseived as follows: (1) If the 
terminals of the battery — the copper of first 
cell and the zinc of the last — be connected by 
a wire, this wire will soon Mt c^uite hot and 
may even be melted (2) If toe wire be broken 
ana the hnwe ends brought near together, a 
spark will {miss between tnem. (3) If the wire 
Ix) coiled round a liar of soft iron, as shown in 
fig. 2, the liar will Ijecome a powerful electro- 
magnet; but should the current be broken or 
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stopped, the bar would lose its magnetism at 
once. (4) If a compass be bro^ht near the 
wire through which the current is fl<wing, the 
needle will be deflected and tend to set itself 
at right auffles to the wire. (5) If the wire be 
broken ana the two loose ends immsfied In 
acidulated water. Uie water will appear to bolL 
This is due to toe water being ajuit up hy Uia 
electrical current passing thimgh it into Ua 
gaseous elements of oxygen sod hydroMi, whidi 
may hs coUected togetiber or aqiaimtie^ hy niao- 
ing teat tubea full of water over tlie ew of tlm 
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wire, m eknwii in fig. 8, tyben tibe evolved gaoee 
will oolleot in the tubes, displacing the water. 

The amount of electricity which can be gene- 
rated by rubbing or friction, or by means of 
galvanic batteries, k comparatively small, and 
IS suitable only for such purposes as electric 
bells, telephones, and telegraph instrumenta 
When large quantities of electricity are re- 
quired, as for purposes of lighting and the 
transmission of power, it is generated by means 
of electromagnetic induction. In 1831 Faraday 
discovered tnat when a long bar magnet, m, 
was rapidly inserted in a closed coil of insu- 
lated wire, w (fig. 4), a momentary current was 



induced or set up in the coil, and that when the 
magnet was rapidly withdrawn again, another 
momentary current was induced in the opposite 
direction to the former. It was thus rendered 
evident that a pulsating or alternating electrical 
current could be generated in a closed conductor 
by moving it rapidlv backwards and forwards 
in front ot a pole of a magnet, but as recipro- 
cating motion is objectionable from a mechani- 
cal point of view it was suggested tliat the con- 
ductor be mounted upon an axis and rotated 
between the poles of a norseshoe magnet. Fara- 
day’s discovery tlius led directly, first to the 
invention of the magneto-electric machine, and 
afterwards to the invention of the alternator 
and the dynamo, which are now used so exten- 
sively for generating electrical current for pur- 
poses of lighting ana the transmission of power. 
See Dynamo and Motive Powers. [h. b.] 
KlMtrlolty, SlflMts of on Plant 
Growth* — It is not proposed to discuss in this 
article the possibility of applying electricity as 
a motive power for agricultural machinery, but 
only its application as a stimulus to either ac- 
celerate tne gix)wth of a plant or inciease its 
productivenees. It has been applied to this end 
in many different ways. Usually the attempt 
has been either to obtain a small electric curi'ent 
passing tlirougb the plant, or to obtain addi- 
tional chemicfu activity in the leaf by supple- 
menting the hours of daylight with electric 
light; Doth applications have to be regarded 
as at present in the experimental stage. These 
two methods will be aealt with in turn. 

1. An Electric Current passing through 
THE Plant.— Two different methods of utilizing 
the current may be distinguished— in the one 
set of experiments the current passes through 
the soil, and presumably throu^ the iwts of 
the plant as well; in other experiments the 
current passes fh>m stron^j^y charged overhead 


wires down to the leaves of the pkai, and then 
through the tissaes to the roots and to tlie soiL 

(a) Various methods have been used to obtain 
and apply the current to the roots of the plant 
In many of the early experiments a system waa 
adoptea which is known in France as the Geo- 
magnetifere. In this method an electric charge 
is accumulated by means of an erect metalnc 
rod, practically a lightning conductor, with the 
usual group of metal collecting points at the 
apex; this conductor is connectea with a sys- 
tem of underground wires which ramify unaer 
the roots of the plants undergoing stimulation. 
Many observers nave described resul^ usually 
favourable, obtained by means of this system, 
but it has never been generally adopted in spite 
of its inexpensiveness. From the experimental 
point of view it has the disadvantage that the 
actual current flowing between the conductor and 
the soil will be very vaiiable and not capable 
of measurement, while its distribution round 
the roots of tlie plant will be quite unknown. 
Another even cheaper method of obtaining a 
current is to sink in the ground two plates 
of different metals; in small-scale experiments 
cop})er and zinc have been used, on a large scale 
copper would be replaced by a cheaper material, 
wlion these two plates are loined by a wire they 
form practically an earth battery, and a small 
electric current will flow continuously through 
the wire. On wet days, if the plates are not too 
far apart, through the wire joining the plates 
probably many milliamperes will be flowing, 
and this means that the same amount of cur- 
rent is flowing through the earth fi‘om plate 
to plate. Rawson and Le Baron have recently 
tried this method under probably the most suit- 
able conditions, viz. with the artificial soils of 
forcing beds. They apparently found it very 
effioicioUH, the lettuce so treated being ready 
for market a week earlier than lettuce similarly 
forced but not electrified. For use upon a large 
scale as required in agriculture, the current from 
such an earth liattery would not be sufficient; 
the plates would need to be placed f&v apart, 
and then kept at very different potentials by 
means of a ^werful dynamo. 

(b) Wlien the method of overhead charged 
conduetoi's was first used, the necessary charge 
was obtained from the atmosphere — one seriea 
of points on an insulated metal conductor col- 
lecting the charge from the atmosphere, while 
another series of points, also carefully insulated 
and connected to the former by some flexible 
conductor such as a chain, redischarged it upon 
the plants. But in the later and better forms 
of apparatus a machine has been used to charge 
the overhead system of wires to a higher poten- 
tial. LemstrDm made a number of experiments 
upon these lines, and largely at his instigation 
apparatus for this purpose has been tried by 
several workers in different countries. In these 
experiments the electrical appmtus consisted 
of a static influence machine dhiven by a motor 
or water power. From one pole of this machine 
the overhead system of wires was charge^ the 
other pole was connected to earth, the circuit 
then was completed by a diachai^ from the 
overhead wires carried Uiroogh the air to the 
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pbato And tlm tluroQi^ tha pliAti to 
LeauiU;Oiii'’s expeHmento abow in man^ cmm 
marked increaeoi in the crop jieldi, particularly 
when the overhead system was chai|ped posi- 
tively, but they also render it very obvious 
that a fuller understanding of the effect pro> 
duoed by electrification is necessary before the 
method can be at all generally applied- Thus 
prolonj^ electrification in dry weather may be 
very dmeterious, also different crops give entirely 
difiWent results ; for instance, in one case straw- 
berries and beans Wei's similarly treated, but 
while the strawberries showed a marked increase, 
the beans showed a decrease in yield. Chemical 
analyses of the crops showed that chauges had 
been produced consequent upon electrincation; 
perhaps one of the most significant was the 
higher pei'centage of sugai* found very generally. 

In comparatively recent times J. E. Newman 
lias introduced a new method of charging the 
overhead system of wires, which renuers the 
method more applicable upon a large scale. By 
means of a large coil the current from a dynamo 
is raised to a very high potential, and then by 
means of electrical valves, of a type recently 
patented by Sir Oliver Ixxige, the oscillatory 
nature of dischaige is removed, and it is 
(lossibie to give continuously to the overhead 
wires either a positive or a negative charge. 
With such an apparatus, during 1906 and 1907, 
some 520 ac. of ground have been under electrifi- 
cation, and the trials ai-e still (1908) in progress. 
The results so far have borne out the earlier 
work of Lemstrbui and others, the two main 
features distinguishing the electrified crops being 
the acceleration and the increased yield. 

Thus in UXKi, with some 12 ac. of wheat under 
electrification and muue 7 ac. of the same field 
unelectrified, the following results were ob- 
tained ; — 

Nim- 

BatheU per acre. El-ctrlfled. electrified Increaae. 

CsiuMlian Ueil Fife ... 25^... Wi 

Bngliah White Queen 40 81 29^. 

The electrified Red Fife was ready for cutting 
some five days earlier. In 1907 the results with 


wheat were as follows: — 

Non- 

Botbelf per arre. ESectrtfled. electiifled. Increaie. 
Osnsdian Red Fife ... 41'4 32 .... 29;: 


One exceedingly convenient point about this 
method of eloctiincation is the height to which 
the overhead system of wires can I>e raised, as 
owing to the high potential at which tliey are 
kepi, effective £scharge still takes place fn)m 
Um thin wires intendra for the purpose. The 
wires in Newman’s experiments at Evesham 
were raised 15 ft above the ground, so that 
it was possible to carry on all necessary work 
amongst the growing crops, and later to harvest 
t h e m , without making any alteratkms in the 
stectrioal installation. 

It is obvious that the resolts given above 
nwesttt coBsiderable financial gain, esped^y 
when it is lemsmbersd that the increased yield 
k aooooipaaied by acoeieimted pro dp cti on . It is 
impo s mbie at prseent to speak definitely on the 


financial side» but whik tha initui ^ of 
an imparatus as that used by Lsmstrfiai, or the 
much Miter one used by Newman, is neoesmrily 
considerable, the running a»st in either is 
only the motive Mwer, probably either an oil 
or gas engine From recent trials made on a 
station at Bitton, near Bristol, the apparatus 
as used by Newman is able to run for long 
periods without skilled attention, and it seems 
probable that furtlier work along these lines 
would make its addition to the wages bill on a 
large farm comparatively small. A nother point, 
I however, tliat does not lead to economy is our 
I ignorance as to the exact pliysiologiial effect 
produced by the current ; until this point is as- 
I certained its application can only Imj empirical 
I Exact information on this ivunt is not yet forth- 
I coming, though various theories have been ad- 
I vancea. Lemstrfim hiinsc^lf was of tlie opinion 
j that the rise of sap thrtiugh the plant was atv 
celerated hy the current, and more recently 
I Chu Ildar Bose advances the same theory, and 
states that it |H'rnuts of experimental verifi- 
cation. Other suggestions refer to a chemical 
action upon the }>art of the current, in parti- 
cular the amount of sugar in the plant seems 
to l>e givatly inert^ased ; the total increase of 
sugar in the riK)ts of the sugar Uwt, taking 
acc<*unt of the gi-eatcr weight of nstts pullcKl, 
iKMiig very striking. These facts ai*e in line 
with the reiMuit suggestion of Pollacci, again 
Isised ujHUi exp<*riinental work, that the current 
enables the plant to synthesize sugar and starch 
in a light t4S) weak for such synthesis under 
ordinary conditions. (Vinfirniation of this result 
would suggest that the current should U‘ aj>- 
plie<l preferablv in the early morning and in 
the evening, l-k’rthciot states tliat under dis- 
charge he lias found the* plant, and also indecMi 
many dead organic InkIios, capable of alworhing 
and apparently chemically retaining the nitro- 
gen of the atmosphere. It was notii.’eable in 
Newman’s exfieriments in 1906 that the electri- 
fied plants were of a darker grmm, as is often 
I the cmie with plants well supplied with nitro- 
genous manure. 

I 2. Elkctiuc LiuffT AB A STIMULUS. - - Along 
I this line, Siemens was one of the pioneers in 
England, and Deh^rain in Franc-e. They both 
' came to the conclusion tliat without the inter- 
I pstition of a glass scTeen to cut off the ultra* 
j violet rays, the light is prejudicial Uj healthy 
growth ; out with this nrei:aution Siemens found 
, that using the arc fight in addition Ut the 
normal hours of daylight, he olitained an iii- 
ci>»ised and accelerated yield from his crop as 
a rule. 

C H. Bailey exMrimented upon the subject 
for some years at tkyruell University and tuked 
this Aiue acceleration. He found that, getiefmUj|r, 
better pracUcal results were obuined using arti- 
ficial illumination for half the night only. With 
these conditions, lettuce in particular shoved a 
marked acoeleration, being ready for market in 
some GMies a month earlier, while other crope 
did not give such good practical reault^bowiaf 
a tended to run n^iidly to aeed. These ex- 
periments have one awc^ with thoss Lem- 
strOm, in that it was found that regular and 
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copious watering was essential for the beet re- 
sults to be obtained. Without this precaution, 
a dry season, even a brief one, often leads to 
disastrous results. 

It is evident, then, that while much good 
pioneer work has been done, much still remains 
to be done before the application of electricity 
in agriculture upon the large scale becomes an 
accomplished fa^ [j. H. p.] 

CiMOharis or Hsieooharis is the name 
of a genus of cyperaceous plants commonly called 



Creeping Spike Both (Bl§oehariB paluitrii) 


Spike Bushes. The genus is marked by the 
roundish stem terminating in a single spikelet 
of flowers. The commonest species is the Creep- 
ing Spike Rush (^EUooharii paluttrU)^ which is 
usually found filling up bog holes and ditches. 
The plant is compel of a long and extensively 
branched underground stem a black colour. 
From this the green grassy -looking parts rise 
up into the air. Some of these men parts are 
leaves, and some are stems on wmi^h the leaves 
are rudimentary and reduced to brown sheatha 
At the water edge the stem is only 6 in. high, 
but when growing in the water it tniqr become 


twice as high. The solitary spikelet terminat- 
ing this stem is ^ or ^ in. long, and is composed 
of overlapping brown scales which conceal the 
minute flowers. 

On heaths and moorlands a closely allied wiiy 

! >lant called Scaly Club Bush or Deer’s Hair 
ScirpuB ocBapitoiui) is very common. It is tufted 
rather than creeping, and the stem leaves are 
sheaths tipped with a short green blade, not 
mere sheaths as in Creeping Bush. See Scirpus. 

[a. N. If^A.] 

Claphiknt* — The Indian elephant has long 
played an important part in the life of Eastern 
nations. Used at first for war and for State 
pageants, its extreme teachableness and great 
strength led to its being employed for many 
other puj^ses, such as road making, bridge 
building, jungle clearing, and the like. For ‘the 
elephant’s tu^s and trunk serve at once as lever, 
screw jack, dog hooks, and crane . . . and his 
head, protected by a pad, is a ram of immense 
force, and superior handiness’. It is, however, 
expensive, for it requires about 800 lb. of green 
fo(^ in twenty-four hours to keep it in health, 
and this, with the wages of its driver, costs 
from £6 to £B per month according to locality. 
It is also delicate ; its skin chafes readily ; it be- 
comes footsore and is difficult to heal, and it is 
subject to inflammation of the eyes. For these 
reasons, wherever railways and made roads have 
penetrated, its use is being superseded by steam 
machinery. But in inaccessible districts it still 
retains its importance. For the transport of 
agricultural produce, military stores, &c., it is 
invaluable, for it can carry a load of 8CX) lb. over 
rough or even marshy ground for eighteen or 
twenty miles. Much heavier loads can be car- 
ried for shorter distances. In the timber yards 
of Burma the elephant is used for piling heavy 
logs, and it shows much dexterity in moving 
them, sometimes with the aid of ropes held in 
the mouth, sometimes edging them on to its 
tusks and keeping tliem in place with its trunk. 
This latter or^n, however, being ‘as vulnerable 
as a garden slug’, is used with extreme caution. 

In the tea gardens of Assam and Ceylon the 
elephant’s aid is almost indispensable. In root- 
ing up bushes, and clearing away thick tangled 
undergrowth to prepare tne ground for plant- 
ing, it is without a rival. It is sometimes even 
yc^ed to the plough, but it is not well suited 
for continuous draught work. 

The African elephant is less tractable, and 
there are some autnorities who doubt if it wras 
really this species that was used in war by 
BEannibal and the Bomana It has recently 
been tried, with some succ^ for agricultural 
work in the Congo, but it is too soon to judge 
of results. Its numbers are being steaduy 
diminished by unregulated slaughter for the 
sake of the ivory. [j.a.t.] 

Klevatlon. See Altitudb and Expositrx. 
■lavator QMr.— Elevator gear is ordi- 
narily simple, as the main object is to provide 
for tne circulation of the endless chain, and the 
minor ones are the raising of the trough and 
the tightening of the chain. The main ^indle 
carries a pulky which is driven from a pulley 
on the threshing machine or frmn a lay shaft 
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ol a hone gear, in the latter oaae being driven 
hy a clutch on the spindle. On the opposite 
end of the spindle is an octagonal whed, or a 
uporred wheu over which the links pass and 
mre driven ; at the top of the trough is a oorre* 
nxmding, but loose pullej. around which the 
coain circulatea. Various aevioes are employed 
to raise the trough, but the most used is the 
worm and quadrant. fw. J. m.] 

Siwvsttors. — Elevators are mainiy used to 
pitch com, hay, and straw on to the stack, and 
for high elevations they 
are very useful, as they 
thus eliminate the hard 
manual work which is 
otherwise imposed. In- 
cidentally they tend to 
keep workmen well tem- 
pered, and work generally 
proce^ more briskly 
when the lifting is done 
mechanically, therefore 
few large farmers are 
without them. Until a 
stack is high enough to 
cause much lifting they 
are not of much service, 
and where there is only 
one set of pitchers in the 


field many fanners prefer to find an extra hand 
or two and use a high trestle platform, to going 
to the expense of an elevator. Where, how- 
ever, ^ere are more than one set ol pit^ia, 
there is no doubt as to the advantage using 
the elevator. The great drawbacks to the elih 
vator are the cost, ordinary short life of the 
machine, the need for a horse or other motive 
power U) work it Nothing has been found to 
superMde the trough elevator with endlees chiUns 
carrying crosspieces with forks which carry up 
the straw from a hopper 
placed at the bottom of the 
trough ; though grip • fork 
elevators, requiring only a 
Vertical pole with a swinging 
l)oom and pulleys and ropes, 
are becoming increasingly 
popular by reason of their 



smaller cost, particularly for hay stacking. Ele- 
vators should be lightly constructed consistent 
with streng^ ; should m easily and safe! y raised 
and lowered; the means of tightening the links be 
simple; the trough be easily cleaned, and when 
lowered should fold into short length and not be 
too high, or the shed in which it is kept will have 
to be high. The elevator ought to last many 
years, but owing to exposure the trough is too 
frequently allowed to decay, this being encour- 
aged by the dust and dirt allowed to accumu- 
late, and ^en turned to mud when rains come. 
Compamtively new elevators may sometimes be 
seen with plants growing in the Joints from this 
caose. Elevators on the trough principle are 
used to raise chaff, but scraping boards take the 
place of forka. Tubular elevators through which 
a strong blast is forced are also used to elevate 
diaff, straw, enrilage, Ac. [w. r. m.] 

Hilt Tl^ or llloo«< (Alem maeAlis or 
is found in the northern parts of 
the Old and the New World. In America 
it is still abundant, in Asia it is fairly nu- 
astoasi but in Suro]^ it is now rare, and is con- 


fined to Scandinavia and the Baltic Provinces. 
Even in these countries it would probably have 
become extinct had not legislative tiicasures 
been taken for its protection. The Elk is the 
largest of all deer, sometimes standing 6 ft high 
at the shoulders. The general colour is very 
dark reddish-brown, blacker on the maiie, head, 
and breast The legs are long and strong, the 
neck short and thick, the bead ungainly looking 
; because of the broad nose and the long, bs^, 
and very mobile overhanging upper lip. Tbs 
antlers of the sdult Elk form a oroad, shovel- 
like expMsion, with marginal pnm^ which 
I increase in number with each year life. A 
hetid, that is a pair of antlers with the skull, 
is said to weigh from 40 to 70 lb. The female 
bears no antlers, but is as large m the male. 
The favourite haunt of the Elk is in thick and 
msriihy foreet, especially where birch and willow 
abound. It is ulnially solitary in habit, bat in 
winter the malee aaiemble in small troops. They 
are nsually waiy and nnapproachable, but at the 
breeding eeseon they loee their dbynMs and be- 
come exceedingly combative, llie huntanan 
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then eometimes decoy them within shooting 
range by imitating the challen^ call of the 
male. The gait is a heavy-looking trot, but 
they make good progress, and are very enduring 
except in snow, when they can be run down by 
Indians on snowshoes. They feed on young 
shoots, leaves, and the like, and work havoc in 
the woods by breaking the crowns of fair-sized 
young trees to browse on the tips. In winter 
they subsist for the most part on lichens. One 
or two fawns are dropped in April or May. 

In America this deer is called the Moose. The 
name Elk is there given to a different animal, 
the Wapiti (Cervus oanademu) of the Red Deer 
group. [j. A. T.] 

Klklnstoni Joseph, a Warwickshire 
farmer who flourished in the latter half of the 
18th centuiT. He is chiefly famous 
for having devised an improved sys- 
tem of drainage which was specially 
applicable to land made wet by the 
bursting of springs. So successful 
was his system that the Government 
of the day granted him a reward of 
£1000 for describing the piinciples 
on which his practice was founaed. 

His system was commended by the 
Board of Agriculture, and explained 
in the press by John Joliiiston, who 
published a book giving an account 
of Elkington’s mode of drainage. It 
was also recommended to the notice 
of Scotch farmeiH by Stephens, liiin- 
self a well-known drainer. Elking- 
ton’s system of drainage continued to 
confer great benefits on British agri- 
culture till about the year 1825, when 
it was sujierseded by other modes 
of drainage. For further particulars 
see Drainage. 

Ell, a measure of length origi- 
nally taken from tlie length of the 
arm. The old English ell measured 
45 ill., while the Scottish ell was 
37j^ in. 

Elm (Ulmus) is the only European 
genus of the Ulmacece family, alt the 
other seven genera being natives 
of tropical lands. As a genus it 
is chai*acterized by being mona?ciou8 and bi- 
sexual, and by producing, before the leaves flush, 
groups of lateral flowers which form small, flat, 
oval, winged samara fruits having tlie seed in 
the centre. It is a widely spread genus, includ- 
ing several species in Europe, Asia, and Ame- 
rica, varying in size from tlie lowly shrub, the 
Siberian Dwarf Elm ( U. tmm{la\ up to the Eng- 
lish Elm ( V. campestna). Three European species 
have been distinguished ( U. campeatrisy U, effuta. 
and U, montana) in that originally denomma^ 
U. eampeatria by Linn6 ; but the distinguishing 
characteristics of the first two appei^ so fre- 
quently interchangeable that, in Bntain at any 
rate, only two vrell-defined species occur, the 
Common English or Small-leaved Elm ( C. oam- 
peHna)f originally introduced by the Romans, 
out now for many centuries one of the common- 
est hedgerow and park trees throughout Enff- 
iand, and the Mountain, Scots, Wych or Broaa- 


leaved Elm (U, montana) indigenous to Britain, 
and occurring more frei^uentiy than the other 
species in the cooler climate Scotland and 
Ireland. The E^lish Elm is easily distinguiiA- 
able from the Wych Elm by its rougher and 
more deeply fissure bark, its more foiWl slen- 
der shoots with very regular alternate buds, 
leaves, and twigs, and its smaller, less pointed, 
less deeply serrated, and less rough leaves. Bo- 
tanically it also differs in having nearly sessile, 
closely tufted, four-cleft, brownish flowers ap- 
pearing in March and April, and in ripening 
its oblong, deeply cloven, glabrous yellow fruits 
in May; whereas the Wych Elm has loosely 
tufted five- to six-cleft reodish flowers on long- 
ish peduncles, which appear in April and May, 
and ripen in June into roundish, slightly cloven, 


Common Elm (Ulmtu eampeatria) 

1, Fruitf 2, Floirerg. S, Leaves 

naked brown fruits. Arboriculturally the Eng- 
lish Elm is the larger and more picturesque and 
graceful tree, though the Wych Elm forms a 
bigger and more spreading crown. But as park 
trees they both are liable to have their h^vy 
branches torn off during gales, and even some- 
times drop them in warm, windstill weather. 
Sylviculturally they also exhibit well-marked 
differences in Bntain. A native of southern 
Europe, the thoroughly naturalized Common 
Elm even in the warmer parts of England only 
produces good seed in exceptionally warm years, 
but to compensate for this it is endowed with 
a very strong reproductive power in throwing 
up easily transplantable root-sudeers as well as 
stool-shmts; aroitisto this quality that it owes 
its prominent position as one of the commonest 
of J^giish treea Our indigenous Mountain Elm, 
on the other hand, grows more rapidly and pro- 
duces seed abundantly from about the thirtieth 
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ymt oowmrds (which ought to be eown as soon 
fM it ripens, as it soon loses its fferminaliTs 
power, oomparativelj low at bestX out has not 
the power ot throwing np suckers from its roots. 

From ancient times Elm has alwa^ ranked 
as one of oor best timber trees. In toe Statute 
of Woods (1643) it is speciailv mentioned as 
one of the trees to be selected for standards in 
oopsfe, in default of the more valuable Oak de- 
sired for shipbuilding; and among the under- 
woods it has always l^n a common, though not 
a valuable kind of coppice. The reddish neart- 
wood of English Elm timber, strong in lateral 
fibre and of a nch reddish-brown colour, was i i 
olden times along with Oak the chief furniture 
wood in Englan^ and used to be largely used 
for water -conduits before the days of leaden, 
iron, and earthenware pities; but its present 
use is chiefly for coffins, Wych Elm timber 

I jixxiuced in the north of England and in Scot- 
and is stronger and more durable, and is often 
used for carts, wheels, implements, and other 
rural puqM>ses as a substitute for the still 
t4»ugher and more elastic Ash. But thi*ough- 
out central and southern England the woodof 
the (.^minion Elm usually fetches the higher 
price (up to aliout Is. 4fU a cubic f(K)t), For 
g<Kxl gr<fwth the latter requires a warm climate 
and a gcMsl soil, and grows best on a deep sandy 
or meuiuin loam and on fairly level or undu- 
lating land ; while the Mountain Kim thrives 
in the moist but well-drained soil of glens and 
ravines in hilly tracts, the largest trees l>eing 
usually found near streams. Tlie cultivation 
of lK»th s|)ecies is liasy, the common species 
being chiefly ptx)pagatecl by means of layering 
shoots or of cutting away suckers from their 
parent nsits, and tlie Wych Elm mainly from 
s<M5d sown in drills and very sjiarsely covered | 
with mould immediately after the fruits ri})en | 
in spring. At l)eHt its gerininative |)ower is ^ 
low (about 40 to 45 per cent), but storage 
weakens tliis, and often causes the sc'ed to tie 
over inert for a year, and then to come up very | 
thinly and irregularly. Seedlings are ready for 
transplanting in the following spring, and usu- 
ally stand for two years in the nursery lines 
before lieing planted in the open (usually at 
alK)ut 4 ft. afjart). [j. n.] 

Kim. -Parmsltic Kungrl.-— Wood Hot.— 
The well-known tendency of elms to shed large 
branches can fi^uently be traced to heart-i’ot 
rausetl by fungi. Several species of Polypores 
(nee Fungi —‘rolyporeae*) occur on elm. white 
lot of timber may be produced by the Tinder 
Fungus (see Beech, Parasitic Fungi) or by the 
Scaly Poly pore {Polyponu squamosus). One 
form of red rot is particularly common in some 
districts, such as on calcareous sandy soils: the 
trunks are more or leas hollow, and aKer felling, 
the heartwood shrinks in a star-shaped manner. 

TrecUment.^To preserve ornamental treea, all 
stumps or branch snags idiould be trimmed off 
cl(^ and dressed wiUi tar in the autumn. On 
•oils conducive to heart-rot, the trees should be 
felled off as soon as they show any signs of 
deterioratton, and o^er i^pedee plants 
Slime Flux. — ^The enuMion of a slimy fluid 
Irom old wounds or cracka is frequenUy 6b~ 


served on elms, although it also occurs on other 
treea The flux is most oonapieuous during 
the spring ; it is generally brownish and has a 
distinct ^our. Yeas^ Imoteria, and various 
fungi are present, which assist in keeping the 
wound open. Although the flux weakens the 
tree, it rarely kills it 

Leaf Spot.— A powderv mildew ( Brystftke } 
forms a white coating, and several o^r fungi 
produce discoloured spota During the nursery 
period these may became serious, but most of 
them will be kept in check by spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture. See FuHQiciDEa 

[w. o. a] 

Kim Bark KMtlK. See Scolytus dk- 

8TRUCTOR. 

Klymun amnariias (Sea Lyme Grass, or 
Upright Sea Lyme Grass) is a tall wax-coated 
fi^SB with large hard 
Feaf-bladea, each blade i 

being prt)vidod with a ^ 1 

pair of conspicuous ears \V w I 

at the base. Ah a forage V ^ U u I 
plant Sea Lyme is with- \ I 

out value; nevertheless, \ 

it has great economic \ \ 

importance, due to three \ vw\yV«i 
circumstances : ( 1 ) It can \ M 

grt^w well in sand; (2) it W 

has underground stems s\\ YJX 

so long and so ex ten- % \\ n » 

sively branched tliat 
they can mat together s\\ H 

aiuf consolidate blowing Ml mm 

sand; and (3) it can \\1\ Pj\\ 

stand salt and salt water. \\\1 yl ^ 

There is another sand- \\ll M M 

binding grass, calU^l 1111 {|| 1 

l*»amma arenaria (»Sea 111 li j 

Mat Grass or MarramX lm|{ I f, 

which is excellent for vli W 1 1/ 

growing in sand, and for lilt p 1 3 

matting it together, but ll B| 1|T 

this can stand neither iQ 

the salt water nor the sea fMv\ h Uf I 
spray. Hence to pre- Mfi'n M aulm 



6mi t^roe OnuM (KiymuM srvnsrRa) 


vent encroachment on the land the sea and 
hr blowing rand, the Sea Lvme is planted on 
those rands within reach of the sea, and the Sra 
Mat on those farther back. Nature at tunes 
uses this arrangement, but at times man has to 
intervene and plant these rand-binders for hk 
own advaot^. 

The stem is 3 or 4 ft hi^ and the eared leal^ 
blade often 2 ft long, inainiDg to roll up. At 
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the end of the stem is the down-covered ear, not 
unlike that of Eve : it takes the form of a two- 
rowed spike, ana is not cylindrical like the ear 
of Sea ]^t Grass. The spikelet is composed of 
two or three flowers, each enclosed in a pair of 
beardless {awnlem) scales (pales the whole sur- 
rounded by two Darren scales (glumes) as long 
as the rest of the spikelet. 

For propagating the plant on sandy shores, 
cuttings are dibbled into the sand in spring to 
a depth of 6 or 10 in. The difficulty is to secure 
tliat the cuttings are not covered over by the 
blown sand. This difficulty, of course, is most 
marked when seeds are us^ for reproducing 
the plants. In such a case, turf may be deposited 
at regular and shoi't intervals, and in the inter- 
stices the seeds of the Sea Lyme mixed with 
clay and dibbled in at the rate of about 20 lb. 
per acre. The ^sea dykes’ of Holland are made 
of the sand bound together by the Sea Lyme; 
many instances of the cultivation of this grass 
may be found on the sandy coasts of Britain, for 
example at Troon. [a. n. m‘a.J 

Km biinkment.*— Operations of this kind 
on estates are limited to the damming back of 
water for motive power or for ornamental pur- 
poses; in some cases perhaps as a source of 
supply for mansion or homestead. Roadmaking 
calls for more or less of it too; and at many 
places the maintenance of the banks or sides of 
streams involves a considerable annual outlay. 

On the estate there is rarely need for the 
puddle trench, the embankments there dealt 
with being usually of so rudimentary a nature 
as not to require this. It is seldom that one 
has deep water to contend with. This one may 
have to encounter where the water is to be 
retained in a restricted space such as a gully. 
But in an instance of this sort, building can be 
introduced to buttress the embankment. As a 
rule it is practicable to spread the water out, 
and thus make it more easily held back ; and in 
the case of deep water to carry the inner face 
of the embankment with a very slow gradient 
towards the water. In this way we can have 
shallow water up to the base of the retaining 
bank, thereby relieving the latter of any ex- 
cessive pressure. The main points requiring 
attention are to make sure of a good founaation, 
to start with a broad base, and not to be sparing 
of material. It must bear on the firm subsoil. 
Any material containing organic matter left 
between it and the subsoil would leave a flaw 
between the two when decomposition set in. 
This is of less moment in the case of an em- 
bankment that is not related to damming pur- 
poses. The river bank is more a field for pro- 
tection than of construction. We have to race 
erosion, and guard the bank against this either 
ly timber or by pitching — facing with stone. 
Willow bushes can in many cases be brought 
to one’s aid in this connection. The inner nice 
of the embankment for retaining water is much 
the better for being pitched or paved with small 
stones. This at tbe water line protects the bank 
against the lap, lap of the water, which has con- 
siderable wearing effect The free side should 
have a much greater slope than the angle of 
repose of the stuff made use of necessitates, 


which, however, we have already inculcated 
under the head of not to be sparing in the 
matter of material [n. h.I 

KmbCl#n CkHHMs — How long geese of this 
type have been known in western Europe it 
is difficult to state, but white geese are widely 
distributed all over the Continent, as well as 
in the British Islea So far as we can trace, 
they have been known for hundreds of years 
in Britain, but formerly thev were smaller in 
size than the Embdens of to-day. In Germany, 
larger specimens have for long l^n common, and 
it has been suggested that the Embden is due 
to a cross of the German White on the White 
English. Certain it is that although the name 
is £)rived from a town in Hanover the breed 



Embden Gooee 


was fixed in Britain, whence it has been widely 
disseminated. In America the name Bremen 
was formerly given to this breed, due to the 
fact that specimens were shipped from that port. 

The Embden, whilst not so prominent in fron- 
tal development, or so deep in chest as the Grey 
Goose (see Toulouse Goose), is long in body 
and massive, carried well down behind. The 
neck is long and fine, and the head is fine also. 
The wings are powerful, and the legs stout, 
giving the appearance of fair length and active 
carriage. Ine bill and the legs are orange in 
colour. The plumage is pure-white throughout, 
and in good specimens clear and bright. This 
fact is more important than at fiirst sight might 
appear, as white feathers are always of greater 
value than the coloured. Well-j^wn adult 
ganders will range ftom 25 to 30 lb., and geese 
18 to 23 lb., but the tendency now is to breed 
smaller-sized birds. 

Geese are kept principally for reproductive 
purposes, and though the Embden is not a very 
good laver this is not a serious failing. They 
are excellent sitters and mothers, in hictbreeders 
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would often prefer them to lay more and sit 
less. The yoang birds are quick growers, whi<^ 
is an important point in their favour, for if 
hatched in April and early May they wiU attain 
an excellent size tor the Michaelmas markets, 
when 10 to 14 lb. birds are chiefly in demand. 
At that time the Toulouse is in very poor con- 
dition, as it is slower in growth. For the Christ- 
mas trade the Embden geese can be fed to a 
large size, and as they are fleshy at both seasons 
it 18 not surprising that these birds have won 
a large amount of favour wherever geese are in 
demand. See Obese, Breeding of. [e. b.] 
BmbryOf a young organism in the course 
of its development up to the time when it be- 
comes free from the egg envelopes, or from the 
fietal membranes, or from the parent We call 
a developing animal an embryo till it is hatched 
or born, or till it begins to feed for itself. In 
the case of all but the very lowest mammals, the 
unborn embryo, still enwrapped in the amnion 
and allantois, and still organically attached to 
the uterine wall, is called a fatui^ though the 
term embryo is always applied to the very early 
stages. When the young creature which is 
liatched is not like a miniature of the parent, 
but is markedly different, the term larm is used, 
and the transition from larval to adult fonn in- 
volves a mstamorphosig. Tlius the unlmrn foal 
after its earliest stages is a foetus, the chick 
within the egg is an embryo, the tadpole of the 
frog is a larva. It cannot be said, however, 
that the distinctions lietween these words are 
very important, or that they are very rigorously 
observed. [j. A. T.l 

Kmmwnthalwr OhMS#.—Emnienthaler 
cheese is chiefly and most plentifully made in 
the canton of Berne, lieing named fi*om the 
Kmmenthal, or valley of the Emme. In other 
parts of Switzerland they are also made, but to 
a much smaller extent, often in chalets high up 
in Alpine summer pastures which, liespangled 
with beautiful flowers, closely approach the 
lines of eternal snow. Cheesemaking in such 
surroundings becomes an idyllic art Equip- 
ments of these Alpine dairies are somewhat 
primitive and cumbersome, but the process of 
manufacture is quite elaborate, though not dis- 
similar in fundamental principles from that of 
most other varieties of nard cheese. The pro- 
cess followed in Emmenthaler cheesemaking, 
however, is such that a peculiarly piquant but 
pleasant flavour is developed, and this accounts 
tor the popularity of the cheese in many coun- 
tries in all quarters of the globe, to which it is 
exported. A distinguishing &ture of this cheese 
when cut is the number of circular openings in 
it, each large enough to hold a small marble. 
They are pretty eqt^Iy distributed in the body 
of the cheese, and sometimes contain a little 
liquid. In a perfect Emmenthaler, however, 
this liquid has become absorbed during the 
ripening of the cheese. [j. p. s.] 

■mm#r 9 & two-grained spelt wheat, known 
under the botanical name of Triticum $cUumm 
dieoocum. See Wheat. 

Kmphytus elnotus (the Bose Erophy- 
tus^— The larvae of this sawfly feed on roses, 
eating the leaves along the edges, and when at 


rest they curl themselves ^ in a ball on the 
under side of the leaves. They are found from 
July to October. Their body is stout, cylin- 
drical, thickened towards the fore part; head 
brownish or yellow, with a broad black band 
from the back of the head to the middle; the 
upper part of the body is dark -green, the sides 
greyish-white; the skin wrinkled and beset with 
small shiny-white tubercles. Legs white, with 
a blackish-grey mark over each of them. They 
pupate in tne rose branchea The female saw- 
fly has a black thorax with two white spots; 
abdomen black, the fifth segment with an in- 
complete white band; legs black, base of femora 
and apex of all the tibiee white, rest of tibiae and 
tarsi reddish ; the male has no white abdominal 
band. Length rather more than J in. They 
may be found in most gardens, and lay their 



Rom; Hawfly (Kmphytui oinctus) 


eggs on the under side of the leaves, usually 
several together. Treatment cruisists of spray- 
ing with lead arsenate and pruning off the tun- 
nelled shoots, easily seen by their premature 
decay. [F. v. t.] 

KmpIdflSt ^ family of dipterous or two- 
winged flies, which live upon various insects, 
including IXplosu tritici Many species are 
abundant in June in cornfields, one of which is 
Empis livida. The female is in. long, of an 
ash colour, with orange-coloured legs and black 
tarsi ; the wings are transparent. They are all 
furnished with a long horny beak, admirably 
ad^ted for holding their prey. [j. c.] 

Bnnploy#rs* Liability. See Master and 
Servant ; Workmen’s Compensation. 

Kmu. — Emus and cassowaries form a well- 
marked family of the struthious order of birds, 
which, setting aside some now extinct species, 
comprises in addition to them the ostricnes of 
Arabia and Africa, the rheas of South America, 
and the kiwis of New Zealand. The himily to 
which th^ belong, the Casuariidse, may be dis- 
tinguished from tne ostriches and rheas by the 
more rudimenta|^ state of the wings, which 
have only one digit instead of two, and by the 
presence of an accessory after-shaft as long as 
the main shaft on the feathers. In this last 
particular they also differ from the kiwis, which 
are further dirtinguished from all existing stru- 
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thious birds having a long slender bill with 
terminal nostnls, and a distinct drst toe or hallux 
on the feet. Emus, belonging to the genus 
Dromteus, differ principally from cassowaries 
(Casuarius) in having no helmet on the head, 
and in having the claw of the inner toe short 
and like those of the two remaining digits. Al- 
though one species of cassowary occurs in Nor- 
thern Australia, the Emu must be regarded as 
the typical representative of the ostrich tribe of 
that continental island. It was formerly very 
abundant wherever open grassy plains or sandy 
tracts overgrown with bushes ana scrub afforded 
conditions suitable for its existence ; but it has 
now been exterminated over large areas of the 
country, and is nowhere plentiful unless it be 
in outlying districts remote from the habitations 
of civilizea man. The chief cause of its growing 
scarcity is the excellent sport it affords owing 
to its great fleetness of foot. It is chased on 
horseback with dogs, and even when run down 
makes a bold fight for life, kicking over its assail- 
ants with well-directed outward and backward 
strokes of its feet. It is stated to feed princi- 
pally upon grass and herbage of various hinds; 
but it is probable that insects, lizards, and other 
small animals form an important part of its diet; 
for in captivity these birds have been found to 
do well if fed upon chopped meat and bone as 
well as upon green food, broken biscuit, and 
boiled maize and rice. Ihe bird is hart^, and 
has been successfully introduced into Europe 
and North America, and lives well both in large 
}>arks and in the smaller enclosures in zoological 
gardens. Under favourable conditions it breeds 
readily in captivity, the chief difficulty to the 
rearing of the young birds being apparently the 
difierence between the seasons of Australia and 
the northern hemisphere, the spring of the former 
country, when the birds naturally bi’eed, corre- 
sponding with the autumn in 'Eun)pe. The 
nest is hardly more than a shallow depression 
in the ground ; and the eggs, which are deep- 
green in colour, about 5 in. long, and vary in 
number from about six to twelve or more, are 
incubated solely by the cock bird, who also as- 
sumes the entire care of the brood after hatch- 
ing. The period of incubation lasts about sixty 
days, and the chicks are covered with down and 
ornamented with alternate stripes of brownish- 
black and greyish-white extending longitudi- 
nally from the head down the neck and back. 
The cock is seasonally monogamous. Unlike 
the ostriches the sexes are not distinguishable 
by colour, and there is no great disparity in size. 
The voices of the two, however, during the breed- 
ing season are different, that of the cock being 
a guttural grunting growl, while that of the hen 
is a muffled booming like a cavaliw drum. 

There is only one species of Emu {Drommts 
Novas- HollandiceS known at the present time, the 
so-called Spotted Emu (/>. irroratm) believed to 
replace the common form in Western Australia 
having been based upon immature specimens in 
which the plumage is more speckled than in the 
adult. A distinct local race formerly occurred 
in Tasmania, but h^ been exterminated; and 
a similar fate has overtaken a dwarfed black 
Emu (/>. ater) which not long since existed in 


Kangaroo Island, off the coast of South Aus- 
tralia. [r. 1. P.] 

■lidsmic Wf w. — This term is ap- 
plied to a class of maladies that are commonly 
prevalent within a limited area or particular 
locality, as opposed to those diseases that ooeur 
from time to time and spread over a larger ar^ 
being known as ‘ epidemic * It will be readily 
understood that an endemic may through follow- 
ing the lines of traffic, or through multifarious 
agencies, be transformed into an epidemic, but 
there can be no conversion of the last named 
into the former. In the case of animals, an 
endemic disease is more strictly desimated an 
‘epizootic* disease. Almost all agnculturists 
are familiar with a common disease affecting 
sheep, known as liver rot, the presence of which 
disease in particular localities — chiefly those of 
a marshy nature (exclusive of salt-marshes) — 
is a well-known fact. Influenza in the horse, 
though universal in its distribution, usually as- 
sumes endemical characters. Abortion (specific) 
affords a typical example of an endemical disease, 
and the reason of this is that it is confined to 
one sex, and chiefly amongst cattle. Yellow 
fever in the human subject is endemic in certain 
parts of America, the West Indies, &c., but 
it also assumes epidemical characters in diity 
seaport towns in tropical countries, the infec- 
tion being carried by ships to the ports. Many 
parasitic (worms) infestations assume true en- 
demic characters, e.g, Lincolnshire lamb disease. 
In a recent outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
in Scotland the malady remained confined to 
the stock belonging to one owner, and this be- 
cause of the stringency of legislative measures, 
otherwise there is every reason to believe that 
the complaint would, with lightning rapidity, 
have assumed epidemical characters. 

[f. t. b.] 

Kndlv# {Cichonm Endivia), a hardy annual 
related to the Chicory. It has long been culti- 
vated for its leaves, which are used for salads 



in the same way as lettuce leaves are. It re- 
o^uires less warmth tlian the lettuce, and is 
tnerefore most useful for a late autumn and 
winter supply. The seeds should be sown 
thinly towaras the end of June, a second sowing 
being made a month later, and a third in mid- 
August The sowing and treatment generally 
should be exactly as for lettuce. \^en the 
plants are nearly full grown the leaves (diould 
he bunched together and tied near the top, an 
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imvcrtad fliwmak biiiig plMad ow tte iriiole Ihm baan mtMT anaiuM in cIm 

fes* 'f V? *y*yy,*”.y*4iag and flat ocmcliKle that a iody «f •watobt W - 

Sirs'.A'Snr “s” “ ^^~h, ^ j’ ssT-Ems 


►jr Um formal*- 


^ ^ « yrirUk^ of iu nm^STwliicb w oi. 

if the are m rows boanb may be premed by the formula— 

ueed, two for each row, ptadng them eo that 

they form a epan roof over the j^U. A thick E « Fi ^ 

mat sendee the lame purpoee. By thus keeping ^ or r, * ^ m . \ . 

them in the dark the younger leaves remain 

t^r ^ more or lere blanched, and their The energy which haa thu* been expended in 
flavour >8 alao ten bitter. TOe beat varieties raising the cannon latll ha« not been d^iyed, 
I j c ^iT^* Incomparable, Large Green however, but aiuiplv tianitformed inU* euenrr 
C^rl^ bmaJl Green Curled, and Exquisite of position or potential energy ; for on descend* 

, [w* w ] Ing agaiu it would acquire tnore and m«vre nio- 

lin#rEy.— The term ‘energy * as applied to a men turn, aiid finally (assuming no air rtmisUnoe) 
body, or to a material system, is used to denote reach the earth with the name velocity as that 
the power or capability of doing work which with which it was pi-ojected upward* *We have 
the body or system possesses. here, tlierefore, an example of energy disapiwar- 

As commonly applied, though not ala ays cor- ing in one fonii while doing work, and entirelv 
rectJy, te a portion of matter, the energy wliich rt'appearing in anntlier form ; the amount of 
a body is said to possess may be due to its posi- eneigy thus transformed, exjiended, or exerted 
tion, to its condition, to its intrinsic pi'operties, being exactly equal to the work done. 

AM 1 1* ■ 1 * 11 ..l r m . . 


or to its motion. For example: a raimMi weight Heat is another form of tuiergy. In a hot 
is said to possess energy in virtue of its position ; body the molecules are in rapid motion, and the 
for if it wert* allowed to descend under tlie action hotter the IkhI v the more mnid is the motion, 
of gravity it could, during its descent, raise This motion is invisibly smalt, but the energy 
another weight, or drive a pile, or do some other which a ImkIv pwim^iisea in virtue of such motion 
work. As, however, the force of attr^'tion be- may, at least in part, l»e transformed, for in- 
tween the body and the earth is mutual, and as stamre, into energy of visible motion. For ex* 
it is this force, acting through a distance, which ample: the hot fuel in the furiia4^i of a Uuler 
does the work, it is more coritH’t to say tliat the generates imliant heat, which, on lieing^oiumuiu- 
energy manifested is due to the sejianition of catoci Uiitiugh the furnac*e walls to the wat4‘i, 
the one Unly from the other. Again, a coiled oveivomes tiie nK»lcH*ular force* of t»>hesion of 
spring evidently poasesm's energy 111 virtue of the latter and pnsluces ateatn. The |jarti(*ies 
its condition, as it can be used, nir instance, f(»r of steam, U;ing in rapid motion, impinge upm 
driving the meclianUm of a clock ; and a mass of one another and up>n the walls of thu enchwing 
gunpjwder nosaesses energy in virtue of the un- veswl, thus pixsiucing presMUt*e and giving U* 
stable equilioriura of the chemical fon'es atiVot- the steam that pro)K*rty of expansion which, in 

ing its molecules, or, more generally, in virtue the cylinder of an engine, pmduces the vuiiblu 

of the chemical separation of thots* elements, j motion of the piston. 

which, on combining together, produce a umni- From thu aiM*ve examp)«*s it is evident thst 
festation of energy. I energy of ls»th the kinetic and p>teijiial i\ists 

PoTK.vTiAL AND kiNKTic Energy. —The energy is exIiibiLwl scMiieliitu'* as energy of visibh* 
referml to in each of the alH)ve examples is of iiuwses of matter and sometiimts as energy of 
the kind known as potential energy, in contra- : molecules. 'Hie iiuiny ditturfiit forms 111 wJiu h 
distinction to energy of motion, or itt/ifiric energy ‘ energy is exhibitml naturally falls, therefore, 
as it IS called. As an example of the Utter, let ! inU» four divisi(.nH, vi/, 

us consider the case of a cannon Isill projected i 1 . Energy of motion of wiiKibh iimsiNes of 


spring evidently possesm's energy 111 virtue of 
its condition, as it can be used, nir instance, f(»r 
driving the meclianism of a clock ; and a mass of 
gunpjwder possesses energy in virtue of the un- 
stable equilioriura of the chemical for<'es artV*ct- 
ing its molecules, or, more generally, in virtue 
of the chemical separation of thosr^ elements, j 
which, on coiubining together, produce a uuini- 
festation of energy. I 

PoTK.vTiAL AND kiNETic Eneroy. —The energy 
referml to in each of the alH)ve examples is of 
the kind known as potential energy, in contra- : 
distinction to energy of motion, or kinetic energy ‘ 
as it is called. As an example of the Utter, let . 
us consider the case of a cannon Isill projected i 


vertically upwaitls with a velocity V, say. If | matter; e.y. wind, Hoving waUu, rotating fly- 
there wei-e no air resistanci-, it is kn<»wn from I wheel. Ac. 

experiment that its upward velocity would! 22* Pinergy of motion id molecuhn; «.y. radiant 
diminish at the rate of about 32 - 2 J fL tier second ! energy, pressure of b gas, Ac. 


per second — a rate w^hich is usually repn*8ented j 3 . fenergy of separation of sensible of 

by the letter g. Heiu-e the Imll wouitl come to j matter; «.</. water aUive sea level, a magnet and 
r^t after an interval of time r, where V .<7. f ; anuature, two IsKiies charged with opposite 
and as its mean velocity during the interval is kinds of electricity (electrical seijaration), acc. 

V . . . 4 . Energy of chemical seuaratjon ; cm. carlsm 

it would rise to a height A, where oxygen, which on comiitmng in the burn- 

V V V V* ordinary fueU generate heat ; UmhI, whi< h 

A = — .f3=_._=r on consumption ajud utilization in th* aninuU 

* ^ 9 ^ system prcxluoes vital and muacuUr energy 

, - , . . Hie uaimate source of the energy exhuiiual 


IX i. -rxT X - X XI # ultimate source of uie energy exnibiteii 

F^her, if W be the weight, and m the maM of |j| these forma is readily traceable to the sun. 
the cannon ball, the work done in raising it to ']^|5 muscular energy developed by animals u, 

* bright k would be WA , in graviU- « here alrredy eU^ dmxed from the 

^ chemical energy of the food which the animal 

tmnal unite nr «. 1 ^ V» consumes, and this food is always vegeuble food 

toonal units,oria.^.A = -m. V, ^^,y7or food placed thetift^ Nowthe 

ta abaolata units ; and as the energy of motion growth of vegetation ii ef fected the energy 
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radiated from the sun in the form of heat and 
light, which decomposes carbonic acid in its 
tissues. Hence animal power is derived ulti- 
mately from the sun ; and when we use fuel in 
an engine we utilize energy radiated from the 
sun to the earth in past ages. Again, it is the 
heat of the sun which causes evaporation from 
seas to form rain and waterfalls, and it is this 
heat which causes the atmospheric currents. 
The natural powers of water and wind are thus 
due entirely to the sun, and so also is every 
form of energy with which we are acquainted. 

Now in every pound of wood there is stored 
as much energy as that developed by a horse in 
working at its full power for two and a half 
hours, or about 2200 toot-tons ; while a pound of 
average coal, plus the oxygen necessary for its 
complete combustion, represents about 12,000,000 
foot-pounds of energy, or as much as would keep 
a 6 horse-power engine going for about an hour 
if it could be fully utilized in the process, and a 
pound of petroleum possesses as much energy as 
three pounds of wood. 

Again, the energy available from waterfalls 
in this country is probably not less than 150,000 
horse-power, of wnich 12,000 horse-power is ac- 
tually utilized; and the power of the Niagara 
Falls is greater than the estimated total power 
of all the steam and gas engines in the world, 
while that of the Victoria Falls, at certain 
periods, is ten times as great. 

When we further consider that the coal sup- 
ply in Great Britain alone is probably sufficient 
to last us 400 years, and that there are many 
other great stores of energy in the world in the 
form of wood, coal, petroleum, &c., we begin to 
realize somewhat how enormous, as compared 
with, say, the work which can be done by a 
horse in an hour, are the stores of energy which 
nature has provided and provides for our use. 

Transformation of Energy. — When energy 
is expended in doing work it is not destroyed 
but simply changed in form, and in this way 
energy of one form can be ti’ansforiued, either 
directly or indirectly and either wholly or in 
par^ into energy of any other form. Thus, 
during the upward motion of the cannon ball 
previously rererred to, the kinetic energy of the 
ball is gradually transformed, while doing work, 
into potential energy; and then, during the 
descent, this potential energy is expended in 
accelerating the ball and is thus transformed 
back again into energy of motion. Again, during 
the combustion of fuel the energy of chemic^ 
separation is transformed into heat, and if this 
heat be used in an engine driving a dynamo it 
will be transformed into electrical energy in the 
form of an electrical current. This energy may 
then be titinsformed back again into heat by 
passing the current through a very thin wire, 
or the carbon filament of an incandescent lamp ; 
or it may be transformed into ener^ of chemical 
separation by passing the current trough acidu- 
lated water in a voltameter, when the water 
will be split up into its elements of oxygen and 
hydrogen. As another example we will take 
the case of an axle and bearing of a railway 
wagon. Here energy is expended in overcoming 
the frictional resistance Mtween the axle ana 


its bearing and is thus transformed into heat, 
which, pr^ucing a rise of temperature, melts 
the axle grease provided for purposes of lubri- 
cation. And in the same way, whenever the 
molecules of a body are agitated frictional re- 
sistances are overcome and heat produced ; and 
for every 778 foot-pounds of work done one 
Fahrenheit heat unit is produced. 

Now, though energy of one form can be trans- 
formed into energy of any other form, all forms 
of energy are not equally transformable. For 
example: energy of any other form can be 
readily and wholly transformed into heat, but 
only a portion of the heat of a hot body can be 
transformed into another form of energy. If a 
quantity Q of heat at an absolute temperature 
Tj be received by a heat engine working be- 
tween the temperature limits Tj and T 2 , it is 
proved in thermodynamics that the greatest 
possible amount which can be converted into 
T “T 

work is Q . -W— Th® which a body pos- 
■*■1 

sesses, therefore, is of no practical value unless 
the body is at a higher temperature than that 
of the surrounding Dodies, for the lower limit, 
Tg, of temperature at which a heat engine works 
cannot be less than that of the surrounding 
bodies. When energy of any other kind is 
transformed into heat it assumes a less useful 


form, and is said, therefore, to he degraded. Now, 
as it is impossible to do work without agitating 
molecules of matter, during every transforma- 
tion of energy from one form to another some 
heat must be produced, and as one body cannot 
remain at a higher temjHTature than the sur- 
rounding bodies, it woula appear that eventually 
all energy must assume this degraded form, and 
all matter the same temperature. 

Conservation of Energy.— The principle of 
the conservation of energy asserts that it is 
impossible by any natural agency to create or 
destroy energy; or, in other words, that when 
energy disappears from one form it reappears 
entirely in some other form, and conversely. 
This principle simply embodies, in a generalized 
form, the unvarying result, without exception, 
of the observations and experiments of many 
people ; and though it does not admit of definite 
proof, the mass of evidence in its favour is so 
great as to place the truth of the principle 
practically beyond doubt. According to tnis 
principle, therefore, the ‘perpetual motion* over 
which so many inventors have come to grief is 
an utter impossibility, as work cannot be done 
without the expenditure of enerjgy. It also 
shows that if a material system neither receives 
from nor rejects energy to outside bodies, the 
total energy of the system remains constant, 
and also that the energy of the universe cannot 
change in quantity but only in form. [h. b.] 
An^rloultural. — Agri- 
cultural engineering has been one of the g^t 
forces in developing modem agriculture. Both 
on the farm ana on the estat^ as distinguishing 
the tenant’s and landlord’s interest, the evolu- 
tion of machinery from the simple methods of 
the blacksmith to the intricate developments of 
the scientific en^eer has brought al^ut a re- 
volution in methods and possibilities unlooked 
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for » oeotnry aga Brlt&ih fumr, with a 
comUnt rappiy of mamia] labour, haa up to 
rooent years bm alow in taking advantage of 
ineciumioa, but the past decade or two baa int> 
neaaed great changes, and the ftuiner now fully 
reoogniaea that it is only by such help that he 
can ooropete sritb others who have depended more 
on machinery, because he has never experienced 
the position of having unlimited cheap labour. 
It is safe to say that few industries call for so 
wide an application of physical principles as 
fanning, because famii^ embraces so many 
sections demanding speciiU treatment A large 
farmer by necessity must understand many nie< 
clianical principles, or he cannot form an accu- 
rate opinion of the value of machines he requires 
to buy; and if he buys them, does not get the 
full value out of them. It is easier for a farmer 
t<» get good and reliable vetennary advice for his 
animals than to lie well advised m respect to his 
machinery. It is in the interests of the agent 
who has a machine to sell, to represent it as the 
l>est of its kind, t<i point out its l>etter features, 
and allow the buyer to find out its weaknesses. 
When a machine combines intricate mechanical 
devic<*s, and has to deal with sulistancTs ismst^Ms- 
iiig physical properties which are not ob\ ions t/t 
those who are without some training in physual 
seicDi'ea, it is very easy for them to W misled. 
Tlie niichitierv equipment of a farm has such 
an important l>eariiig on its stux^^ssful manage- 
ment that there is scairely any ht'aiich of know- 
ledge that is more useful to the fanner tlian 
that (*ompnHHl in the appl nation of nu^chanical 
and physical principles. Even in quite simple 
nuitters great loss is often ex)>erienced, and 
machines are cast aside liecause some trifling 
adjustment is out of older. We have on several 
occasions seen cases where friction liands uhich 
had l>ecome hxsie or had worn smooth so as 
to lose their grip, oiUxl to correct tin in ; and 
neither the farmer nor the man working the 
machine realised the cause of the failure, with 
the result that the machine vras tast aside while 
it was practically in as fit condition to work as 
when new. If many of the common implements 
which have been on a farm some yearn arc* ex- 
amined, it will be seen that only a few of the 
adjusting parts have lieen altered, the nuts re- 
main witn the paint undisturlied ; meanw hile the 
implement has not done its work with the ease 
and thoroughness which it was devised to per- 
form ; and all because the simple mechanical 
^principles involved have not lieen understood. 
I^ven in so simple an implement as the plough 
I this may often oe seen ; the adjustments mignt 
Just as well have never been provided. When 
man is seen struggling witn a plough it is 
‘‘^erally because it u not set properly, and if 
j the plough ought not to have been bought ; 
this struggling oocurs, it inevitably means 
lat the ploughman is aj^ying pressure 
> the handles, sad therefore t£t friction on the 
de of tlw plough is jmstly tacresaed, sad the 
oght is oomspoacluagly greater. H it were 
liaed how anieh the dnught is iacreased 
^ frietioa, {doughs would be.set much better; 

I adjuatmeats are there on all good fdoogha 
^ ao tMalKar aad rimple aa inipl«neat aa 
▼ea.ir. 


the plo^b oaa be ao abused, it is not diAouH 
to realise how great must be the loss when 
more complex aiachinery ia being worked. Pro> 
bsbly few but thoae who buy aeootidhand steam 
engines to repair and sell again know how much 
the engines are injured by igiiorsnt handling, 
or how o^n they are cast aside because some 
comparatively simple and relatively inexpen- 
sive part has been allowed to wear and get out 
of oraer, having been run until fuel rrtnsump- 
tion has become so abnormal that Uie engine 
has been regarded as worn out. ('oni|)aimtively 
few fanners possessing a steam engine are ac- 
quainted with the course of the steam from tha 
Isiiler to the exhaust, or of tliermodynamica 
generally, or can understand the meaning of 
indicator diagrams; yet they place the engine 
in charge of a man who knows less than them- 
selves, and whom they cannot correct The phy- 
sical pro)x*rties of milk art* but vaguelv under- 
stood by mni)y (hiirv farmers, with the rcMult 
that the full efhciencv of the inachiMery they 
employ is not obuinetl, not merely liocause they 
do not undeixtand tlie principles of the machin- 
ery, but Itecaiise they do not imlixe wliat is 
aimed at Noun* ytiars ago it was stronglv advo- 
cated tliat nioist hay stacks should lie dried and 
prevented from overheating by extracting the 
moisture bv means of exhaust fana The idea 
seetned so feasible Miat a large numlier.of engi- 
neers made marhi' .*rv for the nurtsiiie. A trial 
of the machines v s made at the Heading sh<»w 
of the Royal Agr ultural Hts'iety of England in 
188S, with the result, which mune had prf^nouti- 
cated, that the stacks and plant wore burned 
and the um'lessness of the practitx* w'as clearly 
shown. Tlie fact tliat drawing in more air would 
supply moi'e oxygen, and thus fan the fire, liad 
lieen commonly overlmiktHl. A year or two suImw- 
quently, when the advantages of ensilage were 
lx*ing put liefont fanners, the ex|>eri€nro with 
exhaust fans frightenisl many from attiunpting 
U> ensile their cnqsi. They did not recognixa 
tliat the essential principle of ensilage waa to 
k«H*p out air, and therefore keep down fermenta- 
tion and cmistHjuentl y t**ni|jcrature. The value of 
agricultunil engineering is recognized in agri- 
cultural collegixi, and there can \m no doubt 
that this is having a grsjd influence on a{m- 
cultural methods. fw. j. mIj 

Bee Hteam, Gaa, and Oil, Wind, 
and HoT-Aia KsoiitRii. 

Kfistandf Ajrrlowltuf* of. 

laTaoDocToar Asn UirroaicAL.— In ordar to 
understand English farming in all its modifica- 
tions, it is neoessar 7 to enquire into its gradual 
development during the more recent ceutnmsa. 
It is not proposed to discuss the humung of nMMii' 
wval times, or even to describe the amcultura 
of the 14th century, so ably handled by Pro- 
feaMM* Bogera Acooi^ng to Fronde, the arable 
j land of &gUnd was in an exhausted condition 
about the middle of the 16^ oenittir, and the 
; average yield of wheat was about 8 bus. per 
^ acre from 8 bus. of seed, while the rent was 
I from Sd. to 4d. per acre. An aere of hillside 
j land, with a aprinklmg of gone cr fane for 
fuel, was worth 8, sm an sen of meadow 
I waa worth 8 ac. of arable land, and the entire 
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populMtioa of Enghttd *nd W§lm wot mtimated 
fy HiUUan At 4,400^000 peivoof in 1586f the 
memorable jrear of the Spanieb Armada. Even 
in 1660 it bad only increaeed to 6,450)000, 
in 1760 to 6,400,000, and at the taking of the 
first census in 1601 to 8,892,636. Clover was 
introduced in 1665, and ten years later it was 
being cultivated as a field crop. Turnips in 
1562 were boiled with butter, and used solely 
as human food; in 1645 they were being given 
either cooked or raw to the nigs ; in 1684 they 
had been adopted as a fiela crop for winter 
sheep food, and by the end of the century their 
cultivation is described by Lisle (Hampshire) 
AS a matter of course. Our present social nya- 
tern of peers, country gentlemen, farmers, and 
labourers was develop^ during the 14th cen- 
tury, at which perioa villanage was gradually 
dying out. 

The price of wheat fluctuated enormously, 
and while plenty ruled in one county, the next 
might be suffering from famine, in 1499 it 
was 4 j. per qr., and in 1521 20/i. During the 
’fifties ot that century it kept prt^tty steady at 
8s. In 1574 it leaped up to £2, Ids. In 1594 
it was again at famine price, and in 1597 it 
reached £5, 4s., and kept high till the end of 
the century (Adam Bniitn). In the later Stuart 
period, one-third of England was a bari-en waste. 
Oregory King, the Lancaster Herald, during this 
des(^ate period computed the area of arable land 
at 9,000,000 ao., averaging a rent of 5s. Gel . ; pas- 
tures and meadows averaged 8s. Sd . ; woods and 
coppices 5s., and forests and parks at 3s. 6d. 
King estimated the price of wheat at 28s. per qr., 
and Professor Rogers at 40s., both of wliich esti- 
mates were no doubt true according to the year 
in which they wei'e taken (Garnier’s History of 
the English Landed Int/crest). Gamier further 
writes that after the early part of the 17th cen- 
tury there could have been no radical change 
in the English system of farming, unless we 
except the gradual absorption of the common 
tillage field into fenced and private enclosures. 

* In parts of England, especially in I^ucashire, 
the rarming of the latter end of this century 
(17th) would have been scarcely distinguish- 
able from that practised in the same locality 
now.’ There could scaixjely be any signs of 
what we call high farming, as, acooraing to our 
authority, things have remained much as they 
were during the later years of the Stuarts. The 
personal tradition of the author agrees with the 
idea of a general continuity of management 
It extends back at least to 1750, when his great- 
gi'andfather farmed the same acres which he 
^ himself occupied in 1864, and apparently man- 
aged them on fairly similar principles. There 
were grass land and arable l^d; bare fallows, 
wheat, and beans, with some oats; and so it 
had been a hundred years before. 

The great movement towards a more modem 
system of humming was inaugurated by the ex- 
t!mded use of roots and clover, and the adoption 
of the Norfolk foui'-oourae, in place of the old 
three-course of fallow, wheat, beana Turnip hus- 
bandly enoouraffed live stock, and prepared the 
way for Bakewdl, the Gulleys, the Collings, the 
Rlfmana, and a host of other eminent breeders. 


I Agricultural improvement wm stimulated by 
/ high prices, and hone manures cams into general 
/ use. Liming, chalking, marling, and dnunage 
I were held in high estimation at the beginning 
of the 19th century, and, as it grew older, agri- 
culturists began to turn to chemistry and en- 
gineering science for further assistance. 

By the middle of the 19th oentuir agriculture 
had achieved its highest point of prosperity. 
There was a general movement in favour of 
breaking up pastures, heaths, and downs ; rents 
rose, and /arming became a favourite pursuit 
with the wealthy. Gilded youth went in hun- 
dreds ^to learn farming’, and helped to in- 
crease the demand for farms. Mr. J. J. Mechi 
startled the world with his intensive system of 
farming at Tiptree Hall, in Essex ; Mr. (after- 
wards Sir) #}. B. Lawes began his world-known 
experiments at Rothamsted. Every county 
boasted leading agriculturists, the contempo- 
raries of James Hope of Fenton Bams, John 
Wilson of Edington Mains, M^Lagan of Pum- 
pherston, liobeitson of Ladykirk, M‘Combie of 
Till^’four, Grey of Dilston, Outhwaite of Baincss, 
Hudson of CJastleacre, Jonas Webb of Babi’a- 
ham, Samuel Jonas of Cbrisall Grange, Harry 
Overman of Norfolk, the Hewers, Games, Strat- 
toim, Davys, Quartleys, Mansells, Druces, &c. 
&c. The galaxy of agricultural talent which 
shone during the middle portions of the 19th 
century lias never been rivalled. They rejoiced 
in imj)rovement, and were encouraged by good 
prices. And yet this superstructure was des- 
tined to receive a shake which well nigh ruined 
it. If 1879 is remembered as a disastrous sea- 
son, it also seems set like a pillar of cloud 
between the prosperity which preceded and the 
adversity which tollowed it. The ’eighties and 
’nineties saw the great fall of wheat prices, which 
culminated in 1894 in the miserable price of 17 ji. 
per qr. ! Nothing could stand against this, and 
land speedily was laid away, or fell away, inU> 
grass, and English agriculture mos freely stated 
to l)e ruined. 

Relief was certain to come in time, for the 
fall in wheat and cereals, in beef, mutton, wool, 
cheese, milk, potatoes, and every kind of pro- 
duce, induced a fall in rents, feedingstuffs, man- 
ures, implements, store stock, and seed; while 
lalKiur was reduc^ not by lowering wages, but 
by employing fewer hands, and the adoption of 
labour-saving machinery. Thus the balance was 
gradually restored, and middle-aged farmers 
now scanty remember the revolution of the 
’eighties, nor the grand agriculture of the ’sixties. 

As to the subject before us, many of the best 
examples of modern farming lie behind ns, buried 
in the annals of agricultural journals. Tliey 
differ from extant cases in this important re- 
spect, tluit in the earlier time they were carried 
out upon ordinary rotations of crops and with 
ordinaiy stock. It was the aim at that time to 
produce 60 bua of wheat and barley, 100 bus. 
of oats per acre, together with beef and mutton, 
wool, roots, or potatoes. In Norfolk such men as 
Leeds, Overman, and Hudson consumed, as the 
writer knows, over ;C3000 worth of cake a year. 
Their crops were wonderful to see. It seems 
unfair to single out Norfolk particularly, for the 
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Mine high fanning prevniW in ewy conntj. I Agricultural Holdings Acts, and the tendencr 
There was Jittie choice, although there were / of modem Jegiaiatiou ia to confirm tenants ia 


backward districts and counties, reh'eved by 
bright examples. If, however, we take Shrop- 
sliii-e as a t^ie of the west Midlands ; Oxford, 
Bucks, and Northampton of the east Midlands ; 
Wilts and Dorset of the south-west ; Kent and 
Essex of the south-east; and Bedford, Cam- 
bridge, Nottingham, and East Yorkshire of the 
east, it is difficult to say how far one excelled 
another. 

Landlord and Tenant.— In considering the 
farming of England it is necessary to glance in 
the first place at the three estates which consti- 
tute the landed system of the country, namely 
the landlords, tenants, and labourers. It has’ 
already been stated that the original feudal 
system gradually clmnged during the 14th cen- 
tury into the more modern divisions of peers, 
country gentlemen, famiei-s, and free lalKmrei-s. 

The faiming systems of England are very dif- 
ferent from those of the Continent. In France 
the land is cut up into peasant properties inter- 
mixed with large estates. In Germany and i 
Austria-Hungary, peasant projierties are inter- 1 
spersed among enormous estates (Herrschaften) ! 
managed from a central bureau, often situated , 
in Vienna. Russian rural economy is, or was, | 
simple serfdom ; and if we take Eur()|)e through- | 
out, there is little parallel with our system of 


their rights, and even to secure them in quiet 
possemion. There is, however, no dual owner- 
ship in England as there is in Ireland. Hiere 
is no ‘goodwiir to pay to the quitting tenant 
for disturbance, although * emblements’ in the 
form of tillages, coniDensation for unexhausU^ 
manuies, and tenants fixtut'ee are subject to 
valuati(»n. As previously stated, these would 
fall on the landlord the moment he resolved to 
fill the place of the wav-goer himself; or he 
could discharge this liability, and allow* the new 
tenant to enter free of them. This was often 
done in Essex when the wjunty suffered from 
acute depression, simply In^cause no one would 
take the land on any otlier condition. 

The landloiti therefore stands ‘seized’ of the 
land and all the appurtenances thereof ; and tliis 
being the case, we ara in a position to ask what 
he, with the co-operation of all })reviou8 Umants, 
lias accomplishca. The late Mi*. Albert Fell, 
of Hazelbeach, Northampton, contributed a very 
important pa|)er to the Journal of the Roval 
Agricultural Society in 1H87, entitled ‘I'he 
Making of the Ijand in England in which, 
awaking of the present value (»f land, he first 
disposes of the fallacy that the landlord is a 
uaur|>er. He shows the extremely small value (►£ 
unequipped land ; and it has l)cfoi*o l>eon shown 
that, even in the 14th century, when (iwnership 


indewndent tenants, who are the backbone of j 
English agriculture. The relations between land- | had l>oen confirmed for many centuries, the rent 
lords and tenants are,a8 a rule, of a cordial nature, j of arable land w'as only 2d. to 4d. y)er acre, and 
the result of mutual esteem, and in many cases ; its yield was estimated at 1 (|r. of wheat j)er 
of mutual affection. The tenant freely accords acre. Writing upon this point, Mr. Pell ex- 
due rcspi‘ct to bis superior, while the landlord re- ' pressed himstdf 08 follow's; ‘The case of the 
gards his tenant in some degree as a dependant, | landow'ner and agriculturist is, that in purely 
on traditional grounds, but in many cases as j rural districts this nuKiern value ran Ix" directly 


his social equal and friend. Tenantry involves 
no infeiioritv, but implies loyalty and supwrt. 
Tlie landlord is not only the owner of the land, 
but lie is the natural heir of all the improvements 
which have been made by his predecessor and 

r t tenants. Tliese latter, he may have acquired 
purchase ; for all claims for unexhausted 
impi*ovemenU» must ultimately l^e defrayed by 
the landlord ; or they may have fallen in to him 
legally at the terminatum of tenancies, without 
payment. In eitlier caee the landlord stands pos- 
eessed of the holding with all its equipments 
of buildings, fences, and roads, and or its accu- 
mulated fertility. He is in a posithm to trcAt 
with a new tenant after discharging his lia- 
bilities to the old one, unless, as in most cases, 
he allows the incoming tenant to treat directly 
with the outgoer. If he resumes possession, he 
must pay ; but if he lets the farm his debt still 
remains as a perpetual liability. 

Tile landlora therefore may be regarded as 
the ‘ maker of the land’ so far as it is removed 
from prairie value ; and the work of the land- 
lords (conjointly, it is true, with the tenants) is 
ijpreeentw by the present condition of tbe land. 
No doubt in times past there have been rap^- 
oio^ landlords who have resumed possession 
^thout compensating their tenants. Tliey must, 
TOwever, have acted legally, as there appears to 
have been no means ot redress. Himpily this 
vtftte ol a ffi ju r s has been remedied by various 


traced to the expenditure, for yeais, of energy 
and money on trie subject-matter itself tts 
owtiern^ the capital sum of which, when taken 
into account, may Trossihly be found to exceed 
the market value oi the estates on which it has 
been expended ’. Mr. Pell gave numerous ex- 
amples of the truth of tliis staU^ment. He 
showed that when the buildings, housea, roads, 
fences, drainage, and all other equipments of a 
farm are valued, the amount expended is very 
much above its market value. Also that thei-e 
are other incidentals which are a piart and fiarcel 
of land -ownership and its duties, such as the 
building of churches and schools, provision and 
maintenance of burial grounds, and subscrip- 
tions for the alleviation of poverty and suffering, 
which the landlord is morally bound to assist. 

In reviewing English agriculture the landloxd 
must therefore occupy an honoured place, and 
no apology is necessary for according him the 
premier position in the rural economy of the 
country. 

Main Features or English Fabmivo.— We 
now turn to the main object of this article, 
namely, a review of the fanning^ of E^land. 
It has achieved an eminent position and high 
reputatkm throughout the world. Continental 
works on agriculture constantly refer to £n|^ 
lish practice, and in fact they preeent agricul- 
ture through English spectacles. Our breeds of 
live stock are deKribed and highly ocnninsiided^ 
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and this is endorsed by the purchase of English 
horses, cattle, sheep, piffs, ana poultry, by foreign 
buyers every year. No douot the agriculture 
of other countries excels ours in many points, as 
for example in the cultivation of the vine and 
tobacco, as well as manv other products. Eng- 
lish agriculture is simpler than continental and 
tropical agiiculture. Our crop are much fewer 
in number and simpler in their cultivation. We 
do not produce oil, wine, sugar, tobacco, maize, 
and many other crop requiring special cultiva- 
tion, but it is all due to climatic disabilities. 
English agriculture looks poor when we con- 
trast our wheat, barley, oats, lieans, peas, pota- 
toes, roots, and hops with the long list of con- 
tinental crops. Again, when we summarize these 
crops, as corn, pulse, roots, potatoes, and grass, 
the list seems short, and the cultivation in- 
volves a few simple operations, such as plough- 
ing, harrowing, drilling, and rolling. It some- 
times appears as though there was little to be 
said which could not be said briefly alxiut our 
crop cultivation ; for English agriculturists part 
witn their products as luw materials, straight 
from the land. They seldom deal with any jihase 
of manufactui’e, for the days are gone when wool 
and flax were spun, when beer was home-brewed, 
bacon home-cured, and beef salted down. Even 
butter- and cheese-making have fallen into eom- 
parative disuse, and the English farmer washes 
nis hands of his produce as soon as he can mar- 
ket it in the raw state. In this respct English 
agriculture diffei's from continental, for tliere 
each peasant makes his wine, and is expert in 
home industries, which, we regret to see, have 
disappeared in this country. English fai niing, 
at its best, is a pursuit of capitalists, A farniei' 
of over 500 aci'es seldom soils his hands with 
manual toil, and his wife and daughtei's have 
ceased to live the simple peasant life. They 
no longer make butter and cheese, for the raw 
milk goes daily to the factory or the railway 
station. They no longer cook for harvestmen, 
for the self-binder has supplanted that. They 
do not even draw beer for tne haymakers, much 
less go out to sweeten the hay with their pre- 
sence ; for beer is not now given, and tlie hay- 
tedder and horse-rake have banished the fork 
and the old hay-mke for ever. Farmers are 
gentlemen, and tlieir wives and daughters are 
ladies, for the occupation is agreeable and free, 
and no longer makes demands upon the house- 
hold. 

One of the best accounts of English farming 
was written by M. L6once de Layergne l)efore 
1866, and translated by a Scottish farmer in 
that year. Though drawn up so long it luis 
the merit of having been written before the 
collapse of wheat prices took place, which luw 
been already I'eferred to. What M. Lavergne 
wrote in 1866 is substantially true to-day. ‘The 
farmers of Ei^land enjoy a revenue at least 
equal to our ftencb proprietora The farmer 
of 260 acres, for example, nas an income of £12(h 
while a proprietor with us of a like extent, and 
under average circumstances, would realize no 
more. Farmers in the best parts of England 
make 16«. to 30a per acre, and there are somt 
whose incomes amount to from £600 to £1000 


a year. Hence the importance from a social 
point of view of that class, which is as firmly 
rooted upon the soil as property itself. These 
are the gentleman farmers; they live for the 
most part in a quiet, comfortable style, have 
their newspapers and periodicals, and produce 
upon their taole a bottle of claret or port One 
meets with a hospitable reception from these 
kind and simple families, many of whom have 
occupied the same land for several generations. 
Comfort has gi'odually been built up by the in- 
dustry of successive generations, and they enjoy 
it as an honouiable and laboriously acquired pos- 
session. None of them ever dream of l)ecoming 
proprietors, for they are better ojf 04 they are: 
to have £100 a year as a proprietor, a capital 
of at least £3000 is necessary, whilst £1000 
is sufficient to produce the same income as a 
farmer.' Again, speaking of Norfolk, he wrote: 
‘The farmei’s, wlio are mostly wealthy, live in 
a liberal style. Some of them have fine houses, 
numerous servants, and keep their hunters and 
superb harness horses.’ He might have added, 
breed jflieasants and enjoy their sport like coun- 
try gentlemen. Englisli agriculture has passed 
throiigli many vicissitudes since M. Ijavergne 
wrote his masteily woik, but the farmer nas 
maintained his position, and it is prolwible that 
he has increased his profits al)ove the amount 
just recorded. He has giavitated more and 
more towards live stock, and those who have 
been successful have in many cases amassed 
largo fortunes. They are more decidedly busi- 
ness men than their predecessors in the ffifties, 
and are frequently called from liorne in their 
own inleit‘sts, or those of various societies. 

Tiik Lahourer. — The agricultural labourer 
lias |mrti(’ij>ated in the cheapness of food and 
clothing due to free trade, while at the same 
time his wages have doubled. Tlie rural exodus 
of which we liear so much, is due to the great 
extent of land laid down to grass, and also to 
the introduction of machinery. Those remain- 
ing, receive good wages, and earn al>out £1 a 
week during the spring, summer, and autumn. 
The winter wages are lower, and vary from 12#. 
to 16#. a week according to locality. In many 
cases they live in rent-free cottages, their hours 
are not long, and their labour is not, as a rule, 
arduous nor disagreeable. In many respects 
the position of the labourar is better than that 
of either the landlord or the fanner, for his 
wants are supplied, and his wages are ragularly 
paid. 'The tendency in respect of education, 
sanitation, and relief in times of necessity are 
all in his favour, and his position is enviable 
in comparison with that of town labourers. The 
author is an admirer of the English agricultural 
labourer. He is well skilled in his work, fears 
no weather, and is a faithful servant, endeavour- 
ing to do a fair day's work for a fair day’s wage. 
Those who have to do with live stock are ex- 
perts of no mean order, as is exemplified by the 
confidence reposed in them by tneir mastera 
Looking at tnem in their several capacities as 
foremen, teamsmen, shepherds, cattle- or dairy- 
men, barnmen, enginemen, thatchers, mowers, 
harvWmen, &c., they well deserve their wagea 
They are gifted with a large stodc of sound 
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knowledge, and the older and experienced men 
are always worth talking to on the subject of 
their work. 

Corn QROWiyo.—The English climate is £a- 
vouiable in a special degree to the growth of 
grass and roots, but is not so well amipted for 
wheat as drier and warmer countries. It is 
suitable for barley and oats, and in regard to 
this last crop it thrives better in the northern 
and less hospitable parts of the country than in 
the south. As a wheat-producing country, Eng- 
land occupies a somewhat exceptional position. 
It is seldom that the season entirely suits this 
crop, and it is noticeable that in the special 
reports annually published by The Times the 
last bumper crop, which was estimated at the 
exceptional figure of 10^100 being a full crop), 
was produced in 1898. There was another e(K>d 
crop in 1905, but since then the averages nave 
l>een lower each season, until they arrived at 
877 in 1908. The English summer is not hot 
and bright enough for wheat, and yet the aver- 
age yield was 31 dS bus. per acre for the ten 
years 1896-1905. Contrasted with the 8 to 10 
bus. per acre produced in several of the United 
Stat^ of America, and the 12 to 15 bus. pro- 
duced in Fiance, this is an extiaordinary re- 
sult, due to the following aiuses. First, the less 
frequent growth of wheat in England, the crop 
not being taken more than once in four years. 
Next, to the fact that it is only sown on land at 
its best, that is after roots or clover. Third, 
tliat the farming of England is more intensive 
than in moat countries. The yield of wheat in 
the 14th and 15th centuries was only 8 bus. per 
acre, or much the same as Nebraska and the 
c'enti’al United States, and the inci'ease up to 
the present high level is due to cultivation, and 
the accumulative effects of farmyard manure. 
England was always a wheat-growing country, 
ana was known in ancient times as ‘ the granary 
of Koine’. The quality of tlie grain is excellent, 
being rich in starch, if rather poor in gluten; 
but the large yield per acre overrides any de- 
ficiency in quality compared with the prcnluce 
of Canada and the States. The same conditions 
which render English wheats soft and starchy, 
operate beneficially upon barley, for the best 
malting samples are those that are rich in starch 
and p<wr in nitrogen (see Barlkt). The Eng- 
lish climate is in fact unrivalled for barley in 
all the eastern and southern parts of the king- 
dom. Oats now occupy the first position in point 
of extent, and this is due to their greater yield, 
and comparatively higher value per acre. The 
area under corn W aiminished from 7,785,033 
ac. in 1869 to 5,467,082 ac. in 1906; while in the 
same period the area under wheat has sunk from 
3,417,054 ac. to 1,661,147 ac. There has been a 
large increase in oata, but the principal feature, 
eapwially during the last thirty years, has been 
an increase of 4,000,000 ac. of permanent pas- 
ture. Even in one year (1905-6) the increase 
in Mimanent pasture in England was 44,240 ac. 

Liyi Stock. — ^The most important feature of 
agriculture is unquestionably live stock. 
The climate, however unsuitable it may be for 
exotic vegetation, is admiral v adapted for men 
and anhnala It is singularly uniform, being 


neither unduly hot in summer nor too severe 
in win^. For outdoor life and oocupation it 
is a^irable, and scarcely surpassable. It is 
humid, cool, breezy, and fairly bracing during 
most of the year ; while the heat of summer is 
relieved by thunder rains, and occasional spells 
of wet weather. The consequences are a healtliy 
and vigorous population, so far as humanity is 
concern^ ana an extraordin^ quality in all 
descriptions of live stock. This superiorit\ , 
although in a great manner due to climate, h^ 
existed from remote times; for the Venerable 
Bede, writing during the first half of the 8th 
century, stated that * Britain excels for grain 
and trees, and is well adapted fur feeding cattle’. 
This is in a measure accidental, for Great Britain 
possesses nineteen distinct breeds of cattle and 
al)out twenty-five breeds of sheep, all of which 
are excellent. Some of these are original, while 
othei'8 have been evolved by careful selwtion or 
as the result of crossing. Sometliing must be 
ascribed to the natural love of the Anglo-Saxon 
I for country life and for animals, and the re- 
mainder to the productiveness of the soil, and 
! the salubrity of the climate for ftKlder cixips. 
The iinproveinent of live stock has been the 
principal and most lucmtivo branch of agricul- 
ture ever since the days of ikikewell and Ellman 
— during the latter lialf of the 18th century. It 
is illustrated by the Shorthorn, Hcref(>rd, Devon 
cattle, the Ijoicester, Southdown, and Lincoln 
sheep, and tliese are mentioned not on account 
of their suiwrior excellence in (Munparison with 
otlier breeds, but bectiuse of their having been 
earliest in the field. It is needless to enlarge upon 
the transcendent qualities of English horses, the 
result of importations, crossing, cait^ful breeding, 
and conit)etition on the racecoursti, in the hunt- 
ing field, and the showy ard. The suiMjriority 
of the English races of swine is equally marked, 
and the same rule applies to poultry. Even the 
dogs have long been famous, ami are sought 
after throughout the world ; ami English bull- 
dogs, sheeyxiogH, mastifi’s, terri<*n*, h>xboundii 
and other descriptions of sp<ii-ting dogs, are 
unrivalled in beauty and intelligenoe. 

Milk Pkouuction. — English farming is bound 
up in its live stock, and hence the willingness 
with whicli arable land has been con voried into 
pasture. We cannot afi'ord spa^ for enlarging 
up)n this subject, or u(x>n the rise and progress 
of English live Bt<x;k. Each breed, with its 
history, is described in this work under its own 
name; but the paramount importance of live 
stock may be again insisted upon as the princi- 
pal feature of English agiiculture. If we take 
milk production as a test, we find that wherever 
there is an exit, or an immediate market, for this 
product, cow keeping has become the order of 
the day. From Staffordshire, Devon, Dorchester, 
Kent, Essex, Berks, and all other counties with- 
in 150 miles of London, milk is conveyed twice 
daily in enormous quantities. Similarly, around 
all our great towns in Yorkshire, Lancashire. 
Nottingham, and the Midlands, milk is produced 
and disposed of without the help of the metro- 
lis. llie trade is a growing one, and seems to 
limitlea^ as the population keeps pace with 
the increasijig numbw of cowa The higher esti* 
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aiation m which milk is now held ae an article 
ef food is a further incentive, and the regulation 
of the sheds, buildings, transit, and sanitation 
of the cows will eventually cause greater con> 
ffdence in the purity of milk, and tend to its 
increased use. The new>milk trade is less likely 
to be interfered with by foreign competition 
than any other branch of farming. Milk can- 
not be conveyed over the sea without undergoing 
a sort of chuminff process, and without efflux 
of time. Those mrms which can deliver their 
morning’s milk in time for town breakfasts, and 
their afternoon’s milk in time for five-o’clock teas, 
receive a higher price than is given for more 
remote supplies, and hence the foreigner m 
placed at a serious disadvantage. One of the 
stiongest objections on the part of milk pro- 
ducers to the Cliannel tunnel was that they saw 
in it a means of depriving them of the only 
monopoly left to agriculturists. 

The production and sale of milk has proved 
a blow to cheese and butter making, and has 
to a great extent rendered futile the work of 
perainbulating dairy instructors. It is become 
universal, and has affecU^d the entire chaiucter 
of English agriculture from N(»rthuml)erland to 
Cornwall. Every county contains towns which 
offer a ready market for the daily necessity of 
milk; for the population of South Lancashire 
is known to rival that of lAindon. Milk has dis- 
placed beef wherever it can find a mar ket ; for 
a cow in milk extracts more out of her food tlian 
does a fattening bullock, and leaves a larger 
profit. Dry cows cost little to keep, and, in 
fact, a merely nominal amount; while in forty 
weeks a cow in milk will yield COO gal. at G</., 
or £15. This is at the rate of Is. (kl. j>er week, 
while the cost when on grass is iu»t more than 
2m. Qd. or 3«. Winter dairying is less profitable, 
as the cost of feeding is much the same as in 
the case of fattening bullocks. The milk buyer's 
stipulate that not moi'e than one-half more is 
to M sent during summer than during winUu*, 
ill order to equalize the supply and encourage 
winter milk ; but the principal profit is pro- 
bably made from April to OcUdjt^r, when the 
pi'ice is bcL and 6d. per imperial gallon. 

The total number of cattle in 1870 was given 
in Agricultural Returns for that year as 
3,757,134, while in 1900 it stmid at 5,000,802, <>f 
which 2,020,340 were cows and heifers in milk 
or in calf. Sheep had cori'espondingly diminished 
fnim 18,940,256 U) 14,839,927, showing a con- 
siderable displacement in favour of cows. 

Peoiorse Stock. — Tlie breeding of high-class 
stock is extensively carried on in every county, 
and the leading farmei's are those who have 
developed either studs of horses, herds of cattle, 
flocks of ewes, or herds of pigs. The Live Stock 
Journal, The Stock-breeder, and other jouraals 
are tbe organs of stock-breeders, and the al- 
manacs published each year record prioress 
and give particulars of prices. The Live Stock 
Journal Almanac for 1908 contains lists of no 
fewer than 15 horse-breeding societies, 21 de- 
voted to cattle, 25 to sheep, 5 to swine, and 15 
to poultry. The exportation of pedigree ani- 
lOfus to all parts of the world is an ever-inoreaa- 
ing trade. The curious fact that foreign flocks 


and herds reqmire to be replenished by English- 
bred sires ana dams is alone a gr^t encourage- 
ment to English breeders. The high prioee 
given for even ordinary good stores ought to 
encourage the weaning and rearing of calv^; 
but so absorbed have farmers become in milk 
production that the calves are disposed of as 
soon as they are bom, either to butchei's or for 
rearing in distant localities. High-class stock 
I is intimately connected with high fanning, as 
is fully explained in the article upon Intensive 
I Farming, and apfiears to be essential to its 
I success (see High Farming). 

Tendencies of English Farming. — Having 
reviewed the position of English fanning as re- 
' gards live stock, we next turn to the essential 
chaiuctei's of our liusbandry, and in doing so it 
I is necessary to reiterate that live stock lies at 
I its foundation. The original idea which pre- 
I vailed even sixty years ago, in the period of 
high corn prices, was, that the home consumption 
of the produce of the farm was the best guaran- 
1 tee of good farming. Wheat was, of course, an 
^ exception, and so also was g(»od barley. The 
oats, beans, hay, straw, and roots were, however, 
all coiiHumwl u})on the premises. ‘Muck was 
the motlier of corn’, and wheat was the principal 
export. The fall in wheat values struck a severe 
blow to this time-honoured principle, but it must 
be allowed tliat the idea still prevails as regards 
arable-land farming. The changes which have 
followed the abamionment — at least to a great 
exUuit — of wheat growing have been as fol- 
lows:— 

1. A genoml movement in favour of grass 
and grazing. 

I 2. A development of dairying, and esjiecially 
I of milk pnxluction. 

, 3. A nuKlification of the four-course rotation 

in favour of rotation gi*asses, and root and fodder 
crop cultivation. 

4. A great development ot potato cultivation. 

5. An mcreast'd acreage of oats. 

6. An impetus towai'ds fruit culture and mar- 
ket gurdemng. 

We have already dealt with the two first of 
these changes, and turn to the considei'atiou of 
the otheiu 

Effects of Climate and Soil,— In order to 
do this etfectively we must take as a guide the 
divisions of England into agricultural provinces, 
adopted by the Board of Agriculture.. These 
pivviiices are marked by differences in climate, 
and ai'e as shown on p. 55. 

These groups represent different types of 
faiming. Divisions 1 and II, if taken, together, 
comprise the principal corn-growing areas and 
the chief barley-growing districts. Fifteen of 
them are traveiWl by chalk hills or downs, and 
they also comprise the great level tract of the 
Fen country and some of the richest land of the 
kin^om. Bedford, the first mentioned, is noted 
for its agriculture, and contains between Sandy 
and Bi^leswade an extremely rich tract of sou 
devoteoto the oultivation of exceptional crops, 
such as picklinff-ODions, cucumbers, the ratsuig 
of mang^ sweo^ oabb^ and turnip se^anS 
of choice j^tatoea. It is worth £6 per acre, and 
is oi^y devoted to corn growing when it is wont 
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Divmos I. 

10 Kstteni and North- 
eastern Counties. 

DITI 810 M II. 

12 South-esetem snd 
East Midland Conntiee. 

On'isioK III. 

10 West Midland and 
South-western Counties. 

Divmtoii IV, 

10 North snd North- 
sresiem Counties 

Bedford. 

Cambridge. 

Besex. 

Hertford. 

Huntingdon. 

Lincoln. 

Middlesex. 

Norfolk. 

Suffolk. 

Yorks, East Riding 

1 

1 

Berks 

Bucks. 

Hants. 

Kent. 

Leiceiter. 

Northampton. 

Notte. 

Oxford. 

Rutland. 

Surrey. 

Sussex. 

Warwick. 

ComwaU. 

Devon. 

Dorset. 

Gloucester. 

Hereford. 

Monmouth. 

Salop. 

Somerset. 

Wilts. 

Woroeater. 

Cheshire. 

Cumberland. 

Derby. 

Durham. 

Lancaster. 

N orth umberland. 

Staff urd. 
Westmorland. 

Yorka, N<«rth Riding. 
Yorks, Wwt RHixig. 


out for other cro^ Cambridgeshire, Linooin- 
ahire, Norfolk, and Kent form a group of coun- 
tieB in which the highest farming obtains. Not> 
tingbam is the site of tlie ^Dukeries*, or union of 
four noted ducal properties. Hertford is distin- 
guished by the celebrated JRothamated experi- 
mental station; while Berks, Hants, Oxford, 
and Sussex are famous for sheep -farming on 
a large scale. Middlesex boasts of the most 
approved system of haymaking in the country, 
ami Suffolk is the home of the celebrated Suffolk 
Punch breed of hoi*ses. The Shire horse is bred 
f with the greatest possible success in Beds, Berks, 
and Lincolnshire, and Noitliampton grazing is 
justly celebrated. Essex has suflfei^ in an 
especial degree owing to its being, or having 
» Wen, one of the chief wheat-producing English 
> counties. Leicester is famous as the birthplace 
of the improved Leicester sheep. Long-horn cattle, 
and the Shire h<irse, and as the birthplace of 
Biikewell, the first irnjmwer of live stock. 
Huntingdon forms pail of the great level of 
Uie fens. 

In these counties the rainfall measures about 
' in. per annum, and the climate is bracing, 
and well suited for agricultural pursuits. They 
are mostly farmed upon the four-course system, 

I but potatoes are lai*gely grown in south>€Hist 
Yorkshii'e, Lincolnshire, and Kent. Beans are 
almost entirely restricted to this province, and 
^ peas are widely cultivated. The climate favours 
aiable cultivation, and rotation grasses are nut 
often allowed to lie a second year. The best 
quality of both wheat and barley is produced 
in thetie counties. The farmers are men of 
ability and of capital, and great supporters of 
tlie London Farmers* Club, Chambex-s of Agri- 
culture, and agricultural societiea That they 
are as a rule prosperous there is every reason 
to believe, as they have adapted their methods 
to the times. The marshes ot Linooiiishire, N or- 
folk, Essex, Huntininlon, and Kent (Bomney 
Marsh) are abundanUy stocked with cattle ana 
sheep, sikI the metropolis is supplied with beef 
ftom them in summer, and from the winter 
graziers in the same oonnties daring the re- 
mainder of the year. 

If a line is drawn from Befwick-on-Tweed to 
of Om I^^ofW ^^ most the whole 


side. It is the arable portion of England, the 
corn-growing arei^— comparatively flat and low- 
lying, in comparison with the more elevated 
tracts of the west. 

Upon the other side of this line will be found 
the other two divisioua They at s of a different 
nature, being subject to a rainfall of from 30 to 
40 in., and in some cases to a great deal more. 
They are less strictly agrieultund, and are rather 
pastoral in character. If, as in tlie case of Divi- 
sions I and 11, we briefly review them, we find 
in the counties of Dorset, Shropshire, and Wilts, 
centres of first-rate arable farming. On the other 
hand, Gloucestei’shire, Heiefoid, and Somerset 
are famous grazing counties. Cornwall boasts 
a mild and humid climate, which with Scilly 
contributes laige supplies of eaily vegetables 
for the London maricet. In Devonshire agri- 
culture is backward, but a redeeming feature 
is found in the Red cattle of the north and the 
lighter-coloured South l>evon breed. Worcester- 
shire is the home of orehaids, and the source 
of the best cider and perry ; while the market- 
gardening around Evesham is well worthy of a 
visit. Some of the best land in the county is 
found on the middle aeries of the Old Red Sand- 
stone, in Hereford and Moiimouth, and the Here- 
ford cattle form another most interesting feature. 
Herefordshire is celebrated for its oaks, which 
have earned the title of Herefordshire weeds. 
In Division IV, Cheshire not only stands first 
on the list, but well deserves its position as the 
theatre of the Cheshire dairy inaustry and the 
Cheshire cheese manufacture. The county was 
severely punished in 1866 by the cattle plague, 
when DO fewer than 32,148 cattle were com- 
pulsorily slaughtered, or died, out of a total of 
93,044, This most have been a crushing blow, 
requiring years to recover from. Both the divi- 
sions under consideration are mountainous or 
elevated in character. From the fells and moors 
of Nortbumberland aod Durbaru, the hills and 
dales of West Yorkshire and East Lancashire, 
the Lake districts of Cumberland, Westmorland, 
aod North Ismeashtre, we pass southwards into 
the Peak district of Derbyshire, and the high 
lands of Staffordshire. Another feature is imt 
distinctly mining and manafactnriBg nature of 
almoat the whole area. 

Miubs aso MuruTAcriTBijro Towns.— Agri* 
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culture is interrupted by the coalfielde of Nor- 
thumberland, Durham, Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
and Staffordshire (the Black Country). Tliere 
is little coal on the east of our imaginary line, 
and few hives of industry. Newcastle-on-TVne, 
Durham, Manchester, Liverpool, Macclesfield, 
Sheffield, Leeds, Wakefield, Warrington, Bir- 
mingham, and Wolverhampton may suffice to 
illustrate this point; but in spite of this physi- 
cal drawback, agriculture flourishes in the near 
proximity of tall chimneys and collieries. Wol- 
verhampton and Birmingham are surrounded 
with rich and well-farmed districts, and Shrop- 
shire has achieved a world-wide reputation for 
her sheep. Still, it must be allowed that we 
pass beyond the domain of agriculture as the 
principal pursuit when we travel northward and 
westward, from the level tracts of the eastern 
and south-eastern counties. 

Divisions I and II comprise, speaking of course 
generally, the agricultural half of England; 
while Divisions 111 and IV arc manufacturing, 
mining, and metalliferous, but at the same time 
agricultural and pastoral. They are succeeded 
by Wales, with its slate q uarries and steam coal, 
its mountains and its wastes. Shropshire rises 
into the Longmynd and Wonlock forn»ation, 
and Btaffordshire into primitive pasUiral tracts. 
Corn growing is at a discount, and grass land 
and milking cows take its place. 8uch is a 
general sketch of the four principal divisions 
into which England may be divided. 

Where We have Deteriorated.— We now 
pass on to consider some of the leading features 
of farm practice. Details are given under nu- 
merous heads in this work, and H|)ecial articles 
will be found upon all the princii>al systems of 
farming, such as mixed, cattle, sheep farming, 
&c. (See Farm I NO, Systems of.) It is there- 
fore unnecessary to enter upon such details 
further. 

It is the habit of some of the younger farmers 
to lav stress upon ‘ up-to-date’ methods, and to 
epeak rather scornfully of what ‘ might have 
been all I’ight forty years ago This is a great 
mistake, first because the pmctice of ‘ forty yeai's 
ago’ was, if anything, superior to that of the 
present, and secondly, l)ecaii8e in many respects 
there has been wonderfully little change. Eng- 
lish farming has deteriorated in the details of 
its management. It must be patent to every 
student of agricultural literature that the centi'e 
of interest has entirelv shifted. In the early 
volumes of the Royal Agricultural Society’s 
Journal, drainage, trenching, thin seeding, 
methods of cultivation, the farming of the coun- 
ties, occupied most space ; whereas now, reports 
of the stewai'ds, the scientific advisers, and of 
committees, fill most of the volume. Agricul- 
tuml discussions are not now devoted to the 
beat methods of cultivation so much as to roads, 
local rates, railway rates, Acts of Parliament, 
co-operation, and other subjects of public in- 
terest The farmers are leas occupied in the 
daily management of their farms, and are less 
attentive to the numberless points which at an 
earlier period marked the clever manager. Take, 
for example, the harvest field. The self-binder 
has done away with cai'eful binding, stooking, 


and stacking, while the ricks are tamed off in 
such slovenly fashion as would have s^ndalized 
a farmer in the early ’sixties. Where is now the 
bam sheet which used to be spread below the 
threshing machine to catch every grain of coni ? 
The author well remembers wnen winnowing 
was done by candlelight, and the farmer himself 
measured up the com. He has heard a farmer 
rate his bailiff severely for standing upon a 
young turnip, and he knows by expenence that 
everything was done neatly, ordeily, and eco- 
nomically on good farms. A modern farmer 
may in some cases follow in the wake of his pre- 
decessors, but more commonly he is too much 
from home to attend to such trifies, and leaves 
them to a foreman. 

Our aveiuge production of wheat stands ex- 
actly where it did when Mr. Chandos Wren 
Hoskyns wrote liis preface to the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society’s Journal of 1840 — in spite of 
the fact that the worst wheat land has gone out 
of cultivation. It is also currently believed by 
older men that sheep were fattened w’ithout 
cake fifty years ago, while now they must have 
it, or keep lean. Modern agriculture has not 
improved in its methods, but it has improved 
in its appliances: in, for example, its choice of 
artificial manures and feedingstuffs, in its im- 
plements, in its live stock, although they require 
pam]K>ring to a degree unheard of at the time 
now referred to. We now have the advantage 
of steam cultivation, of labour-saving imple- 
ments, of scientific instruction. But do these 
things really bring us better results? Does a 
knowledge of Mendel’s law enable us to breed 
better cattle than were bred by Charles Colling 
and Thomas liates? The writer thinks not; 
and further, it is the case that the majority 
of farmers pay little heed to the teacliings of 
science. 

Ah to steam cultivation, it is less widely em- 
ployed than was expected by its promotei-s. At 
a !t*cent meeting ot the London Farmers’ Club 
(1908) it was strongly held that the horse is, 
after all, the cheapest power available to the 
farmer. The actual cost of horse maintenance 
is much less than is set forward in many cal- 
culations as to costs of cultivation, and besides, 
the horse is available at all times, and is not 
nearly so liable to injury or deterioration as 
a machine. Steam cultivation has settled into 
its pi'oper position as an adiunct and help in 
nee^ but it the tillages can be effected by tlie 
teams, the lalK)ur is more cheaply performed. 
As to efficiency, it depends entirely upon the 
class of land, for although beneficial to stiff and 
deep soils, steam cultivation is positively injuri- 
ous to shallow land. 

The ordinary rotations of root crop^ com; 
fodder crops, corn, — maintain their position, and 
the teamamen go out and come in as they always 
did and apparently always will. We cut corn 
earlier than our forefathers, hut the policy is 
questionable. Fruit should be ripe hetove it is 
pulled, but we have for years b^n told that 
‘we cannot cut wheat too green*. Research, 
however, clearly shows that this may easily be 
done. Wheat must have time to fill its ears, and 
to develop each grain to its fullest extent. If cut 
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too soon the gram dirivels, became the nutrient 
material whidi was gravitati^ to the head has 
been arrested in mid career. The straw is better 
fodder, but t^t is only because the nutrient 
matter is left in the straw ; the bushel is heavier 
because the grains are smaller, and the bran is 
thinner, to our great loss, as the bran is of equal 
value with the rest of the grain. Modern science 
teaches us to grow wheats rich in gluten; but 
we must remember that richness in gluten often 
means poverty in starch, and is only relative 
and not actual richness. Roots involve the moat 
complicated, expnsive, and risky cultivation of 
the whole rotation. 

The contrast between the thorough and clean 
condition of these crops in the north, and the 
opposite condition often seen in the south, must 
strike anyone. It is mostly due to climate, but 
also to the more painstaking cultivation, earlier 
sowing, and more liberal manuring observable 
in the north. Mangel wurzel does much better 
in the southern counties, and its cultivation 
ought to be more general. The English farmer 
clings to corn, ana not unreasonably, as the cul- 
tivation is simple, and jper se it is cheap. The 
desideratum is, to cultivate roots eitlier at a 
direct profit or at a very small loss, for if this is 
done, tne manure derived from their cultivation 
is obtained at the lowest possible cost. 

The farmer is now freed from those restric- 
tions as to cropping and the sale of straw and 
hay which used to liamper him. From Ist Janu- 
ary, 1909, The Agriculture Holding Act of 1906 
came into force, and the English farmer will 
sit more secure, and enjoy greater freedom than 
he has ever done before. He appears to be on 
the high way for a modified form of fixity of 
tenure, and to be at least* likely to be freer from 
the danger of capricious ejectment. 

Great Variety of English Farming. — Eng- 
lish fanning is sometimes regarded as though 
the entire country was one ‘ John Bull’s farm 
but this is scarcely admissible on account of the 
different descriptions of farming followed in the 
various counties. An incorrect impression would 
at once be given if the northern and north- 
westerly were added to the southern and south- 
easterly counties, in order to strike an average. 
Tliat there are similarities, as well as differences, 
is perfectly true. There is the same attractive 
diversity of field and copse, pastures and culti- 
vated fields, sheep and cattle sprinkled over the 
grass land, and of teams patiently ploughing. 
But to the experienced eye there are differences 
of a most suDstantial character. There are in 
the south the small holdings and small fields, 
the numeix)us hedgerows and the high-backed 
ridfi^ which characterize clay lands, with cattle 
ana coni as distinctive features, and a prepon- 
derance of permanent pasture. There are also 
the extensive downs or wolds, divided into 1000- 
acre holdings, and into 50-acre fields, without 
hedges, and bare of timber. The sheep are no 
longer seen dotted thinly over pastures, but are 
collected in mobs between wattled hurdles. The 
jalleys are watered by streams which are used 
L ™ *pWting meadowa Jhe buildings are 
I scattered over the extensive 

I arable land ; and catch crops are sown on com 


stubbles as soon as the fields are clear of corn. 
Such is a picture of South Wilte and South 
Hants. 

The scene is again changed, and we find our- 
selves in endless grass fields, some old, and some 
newly laid and sliowing traces of recent culti- 
vation. We are now in a dairy county, it may 
be in North Wilts or Somersetshire. Again we 
find ourselves in a perfectly flat country, whei'e 
the horizon forms a circle around as though 
we were at sea. The land is black, and camee 
heavy crops of oats, mustard, rape, and kohl- 
rabi. We are passing thix)ugh the Fen country 
of East Anglia. Or we may find oui'selves in 
one of those ‘^idcns’ of England, such as South 
Derbyshire, Hci-eford, Wnruickshire, or Wor- 
cestershire, among orchaitls and hopyai^s; or 
among the rich fruit farms and hop gaxxiena of 
Kent. 

I Tliere is no comparison, and very little common 
feeling, between these various descriptions of 
farming. The farmers know little of each other, 
and their conversation relates to diffcsrent topics. 
Of what advantage is it, then, to club them to- 
gether and present figures showing the percen- 
tage of cattle to sheep, or of grass to corn, as 
if England was one huge farm? 

Relations to Science.— The relations of Eng- 
lish fanning to science are in many I’espec'ts 
different to what obtain on the Gontinent. 
Tlie German is natumlly a sc’ientist, hut the 
Englishman is essentially pi'actical. The (’oii- 
tinental farnier is mure docile as a pupil, while 
the English fanner at once takes up a critical 
attitude. New ideas make their wa^ very 
slowly among Englisli farmeiu Take Ensilage 
for an example. This process is simple and 
perfectly efficient. Cattle and sheep frc»ely 
consume the silage, and the risks from wet 
weather are coniph*tely avoided ; and yet en- 
silage does not spread in England. It was 
introduced to the notice of our farmers in 
1873, and was well advertised by the Ensilage 
Com mission. It was a<l(>r)ted by landlorcls, 
and recommended by the rress; but the Eng- 
lish farmer would have none of it. The Hmeil 
of it was enough for him, and he stuck to sweet, 
saleable, assessable hay. Take spraying char- 
lock, and potatoes, as another example. It has 
taken in some quarters, and we hear it has been 
adopted in Sc(»tland; hut charlock fields still 
bloom forth like a cloth of gold, and potato 
blight visits us with wonderful regularity; as 
yet it is only a small minority who adopt the 
process for either the one case or the other. 

persistent manner in which oldfashioned 
ploughs, harrows, cultivators, and drills hold 
their own is also remarkable, in spiu- of agri- 
cultural shows and voluminous reports. One 
of the points in common among all English 
farmers is the veneration with which they re- 
gard farmyard manure. Their high estimation 
for this fertilizer is well founded, and it by no 
means follows that it is extravagant It is, 
however, associated with erroneous views as to 
* artificials \ which ought to have been long 
since exploded. There are lingering doubts that 
they exhaust the land, that tl^y cause swedes to 
rot, and that they may injuriously affect stock* 
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The Englkb farmer is not deroid of prejudices, 
M the aboTe examples show. Like the deaf adder 
he refuses to hear the voice of his charmer, charm 
he nerer so wisely. His pre-eminence as a culti- 
vator, and as a breeder of stock, is admitted by 
all, but these achievements cannot be attributed 
to study or readi ng. They have been transmitted 
from mther to son, and communicated from 
mouth to mouth, in private intercourse, on the 
market, and by observation. While all this is 
true, it must not be thought that the farmer 
is proof against advice or teaching. A thor- 
oughly practical idea catches on rapidly. Take, 
for example, the general adoption of the self- 
binder, the nay tedder, the horse rake, the ele- 
vator, and the steam threshing machine. Or 
in the case of artificial manures, the general use 
(»P superphosphates, basic slag, nitrate of soda, 
and kainit. Ideas sometimes even run too fast, 
as for example in the agitation for the repeal 
(»f the malt tax, and the futile cry for pure 
beer. 

OoNCLUSioN. — English farming is inferior to 
Bcotch farming in several points. In the culti- 
vation of roots it is behind the north, as it is 
also in the clmnness of the land, the trimness of 
the fences, and the economy in manual labour. 
English farming is often slovenly or even waste- 
ful. There are few farms in a perfect state of 
cultivation, and no district which can compare 
with East Lothian in the intensity of its culti- 
vation and its striking effect upon the senses. 
It would suiprise many Knglisn farmers, who 
take wide and crfK)ked un trim mod fences as a 
matter of course, to see the thorn lusdges of 
liothian, 3 ft. high and about 1 ft. thick, stand- 
ing on the flat surface, with not a weed or blade 
of grass at their roots. The English farmer as 
a rule is careless of his hedges, and regardless 
of various forms of waste, such as, for example, 
allowing the goodness of farmyard manure to 
be washed out by the rain, ana implements to 
remain out in all weathers. Still, and we trust 
sufficient has been advanced to substantiate the 
statement, the English fanner has surmounted 
many difficulties. He has brought the land into 
a high state of fertility, chiefly by the use of 
fannyard manure ; he has created unrivalled 
breeas of live stock, and made their merits felt 
all over the world. He is quoted in all the 
foreign textbooks as an example, and he has 
brought English agriculture up to such a pitch 
of excellence that it is alnmst without a rival. 

The author has endeavoured to give a general 
impr'ession as to what English farming really 
means; and if any reader is disappointed by a 
dearth of statistics, he must remember what 
Lord Beaconsfield once said, namely, that there 
is nothing so delusive as ‘facts’— except figures. 
Besides this characteristic epigram, it may also 
be said in extenuation, that the agriculture of 
England is so diversified as to defy description 
w'ithin the limits of one article. The great 
variety of climates in England, entailing a fall 
of 20 in. of min in one locality and over 100 in. 
in another (Seathwaite); the enormous difference 
in productive power between the rich soils of 
South Lincolnsnire or the deep soils of Kentish 
hop gardens, and the thin soils of the Upper 
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Chalk or of the inferior Oolite; the eit imt iro 
below the sea level in many parte of East 
Anglia, contrasted with an elevation of over 
1000 ft. in Shropshire, Hereford, and many 
western counties; the retentive character of 
clays in Worcestershire and Warwickshire, re- 
quiring four horses, in contrast to the sandy 
soils cf Norfolk, which were humorously said 
to only require to be ploughed by ‘two buck 
rabbits and a claspknife’; and lastly, the differ- 
ences between the arable districts and those 
I entiiely devoted to grazing; and of others de- 
voted to potatoes, fruit, and hops; — these con- 
stitute almost insurmountable difficulties in the 
way of a comprehensive description of English 
farming. [j. wr.] 

Knsila^#. — The manufacture of ensilage 
fa word meaning literally ston^e in pits, from 
Span. engUar^ from in, «7o, Lat. rirus, Greek 
«ro8, a pit) consists in the preservation of green 
fodder in a pit, stack, or silo, with the view of 
its use at a time when green succulent fodder 
is not available from other sources. Ensilage, 
therefore, as an article of food for stock takes 
the place of roots in winter feeding, and al- 
though its manufacture is substitute for that 
of hav in a very wet season, it is not as a hay 
substitute that it is used for feeding purposes. 
Error in regaid to this led in the first place 
to a false estimate being made of the value of 
ensilage, as it can never be conceded, even by 
the most enthusiastic advocates of the system, 
that ensilage can be compared with good hay; 
but when, owing to weather conditions, good hay 
cannot Vs? made, a useful fodder can be made 
of ensilage, which as an article of food is more 
valuable than bad, washed, and innutritions hay. 
Another exaggeration was also indulged in by 
the advcH’ates of ensilage, or perhaps by those 
who misunderstood their intentions, that any 
rubbish — hedge bottoms, nettles, weeds of any 
description- -would, if filled into a silo or made 
into ensilage, emerge first-class fodder. One 
cannot make ‘a silk pui’se out of a sow’s ear’, 
and what is put into a silo will come out theiv- 
from altered in jialatability and perhaps in di- 
gestibility, but with no great increase in its 
absolute feeding value. Having at the outset 
got rid of these fallacies, which have done much 
to retard the rational use of ensilage, we may con- 
sider the subject under the following heads: — 

1. Methods of manufacture — silo, pit, or stack. 

2. Suitable crops for ensilage. 

3. Changes taking place during manufacture. 

4. Use of ensilage tor stock food. 

In England, ensilam was first made in 1882, 
but the process is of considerable antiquity — 
grain was stored centuries ago in the £^t in 
pits; in France and Germany fodder crops, 
rough grass, mangel tops, &c., were, and are, 
pit^ and preserved from contact with air; 
and in this country it has been the practice 
to store wet brewers* grains in pits, for use 
during the winter; but ensilage mining was ac- 
tually introduced into this country from France, 
where the system was thoroughly described in 
Manuel de la Culture et de rEnsilage dee 
et d’autres Fourrmges verts, par Auguste Goffiirt 
In America the sy^em is widely pracU^ owing 
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to the fiflbiilty of obtahiing root crops {^mangel 
swedes, cabbage, Ac.) for winter feeding, and 
most of the rea ca r cfa work on the subject is 
due to American workers. In this eountrj. 
experiments and analyses of the methods ana 
results have been made, and £. J. Bussell has 
conducted, at the Wye Agricultural College, 
an exhaustiye investigation on the changes 
taking place in the silo and the conclusions to m 
drawn therefi-on., to which researches allusion 
will be made later on; but it cannot be said 


that in Great Britain the sjstem has generally 
been adopted^tbe root crop is of such cultuiid 
and feeding importance, and is as a rule a com- 
paratively certain crop, that succulent winter 
feed is generally obtainable, and it is not often 
that the conditions are sucn that a reasonable 
quality of hav crop cannot be seruied. 

In 1882, when ensilage was being Inwiued, 
large sums were expended in special buildings 
and plant, and at the present day most of these 
are either used for othei purposes or discarded, 
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and where the practice is adopted the cheaper 
and equally serviceable American silos are used. 
The diminution of his root area is as a rule the 
object of the ensilage maker, and where roots 
are a catchy and expensive crop, ensilage has its 
value. 

Hie important point in the manufacture is 
the preservation of the material stored from 
ye decay which must ensue if air is allowed 
fiws eontact with the green fodder — ^a fermen- 
ti^n is required, due to chemical changes 
^P^hic ed bv bacteria and ^emnrmes, and it is 
SMntial that close paddng of the sufficiency 
ripened material in an air-tight receptacle be 
eoaored. Special buildings, silos, of brmk, stone, 


or wood, mf^ be erected, circular in shape to 
avoid the difficulty of properly filling and tight- 
packing the comers of a rectangular builcfing, 
and if made of bnck they should be lined witn 
cement to ensure evenness of surface and absence 
of air contact by permeation througii the bricks. 
Care must be taxen to so design the building 
with regard to the surroundings that a mini- 
mum of labour is required to fin and withdraw 
the contents from toe silo — American experi- 
ence states that *a silo with a cellar is wholly 
inadmissible’. Stone and brick buildings are 
expensive to erect, and the capital sunk in their 
erection is during eight months of th^ear prac- 
tically dead and earning no interest TneAmeri- 
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can wooden-stave silo is a much cheaper erection, 
and the following are the details of tne Wye Col- 
lege silo^ournid S.KA.C., No. 12, March, 1903, 
p. 42). Ilie points which subsequent experience 
Las shown to be faulty are the underground part 
and the system of withdrawal of the ensilage. 
The soil and subsoil being solid clialk, there 
was no danger of underground water being 
touched, and a circular hde 14 ft. in diameter 
and 7 ft. deep was excavated. The bottom was 
laid in cement on 4 in. of broken rubble, and 
the sides carried up in 9-in. brickwork on two 
courses of footings to ground level and carefully 
pointed inside with cement mortar, the internal 
diameter measuring, when complete, 12 ft. in 
the clear. On the top of the brickwork the 
staves were placed in position ; these consist of 
6 in. by 2 in. well-seasoned fir, grooved to admit 
a hardwood slip or tongue for the purpose of 
making a tight joint. The staves themselves 
are given a slight Ijevel on their inner surface 
in order that they may conform more truly to 
a circle, but in a silo of laiger diameter this 
would not be necessary. It is especially im- 
portant that the feet of the staves be kept 
properly in position ; t.e. they sliould be exactly 
nusn with the brickwork at the point of junction. 
Should they slip back, the angfe of the project- 
ing brickwork will cause an unetpial settlement 
of the silage. An elm ring 5 in. by 2i in. was 
used to ensure stability, and it was held firmly 
in its place by means or short sleepoi’s embedded 
in the grourid and notched at tlioir upper ends 
to receive the ring. Six J-in. circular straps, 
each made in three lengths, were employed tt) 
hold the main body of Uie silo together, and at 
the junction of each mirtion a coupling liox was 
provided, with tlireaas and nuts for adjustment 
111 case of any alteration in the staves through 
these swelling or shrinking. To make the dooi’s, 
which shoula be put at convenient places and 
depths for the facility of emptying or for with- 
drawing the silage, an opening of the desired 
size is sawn out, and the portions thus removed 
are placed in their former relative positions and 
firmlv braced together by bolting them to a 
coupfe of Imttens. The door thus made is held 
in tne opening by the pressure of the ensilage, 
and is prevented from falling outwards by means 
of a portion of 6 in. by 2 in., bolted to project 
over the top and bottom of the owning, and 
forming a rabbet against which the door can 
rest. 

In filling the silo with whatever materials 
may be utilized, it is essential that every care 
be taken to get those materials into such a con- 
dition as will ensure close ^lacking and a con- 
siderable amount of consolidation. The cutting 
of the green crops into short lengths or chai- 
fing is genemlly advisable, and the contents of 
the silo should be well trodden round the cir- 
cumference, or if a square shape Ik* used, into 
the corners. Many crops have been suggested 
for ensilage manufactui’e; Italian Eye Grass, 
mixed beans, peas, oats, and vetches, trifolium, 
maize, can all be utilized; but it is most desirable 
that a conBideiuble degree of maturity of tbe 
crop be attained before ensiling, otherwise there 
is considerable waste during uie process of for- 
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mentation in the silo. It is not neoessair to ap 
to the expense of a separate building for tne 
manufacture of ensilage; the materiiu may be 
stacked in either a long or chafied condition, and 
the conditions for the necessary fermentation 
obtained by consolidating or compressing the 
stack by weights placed on the top, wire ropes 
passed over tne stack and tightened at the sides 
oy ratchets, or other means to produce these con- 
ditions. In the making of st^k ensilage there 
is bound to be a considerable amount of waste 
on the top and in the outsides, where contact 
with air is unavoidable, but this waste need not 
amount to a great proportion of the bulk. Sug- 
gestions have been m^e to avoid the expensive 
and uncertain root crop by the extended growth 
of leguminous crops, some of which would be 
ensiled, and so to increase the economic accumu- 
lation of nitrogen in the land; and it would seem 
that on certain classes of soils in certain districts 
such a practice would be valuable, and an ana- 
lysis of the labour bill of such a system does not 
reveal as extravagant an expenditure in that 
direction as woulcT appear on first sight; but it 
yet remains to be proved whether stock will do 
continuously well on ensilage feeding, especially 
when the condition of the ensilage is of such a 
variable nature as the changes of climate aiid 
seasons must in this country render it. It is 
possible that some system of ensilage may lead 
to the more economiciil use of stiaw on the farm, 
and that an admixture of straw and green fod- 
der may he stored under such conditions as will 
cause a breaking down of the cellulose of the 
straw, and the consequent rendering of the cellu- 
lose to a move digestible condition. In former 
years some distinction used to l>e made l>etween 
sour and sweet ensilage, and the respective con- 
ditions of mauufactuie; but the most palatable 
and digestible form of ensilage seems to be a 
mixture of these forms, or at all events a pro- 
duct of a possibly intermediate fermentation. 
In feeding ensilage to dairy stock, greiit care 
must l>e taken that every chance of the absoip- 
tion by the milk of the strong odour of tne 
ensilage be avoided ; it should In* fed after 
milking, and should not be allowed to be in 
the same building as the freshly diuwn milk, 
and the milkers should take care that their 
hands, if they have been engaged in working 
with the ensilage, should be thoroughly cleansed 
before milking. Ensilage making is more eco- 
nomical for large than for small farms, the 
smaller the quantity made the gi*eater the pix)- 
portion of waste ; and of course in the eanying 
of so much fodder green there is more lalK>ur 
and hoi'se work than in haymaking. 

Russell (Journ. Agi'ic. Sc,, vol. ii, pt 4, p. 409) 
sums up the chemical changes during the mak- 
ing of maize ensilage as the disappearance of the 
su£^, of some of the leas resistant celluloses, 
and of piut of the protein, and considers the 
living maize cell ana enzymes to be the cause 
of the essential changes, micro-organisms play- 
ing a secondary and non-essential part 

[m. j. r. d.] 
England. —The word *ent^ 
is not a technical legal term. It is used some- 
times to denote an ^estate tail’, which is an 
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expreanon derived from the French word tailUr^ 
to cat or abridge, from the inheritance being by 
the statute De Donis (13 Ed. I, c. 1) cut down 
and confined to the heirs of the body of the first 
taker, and thus descending in a course of per- 
petual descent from father to son. The incon- 
venience of strict entails created under this 
statute was, however, soon felt, and in the 
reign of Edward IV a means was discovered 
of destroying entails by means of a fictitious 
suit, whereby, under the name of a ‘common 
recovery*, the issue of the tenant in tail and 
all remainders expectant on the estate tail were 
b^ed, and he became possessed of an estate 
in fee siiuple which he could dispose of as he 
pleased. The legislature has now by the Fines 
and Recoveries Act, 1833 (3 and 4 Will. IV, 
c. 74), substituted for a common recovery a 
simple deed executed by the tenant in tail and 
enrolled. By this means a tenant in tail in po$- 
tession may defeat the claims of liis issue and 
of all persons having any estates in remainder 
or reversion. If, however, the tenant in tail 
is not in actual possession of the property, but 
entitled merely in remainder expectant on the 
determination of some antecedent freehold in- 
terest, e.g. where A is entitled for life with re- 
mainder to B in tail, he cannot, except with the 
consent of the owner <»f the anteceaent estate, 
do anything more than liar his own issue, leav- 
ing the reversions and remainders exjiectant 
upon the failure of his issue intact. The estate 
so created by barring the issue only of a tenant 
in tail in remainder is called a ‘Ij^ fee’, which, 
during the continuance of such issue only, will 
be subject to the dispositions of the iiei-son who 
lias barred the entail, or descend to liis heirs in 
fee simple. 

The word ‘entail’ is perhaps popularly more 
often used, not to denote the interest in land 
known to lawyers as an estate tail, but to 
denote what is called a ‘strict settlement’ of 
land, as on A for life with remainders over for 
life or in tail, by means of wliich family estates 
are preserved for many generations. Such settle- 
ments have to be renewed from time to time, 
as the law forbids a perpetuity, and does not 
allow an entail any further than can be effected 
by giving estates to the unlwrn childi’en of 
living persons, an estate given to the children 
of an unborn child lieing treated as absolutely 
void. The system commonly adopted is to con- 
fer an estate for life only on A with remainder 
to his first and other sons successively in toil 
male with other family remainders over. During 
A’s life the estate cannot be disposed of by him, 
and his eldest son when he attains majority, 
being a tenant in tail in remainder during his 
father’s lifetime, can, except with his consent, 
only bar the entail so as to create a ‘base fee' 
(see above). Usually on the attainment of ma- 
jority by the eldest son the estate is resettled 
Dy mutual consent of father and son, r^rving 
to the father his original estate for life,* ana 
abridging the son’s esUte tail by converting it 
into an estate for life expectant on the death of 
the father, with probabfy some rent charge to 
the son by way of intermediate allowBn<^ and 
by conferring, on the son’s death (subject to 


a provision for his wife and younger sons and 
daughters^ estates in tail male upi>n his (the 
son’s) first and other sons in suc'cession. A 
similar resettlement will take place in the next 
generation, and so in the ordinary course of 
events the land may remain in strict settlement 
for many generations, though the entail might 
come to an end if no resettlement were made 
for a generation, or if a father tenant for life 
and his eldest sen on coming of age concurred 
in disposing of the property, as they might do 
by means of a disentailing deed under the Fines 
and Recoveries Act 

To remedy the inconveniences which may re- 
sult fixun the inalienability of land under strict 
settlements a series of Acts of Parliament, called 
The Settled I^and Acts, 1882 to 181K), have Wn 
passed, ‘for facilitating sales, leases, and other 
dispositions of settled land, and for pi*omoting 
the execution of improvements thereon ’. These 
Acts enable tenants for life of scuttled land 
sell or exchange the property the subject of the 
entail, the entail being transferred to the pur- 
chase money or the land taken in exchange. 
They also contain provisions for the application 
of capital moneys picKluced by sale of part of a 
settled estate or otherwise b* the carrying out 
of improvements on the settled land letained, 
and generally enable the owner for the time 
being to disjx)8e of or deal with the projwrty 
so as t<» turn it to the best account, care i»eing 
taken at the same time to preserve the tor/ms 
of the pro!K*rt^y for the benefit of his huccchsoi-h 
on whom it will devolve under the settlement. 

[a. j. «.] 

2. Scotland. — - Entails were given statutory 
recognition by the Act of 1085, whereby it was 
provided that anyone might entail his estate 
and substitute heiVs in the entail, with such con- 
ditions and proliibitions as he should think fit, 
provided the deed contained irritant and res<>- 
lutivc clauses to fortify the prohibitions, was re- 
cfU'dcd by warrant of the (burt in the Register 
of Tailzies, and was compleU*d hv Sasiiic— now 
by recoi-ding it in the Kt-gisU^r of Sasines. The 
subjects of a deed of eriUil arc lands, houses, 
teinds, salmon fishings, &c. Moveables cannot 
be the subject of an entail, except as regards 
money destined to l>e laid out in the purchase 
of land which is to lie entailed, or received from 
the sale of an entailed estate. The essential 
conditions of a strict entail are: (1) tlmt the 
lands are to be transmitted to a line different 
from the legal order of succession, since ‘an 
estate which descends according to the succes- 
sion appointed by law cannot be made subjet'i 
to the fetters of an entail’; (2) that it contain 
the three cardinal pnihibitions against (a) aliena- 
tion of the estate, (b) the contraction of debt, 
and (r) alteration of the order of succession, or 
what is now equivalent, viz. a clause expressly 
authorizing registration of the deed in tne 
gister of Tailaes, which is held to imply tlie 
inclusion of these prohibitory clauses. In addi- 
tion to the cardinal prohibitions the entailer is 
at li^rty to add such other conditions or re- 
strictions as he please, and if they are properly 
feno^ aa will be presently explained, ana are 
not contrary to public morality or general policy. 
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they will be enforced in the same way ae the 
cardinal prohibitions. It is necessary to a strict 
entail that it contain all three of the cardinal 
prohibitions, and if for any reason it is def^ 
tive in any one prohibition, it is invalid and in- 
eflfectual as regards them all. (3) The prohibitive 
clauses must be fortified by (a) an irritant clause 
whereby any act or deed prohibited is irritated 
or annulled, and (b) a i*esolutive clause whereby 
the contravener’s rights are resolved or forfeited 
But in the case of entails made subseouent to 
1st August, 1848. an expi'ess clause authorizing 
registration in the Register of Tailzies is held 
to imply irritant and resolutive clauses, which 
consequently do not need to be expressed in the 
deed. 

Tlie restrictions placed on the use of land by 
the fetters of a strict entail were found to be so 
detrimental to good management and produc- 
tive of such injustice that siic(5essive Acts of 
Parliament have modified the effect of the car- 
dinal prohibitions, so that, under the present 
law, pnwjtically the only one that remains is 
that against altering the order of succession, 
since extensive powers are now given for dis- 
entailing and selling the estate. Nevertheless, so 
long as the estate is not disentailed, the heir in 
possession is limited in his rights as compared 
with a fee-simple proprietor. 'I'he powers con- 
ferred on him by statute are as follows, viz,: 
He may (1) disentail the estate, either with or 
without the consent <>f the next heir or heirs, 
according as circumstances demand ; (2) sell (a) 
with or without consent, as the case may be, for 
payment of th(‘ entailer’s debts, or for debts 
which are allowed to be cliarged on the estate, 
€.</. provisions for children, «xc, ; (b) to public 
companies acquiring the estate or part tlieroof 
compulsorily ; or (c) generally by order of tlie 
Court, without consent, if the money is to be tied 
up in the same line of succession as the estate ; 
(3) excaml) portions of the estate ; (4) feu out or 
grant leases, provided they do not exceed the 
period allowed by the deed of entail or by 
•tatute; (5) borrow money on the security of 
the estate to defray the cost of improvement 
expenditure thereon; and (6) grant provisions 
for widows and younger cliiluren. The heir 
apparent has also power, with consent the 
heir in possession, to make provision for his 
wife and children. The heir in possession is not 
entitled to cut down ti-eos which are requii^d 
for the reasonable enjoyment of the mansion- 
house, or wliieh are not ripe for cutting, but he 
may thin the plantations in the ordinai'y ooui*se 
of management and sell the mature wo^. He 
is also entitled to work the minerals or lease them 
out He is not entitled to lease the mansion- 
house, policies, or fields round the house. 

The powers of management or sale must be 
exercised in strict formality with the terms and 
conditions of the entail, or with the powers con- 
ferred by statute. ^ Each heir in turn takes the 
estate subject to all real rights and burdens 
whidi have been validly laid upon it by his 
predecessor, and entirely free from all such as 
are invalidated by the fettering clause, and also 
from all liabilities which stand upon peiwonal 
obligation and have not been made to affect 


the estate itself.’ While, BoeoMa^ to Soots 
law, a lease is a personal contract, it is, if fol- 
lowed by possession, capable of being made a 
real right affecting the estate; and if it does 
not exceed the period allowed by statute, it is 
binding upon the succeeding heirs of entail, 
although a mere contract to grant a lease, not 
followed bv possession, would not be so. But 
personal obligations are not binding on such 
neirs who take their interest in the estate from 
the entailer and not from the preceding lieir, 
from whom they take nothing. This doctrine 
has been given effect to in the recent Ardery 
sheep-fai m case, which lias excited great interest 
in the agricultuml world. In that case the heir 
of entail in possession of an estate in Argyll- 
shire granted a lease of a sheep-farm which 
inter alia contained the condition that the pro- 
prietor would, on the teimmatiou of the lease, 
take ovei the sheep stock from the tenant at 
the same price as ne had paid on entry. On 
the death of the grantor of the lease the next 
heii‘ of the entail intimated that she repudiated 
any obligation to take over the sheep stock, 
and the tenant raised an action seeking de- 
claiutor that this obligation was binding upon 
her. The Court of Session decided — and on 
appeal their decision was upheld by tlie Htmse 
or Ij^'ids— that the obligation was, in its true 
character, a jiersonal contract over and above 
the le^se, and therefoi*e iiiefiectual as against 
the succeeding heir of entail, who did not repre- 
sent the contracting owner. This decision will 
have ^ery far-reaching eti’ects both on landlord 
and tenant unless some alteration is made on 
the existing law. I'he Scottish Chamber of Ag- 
riculture has already framed a Bill providing 
that all obligations, undertaken by an heir of 
entail in possession, in the /ama jide manage- 
ment of the estate, to take over stfx’k, cropping, 
or dung shall, in case of his death before com- 
plete fulfilment of the obligation, be binding on 
the heirs succeeding to tlie estate, to the extent 
to which they derive benefit from the succes- 
sion. It is, however, doubtful w’hetber sucJi a 
Bill would i>as8, and whether any such limited 
amendment of the law is desirable. It would 
probably l>e better that the whole question of 
the law of entail be reconsidered in light of 
presen t-dav knowk<ige and requirements. 

[U. B.] 

Enteritis (Infiamniation of the Bowels). — 
This malady is peculiarly fatal in the horse, but 
all animals are liable to it It may be confined 
to the large bowel, or the first and smaller 
portion, or Doth may be involved. Commencing 
in the lining memurane, it extends outwards 
through the substance of the gut It is often 
impossible to assign the cause, but it is observed 
to follow on colic, impaction, excessive fatigue, 
wading through mountain streams of icy cold 
water, the consumption of bad fodder, ana both 
v^table and mineral poiaons. So many cases 
arise without any of these contributing factors, 
that we can only confess our ignoianoe ana 
euppe^ that there is some one chief souroe of 
enteritis not discovered. The symptoms aw> 
commonly mistaken for those of colic, and re- 
semble them in the presence of abdominal pain. 
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but it is of a difierent Gharacter. There k un* 
doubtediy a preliminaiy period of Bhiveriiig and 
staring coat (see Bigobs)^ but this is often un- 
observed, and the first attractive symptom is 
loss of appetite, great depression of spirits, 
acceleratea breathing, the voiding of small quan- 
tities ot dung at ra^er frequent intervals, and 
of small shinii^ balls such as we associate with 
constipation. The symptom common to enteritis 
and to colic is the pawing or scraping the ground, 
and looking round uneasily at the flank; and, 
unfortunately for the patient’s prospects of 
<*arly treatment, the half-hearted manner in 
which the subject of enteritis does this misleads 
the attendant, who deems it but slight griping 
which niav have follow^ed on too copious a 
draught of water or other substance calculated 
to provoke indigestion. It is important that the 
horse-owmer should differentiate, and he should 
note that the pain of colic is more severe and 
intermittent (see Colic), w^hile that of enteritis 
iH continuous; that the visiltle meiiibt*aue8 are 
inje^*t€*d and indicating feluile disturbance not 
usual in gripes; and that the temjxuature is 
raised and maintained at some 3 to 5 degrees 
alM)ve normal, while pulse and temjierature are 
not affected in the average case of colic ; and in 
the intermissions (»f piin the animal is quite 
himself. The mouth is dry and clammy in 
enteritis, and the extremities vary in temjiera- 
ture, one limb being cold and others warm. If 
the disease is not arrest<'d in its progress the 
|>atient droops his cal's, breaks out into jMitches 
of sweat, trembles, and falls, probably to die 
without struggling. The belly assumes the ap- 
pearance of having been pressed upwards, and 
us a eonHe(][uence bulged slightly outwards; in 
tliis dillering from flatulent colie, which see. 

'rreatment consists in alleviating pain by opium 
and belladonna, as draughts, hyp(Klerinic injec- 
tions, and clystei-g pi‘r rectum, and warm com- 
])resses to the l>elly. Young, full-blooded horses 
may lie bled from tlie jugular vein when first 
attacked, but not later. The constipation should 
n<»t be combated by purgatives, but time allowed 
the bowels to regain their peristaltic movements 
when jMiin has subsided and a laxative diet has 
favoured a pultaceous condition of the cmitents. 

[H. L.] 

Entomology, Economic. — Economic 
entomology is the practical application of the 
study of the insect world in relation to man, 
his stock and crops. The name entomology is 
really only applicable to the study of the true 
insects, but under the name Economic Ento- 
niology other creatures are also treated, such as 
Ticks, Red Spiders, and Gall Mites, Millipedes, 
and even Woodlice (which are Crustacea) and 
Eelworms. The term to include all these should 
1^ Ec<»nomic Zoology, for Entomology only 
^'ith the six-legged animals. 

The subject, for economic purposes, is divided 
into two parts: (1) the tracing of the cycle of 
the insects life so as to find out the weak points, 
can assail it when doing damage ; and 
w ” means of preventing that namage, 
and of destroying the pest when present. 

Hibtort and Literatuee. — Like all branches 
Ok SGieDce, economic entomolc^Qr vast 


strides during the last twenty*five years. It 
entered into real life in IHOO. Previous to that 
date we find only a few isolated papers on ap- 
plied entomology in relation to agriculture. 

Some papers on noxious insects ocinined early 
in the 19tn century in the Transactions of the 
Linna^n Sc^ety. In 1829 appeared a work by 
Joshua Major, A Treatise on the Insects most 
prevalent on Fruit Trees and Garden I*n>du('e, 
full of interesting and useful matter. In 1811 
a series of valuable papera were ciiniiiienced by 
John Curtis, entitlea C>bser\'atioDH on the Na- 
tural History and Econoiuv of the Jliflfereiit 
Insects aflfecting CJiops, and in 1880 appeartnl 
his still standara work on Farm Insei'ts. C'urtis 
was the first to place agricultural entomology 
on a sound Imsis in this country. Westwood also 
wrote some valuable papers fnmi 1HG9 to 1888, 
which apjKjaretl in the Gardeners’ (lironicle. 
Tlie subject was officially recogniist'd in tliis 
country in 188G, when Mr. (now Sir (’harles) 
Whitehead was appointed adviser to the Privy 
Council, and later, at its inception, to the Hoartl 
of Agriculture, and he issued a number of I'e- 
ports and leaflets. Fixim 187G to 1893 the Royal 
Agricultural SiK’iety had the honoraiy servwes 
of Miss Eleanor Ormerod, who issued at her 
own expense a series of valuable annual 1 ’ 0 - 
ports, mainly conifKised of observations sent by 
lier numerous conespondents. In 1893 some of 
the county (‘ouncils recognized the iiniiortance 
of economic entomology, and apjKiinted lectiireni 
to visit the rural districts. 

Amongst the more imjiortant recent Rntish 
w’orks of refereie;e and leiiortH mav be men- 
tioned the following: A Manual of Injuriouf 
Insects, 2nd od., 1890, E. A. OrmertKl ; A Hand- 
book of Insects injurious to Orchaid and Hush 
Fruits, 1898, E. A. Ormen)d ; The Insect and 
other Pests of Orchard, Rush, and Ht>thoiiMe 
Fruits, 1908, F. V. Theoliald; A Textlssik of 
Agricultural Zooh»gy, 1899, F. V. The(>hal<l ; 
Annual Refjorts of the Z<K>logist Royal Agi i- 
cultural 8(K’iety of England, Journal Ro\al 
Agiicultural Society, C. Warburton ; Annual 
Reports on Economic Zof»logv, Jeunial S.E. Agri- 
cultural (>>llege, 1895-1908, F. V. Theoljald; 
‘RejKirts on Injurious Inserts (observed in lie- 
latid’. Economic Proceedings of the Roval Lublin 
Society, 1901-7, G. H. (JarjrenUT; Refxirts of 
the Woburn Experimental Fruit Farm, 1900, 
190G, 1908, Duke of I^edford and Spencer U. 
Pickering ; Journal of the Board of Agriculture ; 
and the Journal of Economic Biology. 

The following works from the llay Society’s 
publications also si's of economic importance: 
A Monograph of the Coccidie of the British 
Isles, 2 vola, 1901, Robert Newstead ; A Mono- 
graph of the British Aphides, 4 vols., 1875, 1877, 
1880, 1882, G. B. Buckton. Tlie latter, however, 
is out of date, and inaccurate. 

A considerable amount of information useful 
in Britain will also be found in the publications 
of the U.S.A. Department of Agriculture. 

Amongst the more important Continental 
works of reference may be mentioned Die Pflan- 
zenfeinde aus der Classe der Insekton, 1874, 
J. H. Kaltenlsich; Praktisdie Insektenkunde, 
1879-^, £. L. Tuchenberg. 
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Much valuable information also be gained 
from the Colonial reports on Ticks, issued by 
the D^artment of ^riculture of the Cape of 
Good Mope^ by C. F. Ix)un8bury, as well as on 
other injunouB Arthropods common to Africa 
and Britain ; the various reports of Mr. Frog- 
gatt, Government Entomologist of New South 
Wales; The Destructive Insects of Victoria, 
three vols., 1893, 1900, 1904, C. French ; and the 
Beports of the Government Entf)mologist and 
Botanist of Canada (Department of Agriculture), 
J. Fletcher, 1896-1908. Concerning forestiy, 
we may mention Forest Entomology, 1908, A. T. 
Gillanaers; and various papers in the Jouinal 
of the Royal Arboricultural Society and the 
Journal of the S.E. Agricultural (k)llege. 

Position of an Insect in the Animal King- 
dom. —The position of an insect in the animal 
kingdom comes in the great phylum Arthropoda 
or that of the jointed-nmbed animals. Arthro- 
poda are animals belonging to the Invertebrata, 
and can be told by their bodies being divided 
up into a number of rings or segments, com- 
p^ed of an upper and lower moiety, and by 
their appendages, composed of a number of 
segments united by distinct joints ; the jointed 
organs of locomotion are always attached to the 
lower surface of the body ; the skin is hardened 
by the deposition of either calcareous salts 
(Crustacea) or of chitin (Hexapoda). 

The boay of the Arthropod is composed of 
three regions— head, thorax, and abdomen. 

This great phylum Arthropoda is divided into 
four groups: — 

1. (Crabs, Lobsters, Shrimps, Wood- 
lice, &c.). 

2. Myriapoda ((ycntipodes and Millipedes). 

3. Aracknoidea (Spiders, Mites, Scorpions, &c.). 

4. Hexapoda (true insects). 

The chai’actei's of these are os follows: — 

Orustacea . — Head and thorax fused into one 
piece ; organs of locomotion on most of the 
segments ; two pairs of antonnop ; respiration 
bi'anchial; mostly aquatic. 

Myriapoda , — Head separate from the rest of 
the body; one pair (Centij^edes) or two paire 
(Millipedes) of legs to each segment (except on 
the first three). 

A rocAnoia^a.— Head and thorax either fused 
(Spiders) and distinct from alniomen, or head 
separate from the lK)dy (Acarina); either four 
or two pairs of legs. 

Hexapoda , — Head, thorax, and abdomen dis- 
tinct ; legs six in number, attached to the thorax. 

Thus a true insect or hexapod can be told by 
the number of its legs (six), a spider or mite by 
having eight or four, a centipede by having one 
pair on e^ch segment^ and a millipede by having 
two pairs on all but the first three rings of the 
body. 

Economic entomology really deals only with 
the six-legged animala The six legs, which are 
true-jointed appendages, are often augmented 
in the immature stage — the larva — by paired 
■oft nrooesses called prolegs or sucker feet It 
is still general, however, to deal with all Arthro- 
pods under economic entomology. 

Development or an Insect. — Most of the 
Hexapoda pass through two stages after leaving 


the egg and before becoming adult, namely the 
larva and pupa. The life-history of an insect 
deals with these Bt^es, namely the egg, larva, 
pupa, and adult. Tne egg constitutes the em- 



Fiff. 1 —Complete Metamorphosis 


1, Ova. ‘2, Pupa and cocoon 3, Larva. 4, Adult males 
of the Winter Moth. 

bryonic development, with which we are not 
concerned. The poKt-embryonic sti^eH — the 
larval and pupal— vary conHideiablv. The larval 
stage is the period of growth, the pupal the 



Itg. 2.- Incomplete Metamorphosis 


1, Larva 2, Active nvmphs. and S, adults of Apple Sucker 
Utah). 4. Cast skins of pupe 

period of change or metamorphosis - the period 
when the larva is transformed into the adult 
The caterpillar or grub is changed into the 
adult by a curious process known as histolysis. 
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3. Larva of a 
or Wuntel Be«tic 


4. Larva of a 
Weevil 


Silvery Y-moth ; full-ffrown 
caterpillar walking 


a. Caterpillar of Common Dart*iiu)dli 


5 Larva of Striped Turnip- 
Ijectlc \PhyU0tt eta Hrntarum) 


6. Larva of Turnip Saw- 
fly {Atkalia t/tHarum) 


7, 7«. Larva and Nymph of Ntm0C0ri$ 


Maggot Green Rote-chafer 
iCrtania auraia) 


g Larva of Cabbage Root 
Fly (Pk&rhia brastiae) 


10 Larva of 
A. tuber 04 m 


II, Maggot of Tibula 

oiermcem {” lemther ^ 
jacket 1 


I Pupa or chryaalU of 
Pkyliotreia nrmarum 


a. Chry^M of Maggot 
shown in Fig. 4 above 


> Chrysalis of a- 
of earth 


4. Pupahum of 
/Itlidim UphHHt 
(Celery Fly* 


6. Nymph of a Locur 


7. Larval Locust 


5. Maggot and Puparium of Wheat 
Midge {DipUtiM tritici) 


• Egg of the Sshmry Y-s 


a. Egg of the Greea-vatnod White Butterfly 
{Fieri* rmpm) 


3. Egg of Pouto Frog -fly 
{Empteryx teimmii 


The hnei. Ac., abow the natuxml sues of the Lwc, PofMi. and Ova fl f w ad in the coloaiad ptala 
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Darini^ the pupal stage the greater part of the 
oigao^tion of the larv*a is destroyed and re- 
modelled into the adult, which bursts out of 
the pupal shell the fully winged or perfect 
insect, its wings usually tightly folded up, but 
which soon expand and harden. There is no 
growth in the adult stage— a small fly does not 
become a large fly, a small bee a large bee, as 
some people think ; the larval period only is the 
perioa of growth, the adult of reproduction. 

There are two kinds of metamorphosis in in- 
sects, known as complete and incomplete meta- 
morphosis. In the former we have the egg, 
the active feeding larva, the quiescent pupa 
(the period of metamorphosis), and the active 
sexual adult In the second we have nominally 
the egg, the active, feeding, growing larva, an 
active feeding nymph or pupiu stage, and then 
the adult. There is no complete change as in 
the former, but a gmdual growth from the larval 
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jBwwy and bear a jointed process on each, the 
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Fig 3 - Biting Mouth Parti of an Iniect 

A. Upper lip. B, Mandiblea. C, Maxllln; Ci, palp; fit, 
gulea, e,, lacinia, Ca, itipet P, Lower Up. dj. aubraeotum ; 

inentum , d^, lalnal palp ; gloaaa , ds, pangloaaa. 

stage into the adult. The first we see in the 
change of a butterfly caterpillar into a butterfly, 
the second by the gradual growth of a young 
wingless grasshopper into the winged creature, 
wing buds appeanng in the larva and gi^ually 
growing out. Some grasshoppiers remain, as it 
were, in their larval condition permanently. | 

There are some primitive insects which under- 
go no metamorphosis at all (Aptera). 

STRCCTUREOFaTypicALHKXAPOD.— A typical , 
insect is divided into three parts— head, thorax, 
and abdomen, llie head bears the mouth and 
organs of sense ; the former is of three distinct | 
types— (1) a biting mouth, (2) a piercing mouth, j 
(3) a sucking mouth. 

The first named is seen in beetles, caterpillars, 
kc., and may be taken as typical. It consists 
of the following parts: an upper lip, forming ' 
as if it were a roof; a lower lip the floor, ana ^ 
between are two pairs of jawa The upper are 
hard and homy, and their catting ed^ ser- ^ 
rated. These are called mandibles, and are used 
for biting leafage, wood, &c. The second pair 
are softer, and are called maxilUs, chewing , 
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maxillary palpi, orj^s of sense ; the lower lips 
also bear two jointed sensory processes, tne 
labial palpi 

In tne piercing mouth, as seen in the mos- 
quito, the oral parts are greatly elongated, tlie 
mandibles and maxillse being in the torm of 
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Fig 4. 

A, Bocktnff mouth of a Butterfly ; p, proboarii ; I, lA))tnm ; 
It, Ubial palpa; m, mantUbltw H, Plerrliig mouth of a Moe- 
auito; a, labial palDt. b, labium epi pharynx . c, labium ; 
a and «. maxlllw, / labrum. a, antenna, h and i, (Mielll; 
hy, hyp<>pharyux , j, Ubial palp. 

four needle-like lancets, protected by the tubular 
upper and lower lips. 

JD the sucking mouth, as seen in the butter- 
fly, the upper hp and mandibles have nearly 
gone, the mouth lieing in the form of a long 
coiled proboscis made up of the maxillie, and 
the lower lip is also much reduced ; its palpi, 
however, are prominent as two feathery masses 
on each side of the head. 

The eyes are of two kinds, compound or 
simple (ricelliX the former being paired and 
large, and made up of a number of separate 
parts, called facets, of hexagonal form ; in male 
insects they usually take up most of the head, 
and meet in the middle line of the head ; ii the 
female they are separate. 

The ocelli may be two or three in number, 
and are present as small spots on the summit 
of the head, but are not found in all insects. 
The other cephalic organs are the antennie, 
jointed organs of sen^ which are of very varied 
form, some being hairy (femalesX some densely 
plumose (malesX or they may be threadlike, or 
pectinated, or hunellated. 
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Th« thorax bean the orffane of locomotion, 
the BIX legs on the lower sicJe, the wings abore. 
Thw region is normaWy di-rided into three areas, 
the pro-, meso-, and iiietathorax, which vary in 
different insects. In some aU are distinct, as 
m the loetast ; in others, mrjetty fused, as in the 
butterfly. 

The legs are attached one pair to each division 
of the thorax. The insect leg is normally com- 
posed of nine pieces— the coxa (joining it to the 
Dody), the trochanter (a small segment next to 
it), the femur or thigh, tin* tibia or shank, and 
the tarsus or f(K)t, compos(Hl of five segments; 
the latter may be much reduced (Beale Insects). 



FIff. ft.- fitructuiHi of II Tlexftpod 


▲, Head: a, antonnie; ft, compound cycB; c, occiput; 
4, ocelli; e, palpi, n, thorax: f, pronotum; , prothoraclc 
legs; g, inoBonotum; ih, nuimniotul Icp; A, metathorax; 
hi, nietathoracic Icb; », mcBothoriicic. and j, mctathoracic. 
wingB; kt coxa of leg; truuhatiter, ni, femur; li, tlhlu: 
o, taraufl; p, unguei c, abdomen; 9, body aegmeiita; r, 
genitalia. 

The wines are normally four in number, but 
may be reduced to two (Dipteiu) or none (Ap- 
tera). The first pair of wings are att^ed to 
the mid- or mesothorax, the second pair to the 
hind or metathorax. Tlie wings are in the form 
■of flat membranous expiuisions supported by 
ribs or veins (nervures), hollow tubes which con- 
tain air vessels, nerves, tStc. 

The body or abdomen is made up of fourteen 
segments or less, and bears no organa of loco- 
motion. It may terminate in a sting, an egg- 
laying tube (ovipositor), or sawlike apparatus 
{Sawnies), or in tut' males in various male sexual 
external apparatus (genitalia). 

Orders or Insects. — The Hexapoda or In- 
sects may be divided into smaller groups called 
carders as follows: — 

A. With complete metamorphosis. 

Order 1. CdmptBrm (Beetles). — The front 
wings are hard and homy (elytra), and form 


shields beneath which the under soft membrsn- 
I ous wings are folded. Month biting. 

Order 2. ffi/menoptera (Ants, Bees, and Wasps). 
— Four wings, all membranous ; a distinct dark 
area on the outer border or costa (the stigma) ; 
cells of the wings few. Mouth biting and suck- 
ing, or biting only. 

Order 3. Zepicfoptera (Butterfiiea and Moths). 
— Four flat membranous wings covered more or 
less completely with flat scales. Mouth auc- 
' torial in adult ; mandibulate in lan’a. 

Order 4. Diptera (Flies). — Two wings only, 
attached to the mesothorax ; the second pair 
reduced to club-shaped processes called balan- 
cers or hal teres. Mouth suctorial or piercing, 
Mandibulate in larva. 

B. Metamorphosis incomplete. 

Order 5. fi&miptera (Bugs, Plantlice, &c.). — 
Mouth formed into a proboscis for suction and 
piercing. Wings four in number ; all membran- 
I ous (Homoptcra or Plantlice, Scale Insects, «S:c ), 

! or the front pair basally leatheiy and o}>aque 
! (Hetcroptera or Bugs). 

j Order G. Nenroptcra (Dragon Fli(*s, Ijace-wing 
Flics). — Four wings with a netwoi k of veins, 
j Mouth biting. 

Order 7. Orthoptera (Grasshoppers, &c.). — 

; Four wings, front pair narrow and leathery, 
hind pair fan-sha|)ed; veins of upper wings 
straight. Mouth biting. 

Order 8, ThjkQixopiera (Thrips). — Four wings, 
very narrow and edged with fine hairs all around; 
small. Mouth weak, biting. 

C, No metamorphosis. 

Order i). AjHrra (Bpringtails, &c.).— No wrings; 
either a springlike apparatus beneath 01 a tail- 
like process. Mouth weak, biting. iSniall. 

Damage caused hy Insect.s. — The damage 
caused by insects and other ArthnuKKls to man s 
crops and sUs-k is very divei-se. We must also 
bear in mind the loss they occasion amongst 
man’s stores and buildings, and the evil effects 
they have upon man himself. 

I Insects may cause damage in all tliree stages 
j — in the larval, pupal, and adult foims. 

I Only those which undergo an incomplete meta- 
morphosis, such as the Aphis, can, how^ever, do 
' any harm in the pupal stage; the quiescent pujia 
* of a moth or sawfly can do no harm. Generallv 
speaking, it is the lar^^al stiufe which is harmful, 

I but the active pupn? of the Heniiptera and some 
I Orthoptera also cause much loss amongst our 
crops and storea The damage done by the 
adults is not very great, except where they act 
as bloodsuckers (and then their larv^al and pupil 
stages are innoouousX and where they carry 
disease from beast to beast and man to man, 
and amongst wood-boring, leaf -eating, and seed- 
feeding b^tles. 

Ticlwi, Red Spiders, Scab Mites are harmful 
in all three stages, there being no quiescent 
period. The firat named act like the blood- 
sucking flies. 

With regard to pure^ agricultural crops we 
find insects attacking all parts of the plant, the 
root, the stem, foliage, blossom, and seed. 

The roots are att^ed by varions ground in- 
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Sinpcd Turnip Beetle 
{Pkylictreta Mftrufrttm) 
X. Walking la Flying 


a. Turnip Saw-6y (male) 
{Athalia s/tnarum) 


The kai]Bc Vellow Underwing Moth 
( fypiumm /rtmmia) 


4. The Wheat Midge 
Diplosis trittci) 
(female' 


5. Empix livida 
(female) 


7. Ly^Mi 
cmiamtnahu 


f^AHttrut (male) 


6. Potato Ground-flea 
{ Smyrnthurui galant) 

6«. SmyHthmrus in profile, to »how 
ito leaping apparatu*—( natural tire 
u that of a grain of »and) 


8- Tkrip* 
ce^ealium 
iflying) 


84. Tkri/t 94. Case of Sipk^m^k^rm 

certtiUnm grmtuirin, female, from 

(female) which the Apkiditu had 

hatched 


10. Julia LifHdttunsis (nat. tiae) 

11. Pylydtsmut cpmpiaHaiut (nat. sue) 


a L«rge White Butterfly 
(oat. »ire) 


iji Dragon F'iy {AStekna) 
^nat mm) 



14. Bombajr Locuat [Acridimm smHtudum) 
•aullcr than oat. aiac) 


Tbe lines, kt,, show the natural siaes of the Adnh Insects figured in the coloured plate 
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■wto (Wirtironn^ SarCvse larw^ Bibio Urvte, 
Chafers, Leather- jackets, &c.X which gnaw away 
at the surface of the roots, cut them in sunder 
or tonnci into them ; others (l^mip Gall Wee- 
vil) piwduce galls or deformities on them and 
so stunt tlie growtL A few adult beetles even 
attack the fdants below ground (Pigmy Man« 
gold Beetle and Aspara^ Beetle). 

The stems are attacked by biting insects (as 
Surface lanrse), and are tunnelled into (Corn 
SawflyX or may be damaged by sucking insects, 
such as aphide^ and weakened so that they can- 
not remain erect, as is done by the Hessian Fly. 

The foliage is attacked by many mandibulate 
insects and stripped (Mangold B^tles, Turnip j 
Flea, Mustard Beetle, (.MtwormsX or mined into | 
and blistered (^LJelery Fly, Mangold Fly), or it | 
may be killed by the loss of the sap ((^orn and < 
Bean Aphides^ SeedlinjgB are killed by the | 
Flea Beetles, which cut on the seedlings of tur- 
nips, swedes, and cabbage just l>elow the seed 
leaves, or ho riddle the cotyledoiiH and young 
leaves that the plants dia Blossom is attacked 
often to a serious exUnit (Mustai'd Blossom 
Beetle and Mustard Beetle) by the larvie, and 
to some extent by the adult ; it is also damaged 
by tlirijw or Black Fly in the case of peas and 
lieans, and in wheat and bailey by midges 
(Wheat Midge, Barley Midge, &c.). Seed is 
ruined by larva*, which mature in it (Beau and 
Pea Beetle^ &c.X 

In hoiticnlture we get still moi’e damage 
(lone, and of a more varied chai'acter. Fruit— 
lM)th orchard and bush fruit — is often severely 
attacked. Hei*e again we get enemies on rcKit, 
trunk, foliage, blossom, and fruit. The roots 
of fruit tre.es are damaged when young by vari- 
ous larv;e (Leather- jackets, Chafer larvie, Garden 
Swift Moth, WeeWl larva*), and even when well 
matured (Woolly Aphis andCurrant Root LouseX 
l>anjage is done to the roots in two w'ays— (1) by 
biting uise(*t8, such as the Leather jackets and 


I Many kal-aatiBg caterpUlarH (Gold Tail Motl^ 

Clouded Drab Moth, Winter Moth) also eat the 
j fruit from outside and so spoil it, and in its 
j ripe condkion some, such as fieaches and apri- 
, cote, may be ruined by Hymenoptera (AnU and 
WaspsX Scale Insects also imfuently dishgui'e 
' and stunt the ffn»wth of fruit (Mussel Scale, 
San Jos4 Scale, 

Similarly with garden plants, both culinary 
and ornamental, many insect ia*sts are always 
at work. Roots and bulbs are attacked by lai*- 
v« (Wire worm, Leatlier- jackets, Narcissus Fly, 
Onion Maggot, Carrot Fly, &c,); the leaves eaten 
by larva^ (Tiger Moth, Gold Tail Moth, t^ahliage 
Butterflies, &c.), curled and killed by aphides 
(Rose Aphis, Cabbage Aphis, and by saw- 
flies {Bitninocanipa f)UMiita\ ami siKttted and 
marbled and eventually destroyed by Leaf- 
boppers (Rose Leaf liopper, &r.X 

Buds are attacked in gai'deu plants by cater- 
pillars (Rose MaggotsX and blosHoins eaUui (Flat- 
^ iKtdied Carn)t Moth, &c.), whilst the hlosHom 
j itself is also siiuiled hy adult insects (Bumble 
I Bees, Rose C'lmiei'X and the stems tunnelled into 
j (Rose Sawfly and (Iabl>age Fly). 

I Under glass we have vines attacked hy Meal> 
Bugs and J^hylloxeia, iwaches hy Scale Insects 
^(Lecanmm p€nioa:)y and various ornamental 
' plants by many B(iide pests, aphis, and suh- 
terranean larvjv. 

In the forest we get just the same, for roots 
of seedling trees aie killed by chafers, ants, and 
various griilM; the trunks of trees tunnelie<l 
' by larva? (Goat Moth, Poplar and Willow Long- 
I horn Beetles): the hark damaged (Scolytiia*, or 
I Bark Beetle) and galled (C^yaipida*); snoots are 
tunnelled into ami killed (Pino -bark Beetles 
and Pine -shoot MothX Leaves are destroyed 
by numerous caterpillars (Oak Tortrix, &c.X 
and deformed by apaides (Larch Afdiis, Spruce 
Gail Aphis) and gall flies (Oak Spiingles and 
other leaf galls), ihids aie also (Icforined hy 


Weevils, and (2) by sucking insects, such as 
W(M)lly Aphis, wdiich cause galled swellings on 
the roots. 

Tlie stem and bouglis may las infested by 
Scale Insects (Mussel Scale, Oyster-shell Bark 
G>um\ &c.\ and the bark is entei*ed and damaged 
by bark-boring l»eetles {ISrol^iiLS rugulo^ttM^ &c.), 
and in a few cases the wood (sapwood) is tun- 
nelled into by beetles and their larvte (s()ecies 
of {Xylehonut), and the larvse of moths (Gisit 
Moth, Wood Ijeopard, &c.). 

The foliage foi*ms a feeding ground for hosts 
of caterpillars, which frequently strip the trees 
in spring and early summer, making them as 
l»are as in midwinter (Winter Moth and Lackey 

MothX 

Blossom is attacked and prevented from de- 
veloping (Apple Weevil, Green Pug Moth, and 
Bud MothX and is killed just when it is setting 
(A^^e SuckerX 

The shoots of apple trees are cut off by beetles 
(Ajpple and Pear j wig CuttersX and are tun- 
pwW kilo (Pith Moth) and so d^royed. Fruit 
IS attacked by boring maggots (Codling Moth, , 
Amle and Plum Fruit SiwUies, Fruit FliesX 
and maggots deform sjid destroy pesn (Pear 
ICidgeX 


the latt^'F (Oak AppiesX and (iateu by larvM* 
(Ash-bud MothX or adults (Phyllobius WeevilH> 

I Tlu* ec(»nomic importance of insects in rela- 
t tion to Ht<x:k is very gieat. First, insects are 
parasitic in animals. This we Hc?e in the Warble 
flies (Ox Bot, iloii*e iWjt, Sheep Nasal Fly) living 
as parasites under the skin, in the alimeiitai'y 
canal, and in the head respei-tively, Tliere are 
also many external parasites (Forest Fly, Slieep 
Maggot fly, Fleas, Lice, and Biting Flies). Tlie 
internal parasites weaken the heal to of the host, 
and HO may kill it or pre(lis)>ose it to other dis- 
eases. The exU*rmil |>arasites or biting insects 
also weaken the host by drawing awaj^ blood, 
and by irritation attending the bite. Still more 
they may cany disease, such os we see done by 
the Tsetse Flies, Gad flies, &c. (N’gana, Surra, 
&C.X 

Farm stc>refi and seeds are attacked by beetles 
aud their larva? (CJorn Weevils, Meal WormaX 
and by caterpillarM of moths (Mediterraueati 
Flour Moth, (kirn Moth), ftod building may 
even be destroyed by wood - boring beetles 
(Death-watch or Anobium, &c.X 

Finally, man is attacked by biting insectSy 
which carry to him deflnite alseases (mosrjui- 
tom and malariai taetee fliw and sleeping uck- 
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ness), the insects either acting as hosts of the 
psurasites, or they may act merely as carriers of 
disease germs (neas and plague^ gadflies and 
anthrax). Flies other than Biting flies carry 
disease, and must be guarded against (house 
flies, milk and infantile diarrhoea, and house 
flies and enteric fever, &c.). Such are some of 
the varied ways in which hexapods are injurious. 

Araoknoidea or Ticks^ Scab Mites, d:c. — The 
Arachnoidea are Ticks, ^d Spiders, Scab Mites, 
Mange Mites, Gall Mites, as well as true spiders. 
These acari have eight legs in their adult con- 
dition, but only six in the larval stages. They 
can at once be told from a true insect by their 
body not being divided into three well-aefined 
areas (see Ixodid-®). Some live pernianentlv on 
their host, others only go to their host to feed, 
and may moult once or twice on the ground. 

The Ticks or Ixodidne feed upon the blood of 
man, animals, birds, &c.; in doing this they not 
only cause severe irritation, but they weaken 
the host upon which they live. They play a 
still more important rAle, namely, as earners of 
diseases, such as the red-water of cattle, the 
Bhodesian or East Coast fever, the heart- water 
of sheep, spirillosis in poultry, and human tick 
fever in Africa. 

The Red Spiders or Trombidiidte are plant 
pests, feeding upon the foliage, causing it to as- 
sume a marbled appearance, and later to shrivel 
rm; some spin a web (Red Spiders of hops, 
Tetranychus mahee, of the vine, T. telari^is); 
others do not form webbing (Red Spider of 
gooseberry, Brvobia nohilis, &c., or of ivy, B,pre~ 
tiosa). Like tne former the larval stage is six- 
legged. They lay their eggs on the plants upon 
which they feed. 

The Scab Mites or Sarcoptidnp are human, 
animal and bird parasites causing such diseases 
as scab in sheep (Psoroptes commiaiis), scaly 
leg in poultry [Sarcoptes Imis), and human 
it^ (Sarooptes scahiei). 

Mange Mites or Demodecidse live in the hair 
follicles and cause bare or mangy patches (red 
mange in dogs, Deinodex folliculoruin). 

Plants suffer also from the effects of gall- 
forming mites (Euophyidee), which attack buds 
^ig Bud in Currants) and leaves (Pear T^eaf 
Blister Mite, &c.). 

Some Notable Insect Pests.— The chief agri- 
cultural pests, however, are Wireworm, Turnip 
Flea, Mustard Beetles, Surface larvw, the Dia- 
mond-back Moth, and the Warble Fly. 

We cannot estimate the annual damage done 
by the first named, but it must amount to some 
millions a year in this country, iudeing from 
the amount of wheat, roots, ana other crops 
that are annually ruined by it. 

With regard to Turnip Flea we <»n estimate 
the loss by a few figures: the loss in Devon in 
1786 was £100,000; in 1881 in 22 English coun- 
ties and 11 Scotch counties it amounted to over 
£500,000. 

According to Miss Ormerod the annual loss 
from Warble Fly amounted to over £7,000,000 
per annum, and since this estimate was made 
there has been but little decrease. The work even 
done by Surface larvee is enormous ; a market- 
garden farmer in Esaex estimated his losses, 


direct and indirect, from injury to his seedbed 
at over £100 in 1884. 

One grower of rape seed lost over £1000 ii 
one year from the Mustard Beetle, accordinj 
to Miss Ormerod. It was estimated that th 
farmers in Aberdeenshire alone in 1892 los 
£90,000 from the ravages of the Diamond-bac] 
Moth: and as the attack tliat year extendei 
from Dover to the north of Scotland along th< 
East Coast, the net loss must have been enor 
mous. 

Fruit growers often lose as great sums; fo 
instance in 1810 no cider was made in Glou 
costei-shiro owing to the attack of the Woolly 
Aphis, and it was feared that the industry musf 
have been altogether abandoned. Other greal 
losses have taken place in apples by the Codling 
Moth ; for instance, in 1877, in many Kent or- 
chai ds, 20 to 30 per cent of the apples fell from 
this cause, and many others were rendered value- 
less. In 1907 one orchardist in Kent estimated 
the damage done by Lackey Moth caterpillar 
in his plantations at some hundreds of pounds. 

The Apple Sucker has been known (1906) tr 
destroy quite 70 per cent of the apple blossom 
in Worcestershire. One cannot put in pounds, 
shillings, and pence the actual loss, but each 
year it must amount to some hundreds ol 
thousands of pounds alone in fruit from insect 
pests. 

The Hop Aphis is another insect which often 
entails enormous loss and expenditure in keep- 
ing it in check. In the serious blight in 1882 
not a hop was picked in many important hop- 
growing ])anshes, and it was estimated that the 
whole produce of the hop land in England, 
65,619 ac. in 1882, did not exceed 114,832 ewt, 
or an average of 1 J cwt. per acre. The average 
yield in England is 7 cwt. per acre, or a total in 
1882 of 459,333 cwt., whicn at £7, 7s. per cwt, 
(the average price for twenty years pi’evious to 
1882) would represent a total of £3,376,177. 
Besides the growers’ loss, labour also lost in that 
year os much as £225,000. 

List of the (^niF.r Insect Pests.— Amongst 
the more important insect and mite pests re- 
ferred to in this Cyolopcedia are the following: 
— To corn crops : A qriotes limahis (Striped Click 
Beetle), Zabrus ythbus (Corn Ground Beetle), 
Crioceris melanocera (Oat CJrioceris), A gratis ex- 
clamationis (Heart-and-Dart Moth), Cecidomyta 
destructor (Hessian Fly), Diplosis tritici (Wheat 
Midge), Oscinis frit (Fnt Fly), Chlorom tceniopus 
(Gout Flv), ifyleniyia coarctata (Wheat Bulb 
Fly), Cephus j^gniceus (Corn Sawfly), Siphono- 
phora averue (Corn Aphis), Thrips crealium (Corn 
^rips). 

Amongst grass pests are: Tipula oUracea 
(Daddy-long-legs), Melolontha vulgaris (Cock- 
chafer), Agnates lineatus (WirewormX ana Cha- 
rceas graminis (Antler Moth). 

The chief enemies of pulse are : Sitones lineata 
(Pea and Bean Weevil), Bruchus pisi and B. rufi- 
manus (Seed BeetlesX Phytom^ pisi (Pea-1^ 
Miner), Thrips pisivora (Pea Thrips), Cecidomyia 
pisi (Pea Midge), Orapholiiha pisana (Pea Mag^ 
goO, Aphis rumiois (Bean Aphisl 

Ine root-crop pests are : Phyllotreta nemen/m 
(Turnip FleaX naltioa oUraeea (Cabbage Flea), 
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Suropus madtdM»(Wwnxl QfX)and BeetleX Silpha 
airata and S» opaca (Carrion BeetleaX Atonutria 
linearis (KCTy Mangold Be^tleX Amviis exda- 
maiionis (Hwt-and-I)art MothX Plusia gamma 
(Silveiy Y MothX PlutdLa nui^ip^nis (Dia- 
mond'back MothX CetUorhifnchus tulcicollis ^ur- 
nip Gall WeevilX C assimilis (Turnip and Mus- 
Urd Seed WeevilX Mdigetfies ceneus (Blossom 
BeetleX Athalia spinarum (Turnip SawflyX Aphis 
raphce (Turnip AphisX 

vegetable pests include: Psila roses (Carrot 
Fly), Acfdia heraclei (Celery HyX Moceris aspa- 
ragi (Aaimiugus Beetle), Agriotes lineal us (Wii'e- 
womiX Pieris brassicesy P. raphety and P. napi 
(White Butterflies), Tgphcena pronul)a (Yellow 
Under- wingX Afamestra hrassioce (Cabbage MothX 
Aphis brassxca (Cabbage AphisX 

Flowers are attacked by : Uglemyia nigrescens 
((Jiarnation MaggotX Merodon eguestris (Bulb 
Fly), Eriocampa roses (Rose Slugworm), Blentw- 
campi pusiila (Rose Leaf-rolling Sawfly), 
phyius cinctus (Rose Emtihytus), Megadiile cen- 
tuncularis (Leaf-cutting Bee), ArcHa caia (Tiger 
Moth), (h-ygia antigua (Va{K>ui*er MotnX Spilo- 
nota roborana (Brown Ibwe Grub), Sxphonophora 
dirhocUiy iS’. rosa (Rtwie Aphides), Phileenus spu- 
mariiis (Cuckoo Spit Insect). 

Tlie iiop pests aiT; Phorodon humili (Hop . 
Aphis), Plectrocellis concinna (Hop Flea), JJepi- 
alis humuli (Ghost MothX Agriotes spp. (Wire- 
worm), Valocoris fuleomacnlatus (Needle-nosed 
Hop BugX Tetrauyehus malnr (Red Spider), 
lilanjulus guttiilatus (Small Snuke Millipede). 

The following are the more important fruit 
pests : — 

1. To Apple: Cheimatohia lyrumata (Winter 
Moth), Hyi^rnia defoLiaria (Mottled Umber 
Moth), Auisopteryx ctscularia (March Moth), 
Clissiocampa neustria (Lackey Moth), JEgeria 
mpopfsfonnis (Apple Clearwiiig), Zeuzera ctsculi 
(WchkI Leopard), Carpocapsa pomonella ((Codling 
Moth), Dlastodacna vinolentella (Pith Moth), 
Lyonetia clerckdla (Apple - leaf MinerX Hypo- 
norneuta malinella (Little Ermine Moth), Hoplo- 
(ampi testudinea (Apple Sawfly), Aphis 

A. sorbiy and A. jiteftn (Apple AphidesX Myti- 
laspis {l^idosaphes) (Mussel Scale), Schizo- 
7ieura /anigera (Woolly AphisX Psylla modi 
(Apple SuckerX 

2. To Cherry : Diloba crsnUeocephala (Figure- 
of-8 MothX AigyresthUi conjugeUa (Clierry Fruit 
MothX Sexnasia xroeberiana (Cnorry Stem Borer), 

S zus cerasi (Cherry Black Fly), liagoletis cerasi 
lerry Fruit FlyX 

3. To CMirant and Gooseberry : jEgeria tipu- 
Itfonnis (Currant dearwing), Abraxas grossu- 
lariata (Magpie MothX incurvaria capildla 
(tyrant Shoot and Fruit Moth), Lecaniunx per- 
siccs var. sarothamni (Currant and Gooseberry 
Brown ScaleX Pxdvinaria vitis var. ribesii 
(White Woolly Currant Scale), Rhopalosiphum 
ribis (Currant Blister Aphis)^ Mytus ribesia: 
(Currant Leaf -curl AphisX Eriophyes ribis 
(C^lrTant Gall Mite). 

4. To Damson and Plums : Scolytus ntgulosns 
BeetleX Zyldxonts dispar (Shot Hole 
®o*^X DdcbM eamleocephala (Figure -of -8 
MothX Amdiotus ostreetformis (Oyater-shcll Bark 
XxmaeX Aphis pnmi (L^-curling Plum AphisX 


EyalopUrus prwsi (Mealy Plum AphisX Chlontn 
v^iUa, gnercus (LeAf-bopperBi 

6. To Pear: Jjiplosis pyrivora (Pear MidgeX 
Cemiostoma sciteUa (Peai'-leaf Blister MothX 
Ory^ afUigua (Vapourer Moth), Eriophyes 
pyri (Pear-leaf Blister MiteX Echisoneura lani- 
gera (W oolly AphisX 

6. To Raspberry : Lampronia rubidla (Rasp- 

berry Shoot BorerX Emphytus cinctxss (Raspberry 
Stem Sawfly X Eiphonophora rubi (Raspberry 
AphisX Raspberry Weevil), 

Byturus tometUosus (Raspberry l^tle). 

7. To Strawl>erry : Pterostichus vulgarisy Ster- 
opus madiduSy Calathus cisteloideSy Harvalm rufi- 
coniis (Strawberry Ground B**etie8X Mdoloni/xa 
vulgaris (CockchaferX Oalerucetla tmdla (Straw- 
beny-leaf Beetle), Peronea comariana (Straw- 
berry-leaf Button Moth), Hepialus lupulinus 
(Garden Sw’ift Moth), Aphelenchus Jragarur 
(Eel worm disease). 

8. To Nuts: Balaninus nurus (Nut WeevilX 
Oreecus septemtrionalis (Nut Sawfly), Phi^llobius 
maculicornis and J*. vivid is (l>Mif Weevils), Pie- 
rocallis jug/andis (Walnut -leaf Louse), Carpo- 
capsa splendana (Walnut and (luwtnut MaggotX 
Eriophyes aveUuntr (Nut Gall Mite). 

9. To Vines: Otiorhynchus snlvatus{\\m Wee- 
vil), Dactyl mtixis {(Wcus) longispinosus and D, 
adonidum (Mealy Bugs), Tetranychus lelarius 
(Red i^ider). 

10. To Peach, Nectarine: Leranium Persica 
(Brown Scale), Aphis amygdali (Vench Apliis). 

The following are the chief jiests in forest 
trees 

1. Hardwoods: Cossus lign^rda (GimtMothb 

Cerura vinula (Puss Moth), CJxeimalohia hrumala 
(Winter Moth), Hyhernia dcfoiiaria (Mottled 
timber Moth), Orygta antiqua (Vapourer Moth), 
Tortrix viriaana (Green Oak Tortrix), Prays 
cnrtiscella (Ash-bud MotliX Ecolytus destructor 
(Elm -bark Beetle), Saperda j^pulnea (Poplar 
Longhorn ),dromia moschata(yf i\\im LonghornX 
Phratora (Willow Beetle), Orchestes fagi 

(Beech Weevil), Atldahus cuculiotundes (Sweet- 
chestnut Box Beetle), Cryptorhifnrhus lapathi 
(Willow WeevilX Cynivida: (Gall FiiesX Echizo- 
neitra ulmi (Elm Woolly Aphis), Eriophyes rudis 
(Witches’-broom GallX 

2. On Conifers: J/ylobius abietis (Pine Wee 
vil), Pissodes pint and P. notatus (Slotted Pine 
W’^eevils), Hylesinus piniperda (Pine Beetle), By- 
tastes palliatuSy Piiyogenes bvdenlatuSy Fidcnia 
jnniaria (Bordered White Moth), Hetinia buoli- 
aua (Pine 8h(K)t MothX H- turionana (Pine-bud 
Moth), R. resinella (Pine Resin Gall Moth), Argy- 
resthia IcsxiigatdXa (Larch Shoot Moth), Coleophora 
laricdla (Larch Case BearerX Logxhwrus pinx (Pine 
Sawfly X Aematus ericAjoni (Large I Aicn SawflyX 
Eirex gigas (Giant Wood Wasp), juvenetts 
(Steel-olue Wood Wa^X Mj^astigmus spermo- 
trophus (Douglas Pine Se^ FlyX ^l^zrmes larieis 
Larch AphisX Chermes aAkfri# (Spruce Gall AphisX 
Chermes pini (Weymouth Pine AphisX 

The chief animal pests are : — 

1. On Cattle ; Bypoderma bovis and B. linearis 

(Ox Warble Tabanus bovinus and T. bnh 

mius (GadfliesX Trtehodectes sealaris and Hamor 
topynus eurystemus (lioeX 

2. On Slieep: (Sitrus avis (Sheep Nasal FlyX 
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LmiXm nr^Ma ^Sheep TriohoAtOeB 

$phcer 0 oephalug (I^ Iiouae), M^lopkoffUi ovinuB 
(tiie KedX PBoroptes communu var. ovit (Sbeep 
8cab), Isodes ricinus (Bheep Tick). 

Z. To Horse« : Hippobomsa eauina (Forest Fly), 
MamcUopinvs macrocej^alui (Honie Louse), Oom- 
trophiluB e(fui (Horse Bot). 

4 . Of Pigs ; HoemcUopinuB uriuB (Pig Louse). 

6. Of Dogs: H<xmjoU(winxii pilifenut and Tri- 
rft^dedteB latuB (Dog Lice), ruLex canU (Dog 
Flea), laoodu rtcinus (Tick), Demodex follicu- 
lorum (Mange Mite). 

6. Of CSate: Pulex felia (Cat Flea), Sarcoptea 
mimr var. oati ((Jat Mange). 

7. Of Poultry: PiiUtx avium (Bird Flea), 
Mmopon btseriatumy GoniodeB disBimiLU^ Lipeurits 
variahUiB (Fowl Lice), Sarooptea IwviB (Hcaly Leg 
Mite), SarooptBB muBtans (Depluming Scabies), 
Ihrma/a^BBUB axium (lied Bird Mite). 

The chief eriennes of man’s stores and pro- 
visions, &c., are: EpheBtia kuhruella (Moditerra- 
ftiean Flour Moth), &itotroga oerealLa (Corn Moth), 
Calandra granaria and C, orgzrr (Corn and Bice 
Weevils), Aiopia farnialia (Meal Moths), 7W'- 
hrio molitor (Meal Worms), Anobiitm domesti- 
ourUy XeBtohium teBBellatum (Furniture Beetles), 
Blatta orientaliB (Cockroach), Lepisma saccha- 
fiMa (Silver Fish). 

Man’s enemies include: AnophelcB and Culex 
(Mosquitoes), Paler irritaiiB (Human Flea), 
PadiculikB oapitiBy P, inguinaliBy P. vestimenti 
(Head, Body, and Clothes Lice); Cimex Ivatu- 
iaritta (Bed Bug), Musra -( House Fly), 

Calliphora vomitoria (the lilow Fly), 
autumualia (Harvest Bug), and Sarcoptaa Bcabiei 
<Itch Mite). 

Thb Impoutation ok Insect and other 
Pbbts. — O ur knowledge of fruit pests and the 
enemies of stock enable us to see how easily 
ihey are imported from country to country. 
The Codling Moth, the Slugworm, the Mussel 
Scale ai'6 instances of fruit pests which have 
been distributed artificially all over the world. 
Still more recently wc have seen how the San 
Job 4 Scale has spread from China all over Ame- 
rica and to many other place^ and is causing 
endless loss. This artificial distribution is by 
means of nursery stock, fruit and ornamental 
plants. Gimt quantities of Codling maggots ai-e 
imported to this country every year in apples 
from America, Madeira, and i*ortugal, helping 
to swell the native race living here. Scale in- 
sects are always liable to be introduced on 
•nursery stock and ornamental plants, such as 
bas taaen place here with the Japanese Fruit 
Scale, numerous hothouse Soale Insects. Fruit 
Flies (CaratitiB, DacuSy iiagoUtia) are veir easily 
taken from country to country. We find the 
(latter frequently hi cherries imported to Britain 
Jbom the Continent. Animal parasites are still 
laore easily introduced (Keds, Ticks, Warble 
Fiiei^, Lice> Nothing but port inspection and 
drastic legislation can stop this 

Benkticial iNflECTB. — Although there are 
numbers of insects which are injurious, 
4dMre are also some wliioh are beneficial In a 
atato of nature these latter keep the balance 
life; but so altered are the <xniditioiiB under 
cultivation of the land that th^ osaae to be 


more than of intereiA, being incapable of cep^ 
with the insect pests &voored by cultivatioi 
and the growing together of great masses o: 
one food plant. 

Amongst these beneficial insects we find twi 
kinds— -parasitic and predaceous. The formei 
live within other insects or their eggs, the lattei 
feed upon them. The chief parasitic insect* 
are known as Ichneumon Flies, Chalcid Flies 
and Tachina Flies; the first two are Hymen 
optera, the last Dip term. 

The Ichneumon and CJhalcid Flies lay theii 
eggs in the bodies of the larvae and in the eggs- 
of other insects, and so destroy them before they 
reach maturity; but the hosts wlien larva? are 
not usually killed until they are nearly mature 
and have done the damage to our crops; but 
when eggs are parasitized, as in the Hessian 
l'1y, the maggots are prevented from appearing, 
and so damage is chewed. Many Scale Insects 
Hiifier from tliese Clialcididce, yet they continue 
to cause endless harm. 

The Tachina Flies are mainly found as para- 
sites in caterpillars, and hatch out oi the pupa- 
{7'elemorplia marmorata and Brown Tail Motn). 
Lady-bird Beetles (Coccinellidue) are the most 
beneficial pi’odaeeous insects, foi* they feed in 
their adult and larval (or ‘nigger’) stages on all 
kinds (>f Plan tl ice and on Scale Insects. Un- 
fortunately they usually only commence to occur 
in large numbers when the aphides swarm and 
the damage is done (Hop Fly and Lady -bird). 

Other predaceous beetles are some of the 
Gr(»uud Beetles (Oarabidte), which feed in botli 
larval and adult stages on ground and arlK)reai 
larvje. 

The leechlike larvae of the Hover Fli(*s (Syr 
phidie) also feed upon Plantlice, and also tlie 
voracious hiige-jawed larvae of the Aphis Lions 
or Laoe-w’ing Flies ((^hrysopida^). Numerous 
Hymenoptera provision their nests with weevils 
and Hies (Odynerus, Pemphedon, &c.). 

(ku tain Americans lay great stress upon these 
natural eneiuiea Tlie Fulled Scale attacking 
<»rangos havnig been checked in its destructive 
w'ork by imp(»rtiug an Australia Lady - bird 
( VedaUa carainalia\ gave great impetus to the 
study of this subject, and sonio success appears 
to have attended the breeding of the natural 
enemies of the Sugai* Cane Leaf - hopper in 
Hawaii. 

In most cases ^nthusiafon has led to useless 
spending of money in this respect (supposed 
enemies of Fruit Flies in South America, &c.). 
Fanners and fruit growers are not likely to 
receive any benefit from this treatment in" this 
country or in our C'olonies. Under natural 
conditions parasitic and predaceous insects un- 
doubtedly help to restore the balance of nature 
when upset, and to some extent keep it in 
equilibiium, but under the altered conditions 
on cultivated land they lose their power. 

Remedial and Preventive Measures deed 
IN C’HECKiNo Insect and otmsr Pests, Ac. — 
VariooB remedies are now adopted to oombat 
insect and other pesta These consist of special 
cultured treatment, trapping, and the employ- 
ment of inseoticidea and msectifoges and acaii- 
cides. Inaectioidee are substanosB mad miEtures 
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to Icill inaecti. Thej nukv ^ either need 
as duete or powdery or as ^uios in the form of 
* washes’, or so-called * sprsLY * fluids. They are 
of two classes— those wuieh poison insects and 
those which act as ourroaiyea Insecticides were 
used many years but we do not know when 
plants were first syringed to kill insects. 

Early in the history of plant disease, paints 
and washes were in ffeneru use. These wei'e 
applied by means of brushes or rags, a method 
still used in glasshouses. In 1763, aphides were 
killed bv tobacco and water. In 1794 we find 
uiislakea lime and salt being used to kill scale 
insects by Perley. Hellebore was commonly re- 
commended in 1842 for ‘worms’ on gooseberry 
bushes. It was not until the Eve^am fruit 
growers in 1890 took up the matter of spraying 
for caterpillar that much was done in Britain, 
although the use of arsenical sprays had been 
previously recognized in America. By degrees 
this spraying of fruit trees has steadily in- 
ci*easea, stimulated largely by Cousins and others 
in 1896, and by Pickering iu recent years. 

The subsUinces now used for jxuHons are 
arsenical washes (see Arsenical Compounds), 
hellelxu'e, and pyrethrum. For corrosiye washes, 
quassia and sou soap, caustic alkali washes, and 
vanouH emulsions of parafiin oils. Vegetal washes 
used long ago, such as tobacco w'ash, are now 
being revived. Many patent mixtures are being 
thrown on the luaiket, some of which are good, 
othei-s of little value ; few do all they are said 
to do. 

Considerable advance has recently been made 
in machines for spreading the inscH^ticides. These 
are of four classes: knapsack sprayers carried 
on the back; iiifiiv powerful pumps in tanks or 
Iwirrels, worked by hand ; still heavier ones 
drawn by hcu-se-power, and lastly, steam or gas- 
engine surayera 

The object generally is to send tlie insecticide 
out in as fine a mist as possible, so that every I 
jiart of the tree or plant is weUed by the in- 
secticide. This is aoue by using considerable 
pressure, dn viug the fluid out with air thiough 
spedal mizzles so that the particles are finely 
divided. This is not always necessary nor ad- 
visable, for some washes are best appli^ thickly | 
(lime and salt, &c.). Other machines are made 
fur distributing powdered insecticides and acari- 
cides (Huljihurators). 

Another method of treating insect pests is by | 
fumigation. This is mainly done under glass and 
to n tu^ry stock. The substances used are hydro- 
cyanic acid and tobacco fumea, and to some 
extent pyrethrum (see arta on Fujuuation and 
Htdrocyakic Acid Gas). 

The destruction of insects in the ground is 
not fully understood ; the greatest success is 
attained by injecting disulphide of carbon into I 
the soil Some patent preparationB are sedd 
which claiin to destroy all ^x>imd insects, but 
in practice they are not found to do so ; cultural 
methods are of more benefit. 

-AcaricideaB are substances used to kill Bad 
opiderB, Mites, Ticks, &c. Sulphur and oreo- 
•otes are lai^y us^ lor this purpose, also 
paraflSn a^ arsenic. For plant parasites they 
are used in the farm of spemys, fluids, or as 


iumjgaats in the oase of aalidnu*. Far ti 
destruction of aeaxi, on animals in the ian 
of dips, see Shekp DiFPina 
IxBKCT Legislation.— Under the DestruotK 
Insects and Pests Act of 1877, as aahuged i 
1907, the Board of Agriculture are empowers 
to d^ with certain outbreaks in a drastic wm 
T he insects at present scheduled are the Cob 
rado Beetle (DorypAora deomnlineataY the Fru 
Fly (Cet'otitis capUata\ the Large l^i'ch Saw 
fly {Nmuitiu the Japanese Fruit SoaJ 

amygdoLi)^ and the San Jos6 Seal 
(Aaptdiotiu perniciosuA The first has appears 
once in England (at Tilbury in 1901k and ws 
stamped out by the energies of the Board; th 
Japanese Fruit Scale has once appeared, bu 
roost of the infested trees were burned, and i 
is not found now in Britain. The Ceratitis i 
not likely to live here except under glass, am 
the Large Larch Sawfly is a fairly widely distri 
buted native insect, and is of little importance 
The San Job 6 Scale {Aspidiotw pernicio$u$) i 
not likely to live in this country. There i 
power, however, to add to the list, and there an 
many important pests to scliodule, such as thi 
Cherry Fruit Fly {RhagoUtU cercui)^ so abun 
dantly imp{)rted in late Fi*ench cherries, anc 
a type of insect capable of flourishing in thii 
country. This Act was brought in on accouni 
of the scare created in connection with tin 
Colorado Beetle. The wisdom of it was seen 
during the outbreak of this serious potato pest 
in 1901. (f. V. T.J 

Knxyme is the name given to some chemical 
substances, the products of living cells, which 
are cajMible of producing cciUiin f(‘rmentativc 
changes. An enzyme does not in itself consti- 
tute a living entity, and it is incapable by itself 
of any furuier increase or reprfsluction. For 
this reason enzymes are distinguished from the 
large class of ferments described as micro-organ- 
isms, in which eocli individual represents a com- 
plete and living organism cajiable of reproducing 
Its kind. The latter class for convenience ait* 
classed as organized, and the former as uiKtrgan- 
ized fennents. Enzymes are found widely dis- 
tributed in both the vegetable and animal world, 
and to their action must he attributed many of 
the vital changes necessary for growth. llie 
presence of a small quantity of enzyme is ca- 
pable of producing a lai ge chemical chaoge. The 
active element in the digestive juices secreted 
by the animal body, the chemical clianges ac- 
companying the germination of seeds, indeed 
metabolic changes in g^eral are lar^ly tbe 
work of enzyme actiim. ^le character of enzyme 
I action may be likened to that of a catalytic 
agent. Thus, taking the action of the digestive 
juices, the eniyme does not appear to possess 
the power in itself of producing ^emical change 
in tffle organic substanoes in th« loud, but it ap- 
pears to render such substances more unstable, 
and thus facilitate or accelerate tbe action of 
^drolytic and other agents present in the juice. 
Enzymes are soluble m water and glycerine, 
and are precsi}ntated from eolutirm by absohite 
alcohol without decresstng their active properties. 
They sre stable at a mo£rste temperaU^ and 
OSD be dried without harm, llifienait majmam 
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act best at different temperatures. There are 
several classes of enzymes^ namely, those acting 
upon (1) carbohydrates, (2) proteid^ and 
glucosides, oils, &c. [r. a. b.] 

Boo#n# Syatam.— Tliis system of strata 
is far better developed in the north of France 
than in our islands. The English Eocene beds, 
however, give considerable variety of surface 
conditions. The Chalk had been upheaved and 
denuded for some time before the Cainozoic sea 
invaded our area, and abundant flint pebbles, 
worn from it, characterize some of the early 
horizona The types of strata differ somewhat 
in the London area from those in Hampshire, 
the southern series representing more continu- 


ously marine conditions of deposition. The beds 
are classified os follows: — 

Hampbhihb Basin Ix)nix)n Basin 

6. Barton BecU. Upper Hagihot Sands. 

4. Braoklesham Beds. Braoklosham (or Middle Bag- 

■hot) Beds. 

5. Lower Bagshot Beds. Lower Baashot Sands. 

2. Bognor (or London) Loudon Clay 

Olay. 

1, Plastic Olay. Lower Ixindon Tertiaries (in- 

cluding Oldhaven Beds, 
Woolwich and Heading 
Beds, and Tlianet Sand). 

The Hampshire Basin is an area between the 
Chalk of Dorset Wiltshire, and Sussex, on the 
one hand, and tnat which forms a liackbone to 
the Isle of Wight on the other. The London 
Basin is another triangular area, its apex lying 
on the back of the Chalk near Marlborou^, 
and its base running fnim Ipswich to Deal. The 
lowest beds thus appear in both basins as a mar- 
ginal band, with outlying patches resting on 
5ie Chalk. The Plastic Clay is a stiff brown 
clay, with occasional pebble beds, as near Rom- 
sey ; in the London area, however, the bottom 
of the Eocene beds is formed of Thanet Sand, a 
glauconitic yellowish sand, restingon an eroded 
surface of chalk. Over this the Woolwich and 
Reading Beds are mainly stiflf clays in the west 
or Re^ng area, but include layers of shells and 
a loose conglomerate of flint pebbles in the east 
or Woolwich portion. Here the very pebbly 


Oldhaven Beds occur at the top, producing ridges 
covered with heath and fir trees, as may be seen 
eastward of Blackheath. Overlapping the other 
beds, they form outliers resting on the Surrey 
Chalk, such as the pebbly and sandy Worms 
Heath above Limpsneld, on the edge of the 
North Downs. 

The London Clay that follows in both basins 
is a strong bluish clay, containing sulphide and 
carbonate of iron, and weathering brown in its 
upper portion. It is largely used for making 
bricks, and is fortunately overlain in the London 
district by drift gravels, which give the house 
sites a good drainage (see H. B. Woodward, The 
Soils of London, Geol. Survey). 

The superficial deposits, in- 
cluding the Chalky Boulder 
Clay, promote successful til- 
lage in many places where the 
London Clay alone would pro- 
vide a very unsatisfactory soil. 
Market gardening is carried 
on extensively in the level land 
west of London. On the north, 
the London Clay forms a some- 
what hummocky country, with 
good pasture, and this clay 
underlies nearly the whole 
surface of the London Basin. 

Tlie beds that follow appear 
mainly as outliers, left after 
the prolonged denudation tliat 
has laid Imre such an extent 
of London Clay. The Lower 
Bagshot Sands thus occur 
on the crest of Hampstead 
Heath, and form a small area 
of heath and firw(H)d high above the smoke 
of Ixmdon. On the south - west, far brcmder 
areas of horizontal Low^er Bagshot Sand, with 
Middle and Upper Bagshot Beds above, form a 
wooded country from Esher almost to Odiham. 
The Middle beds ai'e more clayey, but have 
little influence on the generally poor quality of 
the land. While Bagshot Heath lies mainly 
on the Middle Bagshot (or Bracklesham) Beds, 
Ohobham Ridges, rising as a north-and-south 
plateau 9 miles long, is formed by an outlier of 
the Upper Bagshots. The dense fir woods near 
Aldershot fully ywbX those on the Lower Green- 
sand hills to the south. Were it not, then, for 
Post- Pliocene loams and other mixed deposits, 
the London Basin would oflTer few attractions to 
the tillage farmer. Even some of the gravelly 
drifts have to be avoided on ac'count of the 
rapidity with which water drains away in them. 
The importance of the great alluvial infillings 
ill the valleys, and of the drift-deposits capping 
many of the hills, is admirably seen in the Drift- 
maps of the British Geological Survey, as for 
instance in Sheet 268. 

In the Hampshire Basin, the London or Bog- 
nor Clay appears marginally above the band of 
Plastic Clay, and the greater part of the area 
of Eocene rocks is covered by the Lower Bag- 
shot, Bracklesham, and Barton Beds. Unculti- 
vated heathy commons are frequent on these 
strata round about the Oligocene beds in the 
New Forest This type of country spreads into 
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Dorsetshire, and prevails round Bournemouth 
lind throu^ the lowland of Poole harbour, as 
well as oD the more hilly ground beyond Ware- 
ham. The Barton Beds consist of the Barton 
(lay, overlain by the Barton sand. The latter 
18 cut into by the Avon and Lymington rivers 
descending from the New Forest, and also 
forms a broad band in the Foi’est area, suc- 
cored as we go outwards from the centre by 
the Barton Clay. None of these lands on the 
higher R)cene strata can be considered as agri- 
culturally important 

In western Scotland and northern Ireland, 
the Eocene period is lepresented by great out- 
pourings of l>asaltic lavas (see art Basalt), with 
thin plant-beds included between them. 

[o. A. J. c.] 

Eocene Soils. — The stiffer of the Eocene de- 
posits of the London and Hampshire Basins 
produce tenacious clays, impervious to water, 
and very difficult to till. Formerly, when wheat 
was dear, a considerable area of this land was 
under cultivation, and a rotation was practised 
which provided for the raising of wheat, beans, 
and clover, with a fallow every fourth or fifth 
year for cleansing purposes ; now the ordinary 
cn»p raised is glass for hay to supply the Lon- 
don market. On the other hand, much of the 
London and Hampshire Basins aia occupied by 
soils of the very opLKwite description, derived 
from the sandy ana gravelly de|xmi^ and a 
great variety of soils of an intermediate type 
are Ui be met with where these formations lie 
cl(«s» against ouU’rops of London or Plastic C’lay. 
In the river valleys, as of the Tiiames and Avon, 
very fertile free- working loams appear, making 
excellent barley land. 

The Thanet Sands, at the base of the system 
in the London Basin, yield a sandy loam, which, 
like all sandy loams, is responsive to gcxsl treat- 
ment, and 18 capable of producing all the ordi- 
nary farm crops, including hojis, sainfoin, and 
lucerne. These soils are found in tlie Isle of 
Tlianet, and in certain circumscribed areas in 
Kent and Surrey. The soils of the Isle of 
Tlianet itself are remarkable for the good quality 
of the malting barley they produce. 

Where the Woolwich ana Reading Beds come 
to the surface, the soils show a great variety, re- 
sulting from the distribution and frequent repe- 
tition of sandy and clayey strata in the forma- 
tion. Loams are the prevailing soils, and these 
are largely under cultivation. 

Where the clay beds are unmodified by ad- 
mixture with the sandy strata, as often happens, 
a most ref^tory soil is the result This soil, 
if worked in a wet condition, forms into brick- 
like lumps, which on drying cannot be reduced 
U) a proper condition of tilth by any ordinary^ 
implement of tillage; it is in consequence 
mostly allowed to remain in grass. As might 
be expected, artificial manures are of little or 
no use on these ciaya Their physical condi- 
tion may be improvM by chalking with the ma- 
terial ready to hand in the Upper Cllhalk, an 
application of lime, or the ploughing in of farm- 
ymitl manure. 

^ndon CUy soils are strong, wet, impervioos, 
and tenadous clays of a brownish, though in 


some places of a greyish or yellowish colour. 
The soil particles are veiy finely divided; a 
mechanical analysis shows that the great bulk 
of the *fine earth’ (in this case, material below 
3 mm. diameter) is finer than 05 mm. in-X 
while about 56 per cent of it is finer tnan Ol 
mm. diameter. In dry weather these clays 
shrink and crack in a vertical direction to a 
depth of 3 or 4 ft Through these fissures 
excessive evaporation takes {^ace in very dry 
seasons, but when the rain comes they rapidly 
close up, leaving again an impervious surface. 
This land is much too strong for the growth of 
either turnips or barley, and since wheat has 
gone BO much out of cultivation, consequent on 
the fall in prices, the bulk of the formation is 
left under grass. The surface of the London 
Clay in Middlesex is mainly devoted to meadow 
fanning, and two-thirds of its area are under 
hay for the supply of the London markets. 

As on the Plastic Clay, artificial manures are 
not very effective on the soils of this series, but 
dressings of lime in any form, and apulications 
of fannyard manure, give good resulta The 
London CUay has no springs and yields no water 
except in the basement lieds. Ine fc»i‘est trees 
which flourish on the London Clay are the elm, 
the oak, and the ash. 

Above, and resting on the London Clay, the 
Bracklesham and Bagshot Sands form lightsandy 
or gravelly soils which are agriculturally very 
floor, and which are often oc’cupied by heatlw 
and moora The ‘Grey wethers’ or sandstone 
boulders which prevail over many areas of the 
Chalk, and which furnish the farmers with liuild- 
ing material, gateposts, and road metal, are 
residues from Eocene strata which have been 
mainly removed by denudation. [t. h.] 

Ephodrus pla8:iator. — The female of 
this minute fly lays its eggs in the female 
aphides of the wheat and other plants. The 
little maggots hatch and destroy the apliis, from 
the black horny skin of which the little mrasites 
emerge by forcing out a door behind. Iliey are 
black ana shining, with two slender antenna*; 
the body is brown, with a short-pointed ovi- 
positor; the legs are (xihreous; four hinder 
thiglis and tarsi, pitchy. [j. c.] 

Ephemaimls. See Age or Plants. 

EphMtia kuhnlalla (the Mediterranean 
Flour Moth). — This moth is one of the worat 
scourges of the flour mill. It is now found 
over most of Europe, has gradually spread over 
Britain, and made its way to America. It was 
comparatively unknown until the moth was dis- 
covered in a mill in Germany in 1877. In 1886 
it appeared in England, in 1689 in Canada, and 
in 1892 in the United States. It seems, however, 
to have been known in Europe in 1840. It also 
occurs in South America ancl in Australia. 

The moth has a wing expanse of a little less 
than an inch ; the front wings are dull leaden- 
grey to pale-grey, with transverse dark mark- 
ings hind win£^ dusky -white with darkened 
bor^r. The caterpillar is whitish and hairy, 
and the pupa reddish-brown. The moth lays 
her egg9 on the flour, mea^ Ac., both when 
storedand in what ooUects in the machinery. 
Hie larve form cylindrical silken tubes, and 
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this matting (if webbing clogs up the niachineiy, 
Milks, &c., in the iiiillH, as well as flpoiling the 
hoar. Tlie larvue will also feed in the same way 
in com and Vuiin. Tlie lif’e*cycle lasts about two 
iinmths in this country, but is more rapid in 
warm dimates. In warm mills there may l»c 
Hcveiul generations during the year. So great 
is its destructive power' that mi I Is frequently 
have to be shut down owing to blocking of 
machiirer'y. The pest is sjiread in sacks in 
which the meal or flour is stored and moved. 

Treatment cemsists of seeing that all sacks, &c., 
ai'c well cleansed by beung ])laced in scalding 
water. When a niill is badly infested, it must 
be either fumigated with carbon bisulpbide or 
hydrocyanic acid gas, or* steam may lie turned 



Medlttirraneaii Fluur MuU> (Ephantia kuhniella) 

from the engines over the walls, machinery, &c., 
followed by a thorough (‘leaning out and 's^hite- 
wasbing. 'Flour can only Ix' cleaned by beat, 
as fumigation is of no vahns It is a costly and 
troublesome jiest to deal with, and must Is* ('op(^d 
with streriuouslv. [k. v. t.J 

Epldanrlc DiMAMSi diseases that become 
jirevalont ocHUisionally owing to special causes, 
liut are not endemic or ]s‘riiianently associated 
with a locality. Tliey include a large class of 
maladies in all parts of the world ; and n<» matter 
whether tlio enmato b(* ternjwnite, torrid, oi* 
frigid, epidemic diseases are periiKiically at work, 
l-'roiu time imnuunorial, epideuiiral invasions of 
diM(*a8e have occuri'ed amongst men and animals, 
freciuently with most disastnius results. Neces- 
sai'ily (‘Very disease has one or more oentn^s of 
origin, from whicli it i.s liabh* to spread noith, 
south, east, and w(*.st. Murrain affords a typical 
exani])le of an epidemical disease, and many 
agriculturists will ivmember tin* great invasion 
of Oreat Britain by the cattle plague. 
Such dis(^seH as measles, scjirlatina, small|K>x, 
luibonic plague, &f., in man frequently assume 
the epidemic cimm(*ter. Such aiseases in the 
case of animals are often called Epizootic, Epi- 
demical diseases are communicated tli rough the 
agency of winds, bii'ds, rodents, the clothing of 
man and animals, through water pollution, and 
a variety of other channels and agencies. See 
Epizootic Diseases. [r. t. a] 

CpIdemiOiotMDy a group of cutaneous 
mites, very minute in size, whicli live on tlie 
surface of the skin of birds, at tlie bottom of 
til© plumage among the down. Tliey fi'equentJy 
multiply to excess, and cause intense pityriasis. 
They are all coloatiens acari, some almost trans- 
))arent. The two commonest species are Emdvr- 
mopte9 bdobatw (Hircdta) and BivtiUaiia oifur- 


oata (Rivolta); both occur on poultiy fiiPotiglwHit 
Europe. They produce dirty -yellowish scales on 
the skin, particularly at the base of the feathOTU, 
at other times a whitisli crust. Various species 
occur on wild bitds. They do not piy»duce any 
serious affection in poultry. [f. v. t.] 

Epilepsy- — Epileptic or cataleptic ftH are 
not infrequent in calves, pigs, and (logs. Their 
exact nature is not well undei’stood, but they 
appear to dej>end upon digestive derangements, 
teething didiculties, and pamsitism, the attacks 
commonly, but not in all instances, ceasing when 
these causes have been removed Young pigs 
are frequently seized on coming to the trough. 
Tlmy raise their heads and fall over backwarciB. 
The symptoniH ccmimon to all animals aftected 
are insensibility, rolling of the eyes, clenching 
of the teeth, frothing at the mouth, and violent 
muscular contiactions. Tlie heart can often be 
heard to beat loudly, while respiration is almost 
susjiended. The excitement js followed by a 
eoniatose condition, fitmi which the animal 
awak(‘H apjiartmtly well again. J’its connected 
w'ith tlie generative organs are described under 
the heading of Eclampsia. During the fit, the 
animal should bc‘ prevented from biting its 
tongue or otherwise injuring itself while un- 
conscious. A purgative should be administered, 
the teeth examined, and worm medicines given 
if re(| idl ed. [n. l.] 

Epilol>lum, a large genus of herbs or under- 
shrubs belonging to the oi'der Onagracea*. They 
are distributed ovei’ the temj>erate regions of the 
world, t(‘n sjHH*ies b(‘ing natives of the British 
Islands. The Bi'itish siieeies are po}>ularlv known 
as willow lierbs, one oi the lK*st of tliem lieing E, 
/tintufiany whieli is often abundant in wet pia(?es 
in ibis eountrv; but when once established in 
the garden, thc;v spread so mjiidly by means 
of subt(‘rrancan stolons that they are difficult 
to eradicate. Tluy aie all liest accommodated 
by th(* side of a pond or lake, or in the wild 
garden. The Fmich Willow {E. angusti folium) 
IS equally handsome, growing to a height of 
alnuit (> ft., and ])r(>(jucing in July spicate ra- 
('.eines of bright-red flower's. See also Willow 
Hkkh. [w. w.] 

Epimetfluniv a genus of hai-dy herliaceous 
peivnnials ivlated to the Barberric^s. They are 
exct'llent plants for the rockery; tliey flower 
early in the year; the flowers ai'e followed by 
elegant compound bright-green leaves, and these 
again in autumn assume a rich cop}>ery-red 
colour. Tlie best ctf them are E. alpinum, wiiicli 
is naturalized here and there in Britiin ; E. 
vwa'anth urn, a J apanese plant with white flowers; 
E. Peralderianum^ yellow flowers, the leaves 
bright-green with reddish veins; and E. rubrum^ 
the crimson and yellow flowers being large for 
the genus. [w. w.j 

Epl*00<tlc DiMMUMM«--The term * epizo- 
otic’ is nearly synonymous with ‘epidemic’, but 
is specially applied to diseases affecting animals 
other than man. An epizootic disease is one 
that spreads from its (jentre or centies of origin 
hrto other districts, oont inning to spread amongst 
animals until the virus has exhausted itself^r 
its ravages have been curtailed by contixilling 
meMores. Foot-and-mouth disease, catde plague, 
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cofktagimit Ing twine plague, tick ferer, 
ail examples of epizootic diaeaaea. An en- 
zootic malady nequently becomea an epizootic, 
i.e. a complaint at wkuw in one district may, 
through tne ordinary channels of conimuni- 
catioci, ipread to other distxicta See £ni>kmk:, 
EriDEicic, and lyrEcrions Diseases. 

[f. t. b.] 

g yii pm an t .— Equipment in the necessary 
pnovisioii of means to carzr on a farm is of two 
Kinds, that provided by the landlord, and that 
provided by the tenant. Broadly speaking, the 
landlord provides all except which the 

tenant can take away or 1‘eoeive compensation 
for when leaving the farm. This applies to 
(rreat Britain but not to Ireland, as, since the 
passing of the 1880 Act, the landlord there has 
no interest in the land beyond that which repi'e- 
sents th^rairie or unimproved and undeveIoj>ed 
value. Ine Irish landk»rd has not to piovide 
housing, bains, cattle sheds, or other of the 
many permanent buildings, fences, roads, &c., i 
which are exj>eoted in <jb*eat Britain. Wliatever i 
of these the Irish landlord had provided were ^ 
tfiken from him and given to the tenant on the 
day in which the Act was brought int<» force; 
moreover, this tenant right, as it was called, was 
Itanded over to the tenant as a present, for which 
he paid nothing, and for which the landlord re- 
eeivt»d nothing. At present what the landlord 
lias paid for in Great Brihiin remains his; and | 
it is expected of him tliat he should make his 
land attractive and convenient for the tenant 
t(» hold, by building a sulmtuntial farmhouse, 
and a homestead suitable for the system of 
farming which is U) l>e adopted. Further, he is 
ex fleeted to provide suitable cottages for woik- 
nmii, sliould there not be housing conveniently 
near. As this is not tlie place to go far into 
details showing the cost of developing the land 
from a prairie condition to that suited to the 
recfuirements of modem farming, reference is 
a^lvdsed to Mr. Albert Pell’s paper on the ‘Mak- 
ing of the Land of England', which apfieared in 
vol. xxiii, second series, of the Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society. 

t'he British tenant’s equipment comprises the 
live and dead stock; but he must jiosseSH capital 
to work the land and provide means to pay rent, 
rates and taxes, labour, and to purcliase the 
tenant right, and pay for the unexhausted im- 
provements; he is supposed to live out of the 
profits of his business, so must make provision 
for living before he makes a profit ; and during 
his first year, and from year to year, he must 
employ his capital so that be will have it avail- 
able as he requires it The accompanying chart 
allows how he may expect his money to circulate, 
and tlie occasions when he may ^ve to loeet 
calls upon it The order in whicdi the items are 
given are rou^y chronological, but seasons and 
ctrcumstances alter cases. 

On an arable or mixed the equipment 

may be regard^ m foUest just when the com I 
harvest is got in, and the Jieep and cattle fm* 
wintering are on the fsrm; thou^ often the , 
feraier has to provide lor the latter. The ; 
fanner who arranges that he has a full head ef I 
stock, and his hay and com harvest m hand, | 


would generally find that at some other pfiasone 
be has a considetable idle balance; a more 
skilled man would keep his stock in oiivulation 
BO as to avoid this, and work equally well on 
a smaller camtal ; but the nature of Uie farm 
would greatly control thia It used to Iw re- 
garded that ilO {ler acre was necessary for the 
pixiper working of a farm worked on a mixed 
system; but having in view tlic smaller cost of 
feedingstufis, manure^ the great saving in Uic 
use of modem machinery, the lower pric*e of 
stock, lower ivnt, and othei* features, ecpml eflet t 
may be secured fi'om a capital of i*l to i‘l, ICU. 
per acre. But men moving with tlie times are 
not satisfied with this, and by more rapid out- 
put of meat by the fret* u.se of feedingstufis and 
manures, and by more rapid cropping of the 
land through the aid of catch crops, can still 
employ the i’lO tmt acre profitably; and it is 
these who, with sKill in their woi k, make farm- 
inginost profitable now. 

^le Biitish farmer during recent years has 
met eonditions in r(‘s|>ect to manual labtuir which 
have never prevailed before. lie lias liad diffi- 
culty in finoing capalile workmen, and the men 
work fewer hours, and with less energy. Apirt 
from its national aspect, tliis has n(»t betui an 
unmixed disadvantagi*. The Britisli farmtjr was 
listless as to the advantag<‘s of mechanical aids, 
in fact was often strtuigly prejudiced against 
change. He now finds that his machinery e(|uij»' 
inent stands second to nothing in rcM|>ect to tne 
successful cMtrying on of his farm ; for not only 
does it afiect his manual labour bill, but his 
horse and hoise-corn account. The cliilh*d 
lircast-digging plough calls for only two-thirds 
the horse )alK>ur of the older types; moieover, 
less work is leqiiired to reduce land so [ihuighcd 
to a suitable w*edlH‘d. Further, the modern 
siekle-tine cultivator jiriKluccs a seedljed witli- 
out nearly so lumh prejudicial horse tminpling, 
and at much less exisuisc. The same cultivator 
can lie the most easily steered horse lioe, and 
the most efiective; moreover, it is a far more 
ex[x*ditiouH land l idger or moulder than the old 
double-breasted jjlough, doing three times the 
work, and it may l>e fitted with a broadcast 
seedliox for corn sowing; rendering it unneces- 
sary to add those other implements and machines 
to the equifiment of the farm. Tlie modem corn 
drill lian l>e liought for half the priix? of its pre- 
decessors. The hinder can now }>e bought for 
.£23, and does its work so d(*anly that tite home 
rake is unnecessary, aud effects the work for lar 
leas than manual lalMiur. Tlie mowing machine 
at i^l2 has piactically caused the disappearBnee 
of the scythe, wliile tlie introduction oi the awath 
turner and the hay collector has rendaiwd iin- 
neoessary the hay tedder and horse rake in the 
hayfield. Other illustrations conld be gaven show- 
ing bow the number implements on the farm 
can be reduced, so that Bsachiue bill need 
not be increased beyond that of a generation 
ago, yet giving far greater eiiciem^ and render- 
ing unnecessary the employment of a large num- 
ber of hands. The cost of the producstioD of 
crops has matmally lessened, relatively better 
enm are grown, and the equipme^ has been 
rednoed in number, and e&haii^ m ed&dency 
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where skill has been employed in the choice of 
machines. The full influence of the agricultural 
motor, capable of doing the ^eater part of the 
work of tne faim more cheaply than oy present 
power, has not been realized; but owing to its 
cheapness and versatility it is destined to work 
profound changes. [w. J. if.] 

KquiMtum arvense (Field, Corn, or 
Common Horsetail) is a flowerless plant often 
occurring as a weed on undmined land, of which 
it is a certain sign. The underground stem creeps 
extensively and branches extensively, sending 



Common HurHeUll {Jiqumtuw arvetuu) 

1, Beale wiUi aporatiKfa 2, 8, Spores with fllaraenta 
4 , Filament detached 


up short air shoots, 8 in. high, early in April. 
Inis air shoot is a cylinder, furrowed externally 
and hollow internally, bearing widely spaced, 
toothed sheaths, three<fourths of an inch long. 
It terminates in a cone-shaped body composed of 
flat-headed scales. When this cone is shaken on 
the hand, abundance of green powder pours out, 
and each grain of this powder is a spore which 
has to do with the repi*oduction of new Horae- 
tail plants — indeed the whole shoot is nothing 
but a spore -making and spore -disseminating 
machine, a purely reproductive apparatus, hence 
its name f^tU€ ihoot When the spores are shed 
the fertile shoots, now of no further use, die 
down, and a second set of shoots springs forth. 
These, however, are quite unlike their prede- 
cessors; they are conspicuous and deep-green, 


ft. high, and bear branches arranj^ in rings, 
to the number of ten per ring. These green 
shoots have nothing whatever to do with repro- 
duction, — their sole object is to manufacture 
food — and they are named accordingly barren 
BhootB. The food manufactured by these barren 
shoots is partly consumed in maintaining the 
growth of the extensive underground establish- 
ment, and partly stored up in the underground 
parts for renewing the successive crops of barren 
and fertile shoots next year. 

The great and efficient remedy for Horsetail 
is drainage; as soon as excess of water is re- 
moved from the soil the Horsetail dwindles and 
begins to die away. Plough, harrow, and grub- 
ber may of coui*se help to uproot the under- 
ground parts, and any uproot^ portions must 
be removed with extreme care, for if but one 
tiny cutting of the underground stem is left 
behind, that suffices to renew the plant. The 
weed may also be kept in check and starved 
out by early and repeated removal of the green 
shoots. Also the formation of new plants by 
spore reproduction may be prevented if we 
remove the first crop of fertile shoots in early 
spring as soon as they show above ground. 

[a. n. m‘a.] 

CremuruSf a genus of stately bulbous 
plants found in northern India and Persia, and 
related to the Asphodel. They have a fleshy 
perennial rootstooK, from which is developed 
annually a hyacinth-like cluster of strap-shaped 
leaves about 2 ft. long, and stout, erect, tall 
scapes bearing spicate racemes of white, pink, 
mauve, or yellow flowers. Some of the species, 
when Imppily situated, develop spikes as much 
as 10 ft. in height, which are at their best in 
mid-June. They are excellent plants to asso- 
ciate with loose-growing shrubs, and are most 
ett’ective when the spikes stand above a ground- 
woik of such plants as dwari acere, or even 
loosely plantea nimbler rosea. The bushes 
attbi’d some protection to the young leaves, 
which push through the soil early in the year. 
They all prefer a rich, deep loamy soil, and they 
dislike disturlmnce of the roots. When plant- 
ing, the crowns should be set at least 6 in. below 
the surface. Slugs greedily eat the leaves and 
young flower spikes, and they must be kept off 
during April and May, when the plants are 
most likely to be attacked. The b^t species 
are E. AitchiBoni^ E. aurarUiacuB^ E. Bungei^ 
E, himalaicuBy and E. robuitus. Hybrids and 
varieties of these are now in cultivation. 

[w. w.J 

a diseased condition of the grain of 
rye and other cereals, and of cultivated gi'asses 
(e.g. Rye Grass, Foxtail, Timothy, &c.); also ob- 
served on nearly every species of wild giuas. 
The life -history is described and illustrated 
under Rte. Srgot grains are common in grass 
seeds, but care is r^uired to distinguish them 
from droppings (mice, rats, weevils, &c,). The 
grains found on any grass are generally slightly 
larger than a healthy grain and are black ; the 
larger size enables them to be cleaned out ^irly 
completely if good machines are used, and sam- 
ples containing much ergot ^ould be rejected. 
Bee Btb, Parasitic Funqi. fw. o. &] 
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■rIOftf a lam genus of branching wiry 
shrubs with small leaves and flowers in axihary 
or terminal umbels, generally known as heatha 
The species are most abundant in South Africa, 
where they often form lar^ bushes with con> 
spicuous brightly coloured flowers, which in 
many of the species are covered with a stickv 
substance. Half a century ago these South 
African or Cape heaths were among the most 
popular of greenhouse plants, but now only a 
few of them are cultivated for decorative pur- 
D0B3B^ tho best known of these being E. Ays- 
laialia. In tho neighbourhood of London alone. 
Hundreds of thousands of this heath are grown 



Erica byemalia 


the Spanish heath, which grows 10 ft 
high in the south of England and has white 
fragrant flowers; E. arbc^ and K msdtfsrra- 
wso, from southern Europe; E. au$trali$, from 
Portugal, the best of the red-flowered hardy 
heaths; and the hybrids E. kyhrida and jfi*. 
Veitchii. There are well-marked varieties of 
inost of these hardy heaths, and they flower at 
diflerent seasons, so tliat it is possible to make 
a selection of them which will one or the other 
be in flower from January to December. 

[w. w.] 

Eriocampa limacina (the Slugworm of 
the Pear and Cherry), a sawfly which, like many 
fruit pests, is widely distributed, occurring in 
Europe, America, and Australasia, the larva 
being known as the slugwomi or sneg. It is 
a black sawfly, about i in. across the wings, 
and appears early in June. The female cuts 
irregular oval slits in the leaf with her sawlike 
ovipositor, and the eggs placed in these hatch in 
seven to twelve days, and the larva* emerge on 
the upper side of the leaf. They are at first pale, 
but as they grow they become dark bottle-green 
and covered with slime, swollen in front and 
sluglike in appt*arance ; they have six true legs 



Slugwonn or Sswfly {Eriocampa limacina) 


annual^ and sold for the decoration of rooms, 
&C. The hardy species, that is exotic heaths 
which may be grown in the open air in the 
British Islands, include a number of really use- 
ful shrubs which thrive in any soil that does 
not contain lime or chalk. They flower freely 
and continuously, and as they are all evergreen 
they are useful for clothing large areas in parks, 
&C. ; they are also good plants to grow where 
^und game is troin>l68ome, as, like the rhodo- 
dendrons, heaths are not interfered with by 
hares or rabbits. The two common British 
species, E Tttralix^ the cross-leaved heath, which 
has teminal clusters of bright-pink flowers pro- 
duced in summer, and E. einerea, Scotch heatner, 
inth red-purple flowers in, long racemes, are 
both good enough to rank with &e best garden 
shrubs. Then there are K ocamea^ a dwarf 
species of ^reading habit whidi flowers quite 
early in the year; E, oodonodn^ also known as 


and seven pairs of sucker feet ; at the final stage 
they are yellowish and dry skinned. Having 
moulted their skin five times, they reach ma- 
turity, and are then J in. in lenj^h. They feed 
on the upper epidermis only, giving the leaves 
a blotchea appearance at first; often later the 
whole surface is eaten away. When full grown 
they fall to the earth, burrow into it, form co- 
coons covered outside with earth, and change to 
pupae, from which a second brood emerges in two 
weeks. The winter is passed in the larval stage 
in the cocoon in the soil, about 2^ in. below the 
surface; pupation takes place in the spring. 
Apparently three broods may occur, and the 
slugworms may then be found as late as Oc- 
tober. They do considerable damage some years 
in (^erry orchards, preventing the ripening of 
the wood by destroying so much leafage. 

Treatment is best carried out by either dusting 
the trees by means of a sulphurator with belle- 
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bore and lime, or tprayiag with arsenate of lead. 
For a limited attack on cultivated land the ear- 
face aoil may be removed in winter and either 
burnt or buried, and fresh soil replaced. 

[f. V. T.] 

i»tiilops (the Bose 
Sawfly), a sawlly about J in. long, with black, 
shiny body, the hiud le^ black and ako the 
thighs of the front and mid pairs; the Mva 
and feet in the latter white. Appears first in 
May. The eggs are laid in the midribs of the 
leaves in May and June. 

The larvae feed like the slugworm (see above 
art.)^ that is on the upper surmce of the foliage, 
leaving the lower skin intact; they are pale- 
jellowwh-^reen with orange heads, and reach 
about J in. in length. When mature they fall to 
the ground and pupate in oval earthen cocoons, 
from which another brood appears in about two 
weeka There are several broods during the year 
(three at least). Winter is passed in the larval 
staTO in cocoons in the soil under the rose bushes, 
and pupation takes place in the spring. 

Treatment consists of spraying the foliage with 
arsenate of lead or hellebore wash. [f. v. t.] 

KrkSfShmram. See Cotton Grass. 

Erlophyes avollaniD (the Nut-bud Mite). 
— This minute acarus has very similar liabits 
to the Ribes species (E. rt6i'«~-gee art. below), 
but it is quite distinct, and so far is only known 
to invade the bude of cob, filbert, and wild hazel 
nuts. It has recently increased in nut }>lanta- 
tions, and is commencing to do some harm in 
parts of Kent and Sussex. 

It may be kept in check by hand-picking, and 
it is advisable not to plant up nut orchards near 
hazel copses, and to clear out those in hedgerows 
near. 

Brlwphyws pyri (the Pear - leaf Blister 
Mite). — This mite is also very closely related to 
the mite producing * Big Bud’ in currants (see 
next art.), but its life-nistory is very diverse. 
Pear loaves are seen to be covered witli small, 
pale, blister-like areas, which later turn black 
and the leaves die. If a section is cut of one of 
these leaves there will be found a few elongated, 
semi-transparent mites feeding and breeding in 
the soft mesophyll tissues. As the leaves die the 
minute acari migrate to other leaves and invade 
them, entering via the stomata on their under 
surface, and so on until the leaves ripen. Dur- 
ing the last few years the young fruitlets have 
also been attacked and ruined; small rough red 
blotches appear on them, and then they turn 
black and fall. In 1907 this pest spreaa more 
rapidly than usual, and occasioned much dama^. 
In the winter the mite is found sheltering in 
the bud scales, especially of the leaf-buds, but 
recently in the fruit spm's, and there it remains 
in a dormant condition, ready to invade the 
younf^ opening leaves and blos^m. It also oc- 
curs m Canada and the Cape. Treatment with 
lime salt and sulphur wash in eai'ly spring is 
said to be beneficial, if done just before the buds 
swell. 

This wash is made m foUows: — 

Quioklime 6 Ib. 

fikdphiir 3 „ 

Balt ... ... 3 „ 


Mix these tmther a&d enough water to slske 
the lime, whust still bet add more water, and 
botl the mixture for forty -five minutes, after 
which make up to 10 gsL Equally good results 
are obtained with more easily made Oregon 
wash. This is made bv adding to the alme 
1 lb. of caustic soda, and then no artificial boil- 
mg is wanted. Mix the soda and lime together, 



Pear-leaf Mite (Krtophytu pyri) 


1, Female. 2 and 8, Lep (mamiifled 650 timee). 

4, Infested Peai- Leaf 

and slake in hot water in which the sulphur 
has lx*i‘n incorpomted. If the |x‘at peisists use 
weak })arafiin emulsion in early summer. 

All attacked leaves and fruitlets should be 
collected and burnt, and badly invaded arms of 
trees cut off and burnt in winter. [r. v. t.] 
Criophyps ribis (the Currant Gall Mite). 
— This acarus, formerly known as Phytoptm 
ribiBy is the cause of the well-known and serious 
disease in Black Colorants — the 'Big Bud’. The 
presence of this peat has long be^ known in 
this country, but during the last fifteen years 
it has increased enormously, so much so that 
very few districts in Britain are now free from 
it The rapidity wkh which it has spread is 
due not to natui^ but to artificial distribution. 
It also oocors on the (Continent of Europe, but 
has not so far nmde its appearance in any other 
region. Owing to ite j^valence and toe Ire- 
ouently highly destructive nature of its woric, 
tnousands ot aeree of this paying crop have been 
grabbed up during tha kto ten ytam 
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The diMBW manifewU itaelf in the abnomuJ 
ewelHn^ of the buds, which frequently die, and 
which, if they survive, seldom nreduce any fruit 
sptkea The attacked buds oecome globular, 
snd swell abnormaUj, sometimes to ^ in. acrosa 
Chi cutting open one of these abnormal buds, 
large numTOrs of minute semi-opaque elongated 
mites are found — these are the Enophtfe$ ribis. 
In size they reach in. ; they have four short 
le^ of nearly equal size, ending in a fine feathered 
bristle, a single claw, and a couple of simple 
Hoines. Tlie cylindrical body is composed of 
about seventy rings; at the tail end are a pair 
of long bristles, and three large pairs on the 
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1, Infested bud 2 , Mite (Brujphyes nfru}. 8, Same, 
yooneer (All givatly magnifted). 

back, and also two small pairs. They deposit 
their eggs in the buds, colourless rounded bodies, 
in great abundance. The young are very similar 
to the adult All stages may l)e found in a 
single bud. When a bud is killed they migrate 
to others. Some crawl from bud to bud, some 
appear to leap, others fall to the ground and re- 
ascend, and many are carried by t^s, &c. When 
the old buds die off they migrate to new ones, 
and this migration is constant in spring and 
summer and even in winter. Mites may be 
found in the young buds in July, often in num- 
bs^ before they show any signs of swelling. . 
Thy have also been found under the rou^ I 
riM of the shoots in winter. Breeding may to 1 
said to occur all the year, but not in any degree i 
in January and February. Migrations are con- 
stMtly and irregularly taking place, and in the 
early summer, when new buds are forming, a 
long and constant movement takw place. 


All varieties <rf Black Currants at present 
known are liable to the attack of this pest, but 
such as Black Naples and Baldwin are especially 
prone to attack; the only varieties whicn resist 
the Mite at all are the Boskoop Giant and the 
French. Recently Red and White Currants have 
been similarly invaded. There is no doubt the 
disease has been spread wholesale by infested 
bushes and cuttings. In fact, at one time the 
enlarged buds were considered to be particularly 
strong. 

!rr«afwisnf.“- Satisfactory ti*eatment is at pre 
sent unknown. The nearest approach to any- 
thing like success is by fumigation with hydro- 
cyanic acid gas, and this may be advis^ for 
young stock before being planted, but it must 
be done twice at about two weeks' interval, as 
the gas has no effect upon the eggs at the 
Htrengths so far eiiiployea 

Steeping cuttings and young stock in warm 
water at F. for ten minutes will kill the 
mites. 

Dusting with sulphur and lime has been ad- 
vised, but it has little or no effect on the mites 
unless done every week during some six or eight 
months in the year. 

At present all that growers can do is to hand- 
pick the swollen buds several times during the 
year, and cultivate from clean sUx-k. Great care 
should l>e paid to the baskets in which the fruit 
is picked, as infection is liable to l>e earned 
from plantation to plantation by such means, 
as well as by the clothes and boots of the 
pickers. 

There are several insectH found feeding in the 
* big buds’, which, however, do no good in cheek- 
ing tlie f>est, so no fuither reference need be 
nuuie here. [f. v t ] 

ErlophyM rudHi (the Birch Gall MiteV- 
Tliis gall mite produces the so-called ‘witches’ 
broom’ on birch trees. These dense, matl«*d 
gi-owths of twigs are often entirely foimied by 
this mite; at the same time similar struettnes 
are fornjed by two fungi, Ejcuaunta tnrqidua 
and E. betulinuB. The mites live in the buds; 
they are in. in length ; they resemble in 
shape that of the (Currant Bud Mite. The 
formation of the ‘witch-knots’ Ijegins with a 
diseased growth of the infested bud, which swells 
and becomes iiregular; later the attached shoot 
becomes covered by buds, and by the successive 
forking of the twigs and growths of the same 
kind the knotted inaHses are produced. 'These 
masses may form pendent growths a yard hmg. 
The eggs are found in numbers in the buds in 
summer. The deformed masses should lie <'ut 
off and burnt, as the disease gradually spreads. 

[f. V. T.J 

KriophyiClav (Gall Mites), a mmily of 
minute acari or mites, fonnerly known as Hiy- 
toptidse. They are popularly called gall mites 
owing to the varied aeformities or galb they 
give rise to on plants. These acari are white or 
semi-transparent, some almost glasslike; they 
are elongate in form, have four short legs pro- 
jecting forwards, a thoracic shield and ringed 
body. The young are similar to the adults, and 
the eggs are comparatively large. The various 
stages occur together. kinds produce only 
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Eriocampoides astfak^ — Eriopfayes ribis 


bore and lime, or tprsayrng with araenate of lead 
For a limited attack on cultivated land the eur- 
face eoil may be removed in winter and either 
burnt or buried, and freah soil replaced 

[f. V. T.] 

Krimcantpmictos ewUilops (the Boee 
Sawdj), a sawily about in. long, with black, 
shinv body, tlie hiud legs black and ako the 
thigna of the front and mid pairs; the shine 
ana feet in the latter white. Appears first in 
May. The eggs are laid in the midribs of the 
leaves in May and June. 

The larvae leed like the slugworm (see above 
art), that is on the upper surmce of the foliage, 
leaving the lower skin intact; they are pale- 
yrllowiah-^^n with orange heads, and reach 
abovt g in. in lengtli. When mature they hill to 
the ground and pupate in oval earthen cocoons, 
from which another br(X)d appears in about two 
weeks* There are several broods during the year 
(three at least). Winter is passed in the larval 
stage in cocoons in the soil under the rose bushes, 
ana pupation takes place in the spring. 

Tr€€t>em«tU consists of spraying the foliage with 
arsenate of lead or hellebore wash. [f. v. t.] 

Krksphmrum. See Cotton Grass. 

■riophyaa avallanaB (the N ut-lmd Mite). 
— This minute acarus has very similar habits 
to the Ribes species (E. ribis—mQ art. below), 
but it is quite distinct, and so far is onlj' known 
to invade the buds of cob, filbert, and wild hazel 
nuts. It has recently increased in uut jilanta- 
tions, and is commencing to do some harm in 
parts of Kent and Sussex. 

It may be kept in check by hand-picking, and 
it is advisable not to plant up nut orc hards near 
hazel copses, and to clear out those in hodgorows 
near. 

KrIapHyaa pyri (the Pear - leaf Blister 
Mite). — This mite is also very closely rcilated to 
the mite producing ‘ Big Bud’ in currants (see 
next art.), but its life-history is very diverse. 
Pear loaves are seen to be covered witli smalb 
pale, blister-like areas, which later turn black 
and the leaves die. If a section is cut of one of 
these leaves there will be found a few elongated, 
semi-transparent mites feeding and bin^Mling in 
the soft mesophyll tissues. As the leaves die the 
minute aoari migrate to other leaves and invade 
them, entering via tho stomata on their under 
surface, and so on until the leaves ripen. Dur- 
ing the last few years the young fruitlets have 
also been attacked and ruined; small rough red 
blotches appear on them, and then they turn 
black and fall In 1907 this pest spread more 
rapidly than usual, and occasioned much damage. 
In the winter the mite is found sheltering in 
the bud scales, especially of the leaf-buds, but 
recently in the fruit spurs, and there it remains 
in a dormant condition, ready to invade the 
youn^ opening leaves and blossom. It also oc- 
curs m Canada and the €a^ Treatment with 
lime salt and sulphur wash in early spring is 
said to be beneficial, if done just before tbe buds 
swell 

This wash is made an foUows 

Qnioklime 6 lb. 

mlphor 3 „ 

«ali 3 „ i 


Mix these tmther and enough water to dike 
the lime, whSst still lioi sdd more water, and 
boil the mixture for forty -five minutes, after 
wKufii make up to 10 gal Equally good results 
are obtained with the more e^y made Oregon 
wash. This is made hy adding to the ah^s 
1 lb. of caustic soda, and then no artificial bail- 
ixLg is wanted. Mix the soda and lime together, 



Pear-laaf Mite (Sriophytt 


1, Female i! tmd 8, Legs (ma^ifled 560 times). 

4, Infested Pear Leaf 

and slake in hot water in which the sulphur 
has been ineorpoiated. If the peat jHn sists use 
weak }>arafiin emulsion in early summer. 

All attacked leaves and fruitlets should be 
colloettKi and burnt, and badly invaded arms of 
trees cut off and burnt in winter. [r. v. t.] 
KrIophyM rIbUl (the (.'urrant Gall Mite). 
— This scams, formerly known as Phyto^ 9 tus 
riinsy is the cause of the well-known and senous 
disease in Black Curran ts—the ‘Big Bud’. The 
presence of this pest has long been known in 
this country, but during the last fifteen years 
it has increased enormously, so much so that 
very few districts in Britain are now free from 
it. The rapidity with which it has spread is 
due not to natund but to artificial distribution. 
It also oocurs on the Continent of Europe, but 
has not so far made its appearance in any other 
regtoB. Owing to its prevalence and the Iro- 
Quently highly destructive nature of its work, 
Uiousanda ^ acres of this paying crop have been 
grabbed up chi ring tha kust tea yearn. 
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The 4iietw> msoiiesU haelf in the abnormal 
iiweUm^ of the bu^ which freqiieotly die, and 
which, u thej survive, seldom iimuoe any fruit 
spikes. The attacked buds oecome globular, 
and swell abnormally, sometimes to ^ in. acrosa 
On catting open one of these abnormal buds, 
large numbers of minute semi-opaque elongated 
mites are found — these are the £nophye§ ribu, 
Ib size they reach in.; they have four short 
legs of nearly equal size, ending in a line feathered 
bristle, a single claw, and a couple of simple 
spinea The cylindrical body is composed of 
auout seventy rings; at the tail end are a pair 
of long bristles, and three large pairs on the 



Curmot Bod DiMue 


ly Infested bud 2, Mite (Erwphyeu ribis). 3, Same, 
younger. (All greatly magnified). 

back, and also two small pairs. They deposit 
their eggs in the buds, colourless rounded bodies, 
in grtjat abundance. The young are very similar 
to the adult. All stages may be found in a 
single bud. When a bud is killed they migrate 
to others. Some crawl from bud to bud, some 
appear to leap, others fall to the ground and re- 
ascend, and many are carried by b^s, &c. When 
the old buds die off they migrate to new ones, 
and this migration is constant in spring and 
summer and even in winter. Mites may be 
found in the young buds in July, often in num- 
bers, before they show any signs of swelling. 
Thy have also been found under the rou^ 
rind of the shoots in winter. Breeding may to 
said to occur all the year, but not in any degree 
in January and February. Migrations are con- 
stantly and irregularly taking place, and in the 
early summer, when new buds are fcnming, a 
long and oonstant movement taken pbce. 


All varieties of Blade Currants at present 
known are liable to the attack of this pest, but 
such as Black Naples and Baldwin are espec^ly 
prone to attack; the only varieties which resist 
the Mite at all are the l^koop Giant and the 
French. Becently Red and White Currants have 
bwn similarly invaded. There is no doubt the 
disease has been spread wholesale by infesteil 
bushes and cuttinn^ In fact, at one time the 
enlarged buds were considered to be particularly 
strong. 

Treafwisn^.— Satisfactory treatment is at pre- 
sent unknown. The nearest approach to any- 
thing like success is by fumigation with hydn>- 
cyanic acid gas, and this may be advised for 

n stock Defore being planted, but it must 
le twice at about two weeks* interval, as 
the gas has no effect upon the eggs at the 
strengths so far employea. 

Steeping cuttings and young 8tc>ck in warm 
water at US'" F. for ton minutes will kill the 
mites. 

Dusting with sulphur and lime has been ad- 
vised, but it has little or no effect on the mites 
unless done every week during some six or eight 
months in the year. 

At present all that growers can do is to hand- 
pick the swollen buds several times during the 
year, and cultivate from clean stock. Great care 
should be paid to the liaskets in which the fruit 
is picked, as infection is liable to Ihj earned 
from plantation to plantation by such means, 
as well as by the clothes and bigots of the 
pickers. 

There are several insec^ts found feeding in the 
‘ big buds', which, liowever, do no good in check- 
ing the |)est, so no further reference need he 
made here. [f. v. t.] 

Krioptiyes rudto (the Birch Gall Mite).~ 
Tliis gall mite produces the so-called ‘ witcle's’ 
broom' on biren trees. These dense, matted 
growths of twigs are often entirely formed by 
this mite; at the same time similar structmes 
are formed by two fungi, Ejtoatcm turqidun 
and E. betulinut. Tlie mites live in the tmds; 
they are in. in length ; they resemble in 
shape that of the ('urrunt Bud Mite. The 
formation of the ‘witch-knots* begins with a 
diseased growth of tlie infested bud. which swells 
and becomes irregulai*; later the attached Bho<»t 
! bec'omes covered by buds, and by the successive 
^ forking of the twigs and growths of the same 
kind the knotted masses are pr()duced. TTiese 
masses may form pendent growths a yard long. 
The eggs are found in numbers in the buds in 
summer. The deformed masses should be cut 
off and burnt, as the disease gradually spreads. 

[y. V. T.] 

BriopHyUU* (Gall Mites), a tamily 
minute acari or mites, formerly known as Phy- 
toptidee. They are popularly called gall mrtes 
owing to the varied aeformities or galls they 
give rise to on plants. These acari are white or 
semi-transparent, some almost glasslike; they 
are elongat^ in form, have four short legs pro- 
jecting forwards, a thoracic shield and ringed 
Ixxly. 'The young are similar to the adults, and 
the eggs are comparatively large. The various 
stages occur togeuer. Borne kinds produce only 
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bud galls (see Eriophtes ribis), others galls on 
leaves (see Eriophtes ptri). The latter pass the 
winter in buds. [r. v. t.] 

■ristalls tonax (the Rat-tailed Fly).— 
The Rat-tailed Flies (Eristaiis) take their name 
from the curious form of their larvee, which 
occur in putrid water and even in liquid manure. 
The larvse have a long tail -like appendage, 
which can be elongated at will and passed up to 
the surface film to obtain air. The commonest 
species, E. tenax\ is often taken for a bee; its 
body is over i in. long, and the wing expanse 
about 1 ill. ; brown in colour, the abdomen with 
a more or less triangular tawny spot on each 
side near the base. They occur mostly in late 
summer and in the autumn. The presence of 
the larvae shows signs of foul water’. 

[p. V. T.] 

■rmlne. See Stoat. 

Emoblus mollis. —This beetle lays her 
eggs in spring on the young shoots of newly 
felled pine and fir trees, especially those that 
have been attacked by Hylesinun piniperda and 
Retinia huoliana\ the young larvie l>ore into the 
pith and feed mainly on that substance; before 
they change to pupoe they bore a round hole to 
the extreme outer surface, so that the adult can 
easily escape. The beetles appear in spring; 
there is only one brood, the whole life-cy<3e 
taking just a year. The beetle vai’ios from J to 
I in. in length, oblong, testaceouH brown or fer- 
ruginous, chithed with rather thick pubeHcence; 
elytra rather long and parallel - sided, finely 
unctured; legs reddish-testaceous and slender, 
t is sometimes found in old houses, in old 
palings, and under bark. The genus Ernobius 
comes near Xestobium (Death-watch Beetles). 
Its importance in the foi'est is following on the 
damage done by Hylesinus. [r. v. t.] 

Krodlum, a genus of about fifty species of 
herbaceous perennials related to and resembling 
in habit the Geraniums. They ai e widely distri- 
buted, three species being natives of the British 
Islands. A few are cultivated as gai’den plants, 
being most suitable for rockeries, their elegant 
leaves as well as their purplish flowers entitling 
them to favour. They are popularly known as 
Heron’s Bills. The beat of them are E. alpmum^ 
E. maci'adenum^ and E. romanum. [w. w.] 
KmilcSf a term applied to the boulders of 
rock, not resting on their parent mosses, which 
occur in regions where glaciers formerly pre- 
vailed. Sometimes, as in the mountain regions 
of North Wales or Donegal, they occur in such 
abundance as to cumber tiie ground and to need 
blasting for their removal. In Holland and 
the North German Plain, ice-borne blocks from 
Scandinavia furnish the farmers with their only 
stone for walls, road metal, and the basements 
of their houses. [o. a. j. c.] 

Ervum, an annual pulse-bearing plant be- 
longing to the iiat ord. Leguminosee. See 
Lentil. 

Eryniflum, a genus of herbaceous perennials 
beloiming to Umbel] if 61*83. E. mariimum, the 
Sea Holly, a native of sandy seashores in Bri- 
tain, is typical of the genus, the steel-blue of 
the prickly leaves an 1 stems and the pale-blue 
thistle-like heads of flowers rendering it a very 


attractive garden plant There are about one 
hundred species, which are widelv distributed. 
Many of them are sufficiently hardy to be grown 
out-of-doors in this country. One of the roost 
striking is E pandanifolium^ which has leaves 
4 to 6 ft. long, and loose panicles of purplish 
flowers arranged in dense heads. Other good 
garden species are E. alpinum^ E. amethystinumy 
and E. uliverianum. They delight in light sandy 



Eryiiglutn Pandaiiifoliuin 


soil and a sunny position. Increased by means 
of seeds or by division of the rootstock. 

[w. w.] 

Eryslmurvii a genus of Cruciferse, com- 
prising about seventy species of annual or per- 
ennial herbs, and popularly known as Hedge 
Mustards. A few of them are grown in gar- 
dens along with such plants as wallflowers, the 
best being E. Pero/ftkianumy a very showy hardy 
annual from the Caucasus, with stems about 1 ft 
high, and bright orange-red flowers. E. Mar- 
shallianum is similar in habit, but has yellow 
flowers. E. alpinumy E, pumUuniy and E puU 
cheUum are compact little perennials suitable for 
the rock garden. They are all easily raised from 
seeda [w. wj 

Ery^lp^lAS. — This disease of the skin diflIers 
from others in being a diffusive inflammatioit 
involving the connective tissue beneath, iXd 
having serious constitutional effects similar to 
the shock which results from burns. It does 
not arise in animal^ so far as is known, from 
causes other than injuries, whereby the bacUlua 
is admitted. Bums and scalds specially invite 
its invasion, and gangrene of the parts often 
results. Swine erysipelas is also known as 
swine fever (see Swink Fever), and the true 
cutaneous eiTsipelas, which may aflect other 
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«8 when horses are burned with the 
singeing lamp, is prone to seize upon the ears 
of pigs when suffering from extremes of heat 
or com (see £a^ Diseases of the). The inten- 
sity, dimloration, and diffusion of the malady 
are diagnostic svmptoma TrtaimvtU consists in 
combaung shock by quinine and other tonics, 
providing the moat nutritious food, and placing 
the patient in a quiet apartment, ana upon 
soft, dry bedding. Carron oil and lead solu- 
tions, dilute glycerine, and other remedies of the 
emollient class are the most suitable. A dust- 
ing of starch or wheat flour is often found to 
allay the acute irritability of the skin. 

[h. l.] 

KrysIphME, a family of fungi known as 
Powdery Mildews, and belonging to the As- 
comycetes (see Fungi). Typical examples are 
described amongst the psirasitic fungi of Goose- 
berry, Rose, Grasses, Clover, and Grape Vine. 
See also Mildew. [w. o. s.] 

Krythronlum (Dog’s- t/ooth Violet^ a small 
genus of bulbs relatki to the tulips. are 

quite hardy, E, Dena canity the common Euro- 
pean species, being an old and very pretty little 
Dorder plant, the mottled leaves as well as the 
flowers ^ing atti-active. The plants grow na- 
turally in moist woods, and under cultivation 
they are happy when planted in partial shade 
where the st^il is fairly moist and light. They 
flower in spi’ing. Other species are E. graiuii- 
florum^ which lias large pale-yellow or white 
flowers; E liendersonx^ lilac; and E. Howdli^ 
pale -purple. E. americanum is known as the 
Yellow Adder’s-tongue, [w. w.l 

ftsOAlloiilAt a genus of evergreen shruDs, 
natives of the temperate regions of South Ame- 
rica. They are too tender to thrive out-of-doors 
in the British Islands, except in the warmer parts 
or against a wall. Some of them are admirably 
adapted to form fences, particularly in gardens 
near the s^ E, jnacrantna^ a dense grower with 
ovate shining leaves and racemes of bright-red 
flowers, being largely used for this purpose. 
E. PhiUipiana is hardy in the neighbourhood of 
London, where it forms a compact small-leaved 
shrub 5 ft. high, and in July is thickly clothed 
with white flowers. There are several hybrids 
in cultivation, the best being E. langUytYmM^ 
raised from the two species f^ve named, and 
E. exonientu^ supposea to be from E. PkUlipir 
ana and E. rubra^ the latter a small edition of 
E, rMurarUha. All these plants grow well in 
ordinary soil, and they may be trimmed or cut 
as freely as privet or hawthorn. [w. w.] 

KsohAlloty or SliAilOt {Allium ascaloni- 
€um% a small bulbed onion, native of Palestine, 
and largely grown in some countries in the same 
way as the common onion. It has a lest offen- 
sive odour than garlic, and is therefore some- 
times u^ in preference to it in a raw state for 
flavouring. It has a well-marked habit in the 
copious production of oflbet bulbs, or rather t;he 
mature bulbs divide into what are called ‘cloves’, 
which speedily grow to full size. The Eschallot 
quires a li^t, moderately manured soil As 
it doM not produce seeds, it ib multiplied by 
P^M^ting the small bulbs about 4 in. apart m 
rows. This is done in Febroaiy or March, when 
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the soil is in a suitable condition for the bulbs 
to be onlj^ just buried. After they have begun 
to grow, it 18 a good practice to expose the bulbs 
by removing toe soil from about them. The 
bulbs may be pulled up and dried in autumn, 
after which they will keep about a year. 

fw. w.] 

BsohaoholtBia, a genus of showy, hardy 
perennial and annual herbs related to the pop- 
pies. They are distinguished by the upper part 
of the calyx forming a sort of cap, which encloses 
the petals and is pushed off when they expand. 
Several species are grown in gardens, the best 
known, E califomica^ being one of the showiest 
of summer-flowering annuala The leaves are 
finely divided, and the poppy-like flowers are 
bright-yellow, orange, pinx, or white. The seeds 
are sown in the open Dorder in April, and the 
plants, which soon come up, may be leh to look 
after themselvea They are excellent for cover- 
ing borders and beds in which bulbous plants 
such as daffodils, tulips, &c., are grown. With 
regard to soil, position, and moisture, what suits 
poppies also suits Eschscholtzias. fw. w.] 

uouteheofi.--The hair on the under and 
thighs of cows grows in two dilTerent directions, 
one part pointing upward and the other part 
pointing Downward, thus forming a fringe at 
their line of junction. The area of upward- and 
outward-pointing hair enclosed by this fringe 
is temiea the ‘ escutcheon ' or ‘ milk raiiTor 
A theory has been formulated in France by 
M. Guenon which connec‘t8 the form of the 
escutcheon with the milking capacity of the 
cow. See Guenon’s System. 

Csk#r, an Irish term meaning a ridge, now 
restricted to the ridges of gravel common in 
countries where ice sheets have prevailed. In 
Scotland these are called kamea. Eskers rise 
with steep flanks from the surrounding land, 
and often run across country independently of 
the present drainage. Viewed from a height, 
they resemble great serpents on the surface of 
the lowland. In their loops and hollows they 
may include lakelets; but their own surface is 
usually well drained. Grass grows well upon 
them, whence the name ‘green hills’ orten 
associated with them in Ireland. In boggy 
regions, roads are often carried along their 
crests. 

When quarried into, they are seen consist 
of water- worn giavel ; many of the stones, how- 
ever, may retain traces of glacial striae. Fresh 
sharp sand and coarse gravel may be found 
interbedded in the same esker, and the stratifi- 
cation is roughly parallel to the slopes of the 
ridge. Though formerly ascribed to marine 
currents, there is no doubt that the explana- 
tions of Winchell, Holst, Hummel, and Good- 
child, between 1872 and 1876, are far more in 
agreement with the facts. The two former ob- 
servers argued that streams on the surface of 
an ice sheet, washing along stones from the 
moraines, work their way downwards ; the two 
latter authors show how streams beneath the ice 
tend to work their way upwards on a pile of 
water-worn boulders and sand. In either case, 
on the melting of the ice, a ridge of detritus, 
formerly oonflned by ioe on either side, remaim 
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to mark the course of the old waterway. Karnes 
or eskers are common in eouthem Scotland, as 
in Ireland) and adjacent ones have a similar 
trend) as if belonging to a system of approxi- 
mately parallel streams. Their surface) tnough 
dry ana etony) may furnish pasture) or may 
even be ploughed over. In Tyrone, Roscommon, 
and elsewhere, the eskers yield an easily obtained 
gravel for the roads. [o. a. j. c.J 

C9iMtMer« a term used to describe a par- 
ticular method of training for fruit trees, liter- 
ally trees trained to a lattice work. The side 
branches are made to grow horizontally, usually 
by fastening them to upright stakes temporarily, 
or by means of strained wire strands fixed to 
uprights. The nurserymen grow large numliers 
of pears and apples by the former method, to 
be planted either against fences or walls. Trees 
thus trained produce first-class fruits, but they 
require a good deal of attention from the primer. 
In addition to the horizontal esjmlier there is 
the gridiron espalier, in which two main branches 
are trained horizontally, and from these upright 
branches are trained at equal distances aisirt. 
These branches must all be in the same plane. 
Espaliers are often made to serve the jnirjiose 
of a garden fence. [w. w.] 

Bap«rto GkmM. See Stipa tenacissima. 
ftSMNitlal Oils. See Gins. 

KMaK Plffs. — Tliese have altered veiy 
much in form and character during the last 
half-century; the pretty and for a time fashion- 
able small black pig, which owed much of its 
rotundi^ and ability to convert meal into lard 
to the ^^eapolitan blood in its veins, has (‘(‘ased 
to exist in the British Isles, although some few 
herds of the breed, designated Essex, ai*e still to 
be found in Canada and U. States. The parti- 
coloured or sheeted pig, which was very general 
on the Cambridgeshire side of the county, was 
crossed by the Berkshire, and later by the Large 
White; but the peculiar and distinctive colour 
still persists in showing itself, especially on 
those farms where the owner makes it a rule to 
reserve the peculiarly marked pigs for breeding 
sows, to be crossed with the Yoikshire boar. 
These sows are prolific and good suoklers; the 
youngsters grow quickly when on the sow, and 
if sired by a thick-fleshed, nice- Quality boar, 
fatten readily into pork pigs of about 100 lb. 
and into bacon pigs of some 160 lb., laith dead 
weights. A considerable number of white sows 
of no particular type and somewhat deficient in 
qmlity are kept in some parts of the county. 
Ibese are mat^ with Lai'ge White or Large 
Black boars, and produce hardy pigs of auick 
growth, and very suitable for selling as suoklers 
to those dealers who send them into the coun- 
ties where dairying and oheesemaking are gene- 
ral. Some years since, a large proportion (u the 
BOWS kept in Essex were blf^ in colour, rather 

a h on leg, and flat-sided, but they were long in 
ly, especially good mothers, whilst their pro- 
duce would grow fast and fatten readily umen 
some months old, and furnish a very good car- 
cass of pork for idther the freih-meat trade or 
for conversion into that old-^iriiioned bacon 
which was mlted «o heavily in order that it 
could be kept ibr the BUimner*s consumption, 


a imTOrtant item in the farmhouses of that 
period When the breeders of black pigs be- 
came infected with the herd -book fever, an 
attempt was successfully made to unite the 
breeders of the largest type of black pigs in 
the eastern counties, and ^use who had been 
breeding a thicker and coai'ser kind of large 
black pig in the west of England. Fears were 
expressed tliat a difficulty might arise as to the 
detenuination of the official type of the Large 
Black pig. The initial difiiculty of drawing up 
a scale of points was overcome partially by not 
adopting too critical a definition and value of 
the various points. However, the exfiected is 
said to have ha[)pened, and there kUU exists 
some considerable difference in the style, sub- 
stance, and quality of bone and flesli in the 
pigs bred in the west and the east of England. 
This is brought prominently forward at the 
Royal and otlier shows, when })ig8 from the 
two divisions of the country come into com- 
|:>etition, as the (‘lass of pig which secures the 
major portion of the awards will vaiy accord- 
ing to the district fi’om which the judge for 
the particular show is selected. Altliou^i this 
uncertainty of type may be iinaviudabTe to a 
limited extent, yet it is none the less unfortu- 
nate, as tlie Large Black pig has many good 
qualities, such as hardihoiKl, prolificacy, and 
(prick growth ; whilst a ci'oss with a Large 
White lioar results in an ideal fat pig for con- 
vei'sion into mild-cured Iraeon with the desired 
light-col on r(*d skin. Ijarge numbers of fat pigs 
bred in this way ar’e weekly sent from Essex, 
Suffolk, and Gaml)ridg(‘Hhir’e U) ('alne and other 
bacon-curing centres, to the profit of l>oth pig 
breeder and fetnler and Iwicon cui (‘i*. F.ssc'x lias 
for many years been noted as a pig-breeding 
countv, and altlnnigh large areas of cultivated 
land liave Ireon laid down to grass, and milk 
production for the lAindon mar ket has largely 
taken the place of cheese and butter- making, 
the pig population in the county shows little 
signs of decrease, [s. s.J 

EstAto Ajj^nt. See Agent, I^and. 

E « ta t E MmnmCEnaEnt. — (banted that 
in act'ordance with British custom tin* landloi*d 
equips the farm for cultivation, while the tenant 
pays him for the privilejge oif developing the 
lei-tility of the lantt, the ideal system of estate 
mana^ment is where we find the two being 
carried on simultaneously in a thoroughly up- 
to-date manner. Tlris implies enlightenea ten- 
ants possessed of sufficient means to farm in 
accordance with the latest teachings of scienoe, 
and a mana^r l)oth able and willing on bis side 
to keep in the front rank of advancement. But 
it k rare to see tbe latter so well posted up in 
tlie affairs of his department as a leading fanner 
is in hia This is far from what ought to be. 
Tbe equipment of the estate enibiaces btnld- 
ings, femoes, roads, and drains. Each of these 
ztems is suggestive of considerable initial outlay, 
and a continuous drain thereaftei* to maintain 
tbem in proper order ; and where the manager 
comes abort cdP what ought reasonably to be 
expected of him, there is inefficiency bound to 
be present in lai^ degree. Only tbe oxer- 
oioe of oiooe attention to detail oan unneoeamiy 
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expense be avoided. Buildings that happen to 
beWiore <ir le« unsnitid^e for the purp^ for 
which they were intended mean waste ci money 
to some extent to the landlord, and both waste 
of time and loss of profit to the occupier. 

The well-trained manager is alive to the ad- 
vantages of adapting buildings as far as is pos- 
sible to the ne^ of the farmer, in order to 
cave the latter labour in dealing with his stock 
whether alive or dead. The man thus far ad- 
vanced is capable of seeing that the houses are 
pn)pe!'ly erected and ai’e worth the money they 
cost is well both for landlord and tenant 
when affairs in this department are on a foot- 
ing of this favouiable nature. It is well for the 
labourer too, Imcause he will be likelier to have 
chance of a place that he can make into a home. 
The manager who knows the advisability of 
seeking to adapt the homestead to the recjiiiro- 
inents of the /arm, and tries to do ho, wdll be 
equally ready to identify himself witli the home 
life of the labourer and make matU^rs easier for 
him in his toilfwmie yearly round 

Estate managers as a lK>dy seem to be further 
back in the matter of fences than in buildings. 
<^ro<»ked or tortuous fences are a hindrance to 
profitable tillage of the soil. Straight lines suit 
farming operations. Fields with jwirallel sides 
admit of the minimum waste of time in the 
work of cultivation. But enclosures of this fonn 
aJT not always practicable. Neither are they 
picturesque, some may say. They are not alto- 
gethei’ practical)le where tlie surface of the 
jjround iM much broken up or otherwise diversi- 
ht>d in character or outline. Where they liappen 
t<» Ik> pnicticable, however, they should be intro- 
duced in onler to be in keeping with the higher 
class of macliines that are now available to far- 
mers. We do not suggest any radical attack on 
the existing state <>f matters as regards fences; 
rather, a gmdual improvement of their arrange- 
ment as op]K)rtunity ariscis. This will not inter- 
fere very mucli w itli aptiearance. There will l>e 
plmity rugged places lett for effect even should 
all good land come to be fenced as we descrilie. 
It seems reasonable to anticipate the introduc- 
tion ei’e long of a motor that will largely take 
the plat‘e of the horse in tillage work. When 
this comes to be established, more room on 
the cultivated land will be a necessity, and 
small fields with twisted boundaries will have 
to give place to large enclosures, as far as pos- 
sible of a rectangular shape. Meantime there 
is no excuse foi* the manager neglecting to make 
matters easier in this connection for the farmer. 
Too often, however, do we eee him allowing 
favourable opportunities of reforming affairs of 
this fwrt to slip past, generally no douut because 
he fails to gnmp the aituatiem. 

If the mana^ is fairly well up in the two 
departn^nts — buildings and fences, he will not 
be lacking in acquaintance with the principles 
And pnmtioes connected with roads and drains. 
If behind, however, with the former two, he is 
Almost sure to come diort jin the case of the 
latter as well. Hig efficteni^ as a fnanager of 
the outside affairs of the estate depenmi en- 
4sirely upon his skUl in applyhig t^ funda- 
•Bental faiociples of tikume unt hMobes to 


practice at both steading and cottage and in 
the fields. 

There remains another important brandi of 
estate mana^ment to be considered— tliat of 
covenant making with tenants. On success in 
this depends the nature of the relationship that 
is to hold good between owner and owupiers of 
the estate. It takes two to make a bargain, so 
that the estate manager is not alone concerned 
in tViis; but the advantages ai'e nearly always 
on his side, in so far that he is in the position 
to state terms and has a pick of offereiu It is 
the last condition that is apt to lead the land- 
lord’s agent astray. Undue competition cannot 
act otherwise than to inflate prices ; and when 
a farm is taken t(X) dear the tenant is nevei* 
satisfied so long as the Ivargain endures. It 
follows tliat there can l»e no pleasant relation- 
ship betw'een one so placed and the owner of 
the land. All the same, no rule can be laid 
down the observance of wliich w(»uld solve the 
difficulties surrounding the (jueHtion. It may 
be taken for granted, however, that no landed 
proprietor is so shortsighted as to wish for 
rents that are higher than the nature of the 
land and local circumstances authorize. H(»w 
to arrive at the fair rent is the crux. The effi- 
cient manager we assume under our ideal system 
of estate management should be in a position to 
do so. It ought not, of cH)urse, to l>e the nmt 
that a man head and shouldt'is above his fellow 
farmers can pay on account of l)iH strengtli in 
some 8|)ecial line, but one l>iiH(td on what the 
average farmer of the district can me*et without 
strain. Land courts are being uiged as a way 
out of the difficulty, but outside interference of 
this sort, if pushed too far, instead of leading 
estate management towards moie ideal lincH 
will go far to bieak up the relationship lietween 
landlord and tenant tnat has helj»ed so much to 
bring British agriculture to the liigh state it 
occupies. [k. h.] 

Etiolation is the collective name for cer- 
tain peculiarities which gi’een plants display 
when they are grown continuously in darkness, 
when they exhibit what is commonly known as 
a ‘blanched' or pallid condition. One striking 
symptom is paleness of colour. When planta 
are forced to grow without light, parts noi’- 
mally green cease to develop the gr(*en colouring 
matter (chlorajohi/ll) and become white or yellow - 
ish-white, as IS easily set^n when we turn oyer 
a stone under which grass luis been growinir 
— the grass there is quite blanchf*d, not at all 
green. This means that presence of light is one 
condition necessary for tne developnmit of the 
green colouring umttcT. In the practice of agri- 
culture this very important fact that ■without 
light there is no chlorophyll must be reckoned 
with, for it limits the thickness at which plants 
can be grown for profit. If too thickly grown, 
the plants are more or less in continuous dark- 
ness and can develop chloro|^yU only to such 
a low extent that tne wants of the plant ore 
not satisfied, and the result is loss rather than 
gain on the Tesultant crop. 

Another well-mariced symptom of etiolatkm 
is abnormal lengthening of the stem. If, for 
eaamifie, we geeminate two miistard seeds side 
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by side on damp earth and keep one of the seeds 
in darkness, it will be found that the normal 
seedling produced in light has the stem below 
the cotyledons only J in. long, whereas the other 
seedling grown in the dark has its correspond- 
ing stem twelve times as long, that is, 3 in. This 
fact, again, has important barings on practi- 
cal agriculture, for it shows us that plants with 
very different properties may be produced from 
seeds exactly the same. Nature uses the normal 
seedling, for unless in special cases it sows on 
the surface and keeps its seedlings exposed to 
the light, whereas 
the farmer buries his 
seeds, and rightly so, 
in order to secure the 
warmth and moisture 
necessary for success- 
ful germination. But 
by so doing he pro- 
duces abnormal seed- 
lings, the amount of 
abnormality depend- 
ing on the shallowness 
or deepness of sowing. 

A mustard seed, for 
example, might be 
buried to a depth of 
3 in. and yet be able 
to produce a seedling, 
for there is enough of 
nourishment stored 
away in the mustaid 
seed to make an etio- 
lated stem of a 3-inch 
length. If buried 
deeper the seedling 
would be so abnornuu 
that it could never 
jeach the light, and 
so must perish. In 
proportion as we sow 
more and more shal- 
low, in the same pro- 

E ortion our seedlings 
ecome more and 
more normal or na- 

. y j .1 1'A.* ebiui«iiOU. 0 , viruwii iii ur- 

tural, and the politic dlnary daylighl. normaL 
plan is to sow as The roota bear root-haln. 
shallow as possible in 

order to produce seedlings as normal and 
natural as possible. We may notice also that 
deep-sown seeds might well be later in coming 
forward, since the seedlings would be later in 
reaching the light Abnormalities produced on 
this principle are well under the control of the 
practical man, for he can sow thick to produce 
abnormal lengthening or ‘drawing up\ as in 
the case of a young forest when long clean boles 
are the object and as in the case of oats when 
long fine straws are wanted, or he can box his 
potato tubers when normal plants of the highest 
possible tuber-bearing capacity is the object in 
. view. 

A third symptom of etiolation, and one inti- 
mately connected with the second, is the exces- 
sive tenderness displayed by parts abnormally 
lengthened. This must be so, since the lengthen- 
ing is accompanied by increase of bulk ^thout 


Eucalyptus 

corresponding increase of food supply. In fact, 
tenderness means less solid substance and more 
water, gieater sensitiveness to cold, and special 
susceptibility to disease. We see, therefore, and 
in connection with seedlings more particularly, 
how dangerous it must be to expose an etiolat^ 
young plant to a trying season, or to produce 
etiolated clovers on land where there is liability 
to clover sickness, or etiolated turnips where 
there is liability to finger-and-toe, and so forth. 

A fourth symptom of etiolation is connected 
with the leaf. A plant grown in darkness has 
the leaf-stalks specially long, with the leaf -blades 
specially small and folded up as if in bud. This 
is the case, for example, when rhubarb is grown 
under a barrel or in a darkened house, and so 
is it also in the case of celery when earthed up 
and blanched. 

The processes in plant growing called blanch- 
ing, drawing up, and forcing are thus seen to 
be intimately connected with the phenomena of 
etiolation. [a. n. m‘a.] 

Euacanthus Interruptus (Hop Frog- 
fly) is sometimes very abundant in hop grounds, 
and from its living upon the sap by means of 
its l^ak, it exhausts the plants considerably. It 
frequents hedges and grassy places, where it 
seems to breed as early as May. In July and 
August it resorts to the hops, and has been col- 
lected in vast quantities, principally in the weak 
lantations. Four, five, and even a dozen have 
een taken from one leaf. It is at least in. 
long, of a deep -yellow colour, variegated with 
black, forming spots on the head, which is cres- 
cent-shaped, two patches on the oval thorax, 
and two oblique stripes on the front wings ; the 
an ten mo are very thin ; the eyes are black ; the 
face oval and terminating in a short stout beak; 
the hind legs are long, the tibiae spiny. The 
insects are subject to variation, some having 
red markings on the front wings. The eggs are 
white, long, narrow and cylindrical, rounded 
at the ends. The ‘ jumper’ occurs on the young 
hops early in the summer. All stages occur up 
to July, when maturity is reached. They feed 
by sucking out sap on the under sides of the 
leaves, ana their cast skins are frequently to be 
found attached there. This insect is common 
on other plants than the hop. Nothing can be 
done to check them but jarring the attacked 
bines over tarred boards. [j. c.] 

[F. V. T.J 

EuealyptuSy a lai^ genus of evergreen 
trees almost entirely confined to Australia, where 
they often form large foresta Some of the species 

§ row to an enormous sii^ E. amygdalina being 
tie loftiest tree in British territory, attaining 
not rarely a height of 400 ft. ; E. glohulu$y tbc 
Blue Gum ; E. marginata^ the Janah ; E. rostrffta, 
the Red Gum, and E. div^rsicolor^ the Karri, 
are other gigantic trees, the timber of whicl 
is of considerable commercial value. A few oi 
the species may be grown out-of-doors in the 
warmer parts of the British Islands, but none 
can be said to be really himpy with ua The 
hardiest are E, ooocifera^ E. Gunnii, and E. um$- 
osra, which are natives of Tasmania; but the 
Blue Gum is the most generally grown, as it if 
easily raised from seeds, grows quickly, and iti 



Two SeedUngi of Sinapis alba 
of equal age 

A, Grown In the dark, 
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large bine-green foliage is attractive. There is 
a great difference between the leaves of the 
voung plants and those of mature trees; for 
instance, in E. globvlva they are broad and stem- 
clasping on young plants, but long, falcate, and 
petiolate on mature trees. [w. w.] 

Kuohelia Jaoobaw (the Cinnabar Moth). 
— Tliis moth measures to 1} in. across the 
expanded wings ; the fore pair are dull-black, 
with a narrow red stripe near the upper margin, 
and two spots on the outer margin of the same 
colour; the hind wings are scarlet, with a narrow 
dull-black margin. The moth appears in May 
and June, and flies at daytime. It lays its eggs 
normally on ragwoit, but now and then on pota- 
toes and groundsel. The larvte live gregariously ; 
they are ringed with orange and black, and 
reach 1 in. in length. Being ravenous feeders, 
they strip the potatoes very rapidly. Recently 
tomatoes have been attacked in the Cliannel 
Islands. All ragwort and groundsel should be 
excluded from potato beds. [f. v. tJ 

Euclldia i^lyphlca (Burnet Moth).— Fig. 
1 is of a plum colour, with slender antennce ; the 



Suduiia glyphiea -Bumet Moth (flgi. 1 and 2). 
Enrlidut fH»— Bhiptun Muth (figs. 3 and 4) 


upper wings are barred with chocolate; the 
under wings are orange, black at the base, with 
two black, wavy, transverse lines. The cater- 
pillar (fig. 2) has only twelve feet, and forms 
a loop in walking. It is of a buff colour, and 
striped, with the head and belly brown. It 
feeds upon the purple clover {TrifoUum pra- 
tenjs). 

E. mi (Shipton Moth) is greyish ; the wings 
are varie^ted with black patches, edged with 
ochre, forming in the centre of the upper ones 
two laughable profiles, likened to the once- 
famous witch Shipton, from whence the English 
name (fig. 3, resting with the wings closed) i the 
under wings are black, with bright ochreous 
spots, fomung two wavy bars. The caterpillar 
(ng. 4) is simOar to the foregoing one, but it is 
of a whitish lilac, sometimes inclining to ochre, 
and striped. It also feeds upon clover, lucerne, 
yellow medkk (MMoago fcieatd)^ and gnmb^ 


Both the above moths fly about clover fields in 
summer, in the daytime, especially when the 
sun shines. [j. c.] 

[f.v.V] 

Kumenldaa (Solitary WaspX a faualy of 
Hymenoptera called Sand or ^litary Wasps, 
which form their nests of a few cells cumposed 
of mud or clay, either in the ground or in wood, 
and the hollow stems of brand^les, &c. The best 
known are the Sand Wasps (Odynerus), black 
and yellow species resembling small waspa 
They are all of great benefit, as they provision 
their nest cells with caterpillai's, weevils, flies, 
&c., for the larvue when they hatch to feed upc»ii. 

[f. V. tJ 

Kumerun strlg^tus (the Small Nar- 
cissus Fly). — Frequently found feeding in Nar- 
cissi with the grubs of the large Narcissus Fly 
(Merodon eguestrU) are smaller larva‘, whicn 
prove to be those of Eumenu strigcUtis, All the 
members of this genus feed in the bulbs of 
plants. This fly appeai-s in April and May ; it 
18 J in. long, with wing exf>anse of ratlier over 
I in., shiny black in colour; the thorax brass- 
coloured, with two hoary stripes ; abdomen with 
three oblique curved hoary liands on each side. 
The hind fenioia of the legs armed lieneath 
with twelve teeth ; halteres yellow. Tlie adult 
Eumerus seem to mimic in habits small acu- 
minate Hymenoptera, and the larval habits are 
the same as those of Merodon. This species is 
also recorded on the Continent by Bouch6 as 
destroying onions. The larvte cKcur in July, 
and pupate in a puparium case in the bulbs. 
All buU)s should be fumigated befoi'e being 
planted in districts where this pest and the 
Merodon occur. [f. v. t.] 

EuonymuSy a large genus of trees and 
shrubs with opposite, persistent, or deciduous 
leaves; order Celastrinete. Some of them are 
popular garden plants, but only the deciduous 
species are perfectly hardy, the evergreen species 
being liable to injury from frost, except in the 
warmer paries of the British Islands. E. euro- 
potuiy the Spindle Tree, is a native shrub or 
small tree up to 12 ft. in height, and in autumn 
when its scarlet fruits are ripe it is very or- 
namental E. americanuM and E. atropuipu^ 
reiUy both natives of North America, form 
bushes, and have brightly coloured fruits. Tne 
most useful species, however, is E, japoniatt^ an 
erect shrub, 10 ft. high in favourable situations. 
The type has glossy evergreen leaves, and there 
are varieties with silver and gold variegation. 
They are used as border shrulis in the wannest 
districts, but their greatest value is for window 
gardena E radioaru, a dwarf trailing species 
with green or white and green leaves, is an ex- 
cellent border plant, and it also serves well in 
some districts tor furnishing walls, to which it 
clings like ivy. The leaves are small and ever- 
gr^n, and the plant thrives in the poorest and 
driest of soils; it even grows well under trees. 
In the neighbourhood of London this plant is 
used in a variety of ways with excellent effect 
The species are easily propagated by means of 
cuttings ; they are also veiy good natured wkso 
severely pruned, standing the knife as well as 
Box or Aucuba. [W.W.] 
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Bupllttrltof the type genus of a very large 
order including small herbs, shrubs, ana large 
treea Thei’e are about 600 species of Euphorbia 
alone. They all have milklike sap, which is 
more or less acrid and poisonous, ^me of the 
species are natives of these islands, the Caper 
Spurge, £. LatAyris, the Cypress Spurge, E. Cypor 
rtsiicUf and E» anwgdaloidet being abundant in 
some parts. A few are grown m gardens as 
decorative plants, the bright -yellow colour of 
the leafy bracts surrounding the flower -heads 
being their chief attraction. A considerable 
number of tropical and subtropical species of 
Euphorbia are grown in greenhouses, the best 
l)eing E. fulgens and E. pulcharrima^ the latter 
lieing what is generally known as Poinsettia. 
See also Spurqk. [w. w.] 

■uphrasia. See Etebrigiit. 
Kupithaeia aaalmllarla (the ^op and 
Currant Pug Moth). — This species is a little over 

L in. in wing expanse; fore wings light blackish- 
•own with a whitish line across. It occurs in 
May and June. The caterpillar is yellowish- 
green, thickly covered with small yellowish- 
green raised spots, division of segments yellow, 
a dark-green line along the back and one below 
it on eacli side; very variable. The larva occurs 
in September and October on hops and black 
and red currants. It pupates in an earthen 
cocoon in the soil, the pupui being yellowish- 
green. The larvaj do little damage to liops, but 
are now and then harmful to currants, and may 
lie killed as the following sjiecies is. [f. v. t.] 
■uplthMla reetanffulatA (the Green 
Pug Moth). — The caterpillars of tliis moth feed 
on the buos and blossoms of the apple and pear, 
'riie moth measures about J in. in wing expanse; 
blie fore wings deep-green, the first line dark- 
grey and curved, second line dark-grey and bent 
near upper margin, sjiace between the two dull- 
gi'ey-green, third line pale-green, outer mo^^in 
douded with grey ; central spot blackish. Tlie 
moth appears in May, June, and July. The 
oateij)illar is pale-yellowish-green, with a cen- 
tral fine of rusty-red or dark-gi’een or this may 
be absent, divisions between the segments reel- 
dish, side line yellowish -green. It does great 
damage to the opening buds and blossom trusses, 
being found in April and May and even into 
June. When mature it pupates in the ground 
in au earthen cocoon, the pupa being deep- red 
at and towards the end ; thorax and wing cases 
yellow tinged with olive-brown. Tt'eaimetU con- 
sists of early spraying with arsenate of lead 
wash. [f. v, t.] 

Ku|it«ryx auratus (the Spott^ Potato 
Frog -fly). — The spotted potato * frog-fly* was 
referred to by Curtis as EupUryx pic^o. It is a 
very common insect, which often occurs in num- 
bers not only upon potatoes but also upon nettles 
and various low plants. The wings are yellow- 
ish or greenish - yellow wi^ a wide irregular 
fuscous stripe down the middle, so that thei'e 
are two lar^ and two smaller yellow basal ones 
on the outer edge of the wings, and three smaller 
ones on t^e inner edffe, the apex white, and a 
]^e spot near it; head and thorax spott^ with 
oiurk-brown ; le^ all yellow. Abdomen blaok 
with yellow mandngs. They feed on the potatoes 


in a similar way to Chlorita and may be 
caught by jarring them on to tarred boards. 

[f. V. T.] 

Eu rop«aii Af^riouMura* — Austria- 

Hungary. — Agnculture in Austria and Hun- 
gary is under the charge of two separate Depart- 
ments, and statistics are returned separately for 
these two main divisions of the empire. 

In Austria the area under corn crops is a 
little under or over 17,200,000 ac., an increase 
having been shown in recent years. Tlie cereal 
most extensively grown is rye, which usually 
covers from 4,800,000 to nearly 6,000,000 ac. 
Oats are grown on about 4,500,000 ac., and 
wheat and barley each on 2,800,000 to 2,900,000 
ac. Tlie average yields in five recent years 
were 19 (»7 l)U8. per acre for rye, 23*07 for oats, 
21*83 for barley, and 17*49 for wheat. Other 
cereals are grown to a much smaller extent, no 
separate crop among them besides maize cover- 
ing t)ver 500,000 ac. They include buckwheat, 
pulse, l ice, and mixed corn. Kice is an insignifi- 
cant crop, grown on only about 740 ac. Potatoes 
occupy 3,100,000 to 3,250,000 ac., yielding only 
a little over 3^ tons per ac. ; while mangolds 
and turnips are grown to a surprisingly small 
extent. Sugar beet in recent years has varied 
in area from about 538,000 to 642,000 ac. Hops 
have increased in area, the latest available area 
being 57,949 ac. for HX)7. Vineyards occupy 
about 615,000 ac., and tolwicco is grown on 12,500 
to 13, IKK), flax on about 179,000, and hemp on 
about 70,000. Other crops grown to a small 
exttMit are rajieseed, olives, mulberries, and 
cljestnuts. Clover ranges round an average of 
2,500,000 ac., and rotation grasses cover a Tittle 
o\er or under 314,000 ac., while permanent grass, 
including Alpine meadows, is credited with about 
14,(X)0,000 ac. The total area under crops and 
grass in 1907 was 45,433,602 ac., of which 
26,314,646 were arable. Woods and foi’osts are 
returned at 24,174,443 ac. 

Tlie latest available returns of live stock in 
Austria are 9,511,170 cattle, 3,621,026 sheep, 
1,019,664 goats, 4,682,654 pigs, 1,716,488 horses, 
and 66,647 mules and asses. 

The pi’edoiuinating proportion of the land of 
Austria is in great estates, while small owner- 
ship ranks next in importance, properties of 
meaium size being iiiucn fewer tnan in most 
other countries. 

With resjiect to agricultural education, infor- 
mation as to this and other countries, collected 
from official sources in 1907-8 by the pi'esent 
writer for the Journal of the Highland and 
Agricultui'al Society of Scotland, is available for 
re?erciu*e, and is acknowledged. Education in 
agricultui'e and foi'estry is divided into the 
highest, the secondary, and the primary instruc- 
tion. The first is represented by the Superior 
School of Agriculture in Vienna, by the agri- 
cultural division of the University of Cracow, 
and by Chairs of Agnculture in the Imperial 
Schools and Boyal Polytechnic Institutes of 
Vienna and four other cities. The second m 
afforded in the Schools of Agriculture and 
Forestry, Horticultui'e, and Brewing, and in In- 
stitutes of Aerology and Pomology. The third 
is provided in thePractioal Sch<^ of Agricnl- 
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txtt% Horticulture, Arboriculture, Viticulture, 
Brewing, and Household Economy, There «re 
sever^ experimental and research institutions, 
some supported by the State, and others by 
agricultui'al associations. 

Hungary, from an agricultural point of view, 
is the moie important of the two main divi> 
sions of the empire. The latest official return 
available, that of 1906, put the arable area at 
34,587,793 ac., of which 25,157,387 ac. were under 
corn ci-ofis. Permanent grass for hay covered 
8,316,149 ac., and pasture 10,127,000 ac. The 
total under ciops and grass, according to an 
official report issued in 1908, is 53,426,100 ac. 
Woods and forests take up 22,281,400 ac. Wheat, 
covering over 9,500,000 ac., is by far the most 
important of the cereals, and it is followed by 
maize, with over 6,700,000 ac., while barley, oats, 
and rye cover 2,766,000 to 2,812,000 ac. each. 
Wheat has increased in area in the last ten 
\ ears, chiefly at the expense of rye, and the total 
extent of corn crops has expanded by about a 
iiiiiiion acres within that period. Hungary is 
a wheat-exporting country, though her surplus 
H mainly required by Austria. For flour of 
fine quality the former country has long been 
famous, and Hungarian flour has long been 
well known in this country. Average yields 
foi five years are 17*80 bus. of wheat per acre, 
21 60 of barley, 26*60 of oats, 16*28 of r^e, and 
20 87 of maize. Potatoes, on about 1,500,000 ac., 
average 315 tons per acre. Mangolds are grown 
on about 420,000 ac., sugar beet on 235,000, to- 
bacco on 104,000, and hops on about 1400. Vine- 
yaixls cover over 742,000 ac. The latest returns 
of live st<K‘k ai'e given in round figui^es in Agri- 
cultural Hungary, a handbook issued by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. The numbers are 
smuilei* than tliose given in the foreign statistics 
of the British Agricultuial Returns, as taken 
from the ‘Aiinuaire Htatistique Hongrois\ In 
the latter return Croatia and Slavonia are in- 
cluded, and possibly they are not covered by 
tlie figures given in the handbook, which makes 
the numbers 2,000,000 horses, 6,000,000 cattle, 
6,600,000 sheep, and 4,500,000 pigs. These are 
all round figures, and the great variations in 
tlie quantities returned at different periods lead 
to the suituise tliat these live-stock statistics are 
very loosely collected. The number of goats, 
not given in the handbook, appears to be about 
309,000. 

Much improvement in the breeding of horses 
and cattle nas taken place in recent y^rS) as- 
sistance being given by the State. Iliere are 
several national stud farms, upon which care- 
fully selected stallions and mares are kept; but 
they i^pear to be devoted to the production of 
racing, ti'otting, and carriage horses rather than 
to that of heavy animals. The native cattle of 
the country, although unsurpassed for draught 
purposes, ^ve given way to a great extent to 
typM more suitable to meat and milk produc- 
tion. The State supports the improved breed- 
ing of catUe and the aevelopment of dairy farm- 
ing. Sheep breeding has decreased greatly 
dwing the last quarter-oentury. Merinos are 
kept wiefly on the great estate^ the productioii 
of wool beuig an important oonsideimtum; wbfle 


Hie Cigflja «id Backs breeds are kept mainlV* 
by the p^aant proprietors, who commonly i^k 
the ewes in order to sell the milk or to convert 
it into cheese. It is estimated that two-thirda 
of the ewes are milked. The principal native 
breed of pigs is the Maugalier, an excellent type 
of animaX as represents by an illustration m 
the handbook. Becently, however, Yorkshire 
pigs have been lar^ly imported by the Govern- 
ment in order to improve the bacon -producing 
qualities of the native animals. 

Hungary is a great poultry and egg producing 
country, but only recently have the types of 
chickens, ducks, and geese been impioved by 
importing breeding birds from England and 
other countries. 

The production of wine and beer are very 
important undertakings in the country, and 
fruit and culinaiy vegetables are extensively 
grown for home use and export. These and 
aJl other branches of agriculture and horticulture 
are assisted by the State, eveiy effort being 
made to advance their efficiency and profitable- 
ness. Forestry likewise receives full considera- 
tion, while assistance is also given towards the 
maintenance and extension of agricultural co- 
operation and credit banks, and the condition 
ot the farm labourers is not neglected by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

Similarly the system of agricultural education, 
experiments, and researeh is a very comprehen- 
sive one, covering ail the blanches of agiiculture, 
horticulture, and forestry alluded to in the pre- 
ceding remarks; also representing all grades of 
instruction, from the most elementary to the 
highest. Perhaps there is no other country in 
the world in which wliat is called the ‘ paternal* 
system of State assistance to agriculture is 
carried out as comprehensively and in as much 
detail as it is in Hungary, largely, however, 
through the agency of local authorities and 
a8H(K;iations. 

Belgium.— T il is little country is pre-eminently 
one of intensive fanning, which is rendered 
advantageous by the dense population and the 
minute subdivision of the soil. The total aim 
under crops and grass returned in 1906 was 
4,362,766 ac., of which 1,846,681 ac. were in 
grain crops. Rye and oats are the cereals most 
extensively growm. The former generally leads; 
but in 1906 there were 645,223 ac. under oats, 
and 624,686 under rye, followed by 370,680 for 
wheat, and much smaller areas for barley, beans, 
peas, spelt, and buckwheat. Potatoes covered 
the relatively high proportion of 357,856 ac., and 
turnips nearly as much, while mangolds and 
sugar beet are usually about equally grown on 
areas ranging a little above or below 150,000 ac. 
Clovers and tondred leguminous crops are ex- 
tensireJy cuitivated for stock-feeding and hay, 
over 400,000 ac. being returned for lucerne, sain- 
foin, trifolium, and ^ other clovers*. The extent 
of permanent p:^ture in 1906 was 1,155,380 aa ^ 
As a fmitHgrowing country Belgium*! position 
is indicated by tho return of 167,000 ac. under 
orcharda OtW crops are flax, hops, tobaeoo, 5 
chicory, and oohsa. - ^ 

Belgium is one of the very few oountriea5 
credited with higher yields per am than theay 
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of Great Britain for certain crops. There is 
possiblj some question as to the accuracy of 
averages derivedf from statements as to the yields 
of a vast number of small plots of the several 
crops; but the official returns of countries can 
only be taken as they are presented, and the 
working-out of areas and total (quantities of 
produce for four recent years bring out the 
following quantities per acre in bushels for the 
principal cereals ; Wheat, 27*43; barley, 48*91; 
oats, 54*95; rye, 31*70. There is nothing re- 
markable in the figures for wheat and rye ; but 
those for barley and oats are extraordinary. 
Another hieh average is 6*77 tons per acre for 
potatoes. While 18*06 tons may be considered 
fair for mangolds, 12 tons not very good for 
sugar beet, and an average of about 9 tons for 
turnips very low but for* the fact that this root 
is largely grown as a second crop in a season. 
For live stock the latest figures are 1,779,678 
cattle, 1,148,083 pigs, and 244,893 horses. There 
are no recent returns for sheep and goats, about 
equally kept on a small scale. The numliers of 
cattle and pigs are very large in proportion to 
the area under crops and grass. 

Belgium was one of tiie first countries to 
give attention to agricultural education, some 
instruction of the kind having been given in 
rural schools as early as 1849, though it was 
some years before any approach to a system 
was initiated. That system has now become a 
comprehensive and elaborate one, covering all 
branches of agriculture and horticulture and 
providing for a gradation from the most ele- 
mentary to the highest course of instruction. 
The schools and courses of instruction are at- 
tended by a great number of pupils, and, accord- 
ing to a recent report presented by the Minister 
of Agriculture, the results are shown in a great 
improvement in the cultivation of the soil and 
the live-stock industry. Through the agency of 
local bodies, the State makes great and com- 
prehensive efforts to promote agiicultural and 
norticultural prosperity. 

Belgium is a considerable exporter of fresh 
pork and rabbits, eggs and ]:K)ultry, to this 
country. From that country also we receive 
somewhat large quantities ot fiax, beet sugar, 
outdoor and hothouse fruit, potatoes, hops, and 
seeds. 

Bulgaria. — ^The cultivated area of Bulgaria 
is small in proportion to the total area — only 
6,380,954 ac. out of 23,797,000, according to the 
latest available return, that of 1903. But the 
agricultural statistics of the country are not up 
to date, and no reliance can be placed upon the 
figures as representing present areas of crops. 
Corn crops are returned as covering about five- 
sixths of the area under crops and grass, over two 
million acres of wheat and half as much maize 
being usually grown, while barley occupies over 
half a million acres. Rice, colzi^ tobacco, fiax, 
and hemp are other crops. Vineyards cover 
about a quarter of a million acres, and the trade 
in grapes and wine is important The plum 
crop also is one of some importance, while the 
production of roses, partly for sale as such, but 
mainly for the manufacture of perfume, is on 
a scale equalled in few if in any other ooun- 
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tries. Sericulture gives occupation to a large 
number of persons, silk cocoons being exports 
in considerable quantity. In cereal years follow- 
ing productive harvests we import moderate 
quantities of grain from Bulgaria. Cattle, sheep, 
goats, and poultry are extensively kept in the 
country, and ea^ figure among the exports. 

Dsnmark. ^e art. Denmark, Agriculture 
or. 

England. See art. England, Agriculture 
or. 

France. — For variety in the products of the 
soil, the breeds of live stock, including poultry, 
and the products of the dairy, France is the 
most interesting country in the world. This 
is mainly owing to diversity of climate, but 
partly also to tne ‘infinite capacity of taking 
trouble ^ exhibited in some branches of agricul- 
tural industry. Climate has most to do with 
the production of the finest and most numerous 
varieties of wine produced in any country, and 
with the growing of choice fruits; but the 
superiority of France as the producer of the 
I most numerous and excellent varieties of soft 
cheese, and the fact that French market garden- 
ers, particularly in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
pursue a more intense system of culture than is 

E ractised in any other country, must be attri- 
uted to pre-eminent industry and caretaking. 
The north and north-west, and to a smaller 
extent the central provinces, are the great corn- 
producing divisions, particularly as respects 
wheat and barley. Oats are more widely grown 
on a large scale, though still most extensively 
in the north, north-west, and centre ; while rye 
is produced largely also on the poorer soils more 
to the south, l^otatoes are grown more or less 
I in all parts of the country ; out the early crop, 
much of which is exported to this country, is 
mainly produced in Brittany. Normandy is a 
great province for p^tures, and stands first in 
reference to the dairy industry, some of the 
choicest butter and soft cheese in the world 
being produced there. It is also a great apple- 
growing and cider - producing province. The 
vineyards, apart from the Cliampagne district, 
lie south of the latitude of Pans, being most 
extensive in the south, although of considerable 
irajx>rtance in parts of the east and south-east 
also. Olives, mulberry trees for sericulture, 
certain subtropical fruits and nuts, outdoor 
peaches, and apricots are also products of the 
sunny south, as also are maize and a small 
quantity of rice. Sugar beet is grown over a 
large extent of the country, but mainly in the 
I north ; tobacco also in many divisions, but 
chiefiy in the south-west. Hemp, fiax, and oil- 
seeds are among the other piquets of the 
country. 

With respect to breeds of cattle, the number, 
80 far as names determine it, is very large, as 
each of a great many districts gives its name to 
its cattle, nowever little they differ from those 
of other districts. According to Mr. ^chard- 
son, the author of The Corn and Oattle Pro- 
ducing Districts of France (Cassell & Co.X there 
are fifteen acknowle(lged races, of which the 
others are merely o&hoots. The Charolaia, 
Balers, Maine, Femeline, Breton, Farthenay, 
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LimouBin, and the Flemish are among the best 
known. The Nivernais, which figures at French 
fdiows, is really a cross between the Charolais 
and the Shorthorn. The latter has been used 
for the production of other so-called breeds. 
Swiss and English cattle are also kept to some 
extent in France. 

The Merino is the most important of the 
French breeds of sheep, and that, of course, was 
originally an importea one. The more ancient 
breeds of the country, as a rule, are inferior ani- 
mals, although some of them have been greatly 
inipi’oved by crossing with the Leicester, Kent, 
Southdown, or some other English breed. Some 
of the breeds of pigs have the making of good 
bacon-producing animals in them, with proper 
attention to breeding. The breeds of poultry 
are numerous, and many of them are excellent. 

More than half the cultivated area of France 
is farmed by its owners. The latest statistics 
on this subject, the Minister of Agriculture 
states in reply to enquiry, are those of a special 
enquiry made in 1892, but not published before 
1898. The number of holdings returned as on 
the cultivated area of 86,758,700 ac. was 6,61 8,317, 
the average size of a holding being 16-26 ac. Of 
this total, 4,190,795 holdings were fanned by the 
owners, their area being 45,261,200 ac., or an 
average of 10*8 ac. per limding ; 1,078,184, cover- 
ing 31,193,100 ac., were farmed by ordinary rent- 
ying tenants, the avei-age size of a holding 
ing 28-93 ac.; and 349,338, covering 9,304,400 
ac., averaging 26*63 ac. per holding, were farmed 
on the metayage system — by tenants sharing 
returns with their landlords. These figures show 
that in 1892 al)out 75 per cent of all the hold- 
ings were farmed by the owners, 19 per cent by 
ordinary rent-paying tenants, and 6 per cent 
by m6tayer8, A strong contrast is shown by 
comparing these percentages with those of the 
620,000 agricultural holdings returned for Great 
Britain three years later than the date of tlie 
French special enquiry. The return for Great 
Britain snowed that only 1T7 per cent of the 
holdings were entirely owned by their culti- 
vators, while 3*8 per cent were partly owned 
and partly tenanted, and 84-5 per cent were 
occupied by tenants. There is probably a dis- 
crepancy in this comparison, arising from the 
fact that in the British return no piece of land 
that does not exceed one acre is taken as an 
agricultural holding, whereas it may be that the 
smallest patch of cultivated land is included in 
the French return. But, if the two returns may 
be regarded as approximately parallel, the aver- 
age size of an owned or partly owned holding in 
Great Britain is 58 ac., against less than 11 ac. 
in France. 

Another table in the French return shows 
that the number of holdings given above as 
held by owners is considerabljr greater than the 
number of owners, thus indicating that more 
than one holding in many cases belongs to the 
same person. Out of a total of 6,647,044 per- 
sons engaged in agricultural pursuits, 2,199,220 
were exclusively proprietors, farming their lands 
themselves or means of bailiffs, while 1,1 88,025 
cultivated land of their own, but also farmed I 
or worked on the land of others as tenants or 


labourers. Tliis makes the total number of land- 
owners 3,387,245, as compared with 4,190,796 
holdings farmed by the owners. 

A third table classifies holdings independently 
of ownership or tenancy, including in the area 
the large extent of woodlands and uncultivated 
land. In this case the numlier of holdings is 
put at 6,702,752, as compared with the 6,618,317 
already referred to as the number on the culti- 
vated area. Of this number, 2,235,405 were re- 
turned as under 2^ ac., 1,829,259 as between 2^ 
and 12^ ac., 788,2^ as between 12j[ and 25 ac., 
711,118 as between 25 and 100 ac., and only 
138,671 as 100 ac. or moi’e. These figures give 
a striking idea of the extent of the petite culture 
in France ; but all the returns together fail to 
show the number of pieasant pi-oprietoi-s in the 
country, or, in otlier words, the number of 
owners of land under any given limit of ai'ea. 
A great mistake has often been made by taking 
the number of pieces of land under a certain 
limit on which taxes are paid as representing 
the number of owners, whereas two or more of 
the tracts of land are often owned by the same 
person. Another popular error is to the effect 
that the system of petite culture succeeds in all 
parts of Fiance. In nis Pleasant Land of Balance 
(Murray), Mr. Rowland E. Prothero points out 
that the system succeeds as a rule onlv where 
there are advantages as to fertility of soil or 
proximity to good markets for the sale of tho 
products of farming, dairying, and gardening. 

(brn crops in 1906 covered 33,299,191 ac.; 
potatoes, 3,736,949; mangolds, 1,459,525; sugar 
ueet, 646,986; cabbages, 408,857; clover, lucerne, 
and sainfoin, over 7,418,000; vetches and various 
other forage crops, 1,660,260; vineyards in bear- 
ing, 4,318,252; temporary grasses and mixtures 
of seeds, 614,846, and permanent grass, includ- 
ing rough grazings, 24,086,613. Wheat is by far 
the most ini|K)rtant of the cereals. In the year 
named above, it occupied 16,096,392 ac. ; while 
oats, which came next, covered 9,521,678 ac. ; 
rye, 3,093,774; barley, 1,752,050; maize, 1,154,416; 
buckwheat, 1,266,857; millet, 66,882; and mixed 
corn, 367,242. Various pulse crops, some for 
sale in a green state, given apart from the other 
corn crops, occupied 781,157 sc. Among the 
minor crops were 68,602 ac. of colza, 14,479 of 
rape, 67,972 of flax, 46,799 of hemp, 40,407 of 
tobacco, and 7546 of hops. For some of tiie 
more important crops, preliminary estimates of 
acreage are available for a later date ; but it is 
desirable to give all for the same year. 

France is practically self-supporting in respect 
of wheat production, the small imports, chiefly 
reijuired by millers for mixing with native grain, 
being about balanced by exports of grain and 
flour in an average of seasons. Since 1694 the 
wheat grower has been protected by the high 
duty of 12#. 2d. per qr. of 8 bus., and the pro- 
duction of wheat in iWnce has been well main- 
tained or slightly increased, in spite of a small 
reduction in the area of the crop. Previously 
to 1885, when a duty of 5#. 2d. pier qr. was im- 
posed, there had been only a nominal duty of 
1«. 0|d. In 1887 there was an advance to 8#. ^d., 
and in 1894 to 12t. 2d., as already stated. In 
the last ten years the acreage of wheat haa 
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ranged from a little over 16,000,000 to about 
as much over 17,000,000 ac. Previously the 
area for many years had been usually over the 
latter extent. The production has ranged in 
round figures from 37,000,000 to 47,000,(KK) qr., 
the latter quantity, the greatest on record, being 
tlie produce of 1907. The average production 
of the ten years ending with 1907 was about 
42,000,000 qr., or some half- million less than 
the mean annual home consumption for that 
period. Imports since 1884 have been much 
smaller than they were before that time. Evi- 
dence of the steady improvement that has taken 

I )lace in French fuming is to be seen in the fol- 
owing statement of decennial average yields of 
wheat per acre in bushels, beginning with 1831- 
40: 14-22, 15‘24, 16*71, 15*91, 16*26, 17*43, 18*03, 
and (eight years to 1908) 19*92. Tlie most strik- 
ing increases are those of the periods after 1880. 

Other recent average yields for ten years are 
21*99 bus. per acre for barley, 2619 bus. for oats, 
3*26 tons for potatoes, 10*04 tons for mangolds, 
8*99 cwt. for hops, 29*40 cwt. for hay from 
clovers and temporary grasses, and 28*15 cwt. 
for permanent grass hay. 

Tne numbers of the several divisions of live 
Btock in France as returned for 1906 are 
13,968,014 cattle, 17,461,397 sheep, 1,456,866 
goats, 7,049,012 pigs, 3,165,025 horses, 361,856 
asses, and 195,297 mules. Cattle, horses, and 
pigs have increased considerably since 1875, 
wliile sheep have greatly falhm off. The number 
of horses is not nmitea to those on farms, but 
includes those kept in Paris. 

State aid to agriculture in France is on a 
very elaborate scale. The agricultural budget 
for 1907 amounted to i.*l, 808,646, including Uie 
large sums devoted to the State forests and 
horse-breeding establishments. As early as 
1839 France had a Ministry of Agriculture at- 
tached to that of Commerce, and a separation 
took place in 1881. The system of agncultuml 
education is very complete. The foundations of 
it were laid in 1848, when the national schools 
of agriculture were established, and gmdually 
H very elaborate system has been developed. 
The fees in the more popular schools are very 
low, and in the farm schools the pupils work on 
the land in return for free education. 

(Irants to encourage improved stock-breeding, 
the cultivation of fiax and hemp, and improve- 
ments of various kinds, and to relieve distress 
arising from inundations or crop failures are 
liberally given by the Government. 

Co - operation, by means of the nyndicatB 
agricolesy credit banks, and mutual live-stock 
insurance societies, is in operation very exten- 
sively in all parts of the country, and there is 
no doubt that it has had much to do with the 
comparative prosperity of farming in France. 

Gkrmant.— In no country has agriculture im- 
proved more strikingly during the last quarter- 
century than it has in Germany. Always fore- 
most in amcultural science, and among the first 
in agricmtural education suitable to farmers, 
this country has applied science to practice to 
an extent which has given highly satisfactory 
results. Apart from the very high duties levied 
upon imported farm products, with the avowed 
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object of protecting the cultivators of the soiV 
the State and local authorities have long made 
comprehensive efforts, and have devoted liberal 
grants, to promote agricultural prosperity. 

Peasant proprietors are very numerous, and 
their holdings are generally small in some divi- 
sions of the empire, while in others large or 
medium farms cover a large proportion of the 
acreage. In Bavaria, for example, according 
to a very interesting report on Agriculture in 
Germany, written for our Foreign Ofiice by 
Dr. F. P. Koenig, a very high authority, farms 
of less than 2^ ac. occupy 25*5 per cent of the 
agricultural area; holdings of 2J to 25 ac., 51*5 
per cent; those of 25 to 250 ac., 19*3 per cent; 
and farms over 250 ac., only 0*1 per cent. But, 
even in this State, excessive subdivision is pre- 
vented by family an-angements, and the smallest 
holders earn money by working on the larger 
farms, lii Wlirtembeig, again, 84 per cent of 
the land belongs to peasant proprietors, and 
about one-fourth of tnis area is lield by men 
owning 5 to 13 ac. each, while twice as much is 
in the hands of ownens of over 13 and under 
.50 ac., and the rest is held by owners of 50 to 
125 ac. The rest of the agricultuiul land, 16 
per cent of the total, belongs to the C'rown and 
the nobles. In Westphalia, on the other hand, 
the majority of the holdings range from 40 to 
250 ac., and exceptionally up to 1000 ac., though 
there are also many holdings of 10 to 25 ac. 
About one-third of the population of Germany 
are directly dependent upon agriculture for a 
living; and nearly 40 per cent of these were 
actually working on far’ms at the date of the 
last s])ecial enquiry. About 86 per cent of the 
agricultural land is held by owners, and only 
about 14 per cent by tenants. 

Di*. Koenig is emphatic in testifying to the 
improvement that lias taken place in German 
agriculture, and he is confirmed in this opinion 
by Consul-general Scbwabach, of Berlin, a report 
by whom was issued by the Foreign Office in 
1906. The latter states that the acreage of the 
j sevei*al crops has altered very slightly during 
I the last twenty years. Comparing averages of 
acreage and yield for the two quinquennial 
j periods, 1893-8 and 1899-1904, he puts the 
[ rncr’ease in the ar-ea of the white straw crops 
at T56 per cent, and that of the yield at 12*86 
per cent. 

Rye is the principal breadstuff of the masses 
of the people, and tnis cereal is by far the most 
extensively cultivated com crop. In 1906 thei-e 
were 15,070,875 ac. under rye, 10,427,187 under 
oats, 4,781,903 under wheat, and 4,061,962 under 
barley. Pulse, buckwheat, and mixed grain, for 
which figures are not available for 1906, brought 
the com area up to about 38,000,000 aa For 
some crops, however, details are given only in 
census years, of which 1900 was the latest 
Other important areas returned for 1906 are 
8,165,942 ac. of {Kitatoes, 5,124,497 of clovers, 
684,872 of lucerne, and 14,600,191 of grass h^. 
In 1900 there were 1,230,539 ac. of mangoliu^ 
over 600,000 of swedes, 1,138,522 of sugar beet, 
296,066 of vinevards, 83,145 of flax, 8736 erf 
hemp, 39,231 ot tobacco, 93,583 of hops, and 
over ^000,000 of bare fallow. The total aial^ 
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land covered ac.; permanent grass, 

including what was cut for hay and rough graz- 
ings, 21,374,639 ac. ; and woods and forests, 
34,569,794 ac. Recent averages of yield for five 
years are 28*25 bus. per acre for wheat, 32*83 
for barley, 39*69 for oats, 22*33 for rye, 6*17 tons 
for potatoes, 8*40 tons for mangolds, 4*2 cwt. for 
hops, 34*22 cwt. for hay from clovers and tem- 
pomry grasses, and 31*99 cwt. for hay from 
pennanent ffrass. Oats, flour, eggs, and hops 
are exported to this country, as well as much 
beet sugar. 

The latest figures available for live stock are 
those of 1904, when the return was 19,3:11,568 
cattle, 7,907,173 sheep, 3,329,881 goats, 18,920,666 
pigs, and 4,267,403 horses. In 1900 there were 
asses and 650 mules. Cattle, pigs, and 
horses have greatly increased since 1897, while 
sheep have fallen off. Since 1873 the number of 
sheep fell fiom nearly 26,000,000 to the number 
given above for 1904. 

Among the breeds of cattle extensivelv bred 
are the Breitenburger, East Frisian, Allgiiuer, 
Scheinfelder, Dutch, and the Swiss Simmenthal. 
There are also many Shorthorns, Galloways, Ayr- 
shires, and other British breeds, used chiefly for 
crrmsing with native cattle. The sheep are chiefly 
Merinos, and that breed crossed with Shrop- 
shii’e, Hanipshin*, or Oxford Down lunis, or 
with native breeds. Yorkshire pigs are exten- 
sively kept, either pure or crossed with native 
breeds. Hanoverian, Oldenbuig, Holstein, Bel- 
gian, and Norman horses are largely used for 
farm work. 

Agricultural (education is of very old date in 
Genuany, the first agricultui*al school having 
been foundetl in 1802, according to Dr. Rose, 
H.M. Consul at Stuttgart. This writer divides 
the system into three grades — advanced, secon- 
dary, and elementary. In the first he names 
the agricultural high schools, agricultural insti- 
tutes at the universities, other institutes, and 
siiecial lecture courses for advanced students of 
tne classes of landowners, managers, and farmers. 
In the next grade ai'e agricultui-al schools; and 
in the third, farming, winter, special lower, and 
rural impiovement schools, and special courses 
of lectui-es. Tliree high schools, 8 institutes, 22 
agricultui'al schools, 45 farming schools, 196 
winter schools, 243 special schools, and 1079 
rural improvement scnools are enumerated. 

Agricultuial co-operation is in very extensive 
operation, and mutual insurance associations are 
numerous. As for agricultural credit banks, 
they are more common in Germany than in any 
other country. The directions in which the 
National and Provincial Governments assist 
agriculture, through the Chambers of Agricul- 
tui*e and otherwise, are very numerous. As in 
France, agriculture is reganied by the rulers in 
Germany as the backbone of national prosperity. 

Grebok. — Agriculture in this countiy^, apart 
from the cultivation of the vineyards^ is in a 
very backward condition, although in some parts 
of the country improvement has made some pro- 
gress in recent years. 0>bsu1 MacDonell, in s 
report on Centm Greece for 1906, attributes 
this backwardness chiefly to the insecurity of 
p r op erty and even life, malaria, the lack of agri- 


cultural banks, the smallneM of the holdings^ 
and the neglect of proprietors, village com- 
munities, and the State to institute works for 
the common good. Although the plains of 
Central Gieece are exceptionally fertile and well 
adapted to the pix)duction of corn crops, he adds, 
the pi'oduction is little more than half what it 
inignt be. Almost the only implements and 
tools in common use are the plough, the hoe, 
and the reaping hook. The smallness of hold- 
ings is against the use of labour-saving imple- 
ments and machinery, and the small size of 
draught animals renaers it necessary to have 
implements of the lightest description. Even 
fai*myard manure is rarely put on the land, and 
artificial fertilizers ai’e hardly ever used. Hie 
system of bare fallow is chiefly I'elied on for 
tlie renovation of soil fertility. * The roaring of 
sheep, goats, and pigs is pursued with some suc- 
cess. The native sheep ai’e hardy, and good 
milkers. Their milk is partly used for making 
cheese and butter. The vineyards, for the pm- 
duction of wine and dried currants, form by far 
the most imp^>rtant divi.sion of the agricultural 
land, and currants are by far the chief exjKu ts. 
Other ciops of some impoi*tanee aio olives and 
tobacco, while cotton is giown in at least one 
district. Only about 750, tXX) qr. of wheat art* 
usually produced, and tho average imports are 
about the same in quantity, llie imports of 
animals and their products, iiicliuling poultry 
and dairy produce, considerably exceed tlie eorre- 
spfinding expfiits. 

Ireland. See art. Ireland, Aorkultcre 

OF. 

Italy. — Land tenure in this country exists 
in various forms. The three main divisions are 
those of ownership, tenancy similar to that of 
(Jreat Britain except for certain contributions 
of capital by the landlords, and the mezsadria 
or metayage system under numerous modifica- 
tions as to the supply of eajiitdl and the division 
of products or profits. Peasant projirietors and 
other cultivating owners of land on farms of 
various sizes aVjound tnroughout the country, 
while other foims of land tenure respectively 
prevail more or less extensively in dittereiit 
provinces or districts. 

The climate of Italy, like that of Fiance, 
allows of the cultivation of a gnat variety of 
crops, 'fhe agricultuial statistics of the country 
leave much to be desired. Complete figurea 
are published only, at wide intervals, and even 
those relating to the most important crops ap- 
pear tardily, excepting the estimated production 
of the grain crops. Tlie latest complete figures 
availame for the foreign section of the British 
Agricultural Returns are those of 1896, while 
the areas of only six crops are given for one 
later than 1903, and yields only up to 1905. 
Moreover it is stated that most of the quantitiea 
are only approximate. The area of all the cropa 
enumeratea for 1896 is 61,881,000 ac., of which 
20,921,000 nc. are credited to com crops, 616,000 
to potatoes, 128,000 to flax, 259,000 to hsanp, 
12, to tobacco, 8,651,000 to vineyards, 2,554,000 
to olives, 1,018,000 to chestnuts, 4,179,000 to 
clover, and 1^743,000 to meadows and paa- 
torea. The list is obvioiisly incomplete, as it 
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does not include the acreage of sugar beet and 
various forage crops. In an official report a few 
years ago tne total cultivated area was put at 

60.000, ac. The sugar-beet industry is a very 
important one. Woo3s and forests cover over 

10.000. 000 ac. Wheat in 1895 covered more 
than half of the corn area, while in 1903 it 
reached nearly 12,000,000 ac. Maize is grown 
on between 4,000,000 and 6,000,000 ac., the oat 
crop on over a million acres, barley on less than 
three-quarters of a million, rye on about 338,000, 
rice on 403,000, and pulse of various kinds on 
over 2,000,000. Approximate estimates of the 
yields of crops per acre are 13*20 bus. of wheat, 
10*60 of barley, 16*66 of oata, 19 of maize, and 
11*97 of rye. Much of the land, apart from the 
rich plains of the north, is naturally poor, and, 
although considerable improvement in the agri- 
culture of Italy has taken place in the last thirty 
years, the great majority of the cultivators of 
the soil are too poor to farm well, while the 

reduce or profit-sharing system is not con- 

ucive to enterprise. The extent of vineyards 
in Italy is greater than that of any other coun- 
trv in the world, being double that of France ; 
wnile olives are more largely produced than in 
any other European country. Great losses on 
wlxat the money returns from grapes and olives 
might be, are incurred througn primitive and 
wasteful methods of preparing the wine of the 
former and the oil oi the latter. Fruit of va- 
rious kinds, not covered by the agricultural 
statistics, is produced, and sericulture is an im- 
portant branch of the agricultural industry. 

The numbers of the several classes of live 
stock returned for 1905 are 6,672,000 cattle, 
10,877,000 sheep and goats, 2,224,000 pigs, 
804,913 horses, and 341,910 mules. Judging 
from earlier returns, the sheep may be put at 
about 8,600,000, and the goats at 2,277,000. The 
Parmesan, Piedmontese, Modenese, and Chianina 
cattle are the best for beef ; while the cows of 
Brescia and Belluna are excellent for milk, and 
the Romagna and Maremma breeds are in high 
repute for draught purposes, as well as the 
cattle of Apulia. Sheep-tarming is most exten- 
sive in Latium, the Abruzzi, Apulia, Basilicata, 
Calabria, and Sai-dinia. In some parts of the 
country the native bi^eeds have been improved 
by crossing them with Merinos, and in others 
by mating the ewes with rams of British breeds. 
Similarly the pigs in many districts have been 
crossed with YorKshires or Berkshires. 

The dairy industry of Italy is of great im- 
portance, its products being valued at nearly 
£6fi00fi00 per annum. Cheese, eggs, butter, 
hemp, &c., sent to Britain. Dairy farming is 
carried on largely under the stall-feeding system 
in Lombardy ; but generally in the rest of the 
country the cows are grazed on the mountain 
sides in summer, and in the plains and valleys 
in winter. The manufacture of Parmesan, Gor- 
gonzola, Emmenthal, and other varieties of cheero 
absorbs much of the milk, while butter also is 
produced on a considerable scale. 

Agricultural education has made much pro- I 
gress in Italy during tlie last twenty yeara | 
According to an official report obligingly sent ! 
by the Intelligence Brancm of the Bom of I 


Agriculture, the higher agricultural education 
is provided for by superior schools of agri- 
culture ; while for the secondary education there 
is an unstated number of technical schools of 
agriculture, viticulture, horticulture, arboricul- 
ture, zoology, and dairying; and for the lower 
division there are practical and free schools, 
and migratory classes. Experiment stations and 
laboratories are numerous. 

Agricultural co-operation and loan banks have 
made much headway in most parts of Italy, 
greatly to the advantage of the small cultivators. 
The condition of farm labourers who have no 
land, in spite of some improvement, is generally 
wretched, and emigration is extensive. 

The Netherlands. — The fertility of this 
country is mainly due to the industry and en- 
terprise of its cultivators. Much of tne richest 
land has been reclaimed from the sea or from 
marshes, while there is a great expanse of sandy 
soil in the interior. Dutch agriculture is largely 
devoted to the production of culinary vegetables, 
flowers, fruit, nursery stock, fibrous and other 
industrial plants, seeds, and roots and other 
forage crops for the important live-stock and 
dairy industries. The total aiea of the country, 
apart from lakes and rivers, is only 8,0.38,000 ac., 
and of this quantity 633,776 ac. were covered 
in 1906 with woods and forests, while waste 
land made up much of the rest of the diflPerence 
between the total area and the 5,266,966 ac. 
under crops and grass. Corn crops in the year 
named covered 1,290,469 ac., while 397,962 ac. 
were devoted to potatoes, 7390 to onions, 182,069 
to orchards and nursery grounds, 104,706 to sugar 
beet, 38,194 to flax, 23,961 to other industrial 
plants, 80,547 to roots and similar forage crops, 
in addition to 238,469 ac. grown as second crop 
after other crops in the same season, 150,522 
to clover, lucerne, and rotation grasses, and 
2,959,074 to permanent grass for hay and graz- 
ing together. Small areas are entered in the 
official returns for chicory, colza, tobacco, and 
hops. Of the corn area only 140,286 ac. were 
devoted to whe^t, rye on 539,003 ac. being the 
cereal most extensively grown, followed by oats, 
with 343,654 ac. Other corn crops were 70,805 
ac. of barley, 669 of spelt, 47,837 of buckwheat, 
76,740 of beans, and 72,476 of peas. 

Average yields for a recent period of five 
years were 29*82 bus. per acre or wheat, 46*06 
of barley, 52*85 of oats, 24*97 of rye, 6*64 tons 
of potatoes, 12*58 tons of sugar beet, and 10*99 
cwt of hops. The averages for barley and oats 
are much higher than those of Great Britain, 
a favourable comparison very uncommon among 
the countries of the world. 

The latest available return of live stock is that 
of 1904, for which year the enumeration was 
1,690,463 cattle (973,098 being cowsX 606,786 
sheep, 165,497 goats, 861,840 pigs, and 295,277 
horses. Cattle bad increased considerably since 
1890, pigs by nearly 300.000, and horses by 
about 22,000, while goats had remained nearly 
stationarv in number, and a decrease of over 
200,000 sheep was shown. Dutch cows are noted 
for their heavy milking capacity, quantity rather 
than qpklity being characteristic of the milk 
and other oairy products of the Netherlands. 
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Holstein cows are exported to many countries, 
as also are the heavy draught horses for which 
tiie country u famous. The exports of cheese, 
condensed milk, butter, and beet sugar are on 
a large scale. In 1907, Holland stmxl second 
among the countries sending cheese to this 
country, the quantity being 241,553 cwt The 
quantity of butter which we imported from the 
same source in 1907 was 168,496 cwt., while two 
years earlier it was nearly 210,000 cwt. More- 
over, all but an insignificant proportion of the 
margarine which we import under its proper 
name comes from the Netnerlands, over a million 
hundredweights having been sent to us from 
that country in 1905 and 1906, and 836,658 cwt. 
in 1907. Bulbs and various fiowers, as well as 
nursery stock, are important Dutch exports; 
also fruit, fibrous plants, and seeds. 

According to a report issued a few years ago, 
85 per cent of the farms in the Netherlands are 
under 50 ac., the average size of a farm being 
about 30 ac. About 42 }>er cent of the holdings 
are farmed by tenants, and 58 per cent by the 
owners. 

The amount of money voted by the Central 
Government for application by the Department 
of Agriculture in 1907 was i*! 77,630, and the 
local governments give additional assistance to 
the agricultural industry. The educational in- 
stitutions are the High School of Agriculture, 
Horticulture, and Forestry at Wageningen ; the 
Veterinary High School at Utrecht; thirteen 
agricultural, horticultural, and winter sclumls; 
and a great number of winter courses of in- 
struction. 

Norway. — Few countries have so large a 
proportion of waste land as Norway possesses. 
Agricultural statistics are collected only decen- 
nially, and out of a total area of 76,717,000 ac., 
exclusive of lakes, only 2,272,400 ac. were under 
crops, exclusive of grass, in 1900, while 57,048,849 
ac. were entered as permanent grass, marsh, 
and uncultivated land, and 6,845,0C& ac. as woods 
and forests. Only a little over 400,000 ac. were 
devoted to corn crops, more than half being 
occupied by oats, while sown grasses covered 
1,705,041 ac., and other green forage crops, apart 
from turnips, 21,901 ac. Apart from 90,661 ac. 
of potatoes and the small acreage under com 
crops, it will be seen, the agricultural area of the 
country is devoted almost entirely to food for 
live stock. Yet the number of cattle fell from 
1,417,524 in 1890 to 950,201 in 1900, that of 
sheep from 1,417,524 to 998,819, that of goats 
from 272,458 to 214,594, and t^t of reindeer 
from 170,154 to 108,784. Pigs increased from 
121,057 to 165,348, and horses from 150,898 to 
172,999. Dairy farming is the most important 
branch of agriculture, ^9,563 out of the 950,201 
cattle returned in 1900 havi^ been cowa Yet 
these animals had fallen on in number from 
706,925 in 1890. 

State assistance to the extent of ;£51,745 was 
given to agriculture in Norway in the laat finan- 
cial year, including salaries to officials. The 
local authorities al^ coatribute funds towards 
amcultural education and for other purposes. 
Giants are given to agricultural, show, and breed- 
ing societies, and to the daily industry. There 


is one agricultural college, and eighteen sgri- 
cultural and dairy schools were enumerated in 
the latest report on the subject. There are also 
some milk control stations and some chemical 
control associations. 

Portugal. — There are no systematic or regu- 
lar agricultural statistics for this country, and 
therefore the distribution of land to the various 
crops cannot be given. In a report issued a few 
years ago by the Portuguese Minister of Public 
Works it was stated that the average area of 
wheat was about 771,000 ac., or about one-fourth 
of the total cultivated area, while rye was grown 
on 823,000 ac., and maize on 679,000. These 
cereals, with barley, oats, flax, and hemp, are 
grown extensively in northern Portugal, and 
on high ground in most of the rest of the coun- 
try. Vineyaixis also are extensive on the up- 
lands in all parts of the country, while olives, 
oranges, lemons, citrons, figs, almonds, pine- 
apples, and rice are produced largely on the 
lower levels, chiefly in the centre and south. 
Onions and potatoes are produced and exported 
in great quantities, while garlic and tomatoes 
are important crops. Apples and other hardy 
fruits are also proauced on a considerable scale. 
Probably the most important single industry is 
the cultivation of the vine, grapes and wine 
being exported extensively. Olives are con- 
sumed freely, but in a riper condition than that 
of those which are exported, by the masses of 
the people, and they appear to be grown more 
or less in all districts. 

Cattle and pigs are bred on an extensive scale, 
and sheep less geneially. Years ago, when we 
imported cattle from the Continent of Europe, 
the Portuguese beasts were among the finest 
and best tnat we received. Tliey are used for 
draught purposes more or less. The draught 
horses are generally small, but big enough to 
draw the light native ploughs and other imple- 
ments. 

The agriculture of Portugal is mainly in a 
primitive condition, and yet the farmers, par- 
ticularly in northern Portugal, are in eatsy cir- 
cumstances, though they and their women folks 
work hard on the land. Tlie northern farmers to 
a great extent enjoy very favoui-able conditions 
of land tenure, somewhat similar to those of copy- 
holders in this countiT, as they pay only a low 
quit-rent for the land they cultivate, and they 
have fixity of tenure. In an interesting book, 
Portugal Old and New (Kegan Paul & Co.), 
written some years ago by Mr. Oswald Crawford, 
at that time British Consul at Oporto, it is stated 
that the Land throughout the length and breadth 
of the country is held under five principal kinds 
of tenure — the allodial, the emphyteutic, the 
leasehold, the communal, and the rarceria rural^ 
which is similar to the metayage system. The 
allodial tenure prevails mamly in the fertile 
plains of central and southern Portural, the 
owner of the land either cultivating it nimself, 
or letting it for money rents to tenants; and the 
m6tayage system is more common in the same 
divisions of the country than in the north. Tlie 
communal system exists chiefly in the wild and 
mountainous district while the emphyteutic 
i^stem, as already intimated, is prevalent ia 
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the nordi, the moet prosperous division of the 
countiy. There wheat is grown after wheat, and 
maize after maize, and yet good crops are pro> 
duoed. The explanation is, that all the straw 
is used as food for stock ; goi*se, lieather, fennel, 
leaves, wild grasses, and other plants being col- 
lected for litter. Seaweed and shellfish are used 
for manure near the coast. Irrigation is com- 
monly practised, and this is in no small measure 
accountable for the comparatively large produc- 
tion of the crops. 

Boumania. — Tliis fertile country is mainly 
cultivated by peasant proprietoi*s. Its farming 
consists clriefly in the production of cereals and 
live stock, no less than 13,171,659 ac. out of 
15,243,798 ac. cropped in 1906 having l)een under 
corn crops. Tlie latter quantity does not in- 
clude grass land grazed, the area of which is 
not given in the official returns. The figures 
for 1906 are taken in preference to those of 
1907, as better representative of average years. 
For some unaccountable reason the total acreage 
under cultivation in 1907 is represented as about 

1,300,000 ac. less than in 1906, either through 
an error, or because much of the land was left 
uncropped in the very unfavourable season of 
1907, and there is no entry for fallowed land. 
In 1906 Roumania had 4,996,422 ac. under wheat, 
5,142,308 under maize, 1,379,989 under barley, 
and 943,328 under oats, with smaller areas of 
rye, millet, buckwheat, and ])ulse. Potatoes 
covei’ed 27,138 ac.; colza, 75,550; fiax, 58,144; 
hemp, 10,021 ; vineyaids, 215,231 ; sugar lavt, 
23,900; tobacco, 15,428; plums, 176,975; maiki^t 
gardens, 74,490; grasses under rotation, 174,044; 
and permanent grass for hay, 1,217,357. llou- 
mania is a great exporter of wheat and maize. 
Great quantities of the latter and also of wheat 
and barley come to Britain. 

Live stock are enumerated only in census 
years. The returns in 1900 were 2,588,526 


are often two years or more behind the figures 
relating to yield. In European Russia, exclu- 
sive of Poland, the area under crops is available 
for no later year than 1901, when it was re- 
tumed at 810,766,622 out of a total area of 

1.244.367.000 ac., exclusive of lakes. The aim 
I under woods and forests is given for no more 

recent date than 1881, when it was 425,564,842 ac. 
Thei’e is no account of the great extent of graz- 
ing land. For Poland the total area under crops 
is returned for 1902 at 17,659,407, wdiile there 
are no corresponding totals for Caucasia or Si- 
beria and the Steppes. The tetals under corn 
crops aie returned lor 1906 in acres as follows : 
Russia in Europe proper, 191,581,130; Poland, 
11,219,540; Caucasia, 13,900,212; Siberia and 
the Steppes, 2,433,248; total, 219,134,130. For 
the whole empire in 11X>6 the totals ai e 63,641 ,699 

ас. of wheat, 74,996,515 of rye, 23,822,325 of bar- 
ley, and 45,370,268 of oats. The areas for maize, 
millet, buckwheat, and pulse are niucli smaller. 
For potatoes the quantity is 10,096,450 ac., all 
but about 380,000 being grown in European 
Russia and Poland. The official estimates of 
yield in round figures, also for 190f), are 

бз, 097,(XX) qr. of wheat, 77,600,000 of rye, 

37.350.000 of barley, 73,5(X),0(X) of oats, and 
25,5(X),(KX) tons of potatoes. A'ields per acre 
are small in the extieme. Averages given for 
some recent years are only 9*05 bus. of wheat 
fMU* acre, 1T16 of rye, 11*84 of barley, and 15*67 
of oats for Russia in Europe, exclusive of Poland. 
For Poland the figures in the same order are 
14*70, 12*33, 17*13, and 17*41 ; for Caucasia, 
10*28, l()-88, 15*69, and 17*95; for Siberia and 
the Steiqies, 10*06, 9*52, 13*40, and 14'43. Russia 
is one of the countries tliat siqqily (Leat Britain 
with large (juantities of wheat, as well as barley 

I and oats. 

I The total numbers of live st<»ck for the four 
great divisions in 1907 are 42,704,980 cattle, 


cattle, 5,655,444 slieep, 232,515 g(»ats, 1,709,205 
pig^ 864,824 horses, and 7701 mules and asses, 

Tliere is much need of improvement in Rou- 
manian farming, as the average yields of corn 
are far below* what they should be in a naturally 
fertile country. Averages for some recent years 
were only 15 bus. per acre of wheat, 14*64 of 
barley, 2109 of oats, 13*86 of rye, and 16 of 
maize. 

Russia. — ^It is obvious that the agriculture 
of the immense Russian empire, extending from 
the Baltic to the Pacific Ocean, and from Ger- 
many to China, cannot be described fully in the 
section of an article. Yet, while the vast em- 
pire borders upon the Arctic i^egions in the 
north and contains semi-tropical regions in the 
south, so that Icelandic lichen is the food of the | 
reindeer in Lapland, while the olive and the 
tea plant are grown in the Caucasus, and grapes 
and subtropical fruits in the warm sections of 
Siberia, the cultivation of cereals is the main- 
stay of Russian agriculture in all but the semi- 
Arctic regions, in which there is no agriculture 
worthy of the name. 

Excepting the figures relating to the cereals, 
potatoes, and grass meadows for hay, Russian 
agricultural statistics are irregular! v issued, even 
in reference to production, while those of areas 


58,110,523 sheep and goats, 12,279,153 pigs, and 
28,337,552 horses, (’attle, pigs, and horses have 
increased since 1900, wdiile sheej) and goats to- 
gether have fallen off. The proportion of goats 
18 very small, and probably the deei ease is almost 
entirely that of sheep. 

Native races of cattle have been crossed 
with some British breeds and with the Frcncli 
Charolais, while Merinos have mainly leplaccd 
Russian bi-eiKis of slieep. English pigs have been 
imported to improve the native stocks, and to 
breed separately. For horses, Russian breeders 
have had recourse chiefly to France, using 
Percheron, Norman, and Ardennes lioi*8es for 
breeding pure or for ci’oseing with native 
animals. 

Dairjr farming has been vastly expanded and 
much improved within the last ten or fifteen 
years, particularly in Finland. Russia stands 
next to Denmark in butter exports to this coun- 
try. Poultry keeping is also an important in- 
dustry, Russia being the largest contributor of 
poultry, and by far the largest of eggs to our 
loreign supplies. 

Modem implemente and machinery are used 
on the great estates; but the tillage of the 
peasants is of a wretched description as a rule, 
lliey own tiie land they cultivate, excepting 
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tboM who woik entirely upon the l«||e f«nn8, 2,4»7,0e2 cattle, 13,480,811 sheep, S,48»,635 
andmoBtoftbeaehavealittteland; butalarge goats, 2,080,404 pigs, 440,272 horses, 743,091 
proportion of tlw land ifi famed in common by asees, and 801,608 mules. Cittle are br^ largely 
village communities, and this system is anta^ for draught purposes. 

nistic to improvement. A strong movement nas Farming is in a very backward condition in 
sprung up recently in favour of the acquisition Spain. Apart from the irrigated land, the yields 
by the peasants of individual ownership, and of cereals are extremely small. In a Spanish 
this is helped by the State banks. The taxation official report issued some years ago, the aver- 
of the land is extremely heavy in relation to ages for four years ending with 1890 were put 
the poverty of the peasant cultivators. at only 6 38 bus. of wheat, 15*89 of barley, and 

Viticulture is being developed greatly, par- 15*85 of oats on unirrigated land, and at 20*62, 
ticularly in the Caucasus, and sericulture gives ’ 21*01, and 2416 on irrigated land. As the latter 
employment to a large number of people. Tlie forms only a small proportion of the cropjied 
beet - sugai' industry is also being advanced area, it does not affect the general averages to 
steadily, as also is the cultivation of the tea a very great extent. In a table published in 
plant. Agricultural education under the Board the British Agricultural Returns, ttie yields for 
Agriculture is carried out on a scale very four years ending with 1902 were put at 12*70 
small in proportion to the vastness of the empire i bus. of wheat, 18*91 of hai'ley, and 16*24 of oats, 
and the agricultural population. Agricultural | Exceptwhereirrigation, a legacy from the Moors, 
banks have been established to some extent by , is general, a crop is grown on the siime land 
the Government. j only once in either two or three years, chiefly 

Scotland. See art. Scotland, Agriculture the latter, the land being fallowed during the 
OF. rest of the time. Conquiratively higli farming 

Servia. — Like Roumania, Servia is a great is carried on in V^alencia, Alicante, and Barce- 
corn-growing country, 2,897,038 out of a total * Iona, with some of the (’antabrian ])i‘oviiice8; 
cultivated area of 4,233,763 having iKjeii under i while the practice of husbandly is very poor in 
cereals in 1904, the date of the latest available the central and some other provinces. In Na- 
return. But a very important branch of farm- varre, Aragon, and the eastern provinces, where 
ing is the production of })lums and other fruit, irrigation is general, fallows almost entirely dis- 
to which 373,901 ac. were devoted in the year appear, and the fanning is com pant lively pood, 
named. Vineyards ai'e not very extensive, and Feasant propi ietors art* numerous only in the 
the cultivation of sugar Iwet is on a very small neighbourh(>oa of large towns and on limited 
8(!ale. Onions, garlic, cabbages, hem]), flax, and areas of H}>ecially good land elH(‘wbere. Most 
tolMicco are other crops. Maize is the most iiu- of the iieasants either woik for wages, or biro 
^)ortant of the cereals, 1,335,998 ac. being under small farms at money rents oi umier various 
it in 1904. Wheat came next with 905,(.KIK ac. modifications of the metayage system. In the 
The liv€; stock returned in 1900 were 956,661 autumn of JJK)7 tlie Agricultural Dipartment 
cattle, 6929 bufl’aloos, 3,061,759 sheep, 432,Of)7 was entirely reorganized, provision being made 
goats, 959,580 pigs, 184,849 horses, and 1940 for a graduated system of agricultural edmuition, 
mules and asses, Servia is one of the few experiment stations, se(*d testing, and the en- 
eountries showing an increase in the number of couragenieiit of improvements, 
sheep, at least up to the latest year of enumera- Sweden. — This is a great dairying country, 
tiou. Agricultural co-operation has made con- and it is to l>e o])Merved that a consideniblc pfir- 
siderable progress in the country. tion of the butter imported into Great Britain 

Stain. — Wheat, gi’apes, and olives are the and credited to Denmark is of Swedish produo- 
inost important crops in Spain; but there is a tion; but still the cjuantity directly consigned 
great divereity of production, which is not indi- to Britain from places in Sweden is large, 
cated in the meagre agricultural statistics of the Most of the farms are sinall, though larger 
country. For example, while the cultivated than in some European countries, and owned 
area was returned in 1906 at 53,606,114 ac., by the occupier's, and the success of the agri- 
the enumerated crops, apart from ‘pasturage cultural industry, as in llenmark, is largely 
of down and nieaaow knd’, 59,417,201 ac., owing to tlje thrift of the peasant j>roprietoi*H, 
amounted to less than 36,000,000 ac., of which the thoroughly practical system of agricultural 
over 19,000,000 were returned as under grain education, and the efficiency of the co-oj)erative 
and pulse crops, while 3,609,421 ac. were in vine- system which prevails throughout the country, 
yards, and 3,445,477 ac. were devoted to the The crops and grass enumei-ated in the re- 
cultivation of olives. No entries of fruit, in- turns for 1906 amounted to 12,394,917 ac., of 
eluding nuts, which are largely grown, are in which 4,166,085 were in com, 375,976 in potato^ 
the statistics. As the ‘pasturage’ greatly ex- 18,107 in nx>ts, including sugar beet, 40,691 in 
ceeds the ‘cultivated laud’, it is clear that it vetches, 5219 in flax and hemp, 104,511 in gar- 
is not included, and no entry for hay is given, den land, and 974,030 in bare fallow. From 
In 1907 Spain grew wheat on 9,133,875 ac., or these figures it will be seen tlmt the farmers 
nearly half the area devoted to com crops. 'The rely largely upon ha^ for the winter feeding of 
country is nearly self-supporting in respect of their live stock. The principal cereal crop is 
wheat when the harvest is a good one. The that of oats, which coveiw 2,007, (^6 ac. in 1906, 
other principal cereals are returned for 1907 followed by lye with 1,014,918 ac., barl^ witli 
at ^959,628 ac. of barley, 1,186,968 of oats, 602,635, mixed com with 368,230, wheat with 
2,227,172 of rye, and 1,109,013 of maize. 211,975, and small areas of beans and peas. The 

Live stock were enumerated for 1906 at average yields in a recent period of Heve years 
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are put at 24 bus. of wheat per ac., 24*40 of barlej, 
28*98 of oats, 22*35 of rye, and 3*43 tons of pota- 
toes Much of the land is naturally poor, and 
the yields could not be expected to be large. 

Of the 2,600,151 cattle returned in li^, no 
fewer than 1,792,076 were cows. Sheep num- 
bered 1,061,119; goats, 65,285; pigs, 872,363; 
and horses, 563,554. Cows have increased con- 
siderably since 1890, and pigs and horses greatly, 
while sheep and goats have fallen off in number. 
The success of tne bacon industry accounts for 
the increase in pigs. 

The cultivated proportion of the total area of 
Sweden, 101,520,000 ac., exclusive of lakes and 
rivers, is very small. Woods and forests covered 
52,734,614 ac. in 1906, and there is a large area 
of waste land. 

State assistance to agriculture covers agri- 
cultural, horticultural, veterinary, and dairy edu- 
cation, seed and butter control, and help to 
agricultural, stock-breeding, and co-operative 
societies. 

Switzerland. — Very small holdings, owned 
by the cultivators, prevail in this country, and 
much of the land is very poor. The peasant 
proprietors are extremely thrifty, their scale 
of living being very low. If it were not for the 
great number of tourists who annually visit the 
country, creating a great demand for dairy pro- 
duce, meat, vegetables, fruit, poultry, and eggs, 
a living would not be possible for a family on a 
large proportion of the minute holdings. Dairy- 
ing, including the production of condensed milk 
for export ^much of it to Britain), is the most 
important industry. In 1906 the cultivated 
area was returned at 5,503,160 ac. There are 
no details as to the division of farm crops, but 
a very large proportion must consist of pasture. 
Vineyards covered 69,207 ac. 

The returns of live stock in 1906 were 785,577 
cows, 712,327 other cattle, 209,243 sheep, 359,913 
goats, 548,355 pigs, 135,091 horses, 1652 asses, 
and 3136 mules. Cattle and horses have in- 
creased since 1896, while sheep, goats, and pi^s 
have decreased. Swiss cows are noted for tlieir 
milking capacity. 

Agriculture, including horticulture, viticul- 
ture, sylviculture, and dairying, receives assis- 
tance from the Federal Government and the 
several governments of the cantons, much of 
the money granted being spent on education. 

Turkey. — There are no agricultural statistics 
for this country, in which the products of the 
soil are greatly varied. Corn, grapes, oranges 
and other subtropical fruits, olives, tobacco, 
flax, hemp, oil-seeas, wool, and silk are impor- 
tant products of the country. Cereals are ex- 
tensively exported in seasons of good harvests, 
including much barley to Britain, oesides wheat, 
oats, and beans from Asiatic Turkey, as also are 
live stock, skins, and many minor products. The 
tobacco crop of 1906 was estimated at 39,000 tons. 
The grapes to a great extent are used for raisins, 
and other dried fruits are largely exported. 
Sheep-breeding is an important oranch of the 
live-stock industry. The condition of the culti- 
vators of the soil 18 seriously impaired by heavy 
taxation and the oppressive system under whicti 
it is levied. It may be hoped, however, that 


the Constitution recently granted by the Sultan 
will result in an improvement in this as in many 
other circumstances affecting the wellbeing of 
the agricultural population. [w. e. b.] 

EvanIdMi a family of parasitic Hymen- 
optera, with their abdomen attached to the 
upper part of the metathorax and a straight 
ovipositor. The larva are parasitic on the egg 
capsules of cockroaches, and in this way have 
been spread to many new countries, [r. v. tJ 

Evaporation. See Soil, Water Ke- 

LATION8HIP8 OF. 

Even ini: Primrose. See (Enothera. 

Everi^reene. — Tliis term is applied to all 
those plants which are never leafless, new leaves 
being formed before the old leaves have fallen 
off. In many plants the leaves are persistent 
for several years, as for example in Coniferee, 
but generally plants cast their leaves before they 
are two years old, as do the Hollies, Laurels, 
Rhododendrons, Berberis, and Ivy. The plants 
themselves are evergreen only because of this 
overlapping, as it were, of the current and pre- 
vious year’s leafage, whereas in what are termed 
deciduous plants there is a well-marked interval 
between the fall of the matured leaves and the 
development of new. Evergreen plants are of 
great value to man for various purposes, such as 
shelter from cold, as wind-breaks and screens, 
and to form permanent features in the garden 
and landscape. It is astonishing how great a 
difference a belt of evergreen trees or a hedge 
of holly or yew or other conifer will make. 
There are not many evergreens among our native 
tiees and shrubs, but we are fortunate in the 
possession of a great many that have been intro- 
(luced from North America, China, Japan, &c. 
The Conifene constitute the most important of 
these. It is difficult to imagine what our gar- 
dens and parks were like before the introduction 
of the Cedars, Firs, (^ypresses, the great Pines 
and Spruces, the Evergreen Oak, Rhoaodendrons, 
Yuccas, Berberis, Cotoneasters, Aucubas, Pri- 
vets, and Cherry and Portugal Laurela Most 
evergreens object to the smoke and dust of 
populous towns; there are, however, a few 
which are fairly satisfactory even under such 
conditions; namely. Holly, Ivy, Rhododendron, 
Privet, Aucuba, some of the Pines, Yucca, Cherry 
Laurel, and of coui*se the Yew. [w. w.J 

Evartastini: PaOt a hardy and climbing 
garden perennial belonging to the nat. or£ 
Leguminosfe. See Lathyrus sylvestris. 

Eversion of the Rectum.— This acci- 
dent occurs in horses and cattle, sheep and 
swine, while straining to pass hardened faeces, 
and in females during parturition or imme- 
diately after, when the expulsive efforts are 
made to rid the uterus of tne placental mem- 
branes (see Afterbirth), and occasionally dur- 
ing the pains of colic, without apparent pre- 
liminary straining. Young pigs, distended by 
swill and having large penauTous bellies, are 
specially prone to this accident in cold weather. 
The extrusion or eversion of gut may be slight, 
or in the larger animals prove alarming by the 
size and weight of the mass to be dealt with. 
Treatm$i%i must be prompt, or the effusion 
tween the membrane and substance of the bowel 
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it to groat that return it not potsible without 
the relief of tmall puncturet to let out the 
purple > coloured fluia that accumulates. The 
extruded parts should be washed with a warm 
solution of carbolic acid and glycerine, or other 
disinfectant, and carefully repo^ by the hands. 
The replacement does not prove so difficult as 
the retention afterwards. Stitches may be em- 
ployed for this purp(^, but a special clamp 
18 now generally obtainable and is much pre- 
ferable. Very little food should be given, 
and this of a concentrated kind that will not 
favour distension. A few grains of maize 
will suffice for little pigs for a few days until 
cured. [h. l.] 

eversion of the Uterus. See Par- 
turition. 

Evesham Moth. See Cheimatobia 

BRUMATA. 

Evil.— Much confusion arises from the sur- 
vival of this old term, which had its origin in 
the belief in evil spirits or demons, as ‘ Puck \ 
the god of mischief, who was supposed to strike 
with the evil (symptomatic anthrax). In Sussex 
the malady is still known as pook or puck. The 
evil may mean joint evil, or navel ill, or other 
diseases in various localities. See also Poll 
Evil; Joints, Diseases of, &c, [h l.] 

Evolution.— Tlie plants and animals now liv- 
ing upon the earth were preceded by a different 
flora and fauna, as the rock records plainly show. 
There was a time when there were no flowering 
plants, when there were no backboned animals 
iiigher than Ashes. According to the evolutionist 
interpretation the forms of life we have around 
us to-day are the descendants of older types on 
the whole simpler ; and there is no other scientifle 
interpretation. We know how many breeds of 
domestic animals and varieties of cultivated 
plants have arisen within a few centuries or 
even years under man’s eves and under his con- 
trol ; according to the evolutionist interpretation 
the same kind of process has been going on for 
millions of years in nature, certain natural factors 
taking the place of the human breeder. The 
evolutionist maintains that the present is the 
child of the past and the parent of the future, 
and he seeks to give as circumstantial an account 
as possible of the steps in * the great process of 
Incoming In the strict sense the evolutionist 
interpretation cannot be proved, but there are 
no facts against it and there is cumulative pre- 
sumptive evidence in its favour. Thus we know 
that there is great variability from generation 
to generation in natural conaitions among wild 
animals just as there is among those which have 
been domesticated. In the latter case man has 
achieved much by selecting from among the 
variations that oocur; it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that processes of elimination and selection 
which go on in nature may have achieved similar 
but much greater results in the course of ages. 
Afl^ities between one species and another Are 
demonstrated by the comparative anatomist 
and embi7ol(^ist ; transition forms often link 
divergmg genera together or connect them back 
to extmet types; interesting vestigial oigans 
are quite eni^^tical except in the fight of the 
evolutionist interpretation; the stages in the 
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development of an organ often aeem to recapi- 
tulate the stages seen as permanent steps in a 
series of simpler types; tliese and many other 
considerations forcibly suggest that the evolu- 
tionist interpretation is in accordance with the 
facta 

While the general idea of evolution is usually 
recognized as a reasonable scientiAc interpreta- 
tion of the mode in which the present-day fauna 
and flora have come to be as they are, theie is 
considerable doubt in reg^d to the factors in 
the procesa This uncertainty is due in part to 
the complexity of the problem, in part to the 
relative novelty of the enquiry — which practi- 
cally dates fix)m the publication of Darwin’s 
Origin of Species in 1859, and in part to the 
fact that while there has been much theorizing, 
there has been till within the last ten years 
comparatively little experimenting or precise, 
connected observation as to the modes and 
causes of evolution. In a general way it may 
be said that the two great problems before the 
evolutionist are: (1) What are the conditions 
leading to the occurrence of those transmissible 
variations which form the raw material of pro- 
gress (an enquiry into primary or originative 
factors)? and (2) what are the directive factors 
which may opeiate upon given variations, de- 
termining their elimination or their persistence, 
and helping towards the familiar but puzzling 
result— the existence of distinct and relatively 
well-adapted species? This is an enquiry into 
the secondary or directive factors of evolu- 
tion, and at present it consists for the most 
part in attempts to deAne the scope of natural 
selection on tne one hand and isolation on the 
other. 

See Charles Darwin, Origin of Species (1859); 
Alfred Kussel Wallace, Darwinism (1889); 
Bateson, Materials for the Study of Variation 
(1894); Weismann, Tlie Evolution Theory (1905); 
Morgan, Experimental Zoology (1907). 

[j. A. T.] 

Ew* Neok, a defect in horses and cattle 
characterized by the neck being hollowed above 
and not straight but bulging below. 

Exoamblon, in Scots law, is the name 
given to the contract whereby adjoining pro- 
prietors effect an exchange of portions of tneir 
estate. Thus where a portion of each estate 
lies into the other, the proprietors can exchange 
the outlying portions so as to effect a straight- 
ening of the march, the difference in value of 
the hmds exchanged being satisAed in monev. 

[d.bJ 

Exercise.— In order to maintain a perf^ 
balance between secretion and excretion, exer- 
cise is necessary. The circumstances under which 
the various domesticated animals are kept, and 
the objects for which they are maintain^ ffiffer 
so widely that much latitude is permissible and 
even desirable. The working horse is at one end 
of the list and the fattening ox at the other; 
but exercise is desirable for both if all the func- 
tions of the body are to be efficiently performed 
and illness avoided. The heart, lungs, muscular 
system, and the joints all need the stimulus of 
exertion, or a tendency to congestion, failure of 
digestion, or lameness is liable to ensue. Horses 

et 
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need more exercise than any other animal — un- 
less we except the dog, and he is not subject to 
the filled legs and laminitis, or fever in the feet, 
which result from want of exercise in the horse. 
Condition or capacity for work can only be ob- 
tained by exercise, gradual and progressive in 
amount, trainers or racehorses and hunters 
having reduced the subject to a fine art. The 
greater the exertion, whether it is called exer- 
cise or labour, the greater the elimination of 
carbonic acid from the lungs, the more perfect 
the secretion of joint oil, the firmer the muscles, 
deeper the respiration, and more forcible the 
heart’s contractions. The desirability of exer- 
cise for horses when not required to labour is 
generally admitted, but so often neglected that 
no apology is needed for enforcing it upon the 
reader, wlio will avoid many evils by compelling 
a modicum of exercise upon all horses; not ex- 
cepting those who are stiff with severe work on 
the previous day, for to such a few minuW walk 
may mean escape from serious leg troubles (see 
Lymphangitis, Weed, &c. ; also Laminitis). In 
the management of horned stock the need of 
exercise is too often forgotten, as they endure 
confinement with fewer bad lesults than horses ; 
milch cows devoting their tissues to milk pro- 
duction, suffer less than fattening cattle; but 
all are benefited by moderate exercise, which 
enables them to digest and profit by more food, 
besides preventing overgrowth of the foot, so 
common among stalled cattle and bulls habi- 
tually kept in confinement. The want of exer- 
cise in young bulls ma> very well contribute to 
sterility, or to absence of sexual desire, of which 
many owners complain. Chronic fever in the 
foot joints of cows confined in stalls is due to 
want of exercise. Constipation in sows and 
boars, and cramp in young pigs, are often asso- 
ciated with want of freedom at exercise ; and 
among the most successful pig-breeders we have 
known may be numbered tliose who stir up the 
litter of young during the long winter evenings, 
to make them empty the bladder, holding as 
these men do that cramp is due to retention of 
urine for many hours, when the warmth of the 
nest makes them reluctant to go out into the 
cold. All the animals of the farm are benefited 
by exercise, and in this may be included fowls, 
which will grow inert and loaded with abdominal 
fat and subject to apoplexy, if not compelled to 
scratch for some portion of their food and thus 
obtain beneficial exercise. [h. l.] 

Exhaustion of Soils. See Fertility of 
Soil. 

Exmoor Ponies. — The Exmoor ponies are 
undoubtedly the most typical ponies of all the 
native breeds, and they can be readily distin- 
guished from any other by their smart appear- 
ance, fine bones, and generally well-bred look. 
The hills on which they range possibly afford 
better pasture and a greater variety of shelter 
than any of the other districts devoted to pony 
breeding, but for all that the Exmoor pony is 
very hardy, and can endure cold and wet as well , 
as any of them. The breeders on Exmoor, like | 
those on the Welsh hills, but different from those | 
on Dartmoor and in the New Forest, have not 
favoured anything much over 11*2 hands or 12 I 


hands high, and this no doubt accounts in a 
large measure for the hardiness of their consti- 
tution and their singularly typical appearance. 

It is a curious fact that they succeed admir- 
ably as sires in the New Forest, Dartmoor ponies 
restoring to the filly foals at once the smart pony 
head which is so much prized by pony breeders; 
but this is by no means always the case with the 
colt foals so bred. One of the most successful 
sires known in the New Forest was an Exmoor 
bred by Sir Frederick Knight, and it is easy to 
pick out his stock of fillies in the Forest wher- 
ever he has been, wliile many of the colts are 
somewhat coarse. Tliere is a brown colour with 
a mealy nose and flanks which may be said to 
predominate on Exmoor, and this also is very 
strongly prepotent when Exmoors are mated 
with other breeds. 

There are many legends of the origin of 
Exmoor ponies, notably the one of Katerfelto 
referred to by Whyte Melville; and whatever 
truth there may be in any of them, there can 
be no doubt that somewhere or other there has 
been a cross of Arab blood most judiciously 
introduced, and possibly also of thoroughbred 
blood. 

For a fault, the Exmoor ponies are somewhat 
too light of bone for general utility, and they are, 
like the other breeds of south-country ponies, 
inclined to be a little short in the rump. It is 
a well -ascertained fact that many hunters and 
even some thoroughbreds are descended from 
Exmoor ponies, and wherever this is the case, 
immense staying powers are sure to be present. 
The Acland breed of Exmoor ponies is by far 
the most typical stamp of pony required for 
Exmoor, and the amount of courage and endur- 
ance shown by them is almost incredible. The 
best time and place to buy Exmoor ponies is at 
Bampton Fair in the beginning of October. 

[a.c.] 

Exmoor 8heep.—The forest of Exmoor 
contributes a name to a pure breed of mountain 
sheep, which as a breed is indigenous to the 
hill districts of western Somerset and northern 
Devon. The horns of these animals are in- 
fluenced as to size, as the animals are them- 
selves, by the richness or otherwise of the land 
on which they are kept. Their lieads are also 
remarkable for wool as well as for horns, being 
well protected against the blasts and storms of 
winter. 

The Enclosure Acts liave had much to do with 
modifying the Exmoors, in shape and size, on 
cultivated lands. Widely distributed throughout 
the hill region, and also in adjacent lowlands, 
there are now at least two well -differentiated 
types of this breed. In the first place there 
are the pure-bred flocks in districts that are too 
hilly for enclosure, or at all events for cultiva- 
tion. It is on these wild, exposed lands that no 
liberties have been taken through crossing with 
alien blood, for fear of weakening the stamina, 
and thereby rendering the sheep less capable of 
resisting a severe winter climate. 

But on the enclosed and cultivated farms, 
liberties with purity of breed have l^en taken 
somewhat extensively, with the object of in- 
creasing the size and improving the build of the 
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sheep. This object has been attained by using 
Leicester blood, but at the cost of reducing 
stamina, hardihood, energy, and even numbers. 
These crossbreeds are locally known as ‘Knotts’, 
and are f requen tly hornless. Cheviots and Black- 
faces have also been used for crossing, by way 
of experiment, but not with encouraging success. 
Some think it would have been better never 
to have crossed at all, but rather to have been 
content with blood replenishments from dis- 
tant flocks of pure blood, and development from 
within the pale. Or, if crossing should have been 
resorted to, the results of such crossing should 
not have been employed in forming as it were 
a sub-breed whose pedigree was mixed. 

Be this as it may, crossbreeding still continues, 
and a new breed of Exmoors, bigger and shape- 
lier, but not hardier and sounder, has been de- 
veloped. There can hardly be a doubt, however, 
for rich lands that have been highly cultivated, 
that a pure mountain breed, however susceptible 
it may have been to improvements, would not 
have been so well adapted as a new and bigger 
breed formed by grafting new shoots of a suit- 
able stock. It is tlierefore probably correct to 
say that for the hills the breed should not be 
crossed, but kept pure for drafting ewes for 
crossing down below ; whilst the lowlands should 
be employed to produce bigger sheep than those 
of the hills — sheep whose earlier maturity is a 
point not to be overlooked. 

It is understood that pure-bred ewes are better 
nurses than those in whom alien blood predomi- 
nates, that is to say, than the cross-bred ones, 
generally, though there may be exceptions here 
and there. This is what may be expected — 
a maternal function developea in deference to 
climatic requirements. Instances are not rare 
in which a ewe has suckled three lambs suc- 
cessfully. Such of these Exmoor flocks as run 
on the hills for the most part, are as a rule 
brought down to the lowlands as lambing time 
approaches, and are allowed turnips and oats in 
strict moderation. This allowance has a good 
eifect, not only on the ewes themselves, but on the 
lambs as well. They are mated with the ram 
when they are coming two years old, and are 
usually kept in the flock for three breeding 
seasons, after which they are drafted out for 
sale. A few exceptionally good ewes, however, 
which are favourites, are kept on a year or two 
lo^er. 

The Exmoors — especially those which retain 
all the characteristics of the breed in its purity 
— are essentially a grassland breed. In olden 
times they had no food but grass, or hay in 
winter. Since, however, sheep breeding has 
been a profitable calling, they have met with 
more generous treatment in times of need. Not 
tliat they are ever pampered, as some other 
breeds are, until their habits of life become 
essentially artificial. Grass, indeed, is the staple 
food for breeding flocks throughout the season, 
but it is found expedient to supplement it in 
winter and in lambing times. This, however, is 
sparingly done, except in regard to flocks which 
nave been more or less altered by infusions of 
Leicester blood. And it follows, where early 
lamb is the object, that a more lil^ral course of 


feeding is found to be expedient, especially in 
rough weather. On many farms, however, tnese 
sheep, unmixed with other blood, get nothing at 
all but grass — no roots, or corn, or even nay. 
Those that are being fattened for mutton have a 
run on rape, which makes the best green crop for 
summer fattening, and which does not need 
supplementing by cake or corn. Ewes become 
associated with rams from September 20 to 
October 10 in the hill country; in the lowlands, 
from September 1 onwards. About 30 go vO 
a yearling ram, and from 40 to 50 to older 
rams, and sometimes these latter numbers are 
almost doubled. About 130 to 140 per cent of 
lambs are expected. 

No formal scale of points has as vet been drawn 
up by the Breeding Committee, but sheep with 
undesirable features and characteristics are not 
registered. Thick-set wool of medium length, 
capable of affording succour to its grower and 
wearer in the severest weather, is regarded as 
fundamentally necessary. The carcass should 
be well fleshed, with broad and even back and 
loins. It is also indispensable that the ewes 
should be good nurses, and this condition, fortu- 
nately, is seldom absent. 

The more prominent breeders of Exmoors are 
to be found in the Flock Books as members of 
the Exmoor Horn Sheep Breeders’ Society, 
vol. i. of which was issued in 1907. The Society 
was formed on July 28, 1906. By the end of 
the first year of tfie Society’s operations, 120 
members had joined, and about 11,000 ‘pure 
Exmoor Horn Sheep ’ had been branded with 
the ‘Anchor’ mark. Sir C. T. D. Aoland, him- 
self a breeder of these sheep, became the first 
president. [j. r. s.] 

Exostosis, or Bony Growth. — Exos- 
toses are a frequent source of lameness in horses, 
and no animal is exempt from the risk of such 
growths or deposits of bone upon bone when 
inflammation or the periosteum or covering mem- 
brane provokes the accumulation of calcareous 
or bony material. It should be remembered 
that bone seems to make most of its growth 
from the outside covering, which has been re- 
ferred to above as periosteum, and any excita- 
tion of that membrane is likely to result in exag- 
gerated or exalted function, with the result of 
more bone production than is requii’ed. Splints, 
ringbones, and spavins are common examples 
of exostosis. In their case the inflammatory 
action is set up by strain or excessive exertion, 
but blows from the outside, as upon the shins, 
often leave permanent enlargements which are 
true exostoses. When a broken bone unites, 
there is at first, and perhaps permanently, a 
superfluous deposit of bone which may be re- 
garded as an exostosis. Sidebone is a conversion 
of cartilage to bone, and not true exostosis, al- 
though often associated with it. Bone deposits 
being a frequent cause of lameness by reason of 
friction or injury to soft structures, call for treat- 
ment by firing, blistering, and the employment 
of so-called ahSorbents. See Blisters and Blis- 
tering, Firing, also Callus. In young animals 
the disposition to bone deposits is easily pro- 
voked, while in the old there is a tendency to 
absorption of all superfluous material, [h. l.] 
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Exparirmnt 8tatlonS| Home and few other research stations which do not appear 
Poroii^n. — The interest in the application in it, such as those attached exclusively to the 
of science to agriculture, which was awakened agricultural departments of universities, 
in western Euro^ during the early pai*t of the In Germany the stations had their origin with 
19th century, lea to the foundation of the ear- agricultural societies and Chambers of Agricul- 
liest agricultural experiment stations. The first ture, and were taken up by the national and 
stations were private stations, which were in- provincial governments, from which they now 
Btituted by individuals of sufficient means who obtain a large part of their financial support, 
were personally engaged in agricultural research. The history of the stations in France is sorae- 
Thus the earliest stations definitely devoted to what similar to that in Germany, and there are 
systematic research in agriculture were those now a very large number of stations of many 
of Boussingault at Bechelbronn in Alsace, and different kinds dotted all over the country, 
of Lawes at ^thamsted, England. No doubt Many of these stations had a private, and nearly 
earlier inviwtigators had carried on field and all of them had a local origin. They are, gene- 
other experiments, but they do not seem to have rally speaking, largely supported by the local 
had the opportunity or means of obtaining sta- governments of the departments in which they 
tions for systematically carrying on their work, are situated, but in addition most of them re- 
The Kothamsted station, which still continues ceive support from national funds, and though 
one of the greatest centres of agricultural re- not strictly State institutions are to a certain 
search in the world, was founded in 1843. Before extent under the supervision of the centi*al au- 
thi^ Mr. (afterwards Sir John) L^awes, who sue- thorities, who see that the Director is properly 
ceeded to the estate of Kothamsted in 1834, had chosen and is a properly qualified expert, 
carried on field and laboratory experiments in In the United States of America the first ex- 
agricultural chemistry, but it was in 1843 that periment station, that of Middletown, Connec- 
he obtained the assistance of Dr. Gilbert, after- ticut, was established in 1875. Others were 
wards Sir J. Henry Gilbert, and began the sys- rapidly established, till now there is at least 
tematic field experiments which were destined one in every State of the Union. The total 
to become so famous. number of stations given in the official list for 

Boussingault in France was similarly a man 1907 is sixty. In no country are the agricul- 
of jwsition and a landowner, and carried on his tural stations more liberally supported than in 
agricultural station on his own property in the United States. The first stations founded 
Alsace. Most of the later stations were not, were entirely supported by the individual States 
like these, founded by private persons, but were in which they were situated, but the Federal 
founded and carried on by agricultuial societies. Government soon took the matter up, and under 
by provincial or national authorities, or by com- the Hatch Act large appropriations were made 
binations of these. ^ for the experiment stations from federal funds. 

For a long time the Rothamsted station con- These appropriations have been increased from 
tinned the only station for agricultural research time to time as the work has grown, and the 
in Britain. The next stations were those founded public appreciation of it has increased. Tlie 
by the great agricultural societies, such as the latest increase was made in 1906, in which year 
station at Wobuni which has been carried on a large appropriation was made to the stations 
for many years by the Royal Agricultural So- from federal funds for the special support of 
cie^ of England with the help of the Duke of original research. 

Bedford, and the station at Pumpherston which In addition to the countries mentioned, ex- 
was carried on for a few years by the Highland periment stations have been funded in nearly 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland. With the all other civilized countries, including some of 
exception of the station at Pumpherston, which the great dependencies of the Empire, such as 
unfortunately was not permanent, and a small Canada. The stations in most of these coun- 
station near Aberdeen carried on by a private tries are, like those in Germany, France, and 
association, the Aberdeenshire Agricultural Re- America, supported mainly or entirely from 
search Association, there were no experiment public funds. In regard to the number of sta- 
stations in Scotland till the West of Scotland tions, and to the support given to them. Great 
Agricultural College acquired their station at Britain is far behind most other countries. 
Holmes Farm, Kilmarnock, in 1901. Though in the Rothamsted station we possess 

Meantime, in other countries, agricultural one of the oldest and most important of all agri- 
experiment stations grew up very rapidly after cultural experiment stations, we owe it to the 
1860. The first German station was founded scientific enthusiasm and public spirit of Sir 
at Mbckem, near Leipzig, in 1651. This station John Lawes, and it does not receive any financial 
is in the kingdom of Saxony. The earliest Prus- support from public money. The only stations 
sian station was founded at Halle, which is in this country which are supported by public 
not far from Leipzig, in 1866. Other stations money are the recently founded stations or ex- 
rapidly followed, suS as Bonn in 1856, Gfittin- perimental farms attached to certain of the ag- 
gen, Marburg, and Dahme in 1857, and so on. ricultural colleges and agricultural departments 
At present there are stations of various kinds of universities. Even these are few in number, 
dotted all over the country, and their total and the support given to the whole of them put 
number is very great. The latest official re- together is not greater than that given to a 
turns show thirty-eight stations of various kinds single station in the United States. As yet 
in Prussia alone, all in receipt of public money, there are no public experiment stations in this 
This list, too, is not exhaustive, as there are a country, such as are found abroad, maintained 
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by public money entirely for agricultural ex- 
periment and research^ without necessary con- 
nection with any teaching institution. Whereas 
agricultural experiment and research has devel- 
oped abroad into a great and important depart- 
ment of State-supported work for the benefit 
of agriculture— wnich though more or less asso- 
ciated with agricultural education is indepen- 
dent of it — there is as yet no similar develop- 
ment in Britain. 

Various different kinds of work are under- 
taken by experiment stations, and abroad, at any 
rate, there are a great many different kinds of 
institutions all engaged in agricultural experi- 
ment or research on different lines and in dif- 
ferent subjects. In many cases several different 
kinds of work are carried on in the same station. 

In Rothamsted we have a station devoted to 
the highest type of research work. It is en- 
gaged in trying to extend the bounds of know- 
ledge. This is a kind of work which is of the 
highest importance of all, for it supplies the 
very foundations on which all advance must be 
built. At the same time this is the kind of 
work which is apt to be least understood and 
appreciated by the practical man, who can gene- 
rally appreciate the practical applications of 
science, out not the pure knowledge without 
which there can be no practical applications. 
The work to which the Rothamsted station has 
mainly devoted itself is not the demonstration 
or application to practice of what is already 
known, its main work has been the higher but 
less appreciated one of searching for the funda- 
mental principles on which all advance is based. 
The work is mainly of universal and not of 
merely local application. The work of Roth- 
amsted typifies one of the kinds of work which 
is carried out by experiment stations. There 
are very few other stations in this country which 
are as yet equipped for higher agricultural re- 
search. Most of the college stations or farms 
are fitted rather for demonstration work, or for 
the working out of detail investigations suited 
to the particular localities in which they are 
situated. They carry on experiments intended 
to demonstrate the applications of knowledge 
to agriculture, and to work out local problems 
of more or less passing interest. 

Both these kinds or work are carried on by 
foreign stations. Frequently in the same stations 
both higher researcn work and detail work, 
local work and demonstration work, are carried 
on side by side. The liberally supported Ame- | 
rican stations were at first largely engaged in 
what was really only demonstration and local 
work, and it was only gradually tliat some of 
them became engaged in higher research work. 
Not only have special men to be trained for 
research work, but before anything of value can 
be done, men with special aptitude for research 
have to be discovered. Higher research work 
is slow and laborious, ancf the worker' must 
have sufficient resources at his disposal. As 
alrea(^ mentioned, the last great appropriation 
from Federal funds made by the United States 
Government to the experiment stations was 
for the encouragement of the higher forms of 
research. 


There is another class of work carried on 
the experiment stations abroi^ both on 
Continent and in America, which has no co 
torpart at home, that is the control work. T 
is work somewhat analogous to that carried 
by the agricultural analysts (see Analyst, Aq 
cultural) in this country, but is of wider exte 
At the stations, manures and feedingstuffs i 
tested for farmers in order to control adulte 
tion. As a rule, also seeds are tested for pur 
and germination, and soils and other agric 
tural substances are analysed. For this wo 
fees are charged in certain countries, which 
to the station funds. In other cases, as in t 
United States, no fees are charged, but or 
official samples drawn by speci^ly appoint 
officers are analysed. In some of the Con 
nental stations the number of samples analys 
or tested under the control system is enormoi 
and though the fees charged are small, a co 
siderable part of the revenue of some static 
is derived from this source. This control wo 
enables these stations to keep up a large sb 
of analysts, botanists, &c., and as control wo 
falls specially at certain times of year, at oth 
times of year this staff can be turned on to ( 
routine work in connection with the resear 
work of the station. The advantage of tl 
arrangement is that such a station is able 
undertake research work which involves an ii 
mense amount of analysis, which c{)uld not 1 
undertaken without a large analytical staff. Tl 
special research workers are able to accumula 
analytical work during those times of the yej 
when the rest of the staff are busy with contr 
work, then when the slack time for control woi 
comes the highly specialized analytical staff a 
turned on to work off the arrears of resean 
analysis. 

At Rothamsted the investigation has be€ 
chiefly by field experiment joined with labon 
tory wort. The investigations have been chief! 
into matters connected with vegetable physii 
logy, crops, and the soil. At one time son 
research was done on animal nutrition, bv 
Lawes and Gilbert soon found it necessary t 
concentrate on special branches of field and lain 
ratory work on plants and soils. For the pm 
OSes of these investigations several researc 
elds are attached to the station. 

Abroad, where there are a great many stationi 
different stations concentrate themselves on dil 
ferent kinds of work. As a rule, experimente 
fields are attached to the stations, but in som 
cases the station merely consists of laboratorie 
and other buildings. For instance, at Mfickerr 
the oldest German station, there are no fieldi 
and no field experiments have ever been mad( 
The station confines itself entirely to researc! 
on animal nutrition and to control work. Fo 
these purposes they have extensive laboratorie 
with experimental stalls for animals, and a larg 
respiration calorimeter for oxen. A great dea 
of our knowledge of the digestion and use o 
food by farm animals has been derived fron 
the work of this station. 

In this country there is sometimes danger 
among practical men of confounding the experi 
ment station with the model faim. An experi 
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nient station should not be a farm at all. A 
farm is a place where agricultural practice is 
carried out for profit, an experiment station is 
a place where experiments are carried out in 
oraer to increase knowledge or to illustrate or 
extend the applications of knowledge. In addi- 
tion to the kinds of work already mentioned, 
certain foreign stations specialize in pot experi- 
ment work, others on research into dairying, 
others on research on the cultivation of moor- 
land, and others still on bacteriology or soil 
physics. If we look at the ofl&cial list of Prus- 
sian stations we find what a variety of agri- 
cultural work is included under agricultural 
experiment stations. There are stations for field 
experiments on plants, for pot experiments, for 
the investigation of plant diseases, for fruit cul- 
ture, for moorland culture, for the investigation 
of questions concerning the sugar industry, for 
the investigation of animal nutrition and phy- 
siology, for the investigation of animal diseases, 
for the preparation or antitoxins and vaccina- 
tion materials, and for the investigation of milk 
and dairying questions. In addition to these, 
there are the stations attached to the higher 
agricultural teaching institutions which carry 
on experiment and research for educational pur- 
poses. Something similar is to be found in all 
the other great civilized countries with the ex- 
ception of Britain. [j. H.] 

European and American Experiment Sta- 
tions AND Agricultural Colleges: — 


CentruqfchiefAgr^ltural Colleges^ A gi^icultural Depart- 
menu qf UniversitUsy arid Experiment Statiom In 
France, 


Arras. 

Dijon. 

Gi^on (Seine- 
et-Oise). 


Lyons. 

Montpelier. 

Nancy. 


Nantes. 

Paris. 

Rouen. 


Centres of chi^ A gmcultural Colleges, Agricultural Depart- 
ments of Universities, and Experiment Stations in 
Gei'many. 


Berlin. 

Bonn. 

Breslau. 

Darmstadt 

Gdttingen. 

HaUe. 


Hohenhein. 

Jena. 

Kiel. 

Kdnigsberg. 

Leip^. 


Marburg. 

Munich. 

Rostook. 

Weihen -Stephan 
(Freising). 


Canadian Agricultural Colleges, 

Macdonald Agricultural College, St. Anne de BeUevue, 
Quebec. 

Manitoba Agricultural College, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Nova Scotia Amcultural College, Tnm), Nova Scotia. 

Ontario Agricultural College, (5uelph, Ontario. 

Prince of Wales College (Agricultural Department), 
Prince Edward Island. 

Canadian Experiment Stationa. 

British Columbia Experiment Station, AgaBiizij B.C. 

Dominion Exper^ent Station, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Manitoba Experiment Station, Brandon, Manitoba. 

Northern Aloerta Experiment Station, Laoombe, Al- 
berta. 

Nova Scotia E™riment Station, Nappan, Nova Scotia. 

Saskatchewan Experiment Station, Indian Head, Sas- 
katchewan. 

Southern Alberta Experiment Station, Lethbridge, Al- 
berta. 


The Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, 
United J^ies of America. 


Alabama — 

College Station, Auburn. 
Canebrake Station, 
Uniontown. 

Tuskegee Station, Tus- 
kegee. 

A laska — Sitka. 

A Tucson. 

A rkansas — Fayetteville. 
California — lierkeley. 
Colorado — Fort Collins. 
Contucticuf — 

State Station, New 
Haven. 

Storrs Station, Storrs. 
Delaware — N e wark. 
Florida — Gainesville. 
Georgia — Experiment. 
Hawaii — 

Federal Station, Hono- 
lulu. 

Sugar Planters’ Station, 
Honolulu. 

Idaho — Moscow. 

Illinois — Urbana. 
7Mrfta>/«“Lafayette. 
loim — Ames. 

A’rtw/jas— Manhattan. 

Ken tacky — Lexington. 
Lottmaim — 

State Station, Baton 
Rouge 

Sugar Station, Audubon 
Park, New Orleans. 
North La. Station, Cal- 
houn. 

Maine — Orono. 

Maryland — College Park. 
Massachusetts'- Amherst. 
Michigan— Ee&i Ijansing. 
Minnesota — St. Anthony 
Park, St. Paul. 
Mississipin — Agricultural 
College. 

Jackson. 


Missouri— 

College Station, Colum- 
bia. 

Fruit Station, Mountain 
Grove. 

Montana — Bozeman. 
Nebraska — Lincoln. 

Nevada — Reno. 

Aicip Hampshire — Durham. 
New Jersey — New Bruns- 
wick. 

Nefw Mexico — Agricultural 
College. 

New York — 

State Station, Geneva. 
Cornell Station, Ithaca. 
Santa Fe. 

North Carolina — 

College Station, West 
Raleigh. 

State Station, Raleigh. 
North Dakota — Agricul- 
tural College, Fargo. 
Ohio — Wooster. 

Ok lahoma — Stillwater. 
Oregon — Corvallis. 
Pennsylvania — 

State College, Center 
County. 

State (College, Institute 
of Animal Nutrition. 
Porto Mayaguez. 

Rhode Island — Kingston. 
^ntk Carolina — Clemson 
College. 

South Dakota — Brookings. 
Tennessee — Knoxville. 

Texas — College Station, 
Bryan. 

U tall — Logan. 

Vermont — Burlin^on. 
Virginia — Bluck^urg. 
Washington -—Pullman, 
ir. Virginia — Morgantown 
H ’isconsin — Madison. 

Wyom 17?^— Laramie. 


Exports, Afl^riculturaL— For a country 
which has to rely so largely on imports of agri- 
cultural commodities, the dimensions of the ex- 
port trade in native produce is not to be over- 
looked. Taking account only of the particular 
items of agricultural produce shown as exported 
in the annual statistics of the Board of Agri- 
culture in the course of the year 1907, it seems 
that against our large imports of grain we sent 
away again nearly £2,000,000 of foreign cereals, 
besides exporting over £2, 600, (XX) wortli of grain, 
its offal and its products credited in the official 
accounts as produce of the United Kingdom. In 
these lists appears another £300,000 credited to 
rice (which, of course, was not grown, but only 
cleaned or milled in the United Kingdom). Be- 
sides these totals there was a formidable item of 
‘Biscuits and Oakes’ — at all events manufac- 
tured here— shipped to foreign customers, and 
valued at £1,CX)0,0(X) beyond the figures quoted. 
British hops and potatoes and seecls are likewiae 
all represented in the export tables. Another 
form of export, which is at all events placed 
on board the vessels leaving our shores, may be 
found in the consignments of beef, pork, bacon, 
hams, mutton, poultry and which, so far 

as thej^ are distinguished in Uie Customs records 
as British produce, represent a value exceed- 
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ing /900,000 a year. Even more than this, 
or £&62yOOOj was credited in 1907 to exported 
British dairy produce, whereof ^14,000 worth 
was condeusea milk. 

Even this list does not exhaust the exports 
of animal origin, for the grease, tallow, and 
animal fat exported in 1906 exceeded in 
value a million sterling. The raw hides ex- 
ported are put at .£520,000, and the skins of 
sheep and lamb are valued at over ^00,000. 
Even mbbits’ skins and those of other animals 
and ful's exceeded a million pounds in value. 
It may be questioned if these items are cor- 
rectly entered as British produce, but it is 
noteworthy that the single item of British- 
grown wool alone was valued for export at 
£1,790,000. 

It will be observed that none of the items 
thus far enumerated include, what is moat usu- 
ally in the mind in speaking of British agri- 
cultural exports, the annual exports of live 
animals. These, for the year 1906 aggregated 
a value of close upon £1,800,000— a figure, how- 
ever, which must be dissected rather carefully 
into its component items, as the year in ques- 
tion was an exceptional one in furnishing under 
the head of ‘Horses’ alone exactly two- thirds 
of the twelvemonth’s value of animal exports, 
or £1,200,000. In 1907 the aggregate of the ani- 
mal exports was a good deal less, or £1,544,000, 
whereof horses were £1,129,000. The last two 
years’ horse exports were much beyond the 
annual average of the horses exported in several 
preceding years. Large values are always re- 
corded for certain thoroughbred horses, but at 
the other end of the scale may be noted that 
out of over 60,000 horses exported, nearly 30,000 
were only worth £10 per head, and 20,000 more 
£13 each.. Leaving horses out of account, how- 
ever, there was sent abi'oad from British farms 
in 1^6 a total of 5616 cattle valued at £327,000; 
12,716 sheep, valued at £204,000, and 2221 pigs 
of a total value of over £20,000. The cattle 
exports of the year 1907 have not fallen very far 
short of those of 1906, or 5066 head, the sheep 
being 10,000, and the pigs 1360, the values 
credited to each class being in round numbers 
£227,000, £135,000, and £11,000 respectively in 
the later year. 

As an indication of the special grade of the 
exports of live stock, it may be noted that the 
cattle of 1906 averaged £58 each, the sheep 
rather over £16 each, which are higher figures 
than have been shown for twenty years before. 
The averages for 1907 make the figures respec- 
tively £45, £13, and £8. It may be interesting 
to note the countries which take the main part 
in this very special export trade. Of the cattle 
shipped in 1906, some 2329 head, at an average 
value of over £92 each, went to Argentina alone 
— a country which also took 8000 of the sheep, 
or two-thirds of the whole exports, and paid 
veiy nearly £20 a head for them. Including 
the horses purchased by the same country at 
£214 per head, Argentina was estimated to have 
purebred half a million’s worth of British live 
stock in 1906. In 1907 the Argentine purchase 
totalled less than half this aggregate, only the 
pigs being more numerous, ^eany half of the 


swine exported in 1906, or 1063 out of 22 
representing a value of £10,000 out of £20, C 
seem to have been purchased for improving 
breeds of the Austro-Hungarian empire, wher 
in 1907 it was Argentina which took 752 pi 
or more than half the export, and no Aust 
Hungarian trade is recorded The South Am( 
can republic of Uruguay was the second larg 
purchaser of cattle in Doth 1906 and 1907. 
appears that Canada took 1135 British sheep 
1906, and 2710 in 1907, at a value of £7253 
the former and £16,191 in the latter years. 

[p. Q. c. 

Exposure. — The chief factors included un( 
this term are the situation of a locality as 
gards altitude; its proximity to the sea; 
slope, whether towards the midday sun 
from it ; the direction of the prevailing wim 
and the proximity to forests. These are 
important factors determining the climate 
a country or district. Their general beari 
up()n agriculture may, however, be considei 
here. The fundamental factor in climate is t 
amount of heat which a place receives, and t 
is directly affected by all the factors nam 
The amount and character of the vegetatii 
and conaeauently of the animal life depende 
on it, is ultimately governed by the total h( 
received during its growing period. In < 
posed situations, whether owing to high a) 
tude, easterly or north-easterly winds, sic 
away from the midday sun, &c., the mean te 
perature tends to be low, and suflftcient heat m 
not be available within the limits of a season i 
particular crops. A further circumstance is tl 
in such situations crops not only require a lonj 
time to ripen, but they may actually in the lo 
run require more heat. While this is so, Boi 
singault’s general conclusion appears to 
approximately correct, viz. that ‘upon eve 
parallel of latitude and at all elevations abo 
the level of the sea, the same plant receives 
the course of its existence an equal quanti 
of heat’. 

Tlie range of temperature for the underme 
tioned crops has been given (Stephen’s Book 
the Farm) as follows : — 

Wheat 78M4“ F. 

Barley „ 

Potatoes 78‘’-62“ ,, 

Flax 74“-54" „ 

Wheat is stated to require an average summ 
temperature of not less than 68° F. This mea 
that here it cannot be successfully cultivated 
an altitude over 600 ft. It refuses to ripen 
much higher altitudes, e.g. 1000 to 1200 ft. ] 
Scotland 67° is sufficient, because the summ 
days are longer, with the result that the tot 
solar heat received, other factors being the sani 
is as great as that in the south. Corn does n 
grow below 40°, nor ripen below 48° F., ai 
56° F. has been given as the mean temperatu 
between March and October below which i 
cr^ will ripen. 

But all the different factors in exposure wi 
have an influence on the crop. Much will depei 
upon the prevailing winc^ slope, as well ; 
other conditions. For example, west and soutl 
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west winds coming from the Atlantic ocean are contrary effects of shelter need not be insisted 
saturated with moisture and warmed by the upon, but the evil effects of exposure in unpro- 
Guif Stream, causing a mild and wet climate on tected situations is sufficient to affect the pro- 
our western coasts, while the east and north-east ductive ^wer of soils, and the wellbeing of live 
winds are colder and drier, producing the more stock. We all know the attractions of ‘shel- 
rigorous climate of the eastern coast. In high, tered vales’; and exposed heights are the best 
exposed situations the rainfall may be twice or foil by which the value of such situations is 
three times that of localities on a lower level, made evident. In countless cases both of these 
When strong winds are intercepted by striking conditions are found to exist on the same hold- 
such elevated lands, the moving air is forced to ing, and the differences are such that a month’s 
ascend into higher colder regions, its vapour is interval in respect of seeding and harvesting 
condensed and falls as rain. Forests also increase m^ easily be the consequence, 
the rainfall of a district. Their effect upon the The quality of barley is affected by slope and 

exposure. A field possessing 
a southern, south-eastern, or 
south-western slope will pro- 
duce a better sample caster is 
j)aribiL8 than a field which in- 
clines to northern segments 
of the horizon. The matter is 
not confined to single farms, 
but extends to vadleys and 
districts. It may here be 
remarked that in the Chalk 
counties of southern England 
the soils on the northern Sopes 
of the Downs are superior in 
fertility to those upon the 
southern slopes, but this is 
due to geological differences, 
produced by denudation at a 
remote period of time. It 
does not affect the general 
conclusion that the climate of 
the northern slopes of valleys 
is warmer and longer illumi- 
nated by the sun’s rays than 
the southern slopes of the 
same valleys. The length of 
the shadows is a proof that 
the solar light is less concen- 
trated wherever the shadows 
are longer, as is the case on a 
steep southern slope. A mo- 
ment’s reflection will show 
that the northern slope faces 
the south, and the southern 
slope faces the north. To sav 
that a farm or a field ‘ lies well ’ 
is simply a popular mode of 
expressing the same fact, and 
daily temperature is to make the days cooler it is brought out particularly in the case of vine- 
and the nights warmer, to lower the summer yards, or in the cultivation of the more delicate 
temperature and to raise that of the winter ; kinds of produce. A rampart of hills in many 
consequently in high and otherwise exposed cases confers protection on thousands of acres, 
situations which are well wooded, the winter and even belts of trees may save land and live 
climate is distinctly and favourably modified, stock from the evils of ex^sure. The subject 

[j. R.1 is a large one and includes others of a kindred 
A southern ‘exposure* is always preferable character, such as aspect, cliniate, and shelter, 
to a northern one, and there can be no doubt each of which will be considered separately, 
that the fall or elope of the land affects it T^e deCTee of exposure influences the descrip- 
materially in its relations to light and tempera- tions of crops, and the varieties of cereals, &a, 
ture. A southern aspect may also protect it selected. It is not possible in this connection 
from cold winds, or constitute in itself a certain to enlarge on this part of the subject; but in 
degree of shelter. That ricks are often stripped exposed situations, whether near the coast or 
of their thatch, newly clipped sheep seriously inland, the selection of cereal crops should ex- 
in jure^ corn crops levelleo, or the grain blown elude any varieties incapable of resisting gales 
out from the straw on the eve of harvest, are of wind, sea-frets, and cold nights. SimiLu’ly 
ail instances of the dangers of exposure. The the c la s s of live stock kept should be able to 



* Aspect' Cunipase 


The diagram shows the normal oharaoteristios of the winds blowing from 
the different points of the compass, and of the weather which may be expected 
whib^ they prevail Thus, south-west winds are generally boisterous in this 
country, bringing rain and heat 

On the dial in the centre is shown the len^ of the day (from sunrise to 
sunset) at Midsummer, at the Equinoxes, and at Christmas. 
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stand exposure. Jersey cows or even Shorthorn 
cattle are not well fitt^ to stand the rigours of 
an exposed situation to the same extent as, for 
example, West Highland cattle. 

In farm buildings, protection should always 
be provided against north and east winds, and 
they should be so planned as to give the yards 
a southern aspect. It is the same with lambing 
pens, which should be well backed up against 
the north and east, and ojpen as far as possible 
to the south. In a word, the degree of exposure 
is an important matter as regards the land, 
buildings, and homestead. Exposure is to some 
degree controllable, but in general it belongs 
to the situation, and may amount to a serious 
drawback. 

Exposure tends to develop strength of con- 
stitution in races of both animals and plants, 
and it is no small advantage to the grazier to 
purchase stock from cold and exposed situations. 
Such cattle generally do well when brought on 
to less exposed land, and the same is true of 
seed corn which has become acclimatized to the 
rigours of an exposed situation. [j. Wr.J 

EyO| Diseases of**— There are fewer in- 
herited diseases of the eye in animals than in 
man, but possibly more accidental injuries, 
lesions resulting from specific diseases, as peri- 
odic ophthalmia in the norse and distemper in 
the dog, which lead to blindness (see Blindness, 
also Cataract). Accidents in harness or by 
contact with nails and other things in stables 
account for many injuries to the or^n, and still 
rar>re to its appendages. Torn eyelids, the pre- 
sence of hay seeds, of flies, and other foreign 
bodies are common troubles among horses, 
working oxen, and dogs. Before attempting 
to repair a damaged eye, the attendant should 
availliimself of a strong solution of cocaine with 
which to render it insensitive in a few minutes, 
after which lie may employ fine sutures to bring 
the torn lid together, or use a camel-hair pencu 
to remove a foreign body. The resistance (from 
fear) of horses is most difficult to overcome un- 
less so provided. No fraction of a lacerated eye- 
lid should be cut off, but every endeavour m^e 
to save the smallest *rag’, as experience teaches 
us that nature exerts special care to bring to- 
gether lacerated lids, and effects the most beau- 
tiful repairs where the novice would deem the 
case hopeless. In all injuries or diseases of the 
eve a cool dark box or one free from sunshine 
should be chosen, and where no flies are found. 
Simple antiseptic cooling lotions should be em- 
ployed, and it is usually advisable to give an 
aperient. Common inflammation of the cover- 
ing membrane {conjunctiva) from a stroke of the 
whip lash, from flies or other outside causes, re- 
sults in overflow of tears, redness, followed by 
opacity of the front of the eye, including more 
or less of the cornea, and temporary blindness. 
If the injury is not severe this opacity, will 
gradually clear up, beginning on the outer circle 
and leaving only a slight n^ula, which seldom 
interferes with sight A more severe injury 
may result in ulceration of the cornea and escape 
of the aq^uMus humour. If the iris and lens re- 
main uninjured, repair of the front of the eye 
may take place, the chamber refilling and tne 


Hawk Moth 

convexity of the globe being restored; but tht 
will remain a scar or white cloud constituti< 
unsoundness, although not necessarily interft 
ing with vision. Ulcers of the kind are a coi 
mou sequel to distemper in dogs, and here a^ 
the reparative process is quite remarkable if t 
animal is soon restored to bodily health; b 
when of long duration owing to continued d 
, bility, structural changes within leave the sig 
j very much impaired, or the dog is wholly blin 
[ Besides the ophthalmia induced by extern 
I violence or foreign bodies, there is a constit 
tional and recurrent form in which the deep 
structures are involved, and with each atta< 
further serious lesions may be expected. Tl 
horse, ox, and dog are subject to these periodic 
visitations, and sheep are specially liaole to i 
eye blight or infectious conjunctivitis, which 
of temporary inconvenience only as a rule, ar 
soon yields to simple antiseptic treatment. 

Amaurosis, gutta serena, or glass eye is 
condition in which the organ remains perfect 
transparent, but the animal is blind owing i 
paralysis of the optic nerve. This is causea 1; 

I dIows on the head, or by cumulative poison 
I as so-called Indian peas {Lathyrua Bativua)^ an 
in young bulls contined in boxes is associate 
with an astigmatic condition. A Jbulging or tc 
prominent eye distended by excess of aqueoi 
humour shortens the focus and causes ‘shoi 
sight’, and shying as it is called. An opposit 
condition in old horses, whereby the range c 
vision or focus is affected, may also cause shj 
ing; but it is the experience of horsemen an 
veterinary, surgeons tWt extensive cataracts c 
the lens or its covering may exist without th 
troublesome habit of shying (see Cataract). 

I Staphyloma or grape upon the eye commence 
as a bulging from tlie aqueous chamber, an* 
j later takes a solid form. Cattle and dogs ar 
most subject to this serious disease, w^hich need 
an operation for its removal, or the employraen 
of powerful caustics under professional direction 

[H.L.] 

Evebrlffht {Euphrasia ojjicinalis) is a small 
sized and shortlived representative of the Fox 
glove order, viz. Scrophulariaceee, which fre 
quently occurs as a weed not only in poor heatl 
pastures, but in pastures on the finest clays, li 
18 distinguished irom other members of its ordei 
by the four-toothed calyx, and the white two 
lipped corolla spotted with yellow and veinec 
with purple. Tne roots work in two ways— (1' 
as ordinary roots, (2) as parasitic roots whici 
enter into the roots of the neighbouring grasf 
plants and extract nutriment therefrom. Al- 
though this plant has a touch of parasitism, i( 
seems to do very little damage to the grasses 
whose roots it attacks. The stem may be as 
low as 2 in. on poor heaths and as high as 8 in. 
on rich clays, ^e leaves are small and deep- 
green, opposite, and lobed. The uppermost 
nave flowers in their axils, and so the terminal 
leafy spike is formed. The fruit is a dry, two- 
chambered seed case containing numerous min- 
ute seeds. The plant is an annual. Herbalists 
recommend a decoction of it as a remedial agent 
for weak eyes. [a. n. x^a.] 

Eyed Hawk Moth. See SxxRi2rTBn& 
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Fa.bay the cenus of plants to which the Bean 
belongs. See Bean. 

PablanOy a genus of Solanaceae with habit 
and foliage so much resembling some of the 
Ericas that the species grown in gardens, viz. 
F. imbncata^ is known as the False Heath. It 
forms a shrub about 3 ft. high, clothed with 
small evergreen leaves, and in June the shoots 
are wreathed in white trumpet-shaped flowers. 
A native of Chile, it is hardy only in the warmer 
parts of the British Isles; in South Cornwall, 
for instance, it is a popular garden shrub. 

[w. w.] 

Factor. — In Scotland the land or estate 
agent is termed factor. The house agent is 
similarly house factor in the north. The duties 
and training of the factor have already been 
specified under the head of Agent, Land. In 
Scotland the factor is in some instances raised 
to the dignity of commissioner, which implies 
that he is authorized to sign leases, feu con- 
tracts, and such like on behalf of the ow’iier of 
the property. On one or two ducal esbites the 
factor ranks as chamberlain. The Scottish law 
agent frequently acts as factor, more especially 
on the smaller estates. Generally speaking, the 
estate-farms that are freest from his control are 
for obvious reasons the most appreciated by 
advanced farmers. [a. H.] 

FaetorlaSf Dairy. — Associated cheese- 
making was first established in Switzerland, 
where it is flourishing still. At least a century 
it dates back, in its application to summer pas- 
turing of cows on Alpine ranges, and to winter 
dairying in the lowlands and valleys, where 
milk is produced. In some cases the milk is 
carried long distances daily in large wooden 
vessels slung on men’s shoulders. Emmenthaler 
cheese is generally made in these co-operative 
dairies. In 1851 it was tried experimentally, 
near Rome, in the State of New York, U.S.A., 
by Jesse Williams, who, uniting his son’s dairy- 
ing with his own, made into cneese in his own 
dairy the milk produced on both farms. From 
this small foundation has arisen the immense 
system of co-operative or associated dairying 
which prevails to-day in the United States 
of America and in Canada. 

The first cheese factory in England was a 
converted mill in the town of Derby, and the 
first one built in this country was a wooden 
structure, on the American model, and was 
erected on the estate of the Hon. E. K. W. Coke, 
at Longford, a few miles from the county town 
of Derby. The superiority of country over 
town was demonstrated in these two cases. 
This was in the year 1871. The method of 
cheesemaking employed in these two pioneer 
establishments was the American factory method, 
and this in its turn was an adaptation of the 
English Cheddar method, which had been intro- 
duced into the United States. 

These two establishments were managed by 
the brothers Schermerhorn, who were brought 
over for that purpose. The cheese they made 


was a high-class type of the American chee^ 
which had become familiar to everybody in 
England ; but it was American for all that, and 
not at all English, though it was made on what 
was known as the ‘ American Cheddar ’ method. 
And all the difference between the English and 
the American Cheddar lay in the manner of 
introducing and developing the lactic acid, which 
is fundamentally indispensable in both. In the 
old Cheddar method the acid was introduced by 
sour whey at renneting time, and was therefore 
at work during coagulation. The American modi- 
fication consists in developing acid by cooking 
the curd, after coagulation. The modern, greatly 
improved, and scientific method is practically 
identical with the early Cheddar way, except — 
and in this lies the important difference— in the 
use of ‘ pure cultures ’ of lactic acid bacteria to 
develop the lactic acid, instead of using the 
acid whey from the previous day’s work. In 
this way has it become not only feasible but 
easy to employ the true Cheddar method even 
in factories on a big scale. 

Cheese factories have not multiplied in num- 
ber in England, as they were expected to do at 
first. The introduction of cheese factories into 
England was, in point of fact, contemporaneous 
with the early stages in the development of the 
country milk trade, which has rapidly increased 
from year to year. 

Creameries for the making of butter on a 
scale corresponding with that of cheese in fac- 
tories did not until some years afterwards recom- 
mend themselves to English farmers, and then 
only in a few isolated instances. In Ireland, 
however, the result has been different, though 
even there, in the country best adapted for 
buttermaking, they were late in being estab- 
lished. They are now, however, numerous, and 
have resulted in the production of uniformly 
excellent butter. It is widely enough known 
and affirmed that the creameries of Ireland have 
already improved the average quality and char- 
acter of Irish butter. This improvement, coin- 
cidently with numerical increase in creameries, 
is naturally progressive. The fact, indeed, has 
been established abundantly that in large cream- 
eries the finest class of butter can be made with 
precision and uniformity, to a degree far higher 
than the average farm Airies can lay claim to. 

Among leading merits of co-operative or asso- 
ciated projects for making cheese or butter may 
be cited these : — 

1. Centralization of work, of superintendence, 
of responsibility. 

2. Large amount of milk brought under the 
control of a skilled expert in cheesemaking or 
in buttermaking. 

3. Economy in labour, three persons in a 
creamery accomplishing the work of thirty in 
small farm dairies. 

4. Cheapening of supplies, and lessening of 
‘wear and tear . 

5. Greatly improved facilities and advantagoc 
in selling products. 
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6. Greater uniformity of type» quality, and 
character in the products, than can possibly be 
realized in any number of farm dairies. 

7. Development of the co-operative spirit. 

The cost of setting up a cneese factory or a 

creamery will depend much on circumstances 
and on management. If a building has to be 
erected to accommodate the milk of 500 cows, 
plus the necessary fitting up and equipment, 
the outlay may run up to or exceed £2 per cow. 
All will depend on the way things are done, 
and on the men who do them. Farmers unit- 
ing to fit up a factory will be well advised to 
inspect certain existing establishments similar 
to that which they think they want for them- 
selves. [j. P. 8.] 

Factories, Dairy* Oonstruction ofl— 

A reference to A, Plate II, with relative eleva- 
tions and sections (Plate I), will make plain the 
arrangement of a factory devoted to buttermak- 
ing. It is typical of the creameries one meets 
with in Ireland. The carts bringing milk cans 
draw up alongside the milk- receiving floor. This 
floor is 4 ft. or so above the floor of the general 
room or hall, and of the ground level outside. The 
difference in level is for the purpose of allowing 
the milk to gravitate directly to the pasteurizer 
and separator. Otherwise it would require to 
be pumped there. Unless it can lie so arranged 
that this end of the building is on higher ground 
than the remainder, an indined plane of earth- 
work requires to be constructed, to enable the 
carts to be brought into such a relation with 
this floor that the cans when in the vehicle are 
level with the floor, and can be drawn thereon 
without the necessity of their being lifted. It 
is advisable in nearly all cases, however, not to 
build against high ground, because the part of 
the building so situated can hardly be other- 
wise than damp ; and dampness in a building is 
against good work of nearly every kind. There 
is not much difference of level implied in this 
case, consequently it is not a very formidable 
affair making it easy for the carts to get up to 
the level of the floor referred to. A suitable 
gangway of timber can easily be constructed. 

On this floor the mdk is weighed and sampled, 
and thereafter poured into a large receiving vat. 
The samples are bottled and laid aside until 
testing time. The manager’s office, in which 
this is done, adjoins the milk-receiving floor. 
Prom it he can command the whole establish- 
ment. Part of the partition between the office 
and the place first referred to is of glass, while 
the same holds good of the side of the office 
next to the centiul hall. And a doorway puts 
him in communication with the delivery floor 
for by-products. A stair leads him directly down 
into the hall, while another in the adjoining 
receiving room affords him an exit from the 
building. The power house is at the side of 
the building, and consists of engine room, coal 
house, and boiler house. A strong engine is 
usually required, seeing that a consiaenible 
amount of power is necessary to keep the ma- 
chinery going. There are several pumps to 
work; there is the separator and tne chum 
to drive; and the freezing machine requires a 
eoiudderable force spent upon it. And a good 


deal of steam is needed for the pasteurizer, foi 
the heating of water, the scalding of pipes, uten- 
sils, dishes. 

Whenever there is as much milk in the receiv- 
ing tank as will charge the pasteurizer, it ii 
turned on to the latter. From there it is de- 
livered into the separator, the cream therefrom 
being led into one cistern and the skimmed 
milk into another. Each of these has now tc 
be raised to a higher level — the cream to the 
ripening tanks or vats, and the skim milk to 
where it can be delivered into the cans of the 
men who have just brought milk with them. 
The cream vats are placed high enough to admit 
of the cream gravitating directly into the churn. 
And in the room set apart for the delivery ol 
by-products the cistern for the skimmed milk 
is placed high enough to admit of the farmers 
cans or churn -shaped tins being filled as re- 
uired without their removal from the cart 
n both cases the milk is at a comparatively 
high temperature, not having had time to cool 
down since its emergence from the pasteurizer, 
and has consequently to be cooled more or less 
— the cream down to the temperature at which 
it will ripen to most advantage, and the skimmed 
milk to one that admits of its being dealt with 
in an ordinary way. The cream is cooled by 
means of various devices, while the skimmeo 
milk is simply run over a corrugated refrigera- 
tor as it passes from the cistern tp the milk 
cans. 

On the plan we are dealing with we have 
indicated tne position on the floor of the vari- 
ous mechanical agencies. The pasteuiizer and 
the separator are close to the milk-receivinc 
floor; while’ the pumps for the disposal of both 
the cream and the milk are as near to these ae 
pmcticable. Farther down the floor the churn 
IS fitted up. This is a big barrel-shaped affair 
capable in most cases of turning out half a ton 
of butter at one operation. It is desirable that 
somewhere near to this the cream-ripening vat« 
should be placed. We show a stage for the 
reception of these vats at the side of the build- 
ing in a line with the position of the churn. 
The stage is high enougn above fl(X)r level tc 
allow the cream to be passed from the vats tc 
the churn by gravitation. Some may wonder 
at the cream being allowed to ripen exposed tc 
the air of the general-purpose room or hall 
instead of being in a quiet, well-regulated place 
of its own. This would mean extra building 
however, with in all probability removal to a 
farther distance frc^tm the chum. In the hall 
there is no dust, the floor being more or lesa 
wet and the air moist. Besides, it is only there 
fcT twenty -four hours, the cream of one day 
being churned the next. Near the chum oomea 
the butter - washing trough, and after it the 
butter- worker. All that now remain to com- 
plete the place are the shelving shown at the 
one comer, and the store — cola or ordinary— 
at the other. 

A simple-lookmg aflair is the whole concern 
so far as the plan reveals. In reality, however, 
there is a good deal of shafting, bielting, and 
piping throughout the place. On the pl^ the 
hall or main part ot tne building looks large 
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enough, but when all comes to be in working 
order it will be found that there is little room 
to spare* 

Tne plan shows the outer walls of the main 
building, constructed of two thicknesses of single 
brickwork, with a 3-in. space between —in all 
12 in. The other walls are of 9-in. and 4i-in. 
brickwork. The outer surfaces can be rough- 
casted or pointed; inside, the surface may either 
be pointed and whitewashed or plastered — where 
money is plentiful it may be of enamelled bricks. 
The walls may of course be of stone as well as 
brick ; or they may be of wood and iron. This, 
however, is very much a matter of circumstances. 
The light may either be admitted through side 
windows, as the plan shows, or by windows in 
the roof. The roof is supposed to be slated, but 
it may be finished with corrugated iron with 
skylignts fixed therein. With the exception of 
the office the various places are intended to be 
without ceilings. And with the same exception 
the floors should be of Portland-cement con- 
crete as being an impervious substance, easily 
cleansed, and sufficiently durable. 

The Irish creamery, being concerned with 
butter alone, is of simpler construction than 
those factories that take up cheesemaking as 
well. More room is wanted in the latter case. 
The vats take up a good deal of space, and 
so do the cheese presses. By making the hall 
a little wider than that of Plan 1, say 6 ft. 
more, this extra space may be found. Only 
one operation will go on at a time, so that when 
buttermaking is at a standstill there will still 
be more room available. Were it practicable 
to shift the buttermaking plant at these times, 
almost the whole of the hall floor would be at 
the cheesemaker’s disposal. This is never likely 
to be the case, however. Still, the latter would 
have more room when the buttermaking plant 
was idle than when in full force. But over and 
above that space of the hall he could utilize for 
his manufacturing purposes, the cheesemaker 
would of necessity require a separate place in 
which to 1^ past the cheeses while th^ were 
I’ipening. To provide this we show on Plan b, 
(Plate II), which otherwise is almost identical 
with Plan a, an extra building at the side of 
the hall opposite to the engine house. This 
would be fitted with shelves arranged some- 
what as the plan indicates. 

So long, therefore, as it could be arranged 
for the milk suppliers to take the whey, as at 
present at the Irish creameries they take the 
skimmed milk and the buttermilk, little beyond 
the extra 5 ft. in breadth of the hall ana the 
additional room in which to ripen the cheese is 
needed to make a creamery such as on Plan 1, 
fitted to carry on cheesemaking as well. In- 
deed, the place might be kept at the original 
width of 25 ft., as it remains on Plan 2. By 
keeping the cream-ripening stage farther down 
the hall than on Plan 1, we get increased room 
at the head of it, where the curd vats would be 
likely to stand when cheesemaking was being 
conducted. 

Plate III shows a milk-receiving depot, where 
milk is received and despatched without conver- 
sion into either cheese or butter. It is simply 


a collecting centre for the convenience of the 
farmers of any district on the one hand, and 
that of the milk-supplying agent or agency in 
town on the other. It may happen occasion- 
ally that the agent is for a time overstocked 
with milk and can find no outlet for any from 
some of the collecting centres. To meet cases 
of this sort it is wise to provide for the casual 
conversion of the milk into cheese or butter. 
In this plan, pio vision is made for the manufac- 
ture of cheese at times when it becomes impera- 
tive to do so. 

The building is simple. The ground floor is 
taken up with the hall or general-purpose room. 
This is 3 ft. above the level of the ground out- 
side — for convenience in discharging milk cans 
from the farms and delivering others being sent 
to town. The hall communicates at one corner 
of the upper end with the room in which the 
cans are scalded and washed. Here, too, the 
full cans are delivered by the farmers and sent 
up to the first floor by means of a hoist. And 
as the empties are sent down they are steamed 
and cleansed, and returned to the farmers. At 
the other corner there is access to the room 
where cheesemaking is prosecuted. There also 
is the stair leading to the first floor. Between 
these two rooms is situated what may either 
serve as a cold store or a place of the Kind for 
geneial purposes. Upstairs come the office or 
inanager^s room, the milk-receiving room, and 
the cheese-ripening room. As witn the other 
plans, the boiler house is a lean-to against the 
side of the main building. Steam is only re- 
quired for scalding of cans, for heating water, 
and for heating the office and the cheese-ripen- 
ing room, there being no demand for power 
as in the other instances. In consequence an 
engine may be dispensed with. In order to 
avoid pumping, the first floor is placed 10 ft. 
above the level of the ground flooi*. This dif- 
ference enables the milk to be passed through 
refrigeratoi's and be filled into the cans that 
are to be despatched to town. 

Each of the plans is of course open to more 
or less modification in accordance with local 
circumstances as regards supply of milk avail- 
able and the nature of the site. No one can 
prepare a plan that will suit all manner of cir- 
cumstances. It may be that in one case either 
the general-purpose room or some other of the 
places can be aone with less in size than the 
plan shows. On the other hand, more room 
m^ be required. 

The work is not finished when the building is 
erected. There are drains and roads to construct, 
and a water supply to provide. [r. h.] 

Fflocas consist of the solid and liquid excreta 
of animals and human beings. Animal faeces 
vary in composition according to the kind of 
animal, its age, and composition of its food, the 
proportion and kind of litter used, and upon the 
me^od of storage. Farmyard manure is com- 
posed principally of the faeces of farm animals 
with tne litter. Faeces contain nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, and potash compounds. These, along 
with the organic matter, make one of the most 
valuable of manures. The manurial constitu- 
ents in the liquid faeces are in a more available 
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form than in the aolid. However, by tiie action 
of bacteria and ferments the insoluble manurial 
constituents in both are slowly rendered avail- 
able. [r. a. b.] 

FttOMf Retention of. — There are many 
causes for retention of faecal matter; some of 
them confined to a limited area of the canal, as 
when a dung ball or calculus blocks the way, 
and others to more distant ones, as when the 
liver fails to pour its secretion into the bowel ; 
hence the desirability of seeking the cause in 
each case of retention, rather than resort to any 
special class of a^rient medicine. The most 
common source of hardened and retained ordure 
is unsuitable food, as when animals are com- 
elled to browse upon dry hillsides affording 
ut little that is succulent, and offering much 
temptation in the way of woody fibre and other 
innutritions substances, which first satisfy the 
desire for distension, and then create it ; a mor- 
bid appetite being established, and engorgement 
following. Paralysis of the muscular layer of 
the intestine supervenes, and the hardened mass 
cannot be extruded from the rectum. Any part 
of the gut may be thus blocked, but more gene- 
rally the terminal portion. Sudden change from 
grass to dry fodaer is calculated to produce 
constipation, as the secretions do not have time 
to accommodate themselves to the change; a 
change which is demonstrated by the fact that 
it takes a larger dose of aloes to purge a horse 
whose bowels are already soft at pasture than 
it does in the case of one stabled on hay and 
corn, and having but an occasional mash of 
bran or other laxative. If the transition is not 
too abrupt the gastric, pancreatic, and hepatic 
fluids are altered in character to suit the new 
conditions. No doubt the custom, once general, 
of physicking animals generally on going out to 
ana coming in from grass, in spring and autumn, 
had its origin in the observed benefit conferred, 
the secretions receiving a direct impetus in the 
required direction. Treatment^ then, will be 
directed to removal of the cause, and a liver 
stimulant such as calomel and aloes ^ven to 
the horse or beast whose membranes nave an 
unhealthy hue, and whose mouth has a sour 
odour or pasty tongue. For the horse, rumi- 
nant, or pig, packed with dry fibrous material, 
a strong aperient is not so suitable as repeated 
doses of linseed oil wherewith to soften the 
mass ; but in the case of dogs there is no better 
draught than the popular one of equal parts of 
castor oil and syrup of buckthorn. In the case 
of the latter animal, faecal retention is quite 
generally confined to the rectum, where the 
mineral elements of bones accumulate after the 
gelatinous portion has been absorbed For dogs 
and pigs, the clyster of sow and water or waxm 
oil is specially useful H^orses derive advan- 
tage from mechanical unloading of the rectum, 
or back-raking as it is genez^ly called, after 
which a similar injection finds its way farther 
into the canal. Some assistance is derived from 
enemata in cattle and sheep, but ruminants 
bear large saline doses in inuch water. With- 
out resort to drenching with active cathartics, 
constipation may in many cases be overcome 
by the judicious admixture of linseed oil, treacle, 


bran, pulped roots, and the green tops of bra 
sicas if no grass can be cut [h. l.] 

wmmKciinm is the term applied to makui 
little bundles or * faggots * for fuel out of sma 
branchwood and ends, in order to utilize tl 
minor lop and top of trees and the small stu 
that remains after coppice fellings have bee 
assorted into the customary local classes (pole 
hurdle wood, &c.). The size of faggots vari« 
locally, but those of about 3 ft. in girth cot 
about 10c?. a score to make, and sell for alxiu 
2s. a score. In olden times it was usually a fu 
yard long and 2 ft. in girth. [j. n.1 

Faffopyrum, a genus of the nat. ord. Po1\ 
gonaceep, which includes the Common Buck 
wheat, Tartarian Buckwheat, and Notch-seede 
Buckwheat. See Buckwheat. 

Fairs. See Markets and Fairs. 

Fairy Rin^^ — This name is given to th 
dark -green rings of grass about 1 ft. wide some 
times found on poor pastures; as a rule th 
rings gradually spread outwards and leave th 
inner grass more impoverished than before 
The soil just outside the ring is found to con 
tain the mycelium of certain fungi, usually th( 
Hymenomycetes Clitocyhe nebmaris^ Batsch 
Hydnum maveolenB^ Scop., MaraBinixis «p., Trkho 
loma gambosnm^ and some Ascomycetes (Spathu 
larid) and Bovists. Analyses made by Lawea 
Gilbert, and Warington^ showed that the de 
velopment of the ring was accompanied by i 
loss of carbon and nitrogen, although on th( 
ring itself there is a larger amount of nitrat( 
than outside. Their results are: — 

Outside tile On the Inside tin 

Ring. Ring. Ring. 

Carbon, per cent ... S’SO 2 '99 2 78 

Nitrogen, per cent ... '281 *266 *247 

Nitrogepaamtrate,por| -00116 -00010 

The decrease in percentage amount of carbon 
and of nitrogen corresponds to a loss per acre of 
several hunmred pounds of the latter and several 
thousand pounds of the former, so that the pro- 
cess is to De regarded as very wasteful and in- 
jurious. 

The first rational hypothesis to explain the 
appearance of the rings was put forward early 
in the 19th century, and was based on De Can- 
dolle’s theory, then generally accepted, that 
plants excrete substances poisonous to them- 
selves but harmless or even beneficial to other 
varieties. The spore of the fungus having some- 
how got on to the grass, devAloped, and wie my- 
celium spread; it excreted a substance which 
inhibited any further growth on the same spot, 
so that further growth could only take place 
outwards, and the inner part of the ring could 
not Bubs^uently become infested. The excre- 
tion was, however, highly beneficial to grass, 
hence the fungus was immediately follow^ by 
a vigorous grass development. Later on, De 
Oanoolle’s theory became discredited, and Way* 
suggested a chemical explanation almost tne 
same as the one now accepted. He analysed 
the fungus and found that it contained a large 

1 Tram. Cheol. 800 . 1888, vol. zliil, p. 908. 

* Journ. Soy. Agile. 800 . 1847, voL tU, p. 848. 
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quantiW of nitrogen, potash, and phoaphoric 
acid. When the ningus dies, all this stored-up 
foodstuif becomes available for the plant; the 
dead fungus is a manure, and causes the vigorous 
growth on the ring. Wav laid more stress on 
the effect of the potash and phosphoric acid than 
on the nitrogen, but Lawes, Gilbert, and War- 
ington showed by their analyses quoted above 
tliat the manurial effect was due to the nitrates 
reduced, a fact which is also indicated by the 
ark -green appearance of the ring. Their view, 
which is now generally accepted, is that the 
fungus attacks the orranic matter in the soil, 
assimilating some of the nitrogen, but causing 
also a considerable loss of carbon and nitrogen. 
When, subsequently, the fungus decays, its nitro- 
genous matter decomposes and is more readily 
converted into nitrates than is the original or- 
ganic matter of the soil. 

The loss of nitrogen caused by the fungi is 
a serious matter, and attempts have been made 
to eradicate fairy rings from pasture land. Since 
the rings are of most frequent occurrence on 
poor pastures, it has been suggested that the 
best method of eradication is to improve the 
pasture by manuring, feeding, &c. Experiments 
made in New South Wales by G. H. Robinson^ 
showed that the fungi were entirely killed by 
watering the ground with ferrous sulphate solu- 
tion, 8 lb. dissolved in 50 gal. being applied to 
each 00 sq. yd. The application was repeated 
four times at intervals of one week, and then 
lime was applied at the rate of 1 ton an acre. 
This method would no doubt be too costlv for 
agricultural purposes, but it is the only direct 
method that has proved successful. [e. j. u.] 

Falconry! the art of training falcons to hunt 
winged or small ground game. See Hawking. 

Falcons. — Like other birds of pioy these 
forms chieflv subsist on mice and otlier small 
rodents, and are so far beneficial. They also 
destroy small birds, both of useful and harmful 
species. There are two native forms requiring 
notice, i.e. the Peregrine and the Kestrel. (1) 
Tlie Peregrine Falcon {Falco peregrinus) is about 
16 in. long, the male being rather smaller than the 
female. It breeds in late March or early April 
on a cliflf ledge, or it may be in the deserted 
nest of a rook or crow. The four yellowish eggs 
are shaded with orange or reddish-brown. It 
undoubtedly helps to keep down small rodents, 
but also preys on sea fowl, pigeons, and small 
singing birds, these last being mostly beneficial. 
Game and poultry are also attacked. It may be 
said in general that the good done outweighs the 
harm, except under speial circumstances. (2) 
The Kestrel or Windnover {Falco tinnunculm) 
is decidedly smaller than the preceding, but its 
nesting habits are similar, though the Dreeding 
season is later (end of April). The six eggs are 
usually of a rich-red colour, but are sometimes 
paler, with dark-red blotches. The Kestrel feeds 
almost entirely on rodents, small birds, beetles, 
and grasshoppers. According to most observers 
it is decidedly beneficial to agriculture, and does 
not merit persecution. [j. R. A. D.] 

FaIIi the term used to denote the slope or 

1 Journ. Bd. of Agric. 1907, p. 687. 


declivity in drains, ditches, or watercourses. A 
measure of land equal to 1 pole or perch is also 
called a fall. 

Fallow implies a period of rest or recupera- 
tion for land. The word is of Saxon origin, 
and, as an adjective, means pale-red or piile- 
yellow, hence fallow deer. This application of 
the word is naturally explained by the pale-red 
or yellow colour of ploughed land after expo- 
sure to the bleaching ana drying effects of the 
sun and wind. It graphically describes the 
appearance of a fallow field in contrast with 
cropped land, and refers especially to what we 
term bare fallow. In modern agriculture, * fal- 
low ' includes various systems of cultivation of 
a renovating character, such as the substitution 
for naked fallows, of ‘ roots ^ for consumption 
upon the land, or of green or fodder crops, to be 
ploughed in, or eaten by live stock. The various 
descriptions of fallow may be classified for con- 
venience as follows: — 

1. Bare or summer fallows. 

2. Root-crop fallows. 

3. Green-, or fodder-crop fallows. 

4. Half, or bastard fallows. 

These modifications have all the same object 
in view, namely the renovation of the land for 
the growth of corn or other exhausting crops. 
This preparation involves freeing the land from 
weeds, and restoring its fertility by exposure to 
atmospheric agencies, as well as by direct man- 
uring. The bare fallow is the oldest of these 
systems, and is frequently referred to in Levi- 
ticus and by the Prophets, who attached an 
allegorical meaning to the process. The land 
was to * enjoy her Sabbaths ’, and fallow or idle 
* ground ' was to be broken up in a moral sense. 
The original idea appears to have been that of 
complete vacation, and this would suggest till- 
age, for freeing the land from weeds, and for 
sowing. Systematic fallowing was understood 
at a very early period, and appears to have been 
introduced into southern Britain by the Romans, 
but only at a comparatively modern date into 
Scotland, where it has never been in high favour. 

The alternative of simple rest, or the abandon- 
ment of soil to natural pasturage, has always 
existed side by side with systematic fallowing. 
It was practised even in the last century in 
backward districts in England, and may be still 
employed in a slovenly and semi-conscious man- 
ner. It consists in allowing foul land to lie idle 
after a period of corn growing, and to remain 
under natural herbage for a sufficient period to 
restore its fertility, when it is again broken up 
and cropped. Suen is the crude system followed 
in new countries in which agriculture is prac- 
tised without regard to the teachings of science. 
It constitutes a sort of rough rotation, alternat- 
ing between com and grass, or periods of de- 
pletion and renovation, and is instructive as 
showing the natural recuperative power of soils. 

The theory of fallowing depends upon the 
existence of plant food in every soil, in two 
forms. These have been termed soluble and 
insoluble, available and potential, active and 
dormant. These expressions mean that plant 
food, in order to be available, must be soluble in 
water; and that exhaustion only means an in- 
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sufficient supply of soluble plant food. The pro- 
cess of solution is gradually effected by moisture, 
the action of frost, and other atmospheric forces, 
which act upon the insoluble plant food in the 
soil and render it available. The amount of 
soluble plant food in even fertile soils is ex- 
tremely small, although widely disti-ibuted. If, 
for example, a soil contains *1 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid, the amount available may only 
amount to *01. In the case of potash, *004 per 
cent, available, has been found sufficient for the 
requirements of a growing crop. 

It is the object of fallowing to restore the nor- 
mal proportion of available plant food through 
natural solution, aided bv systematic tillage. 
The process is acceleratea by exposing fresh 
surfaces to the air, and what might require 
several years of rest may be accomplished in a 
single season by repeated cultivations. Strictly 
speaking, fallowing draws upon the magazine of 
potential plant food in the soil, and, so far, it 
must tend to ultimate exhaustion. It is, how- 
ever, sometimes the practice to lime and manure 
fallows, so that the land becomes enriched by 
direct additions of fertilizing matter, as well as 
by the conversion of insoluble plant food into the 
soluble state. We have outlived the notion that 
land requires ‘rest’, for such an idea is incon- 
sistent with root cultivation. Boots are more 
exhausting than corn, as they require much 
larger supplies of all the principal constituents 
of plant tood. Land requires feeding, and does 
not demand rest. The bare fallow induces the 
natural accumulation of soluble plant food, and 
affords an opportunity for liberal manuring. 

The substitution of root crops for the older 
system is consistent with all the objects of fal- 
lowing. In the first place, root crops are sown 
in the summer or late spring, thus allowing an 
interval of at least seven months for tillage and 
cleaning between harvest and the season for 
sowing. Secondly, they are, and certainly always 
ought to be, liberally manured. Thirdly, they 
are singled, hand-hoed, and horse-hoed; and the 
land is thus kept clean. Lastly, they are fed 
upon the land or on the farm, in most cases 
with liberal additions of purchased food. They 
therefore fulfil the conditions required, and, in 
fa<jt, prove more than an equivalent for bare 
fallowing. Root crops have taken the place of 
bare fallows on all the lighter classes of land, 
and further encroachments have been made upon 
the fallow area of clay lands by the introduction 
of mangel wurzel, rape, kale, and cabbages, all 
of which are suitable for stiff soils. The bare 
fallow is restricted to clay-land districts, and 
holds its place in the estimation of many expert 
farmei's, especially in England. The area under 
this system of cultivation at the present time is 
about 300,000 ac. in England, but only 7000 ac. 
in Scotland, and it prevails for the most part in 
those counties which are situated on the great 
Cl^ formations. 

The reasons for the survival of bare fallowing 
are not always satisfactory, and become less evi- 
dent from dec^e to decade. Thorough drain- 
age steam cultivation, the introduction of new 
fodder crop^ ^d the necessity for economy, all 
tend to dimmish the area of idle land. On the 


other hand, certain classes of soil produce heavier 
wheat crops after bare fallowing than after roota 
and these latter are notoriously uncertain and 
expensive to produce on such soils. There is con- 
sequently a residuum which is subjected to the 
olofashioned plan. 

Next, as to green crops, grown for fallowing 
purposes, or tor what is above described as 
naif, bastard, or rag fallowing. 

These may be illustrated by the growth of 
winter vetches sown upon wheat stubbles, and 
subsequently removed from, or fed upon, the 
land. The ground is then ploughed, and worked 
into a proper condition for wheat, which con- 
cludes the work. This system may be applied 
to clover and grass seeds, first mown for hay, 
and then broken up, rag fallowed, and put into 
wheat. On light soils a variety of so-called 
‘catch crops’ (which see) are often sown after 
harvest, such as trifolium, winter rye, winter 
barley, and vetche^ and, after being consumed 
by sheep, the fold is broken up for roots. This 
is a fallowing system under which sheep are 
twice passed over the land. It is practised 
largely on the light soils of the Chalk forma- 
tion, and results in heavy corn crops even on 
thin, poor soils. 

The ploughing -in of green crops, such as 
white mustard, lupins, vetches, &c., effects a 
double purpose, as it both manures and cleans 
the land. Mustard grows very fast under suit- 
able conditions, and three crops may be sown 
and ploughed under during one summer. The 
luxuriant growth smothers Couch and other 
weeds, while the mass of vegetable matter en- 
riches the soil. Green-crop manuring has been 
a favourite theme with many writers, and is 
worthy of attention. There is some advantage 
in ploughing -in a fodder crop, as the entire 
mass is returned to the soil ; whereas if eaten 
by sheep, a certain pi’oportion is retained by 
the animals. This by no means disposes of the 
question, as sheep are often allowed extra food, 
and in other cases are run on adjacent land and 
folded on the fallow. It is, however, clear that, 
so far as the crop itself is concerned, all its 
manorial properties are returned intact to the 
soil when it is ploughed-in. 

Bare fallows, as already mentioned, are re- 
stricted to the stiffest descriptions of land, and 
the cultivations are modified accordingly. These 
consist in cleaning, pulverizing, and acting 
(sweetening) the soil. They are best accom- 
plished by repeated ploughings, in some cases 
as many as nine, but more ordinarily five are 
given. These ploughings are named, or were 
named in days when bare fallowing was more 
general, as follows: — 

1. ‘ Felly ing’, or fallowing out of stubbie, in 
February. 

2. Running back, or reversing the furrow, in 
April or May. 

3. Cross ploughing, in June or July. 

This brings the land up in large rough clods, 
which are harrowed (dragged) and turned over 
repeatedly. 

4. First gathering, or ploughing into 3- or 
4-y(L ridges. 

This is followed by the application of dung. 
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5. Seed furrow, or second gathering. 

This should be concluded in August, and the 
land is then ready for sowing. 

The land should be worked in such a manner 
as to expose rough clods to the action of the mid> 
summer sun, in order to roast or bake the soil, 
and thus effect the destruction of every green 
thing. The clods crumble down under the Less- 
ings, and the changes of temperature and con- 
ditions of moisture, and by seedtime the fallow 
should consist of a mixture of fine soil, suit- 
able for germination of the wheat, and clods 
lying on the surface. During winter these clods 
fall over the young wheat and prevent its being 
‘thrown out , Le. the exposure of the rootlets 
to the weather. 

In Essex as many as nine ploughing were 
formerly given, but the introduction of steam 
power and the necessity for economizing labour 
nave altered the routine considerably. It is not 
too much to say that the systematic working of 
fallows is less arduous and less guided by pre- 
scription than formerly, when precise directions 
were prescribed in farm agreements as to the 
number of ploughings and the manner in which 
they were to be given. 

A fallow, in some form, is still looked upon as 
a necessity — that is, a period of renovation and 
cleaning after a series of exhausting crops has 
been taaen. That a root crop during its growth 
is actually more exhausting than a corn crop is 
inconsistent with the idea of rest. The restor- 
ation of the roots to the land disposes to some 
extent of this difficulty, but if they are drawn 
off the field, they cannot fail to exhaust the soil. 
To grow roots successfully they must be liber- 
ally treated, and the general effect of their cul- 
tivation is no doubt renovating. Still, there are 
problems in connection with soil exhaustion 
which are yet unsolved; but there appears to be 
no scientific reason why the application of ferti- 
lizers should not enable corn crops to be grown 
in succession, without the intervention of bare 
fallows, or even of root fallows. The cleaning 
of the land is so important that it alone seems 
to justify a fallow at intervals. The treading 
of sheep is also beneficial on light soils, and so 
much is this the case that, on such soils, corn 
seems to require a previous folding. On the 
heavier and stiffer soils the advantage of folding 
is less evident, and even disapp^rs, or becomes 
injurious, and it is upon such soils that continu- 
ous corn cropping (or the continuous growth of 
saleable crops) may be carried out successfully, 
with the aid of fertilizers. 

In ordinary practice the interval between 
fallows varies from three to eight years. It is 
the recurrence of the fallow at regular intervals 
which marks off each rotation and completes 
each course. Thus the old three-field course 
consisted of bare fallow, wheat, and beans or 
oats. The four-course rotation involves roots 
(fallow J, barley, clover, and wheat; and a five- 
course is arrived at either by leaving the clover 
down a second year, or by tacking on an addi- 
tional com crop after the wheat See Bota- 

TIOK8. [j. Wr.l 

FaIIow DMr. — It is doubtful whether the 
Fallow Deei' {Cervui damoy Linn.) can be ac- 


counted tmly indigenous in the United King- 
dom. In the Pleistocene age this genus exists 
in England in common with the rest of western 
Europe, but it is now only to be found un- 
doubtedly wild in Spain and Portugal, the 
Cevennes Mountains, the Alps of Dauphin^, 
Rhodes, Greece, Sardinia, Persi^ and northern 
Palestine (Millais’s Mammals, iii, 140). 

In Great Britain there are at the present day 
upwards of four hundred royal or private parli 
where fallow deer are kept, some of these en- 
closures dating from very early times; and herds 
of these animals in a wild state exist in the New 
Forest, Epping Forest, and Rockingham Forest. 
In the present state of our knowledge it is im- 
possible to decide whether these are descended 
from an original indigenous stock. The proba- 
bility is that the fallow deer of the Pleistocene 
age did not survive the second glacial period in 
Britain; otherwise their remains would have 
been discovered where those of red deer, the 
roe, and the giant fallow deer (commonly called 
the Irish elk) are so abundant, namely in peat 
mosses and riverine deposits. For practical 
purposes, however, fallow deer have become 
as closely identified with our native fauna as 
pheasants, and would establish themselves in 
all suitable places were they allowed to do so. 
They have aone so in the valley of the Tay, 
where they were introduced about a hundred 
years ago; and they are also to be found in 
various parts of Sutherland and Argyll, and in 
the soutn-west of Ireland. But the presence of 
such large and destructive ground game cannot 
be tolerated in the neighbourhood of cultivation, 
nor is the constitution of fallow deer suflRciently 
robust to enable them, like red deer, to take 
refuge in the mountains. 

Fallow deer belong to the Damine group of 
the Cervidee, in which the upper incisors and 
canines are wanting. In colour they are very 
variable, but in the normal type the coat in 
summer is light-reddish-brown with large white 
spots, whence the name ‘ fallow’, from the Anglo- 
^xon fealUy fealoy signifying the colour of 
ploughed land. On the other hand, ‘fawn’, the 
young of the fallow, has lent its name to denote 
a pale warm brown. The neck is greyish -brown, 
sometimes spotted with white. A white hori- 
zontal line passes along the lower part of the 
ribs, and a olack line ^ong the spine from the 
crest to the end of rather a long tail, branch- 
ing out at the root of the tail t<o encircle the 
whit-e rump. The throat, ches^ belly, and inner 
surfaces oi the limbs are white, or nearly so. 
In winter the white spots vanish and the coat 
assumes a uniform brownish-grey, very dark in 
some anitnals, lighter in others. White fallow 
deer are not uncommon; there is also a melanic 
type, veiling to black, and every shade of 
variety occurs between the two extremes. The 
iris is hazel, and the horns have conspicuous 
bur and tray^ but usually no bay, becoming 
palmate towazds the extremity, with sevenu 
points on the margin and a back point on each 
norn. 

The following terms have been long in use to 
distinguish follow deer by sex and age, being 
fomiliar in Shakspere’s day: — 
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Male. Female. 

FIntyaar ... a fawn. Fintyear ... a fawn. 
Seoondyaar ... aprioket. Second year ... ategg. 
Third year ... aioreL Third year! , 

Fourth year ... aeore. and after/ *•'*'«*• 

The sexes of red deer and their young are 
spoken of as hart or stag, hind and calf ; those 
of fallow deer as buck, doe, and fawn. It is 
reckoned a great solecism to interchange these 
terms. 

The size of fallow deer depends much upon 
food and exposure. A good buck should stand 
about 37 in. high at the shoulder, measure about 
68 in. from nose to tip of tail, and weigh about 
10 st. clean ; but in good parks they get very fat, 
and Mr. Millais records the following top weights 
from the three kingdoms; Scotland, DrunHan- 
rig, 18 st.; England, Petworth, 16 st.; Ireland, 
Colebrooke, 15 st. 3 lb. (Mammals, hi, 137). The 
finest head he ever saw was carried by a buck 
at Petworth in Sussex, the length of horn being 
29^ in., circumference of beam 5 in., breadth 
between tips 17 in., and points 27 in number. 

Calving oegins in J une. The bucks cast their 
horns in May the older animals first, the prickets 
following in June. They are clear of velvet in 
August, but it is not till October that their 
necks begin to swell, and at the end of that 
month the advent of the rutting season is an- 
nounced by the bucks ‘belling, or making a 
sound aptly described by Mr. Millais as some- 
thing between a prolonged grunt and a bark. 
They fight fiercely for the does, but the encounter 
seldom ends fatally, as it often does in a duel 
between red stags, the antlers of the fallow buck 
being much less formidable weapons than those 
of the stag. Bucks are not often dangerous to 
human beings at this season, though it is prudent 
to be prepared for exceptions, as when a hair- 
dresser called Sadler was attacked by a buck in 
Greenwich Park in November, 1905, and died 
of the injuries he received. 

As beasts of the chase, fallow deer are said 
to be more difficult of approach when truly wild 
than are red deer, and tnis has been the cause 
of their survival in the New Forest. They were 
strictly preserved there till the middle of the 
19th centurv, when Parliament, in response to 
complaints by farmers and owners of common 
rights, decreed their abolition, reserving at the 
same time 10,000 aa for planting. A great 
slaughter of deer took place in consequence, but 
the keepers failed to extirpate them. A few 
always managed to find refuge in the woodlands 
adjoining the Forest, enou^ to provide sport 
with a pack of hounds which Mr. Lovell nad 
form^ to assist in the work of extermination. 
As time went on, the 10,000 ac. of plantation 
grew up to make a secure harbour for the deer, 
and by this means a sufficient number have been 
preserved to provide sport with hounds every 
spring and autumn. 

The so-called Irish Elk (Ckrrta Hart) 

is now recognized as a gigantic' fallow deer, 
which, thoi^h long extinct everywhere, sur- 
vived from Pleistooene times as a contemporary 
with man, in some parts, at least, of the United 
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Kingdom. None of the Cervidss on the earth at 
the present time come near this splendid crea- 
ture in bulk and stature. The male stood from 
6^ to 7 ft. high at the shoulder, and carried 
enormous antlei^ many of which have been re- 
covered measuring each upwards of 6 ft long 
with a beam 13 in. in circumference and 18 to 
28 points, the palmated ends being sometimes 
24 in. in widtL From tip to tip ^e spread of the 
antlers is as much as 9 ft 5 in. It is amazing 
to think of the prodigious vitality and strength 
and the amount of sustenance required, to en- 
able a creature to grow and cast annually these 
enormous appendages. Perfect skeletons have 
been recovered from lacustrine deposits in Ire- 
land and the Isle of Man; remains have also 
been found in the south of Scotland, but they 
are very rare and badly preserved in the Eng- 
lish river gravels. [h. m.] 

False Acacia. See Acacia. 

False Brome, a creeping perennial grass 
belonging to the genus Brachypodium. See 
Brachypodium. 

False Qld| a malady in sheep produced bv 
the larvae of the Sheep Nasal Bot (CEitrm ovw) 
The constant irritation and immense suffering 
caused by the presence of these grubs in tlto 
nasal passages produces symptoms closely allied 
to those of Sturdy or Gid, and hence the name 
‘ False Gid’. 

False Heath. See Fabiaka. 

False Oat QrasSf a tall perennial fibrous- 
rooted grass somewhat resemoling the oat in 
external appearance, and hence the name ‘ False 
Oat’. See Arrhenatherum. 

False Quarter.— Tlie term ‘ false quarter’ 
is applied to a horse’s foot in which such a 
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serious injury has occurred to the horn-secreting 
band (coronet) as to leave a permanent division 
or deep fissure running from top to bottom of 
the hoof wall. The new horn on each side of 
the fossa is more or less imperfect, and the wall 
less resistant to external injury or concussion 
on hard roads. Although a certain amount of 
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accommodation ia reached, and in the case of 
long upright feet much uskul work is possible, 
a horse with false quarter is unsound and an 
undesirable purchase. The presence of false 
quart^ may be attributed in most instances 
to quittor, or tread, frostbite, or other violence 
sumcient to destroy the hom-secreting papillae. 
A bar shoe affords protection against separation, 
and ring leathers reduce concussion and are 
therefore recommended. There is no radical 
cure, as the defect is due to loss of structure 
and substitution of other material. [h. l.|| 

Fan Barlay, a two-rowed barlej^ belonging 
to the race Hordetm sativum distvchon. See 
Barley. 

Fanner. See Winnowing Machine. 

Fsu^y. — Fai’cy is now recognized as a form 
or variety of glanders (see Glanders), and it is 
desirable for owners to know this and avoid 
misunderstandings with the local authorities, to 
whom notice must be given as with the other 
form of glanders. Farcy sometimes takes an 
acute form with corded swellings of the lym- 
phatic vessels in a limb or limbs, and with much 
constitutional disturbance; or with less active 
symptoms remains chronic. In both cases there 
are characteristic swellings, known as * buds’ 
and containing matter. 

It is unfortunate that inflammatory oedema, 
or * Monday morning leg ’, called also ‘ weed ’ 
and a ‘shot of grease’, should too have been 
called farc^, or water farcy, as the latter has 
no connection with it, although resembling acute 
farcy in the sudden and painful swelling of the 
limb. The buds are not present, and should 
distinguish the one from the other. A confused 
nomenclature results from the fact that horse 
doctors were formerlv uneducated men, although 
many were very useful in their day. [h. l.] 

FAiXlel Bound. — The third stomach or com- 
partment of the stomach in ruminants, called 
fardel, farthing, maniplies, and omasum, besides 
some other names of quite local application, is 
liable to become impacted with dry in nutritious 
substances and bring about acute indigestion. 
When a •shortage of nay corresponds with low 
prices for imported maize, and the latter is too 
freely substituted, much disease of the kind re- 
sults. In diy summers and on rough pastures, 
cattle make up in bulk what they lack in quality, 
and in the amence of sufficient water, the ail- 
ment called Fardel Bound is a not infrequent 
penalty. Loss of cud is the first prominent 
symptom, then constipati5n, and in the case 
of cows, loss of milk. The animal assumes a 
wooden attitude, standing for a long time in 
a listless wav, and as if stiff all over, grinds 
its teeth, and emits a grunt at the end of each 
expiration. Suitable treatment is usuaJlv suc- 
cessful, unless Fardel Bound is connected with 
other digestive difficulties or specific diseases. 
Small doses of linseed or castor oil at frequent 
abort intervals are prefeiTed to the more power- 
fully cathartic action of aloes, but the latter 
drug ia still much esteemed for the purpose 
bv ddfaahioned practitioners, and given in doses 
of 1 to 3 oz., with ^ to 1 lb. of salts, and large 
volumes of water. [h. l.] 

Farina or Potato Btaroh is (Stained 


from the tobera of the potato, wUeb contain 
about SOjper omt of stara and 76 per cent of 
water. Tne starch exists as minute graine in 
the large starch cells, the cell walls of which 
have to be broken before the grains can be 
washed out. The potato skin contains some 
fat and colouring matter, but no starch. The 
extraction of starch from the potato forms a 
very important industry. 

To obtain the starch, the tubers are first care- 
fully washed to get rid of sand and adhering 
dirt. This is generally done in a revolving wire 
drum, inside of which are revolving wire or 
bristle brushes, which both scrub ana rub the 
potatoes together as the drum turns. The dirt 
IS carried away by sprays of running water. 
After cleansing, the tubers are placed in a ma- 
chine, where they are rasped and lacerated by 
revolving knife edges or scrapers. 

The pulp formed consists of starch and cellu- 
lose fibre. It is placed in a series of shaking 
sieves, and the starch washed out with fine jets 
of running water. The milky liquor is further 
passed through a sieve with 50 meshes to the 
linear inch, for retaining any fibre. The starch 
suspended in the wash water is then run into 
tanas, where it is allowed to settle. The heavy 
material with any sand separates out first. Dif- 
ferent grades of starch are got according to the 
purity. 

The pulp is dried and pressed, then used as 
cattle food. Potato starch is sometimes obtained 
by the ‘rotting process’. In this process the 
sliced potato is kept in a warm room ; fermen- 
tation soon starts, whereby the cell walls decom- 
pose. This allows the starch grains to be readily 
washed out. The starch is separated and puri- 
fied by the same method as described aoove. 
In this process much care is necessary that the 
fermentation does not attack the starch. 

The wash water from potato starch is rich in 
potash, phosphates, and albuminous matter, and 
IB in consequence of manurial value. 

Farina or potato starch has a glistening white 
appearance, and has a crisp feeling when pressed 
between the fingers. Examined under a micro 
scope it will be seen to consist of minute grains 
round in shape, with concentric markings. L 
contains from 16 to 20 per cent of water. It if 
used largely for sizing, and produces when boilec 
in water a thicker paste than any other starch 
consequently it is more economical than othei 
starches for making starch paste. It is aaic 
that farina induces mildew in cotton goods t< 
a smaller extent than any other starch, because 
of the small amount of nitrogenous matter v 
contains. It is also used in preference to othe] 
starches for the manufacture of British gum 
Farina contains about 63 per cent of starch. 

[r. a, b.] 

Farm, Daslrabla aad UndMlrmbta 

— ^The character, situation, and tenure of a fam 
are all important considerations in connectioi 
with its profitable occupation. However skilfu 
the management, it is often found impossible U 
farm to a profit, if the conditions are unfavour 
able. It is an axiom among {mactical men tha 
rent is secondary importance if the land i 
good and the holding desirable; and this fedinj 
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le in4iei4*d tl» fwqwwi rf ortBm 

that It is better to pay a bM rant fcnr good land 
than no rent for baa land. A low rent is no 
doabt an important oonoeaiion, and there are 
many cases, espemlly on large properties, where 
rents are intendonally low, and fixed upon a 
basia anitable to prices even in bad times. A 
distinction shonla be made between bad land 
and poor land, for the former is always to be 
avoi<^, and in these days has in many cases 
passed out of cnltivation. Poor land may pos- 
sess many of the virtues of poverty. It may be 
grateful and responsive to benefits conferred, 
and capable of producing heavy crons under 
good management. Such crops are, however, 
maintained at a high level at a considerable 
and constant expenoiture, and it is evident that 
this is practically equivalent to a rent. On the 
other hand, good land will stand severe crop- 
ping without heavy outlay, and therefore may 
De as cheap as low-rented land. 

The productive power of land represents its 
quality, but its character depends upon its degree 
of stiffness or retentiveness. Rich clay land 
is certainly desirable, but so also is rich light 
land. Of the two classes, a light or medium 
soil is preferable, as entailing less expense and 
less risk. A rich loam, suitable for potatoes, 
roots, corn, and clover, which will stand sheep 
folding is more profitable than a stiff clay of 
equal productive power. A high proportion of 
grass land is also desirable in these days, say 
one- third or one-half of the total area, as tend- 
ing to reduce the labour bill (both manual and 
horse), and to render milk production possible. 

To be desirable, a farm must be well situated, 
and this expression is more comprehensive than 
might at first appear. It means that the land 
should lie favourably for the reception of sun- 
light, i.e. slope to the south, south-east, or 
south-west (see Exposure); that it should not 
be elevated too highly above the sea level — 
not more, for example, than 600 to 800 ft. ; that 
it should be level or gently undulating, and free 
from precipitous or steep gradients, and that it 
shouki be well supplied with water. 

These may be regarded as natural advantages, 
but there are others equally important, but 
accidental rather than due to nature. Among 
these may be mentioned the following considera- 
tions, the absence of any of which would be 
enough to condemn a hol(&ig. First there must 
be a sufficient supply of labour within reason- 
able distance ; second, good roads, railways, and 
facilities for marketing produce; third, ample 
cottage accommodation tor resident farm ser- 
vants ; fourth, well-arranged and modern farm 
buildings ; and last, but not least, a good house. 
In the same category may be included good 
fences, free watercourses, and good farm r^tds. 
U the reader imagines a farm grossly deficient 
in any one of these points, he will at once per- 
ceive that the bolding could not be desirable 
unless taken at a nominal rent. 

Size of Holdiwo. — Large arable farms are 
moatfy found in light -hum districts, and are 
often associated with sheep-farming. They are. 
ptesuniab^, naturally dr^ed, and healthy souna 
sheep buid. The rente are low, and range from 


5t. per acre tip to three or four times timt amount, 
acoor^g to their situation and quality. Th^ 
often incuude some good low-l 3 ring pastures fitted 
for cows, and the pi^uoe consists of sheep, wool, 
com, and milk. If well situated these farms are 
certainly desirable, and are generally occupied 
by prosperous tenants. Such are the cnalk farms 
01 Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and the southern 
counties, often over 1000 ac. in extent. 

Gay land, if not too stiff in character, is well 
adapted for potato cultivation, and produces good 
crops of all Kinds. It is also an excellent oasis 
for permanent pasture, and is better a^pted for 
Shorthorns and other well-bred cattle than light 
land. Gay farms are usually of smaller size than 
the previous class, being often of 150 to 300 ac. 
in extent. They require special knowledge as 
to tillage and management, but in good hands 
may prove desirable Holdings. 

In selecting a farm, all the above points should 
be kept in view, but, in addition to them, infor- 
mation should be obtained upon the following 
points : — 

(1) The amount of the annual pa 3 nment 8 in 
the form of rates, rural and urban, educational 
and sanitary, sea walls or embankments, or other 
burdens of an unexpected and unusual character. 
(2) The custom of the estate with reference to 
game preservation and sporting rights, which 
as far as possible should be retained in the 
hands of the tenant. This is not unreasonable 
in the case of farms at a distance from the land- 
lord’s residence. 

From what has been stated, desirability in 
a holding seems to be summarized as the aggre- 
gate of characters possessed by land of moderate 
or good quality, fairly rented, well equipped, well 
watered, well situated, safe-cropping, neither too 
heavy nor too light, and not suoject to excessive 
rating. [j. Wr.] 

Farm Accounts. See Accounts. 

Farm Bulldlnigs. See Buildings, Farm. 

Farmer.— The position and the work of 
the farmer differ widely in different parts of 
the kingdom. In places he is a producer of 
grain, hay, and stock. Elsewhere he is largely 
a stock-breeder or a feeder. In certain districto 
dairying or sheep^farming is the staple mdustry. 
Many mrmers give a fair amount of attention 
to hops or hard or soft fruit, potatoes or poul- 
try. Some do a great deal of work in seed pro- 
duction ; others have gone in for a sort of market 
gardening. It is recognized that within recent 
years the kind of fanning followed in some dis- 
tricts has changed ; in others it is obviously in 
process of change. It is not only the kind of 
stock and crop that are found to be different 
as we journey through the kingdom; methods of 
husbandry and the technology are &\bo dissimilar. 
Barns, for instance, which are used in some parts 
for corn—a word, by the way, whidi does not 
mean the same thing all over the country — are 
in other places utilized for the storage of bay. 
The phrase, ‘the custom of the county’, illus- 
trates how sectional farming practice Is in this 
country. It is no doubt the complicated geolo- 
gical history of Great Britain wbidi is respon- 
sible in no small degree for differences in farm- 
ing ways. The work of a farmer obvionsly 
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Taries a great deal according to the size of his 
holding. There are fanners who have hardly 
any laoour beyond that of their own families. 
Others have enough land to keep them almost 
all day in the saddle ; yet others find it necessary 
to employ an overseer or a bailiff. One thing, 
however, all farmers have in common, and that 
is the need of a long training on the land. The 
novice should not draw a false impression from 
the fact that the agricultural colleges, before 
awarding their certificates, specify that the can- 
didate shall have spent a certain amount of time 
on a farm. Other experience of farming, beyond 
such incidental acquaintance with it, is impera- 
tive. Within recent years the opportunities of 
scientific instruction put in the way of those 
who would enter farming have been greatly ex- 
tended and cheapened. Information on this head 
may be obtained on application to the various 
agricultural colleges and other centres of agri- 
cultural instruction. (See Education, Agri- 
cultural.) Every year the necessity grows 
for such scientific training, either at colleges 
or winter schools, or by home reading. No 
man can farm intelligently nowadays who 
has not some acquaintance with the elements 
of agricultural geology, botany, chemistry, and 
bacteriology, while tne value of a certain ac- 
quaintance with animal physiology and path- 
ology is patent. Nevertheless, men witn no 
scientific knowledge have farmed with a large 
measure of success. Their returns might have 
been larger, however, had they had some science 
at their disposal. Artificial manures cannot be 
applied to the land, nor can feedingstuffs be 
used in the most economical way, without a 
knowledge of the why and wherefore. In the 
choice and use of implements and machinery, in 
which recent years have seen such improve- 
ments, technical knowledge also comes in use- 
ful. A knowledge of science is of special value 
when the conditions of farming are changing. 
Some acquaintance with the scientific facts \^i(m 
underlie successful manuring, feeding, and till- 
age are not only of the first importance eco- 
nomically, but add immensely to tne interest of 
the work of the agriculturist. Farming, when 
rightly followed, can be made perfectly satisfy- 
ing as an intellectual pursuit Those who do 
not see to it that the younger generation of 
farmers is encouraged to seek scientific education 
incur a grave responsibility. The country dis- 
tricts can never be what they might be, unless 
those concerned in rural industrialpursuits find 
them sufficient not only from a financial but 
from an intellectual point of view. No one 
desires to deny the tarmer recreation in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but his daily work 
rightly understood should not only be a means 
or making money, but furnish him with an ab- 
sorbing interest in life. Many extreme things 
have Men written about the necessity of scien- 
tific knowledge; the true motto of the farmer 
is that of the Royal Agricultural Society, 

‘ Practice with science*. In order to be success- 
ful it is necessary for a farmer not only -to have 
practical knowledge, along with as much scien- 
tific knowledge as he can obtain, but for him 
to have the qualifications of a business man. 


-Farming 

Material though the losses may be through a 
farming practice which may be behind the 
times, or lack scientific knowledge, or be sub- 
ject to unfavourable weather conditions, they 
cannot be greater than the losses which may be 
experienced through an inability to buy or sell 
well. It is little good growing fine crops or 
producing fine stock if the work is done too 
expensively or if the crops of stock cannot be 
sold to advantage. A farmer, whatever else he 
is, must be under present commercial conditions 
a good trader. He must also be a business 
man in the administration of his farm. He 
must further have the knack of managing men. 
And, of course, he must cherish an affection for 
country life, and be content to live long and 
laborious daya P H. c. *] 

Farming.— The attractions of the oldest 
industry are obvious. At the worst the farmer 
has a very large proportion of his food, not a 
little of his firing, and a comfortable home. Even 
when his income is small he is able to live in a 
position of some dignity. His house stands in 
its own grounds, he has people to work for him, 
and he has a horse and trap. Beyond this, he 
lives largely an open-air life, and he is his own 
master. If he cares for sport he can indulge 
it inexpensively, and he can be hospitable with- 
out a heavy drain on his resources. It is no 
wonder that, contemplating all these attractions 
of the farmer’s life, the townsman should often 
be envious of it. He fails, of course, to see the 
other side of the picture. The best will and 
the best knowledge fail in farming when the 
weather is unpropitious. The management of 
farm hands, of land and of stock, calls for a 
high degree of skill and constant watchfulness. 
Frequently a large capital is bringing in an 
inconsiderable rate of interest. Recent legis- 
lation and a more enlightened custom of the 
county ; measures directed towards making the 
labouring class more satisfied with its position, 
and more equal to it; invention and scientific 
discovery, and improved facilities for buying 
and selling are doing much to ease the farmer’s 
task. But the farming business remains one 
of no little difficulty. Thousands of well-inten- 
tioned business people from the towns, who 
loved the country and had money to lay out, 
have failed to show a financial return on their 
farming. It is a profession in which those who 
follow it must learn early and be always learn- 
ing. It is rare to meet anyone who is not a 
farmer who fully realizes the demands made 
on the knowledge, skill, and character of those 
engaged in agriculture. Like all businesses, it 
has DMn affected by the competition of countries 
which, for various reasons, have been able to 
produce its commodities more cheaply. But the 
circumstances in which farmers carry on their 
business— in many cases imperfectly capitalized ; 
remote from one another and unaccustomed to 
the use of some of the machinery by whi<^ 
business men in cities keep in touch with pro- 
gress; little given, as a class, to reading much 
or to literary expression ; disposed by the teach- 
ings of long experience to be slow to change their 
methods, and hei^tarily inclined to rely on the 
counsel of a landed class, which has too often. 
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perhaps, unduly exalted the value of State assist- 
ance — have prevented agriculturists moving as 
rapidly with the times as some urban industries, 
so placed as to be more alert Nevertheless, 
the farming of Great Britain is a business with 
more capit^ in it than is common in much of 
the farming of the Continent, and, as the pro- 
duce returns bear witness, the yields here are 
in advance of the countries which are some- 
times held up, a little indiscriminately, as ex- 
amples. A visit to one of the ^reat societies’ 
shows, an acquaintance with the number of 
agricultural societies in existence, and with the 
value of the meat and milk produced and of the 
stock exported, also help to bring home the high 
degree of efficiency attained by the agricultural 
industry. That there is scope, however, for the 
further application of business principles seems 
to be proved. But what is commonly over- 
looked oy business men who prescribe the busi- 
ness methods of town enterprises for rural in- 
dustry is that in farming it is impossible to 
organize things on a factory basis; there must 
always be an element of give and take, due to 
the weather and the human factor. It is im- 
possible, a^in, for the most business-like and 
well-capitalized farmer to go into the details 
in his bookkeeping, which can be reached with 
no great difficulty in manufacturing concerns. 
The exact cost of some operations and of certain 
produce cannot be exactly set down because it 
cannot be ascertained. But many farmers might 
advantageously do more brn^kkeeping. There are 
other farmers who, not mei'ely by a more enter- 
piising expenditure, but by putting themselves 
in touch with the most up-to-date methods, 
might obtain better returns. This applies not 
only to manures, feedingstuffs, and stock and 
machinery, but to management; in the matter 
of buildings, the relation of tenant and landlord 
complicates matters. Although in many districts 
the most economical methods of buying and sell- 
ing are still to seek, farming, in the hands of 
the efficient and the adequately financed, does 
not return, under reasonable conditions, a less 
satisfactory dividend on capital than the average 
of industrial pursuits; and if it is a business 
entailing more anxiety than many others, it is 
also one of many attractions, lasting interest, 
and no little honour. See also Farming, Systems 
OF. t‘^. c.’] 

Farmlniffy Systems of.— 

Arable Cattle-farming 

Just as summer grazing is associated with 
pasturage, so is the winter fattening of cattle 
inseparably connected with arable land. On all 
light soils, suitable for folding, sheep are to be 
preferred to cattle ; but on strong lands, which 
are injured rather than benefited by treading, 
and are also particularly improved in texture 
by applications of faimyard manure, beef pro- 
duction tak^ the place of sheep-farming. The | 
winter grazing of cattle is an important feature 
in mix^ farming, but in some cases it occupies 
such a commanding position as to stamp itself as 
the principal feature of the business. The ad- j 
vantages of winter grazing of cattle are inferior j 
to of sheep fattening, because the expenses | 


are heavier, while, strange as it may appear, 
at the same time the value of beef has for 
many years been considerably lower than that 
of mutton, (^ttle require housing and litter, 
besides more individual attention, and are con- 
sequently more expensive to maintain than 
sheep. The conclusion therefore appears in- 
evitable, that wherever sheep can be substi- 
tuted for cattle they will be preferi’ed. On the 
other hand, in situations where folding is in- 
jurious to the land, and, as is usually the 
farmyard manure is thought necessary to miti- 
gate its stiffness, cattle fattening will be resorted 
to. In this connection the reader may find it 
interesting to refer to the article below on ‘ Con- 
tinuous Corn Growing’, as land of stiff character 
might possibly pay better if more exclusively 
devoted to corn, with the aid of artificial man- 
ures, than to cattle fattening in winter. The 
system of manuring through dung is, however, 
deeply rooted in the minds, and we may almost 
say in the affections, of farmers. No one can say 
that farmyard manure is not the best possible 
application for stiff land, just as sheep manuring 
is allowed to be the best for light soils ; and the 
conseqjuence is that both systems are firmly 
established. Tlie manure produced is the best 
apology for carrying out a systeni which in 
itself 18 alleged to be carried out at a direct 
loss, or rather expense. 

The value of dung is incalculable, because no 
one has yet limited the le^th of time during 
which it continues to act. Tlie late Dr. Ander- 
son of Glasgow rated it as highly as I2s. per 
ton. On the other hand, 5 a per ton is a more 
ordinary estimate of its value. If it were not 
for the manure, cattle fattening on arable land 
would certainly entail a loss, and the system 
must therefore be regarded as a means of keep- 
ing up the fertility of land. This conclusion 
may be considered as sound, with the exception 
of cases in which the cattle are particularly well 
bought and sold. 

The haulage of roots, and their cleaning and 
preparation, and the carting b^k of manure to 
the land, are serious items, as is also the waste 
of both food and fertilizing matter, all of which 
are obviated by sheep folding. 

In examining the systems of winter cattle 
feeding employed, the root crop is an impor- 
tant consideration. In Scotlandf and the north 
of England these crops are not only abundant 
but of high quality, and are capable of fatten- 
ing cattle alone, or with very little assistance. 
Straw is also in many cases unmarketable, and 
of higher nutrient value in the north than it is 
in hotter climates. Turnips and straw constitute 
the principal feeding materials in Scotland, and 
have often been declared to be the cheapest 
available foods. On a diet of roots and straw, 
aided by moderate amounts of cake and meal, it 
is possible that cattle fattening may be profit- 
able, and it is significant that in ^tland the 
number of bullocxs fed varies principally with 
the bulk of the root crop. In the southern 
counties of England neither roots nor straw can 
be depended upon to anything like the same de- 
gree (mangel-wurzel excepteo), and the system , 
of feeding assumes a much more artificial and .. 
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expensive character. It involves chaff-cutting, 
pulping, and a larger proportion, of artificial 
foods, and is less likely to prove directly re- 
munerative. The effect of an abundant ixiot 
crop upon the prospects of cattle feeders is 
double-edge^ for it was once remarked by a 
Norfolk agriculturist that three good root crops 
in succession would ruin any grazier, the idea 
being that the higher prices for store stock con- 
sequent upon gocS-keep prospects, would eat up 
all the profits from fattening. 

The dubious results obtained from cattle fat- 
tening in winter have induced many graziers 
to alter their practice in favour of cow -keeping, 
and the la^^g away of land to pasture. The 
case may be readily stated, and is as follows. 
Tillies are expensive, and the price of wheat 
has miled to supply the remuneration which at 
one time might naturally be expected. Laying 
land down to grass abolishes both these dis- 
abilities, and at the same time opens a prospect 
of selling milk at an immediate profit. This is 
in all respects more advantageous than bullock 
feeding, tor it must be remembered that even 
if the former is so conducted as to be profitable, 
the profits must necessarily be deferred until 
the manure has had time to act on future crops. 
Manure produced in winter cannot yield a profit 
for at least a year, while the roots and straw 
required in the process run backwards into an- 
other vear. It therefore appears fairly evident 
that tne winter grazing of cattle is to be ranked 
among the less profitable systems of agriculture, 
and must tend to disappear in favour of sheep- 
farming wherever practicable, cow-keeping, and 
permanent pastures. 

Arable cattle-farming may easily assume the 
character of dairying, and much has been written 
upon this aspect of the subject. Tillage land is 
unquestionably of great assistance where a large 
herd of cows are kept, and in some cases tne 
area of pasture mav be comparatively small. 
Such crops as mangel-wurzel, cabbages, vetches, 
lucerne, &c., may grown for milk production, 
and corn cannot be dispensed with on account 
of the straw. The object would be to leave 
fattening alone, and devote the produce of the 
farm to milking -cows, and in many cases the 
change would be beneficial. 

Cows make excellent use of their food, and 
the milk is a constant source of ready cash. It 
is generally allowed that milk selling is profit- 
able, if only because it appears safe from foreign 
competition, and, we must hope, from the error 
of over-production. A system of arable-land 
dairying is therefore worthy of attention and 
encouragement, [j. wr.] 

Carse-land Farming 

Cultivation of the low-lying clayey alluvial 
soils of Scotland, or 'the carse lands as they are 
termed, is work which demands special training. 
Field operations have to be well timed, because 
the success not only of a single crop but of a 
rotation de^nds so very largely on the con- 
dition of the soil at times of ploughing, har- 
rowing, and seeding. North of the Border no 
classes of land have fallen so much in rent 
sinoe the prosperous ’sixties and early ’seventies 


of the'p^t century as have the retentive clays 
of Gowrie and Stirling, Lower Stratheam, and 
Berwickshire. In popular language, such tracts 
have been almost killed by expense of p^uc- 
tion, and low prices for produce. Working of 
the flat clays is not only directly slow and toil- 
some ; it is restricted in a special degree by the 
nature of the weather. That adds to expense 
of cultivation. On light friable soils with a 
fair slope and suitable roads, two pairs of horses 
are generally quite sufficient for 120 to 130 ac. 
cropped in a five- or six-course rotation with 
one section under roots, but on a typical carse 
farm two pairs are rather overweignted with 
100 ac. 

In the Carse of Gowrie the standard rotation 
for the genuine clay is an eight-course, which 
works out as follows: (1) Summer fallow, (2) 
wheat, (3) beans, (4) wheat, (5) green crop 
(mostly swedes and turnips), (6) barley (sown 
down), (7) hay, (8) oats. Tne best wheat almost 
as a rule is after fallow which has been kept 
well stirred and clean during the long days. 
At an odd time the ‘bean wheat’, however, is 
the bulkier and better of the two. That may 
happen as result of an early season. If the bean 
crop is off the land by the end of September, 
ploughing of the bean stubble is overtaken under 
the best possible conditions, and seeding is fin- 
ished witli the proper amount of moisture in 
the ground. Should October and November be 
extremely wet, fall sowing of wheat after beans 
runs risks of disaster through attacks of slugs. 
Cautious men, therefore, hold off and wait till 
spring for seeding down with oats. 

Hand -sowing is still much practised on the 
strong carse lands, because a man can frequently 
step out in the mornings and overtake his work 
quite well, while the sowing machine may not 
act with perfect fieedom until the day is far 
advanced. On the clay also, a smart shower is 
apt to clog the machine for a short time. As 
a general rule, beans are ploughed in with a 
moderate furrow, so far as the Carse of Gowrie 
is concerned, and it is seldom that the wheat 
stubble has had any dressing except fifteen tO' 
twenty loads of fresh dung in autumn or well- 
rotted dung in spring — tne spring treatment 
having the almost regular preference. On the 
clays the preparation of the land for green crope 
is specially trying and laborious when a mild 
winter is followed by a wet spring. Bapid 
transitions from wetness to drought are sdso 
prone to throw ordinary methods of calculation 
out of gear. Little good can be done under such 
conditions. When a good shower comes to the 
relief, work is once more attacked with vigour. 
It is rather the exception to see regular brairda 
of swedes or common turnips all over the carse 
Ismds of Scotland. The rule is to find partial 
failures as results of first sowing. Should ^otch 
clay- land swedes come through the summer 
without much stinting, th^ frequently dev6lop< 
into very good crops, ana it falls to be said 
that yellow turnips continue to ^ow on carse 
land several weeks longer than ^e loamy soil 
average. On the clay, however, the feeding 
value of the roots can never be put as first* 
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Ome-luid WW is nsiiallj bol^ in straw, 
^boid* in grain, ana up to a fairly hi^ standard 
in qnartero per acre. The sample is not so 
fad^it as that from thin sharp soils which are 
not overdone with manur^ and broadly put, its 
best outlet is towards distilling, in whicm depfurt> 
nient it ranks rather under the product from the 
b^ early ooast-eide loamy soils. For production 
of high-class stable hay the carse lands of Scot- 
land are unexcelled. In Gowrie, rye grasses 
and mixed clovers are the regular blend. The 
rye grass is mainly perenniad, and the clovers 
are mostly the Bed and Dutch varieties. Oats 
of the Potato and Hamilton varieties, which 
thrive so well on loamy soils, are quite unsuit- 
able for clays, as they tend to *B^ge* on the 
latter, but many other varieties — two or three 
of the old and several of the new— are profitable 
on the carse lands, and produce ample bulk of 
straw along with plenty of grain. 

Most of the Carse of Stirling land is not so 
stitf as the average of the Gk)wrie expanse. Still, 
sections of the soil near the windings of the 
Forth are of a sticky, difiScult nature to handle. 
The Carse of Stirling specializes considerably in 
growing timothy hay and mash lam (beans and 
oats mixed). The ordinary rotation is: (l)Oat8, 
(2) fallow or green crop, (3) wheat, (4) beans, 
(5) barley (sown down), (6) rye grass and clover 
hay. The bare summer fallow is, of course, 
taken on sections of very stiff land. In place 
of the rye grass and clover hay there may be 
timothy, which is allowed to lie down for four 
or five years. It is topdressed at the fall, and 
yields the heaviest of the hay crops when pro- 
perly managed. When the timothy break is 
ploughed up, the sowing is with oats; then 
come beans or mashlam, follow'ed again by oats, 
the succeeding break being fallow or green 
crop. 

Although the carse lands of Scotland are 
generally classed as clays, they contain loamy 
sections which are quite easily wrought. In the 
neighbourhood of !^rol, for instance, there are 
sections of very fine deep loam over bands of 
gravel. A farm which contains the two classes 
of soil is wrought in separate courses. The 
ordinary rotation for the loam is a six — three 
sections in grain, one in potatoes, one in tur- 
nips, and one in liay. Some prefer a seven. In 
that case they cut little if any hay, but take 
two years pasture. On the clay they follow the 
usual eight-course. 

The all-clay holding in the carse -land district 
is not for a man wiui stock-breeding predilec- 
tions, but it produces great bulk of winter feed- 
ing. In most cases, carse -land farmers have 
reasonable freedom in selling off straw and tur- 
nips, but those who farm high prefer to keep a 
full stock of cattle in winter and spring, ana to 
sell their siuplus of wheat straw. The wintered 
cattle are eitner sold off in forward condition at 
tlie beginning of the grazing season, or finished 
as fat animals between spring and early summer. 
Carse-land humming gives ample scope for judg- 
ment and energy. Its existing disadvantages, 
even in face of moderate rents, are heavy work- 
ing expenses and low priott for produce. 


OATTLB-aRAZIKO FaRXINO 

The Grazier is always associated with the 
fattening of cattle on grass. He may be a 
raiser c* young stock, or a keeper of daily 
cattle; but these occupations may be carried 
on upon an inferior class of pastures, and t^ 
distinctive character of grazing is confined to 
beef production in summer. It can only be 
prosecuted upon land and herbage of rich 
character, ana is therefore confined to certain 
districts and counties. There is little of this 
class of farming in Scotland, on account of the 
prevalence of tillage, and the comparatively 
small proportion of high-class grazing land 
South of the Border it is followed in every 
county in some degree, and becomes associated 
with ‘ mixed farming *, a system to which sepa- 
rate attention has been given. The degree of 
richness of the pastures controls the mass of 
cattle used for the purpose of fattening, and only 
the choicest land is capable of fattening large 
steers, as will be presently shown. Smaller 
cattle and heifers will fatten upon pastures a 
degree less rich, and Irish heifers and hard 
Highlanders or Galloways will make themselves 
fat even on ordinary dairy land. In order to 
obtain the best results, mature cattle above 
three years old are preferred to those which 
have not accomplishea their growth. 

There are goc^ fattening pastures in North- 
umberland, on the seaboard and scattered over 
the interior. Also in all the northern counties, 
including Durham, which is not remarkable for 
rich lana. The following counties need only be 
mentioned to agriculturists in order to be recog- 
nized for their grazing lands: Yorkshire, in its 
dales and warp lands bordering on the Humber 
and other warp-laden rivers ; Lincolnshire, with 
its marshes; Norfolk, with its broads; Essex, 
with its marshes ; and Kent, including Bomney 
Marsh. It would be tedious to enumerate all 
the situations favourable for this class of farm- 
ing, but a few notable cases may be cited as in- 
dicating the principal grazing districts. North- 
ampton is a famous county for grazing, as are 
also Leicestershire, Warwickshire, Bucks, North 
Wilts, Salop, Stafford, Cheshire, Gloucestershire, 
and, pre-eminently, ^mersetshire, Devonshire, 
and Worcestershire. Ireland, both on account* 
of her soil and climate, is a great grazing coun- 
try, and boasts the possession of some of the 
finest pastures in the United Kingdom. 

Turning to the geological features of grazing 
districts, good pastures occur on every forma- 
tion, but mostly upon the great Clay beds, and 
the ‘masked* or superficial layers left by the 
action of tides, rivers, drift, or lava deposits of 
remote geological date. The clays already men- 
tioned include the London, Kimmeridge, Lias, 
and Boulder Clays. The Lias especially forms a 
broad belt extending through the midlands from 
Yorkshire to S^imersetshire, where it mingles 
with flat alluvial tracts of great richness. In 
many of these districts there is scarcely any 
tillage land, and they are all known as great 
hunting centres, a^ for example, Bugby, Mmton- 
Mowbray, and Leicestershire generally. 

The herbage is generally of mixed chanMter, 
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and the quality of the g^ing depends in a 
g^t measure upon the rich, (toep, and reten- 
tive character of the soil 
Grazing has always been regarded as a highly 
remunerative pursuit, and graziers have been 
eustomarily classed among the more opulent 
members of society. Fortunate is the man who 
holds extensive glazings of this class, for such 
lands are not easy to obtain, as they are tena- 
ciously held. They have been unaffected by 
the fall in the values of wheat or other grains, 
although they may suffer from fluctuations in 
the price of store cattle and of beef, as well as 
from adverse seasons. Labour is as nothing, and 
all costs of tillage, seed, harvesting, threshing, 
&c., which overload the arable farmer, are absent. 
The gross proceeds are principally divided be- 
tween the landlord and the tenant, and as they 
rival and exceed the value of the produce of 
tillage land, it is easy to see that the share to 
each of these partners must be considerable. 
This result is not looked upon with favour by 
philanthropists and political economists, but this 
does not prevent it from offering an excellent 
investment for capital. The occupation demands 
skill, but does not make nearly the same demands 
upon the occupier’s time, nor does it require the 
same varied knowledge as arable farming. Be- 
garded per se it is not exactly agriculture in a 
strict sense, because it does not involve the cul- 
tivation of the field, and is better described as 
a pastoral industry. The researches of chemists 
and the inventions of engineers affect it little, 
and book-knowledge is less useful than a clear 
judgment as to the class and condition of the 
cattle needed, and a close attention to markets. 
The shifting of stock from pasture to pasture and 
the judicious use of artificial foods, form impor- 
tant parts of the knowledge of graziers. 

The principal season extends from about the 
middle of April to the middle of September, or 
over a peri^ of twenty weeka It varies ac- 
cording to the peculiarities of the season, being 
sometimes postponed to early May, and extended 
into October, at which time of year the grass 
loses its * nature’. There is a period of rest, or 
freedom from stock, after the spring grass has 
become exhausted, followed by a growth of 
fall grasa Gravelly pastures yield the earliest 

f jrass, and the colder and deeper pastures are 
ater, but hold out better during the height of 
summer. 

The quality of the land infiuences the stage 
of forwardness of the bullocks purchased. The 
best, or finishing, land is adapted for bullocks in 
forward condition, after liberal feeding in win- 
ter. Such animals are too often sold at a sacri- 
fice, but this is the grazier’s opportunity, as such 
cattle will become prime beer in a few weeks, 
and may be passed on to make room for others. 
Cattle which are half -fat may be purchased off 
land of poorer quality, and finished on first-class 
land with great advantage, as they not only 
increase in weight, but in value per stone. 

It has been ^ready stated that the gross re- 
turns of mtzing exceed those of most tillage 
lands, whue the expenses are much less. This 
is readily shown to m the case by the progress 
which bullocks make on really good land. This 


has been estimated atUlbu of beef per head per 
week, which may be fairly valued at va per stcoie. 
If this is realize during twenty weeks, as was 
assumed to be the case by that indefatigable 
statistician the late Mr. J. C. Morton, the re- 
turn would amount to per acre if a bullock 
to the acre is maintained. Mr. Morton put it 
at a bullock and a sheep to the acre during 
twenty weeks, and added £l for winter grazing. 
Perhaps this estimate is a little high, but it 
might apply to very favourable cases. We must 
not forget the dearthful period about midsum- 
mer, when even the best pasture may be brown 
for several weeks. Twenty weeks is, however, 
a short period out of the entire year, and it is 
probable that £6 per acre is commonly taken 
off good grazing land. The ordinary agricul- 
tund rent is not heavy, and varies from 3(k. 
to 608. per acre, which apparently leaves a sub- 
stantial profit to the tenant. Good grazing land 
in the neighbourhood of towns often lets at £5 
to £7 per acre for accommodation purposes, and 
the writer has known water meadows (which 
are scarcely equal in quality to the best pas- 
tures) let at £7 per acre for the season, with 
the right of removing the hay crop. It must be 
good agricultural land which will under ordi- 
nary courses of cropping throw back a gross 
return of £6 per acre, against which must be 
placed a formidable list of unavoidable expenses 
which have been already indicated. The capi- 
tal required for stocking land of this quality is 
apparently large, but need not necessarily be 
so, as the period during which it is needed is 
short. Three and six months accommodation 
bills would meet the case on occasions when 
money is scarce, and large dealers will accom- 
modate good customers if protected by a lien 
on the cattle. Otherwise it is clear that one 
bullock an acre means £13 to £20 per acre capi- 
tal, which is considerably more tnan is neces- 
sary for even high-class tillage land thoroughly 
well stocked ana equipped. 

The management of a large grazing farm is not 
so complicated, nor is it so fertile a theme for a 
writer, as the management of arable land. There 
are, however, certain axioms connected with 
grazing which must be attended to in order to 
ensure success. 

1. The stock must be adapted to the land, the 
herbage, and the climate ; and on no account 
shoula cattle be purchased from richer and 
warmer situationa 

2. Overstocking is to be shunned, first be- 
cause it is important that grazing cattle should 
not he stinted as regaixis food, and secondly, be- 
cause in case of a drought and scarcity of keep, 
prices are liable to fall. This places the over- 
stocked grazier in a very unenviable position. 
On the other hand, if understocked he will not 
be obliged to sell, and may buy at great advan- 
tage should the opportunity occur. 

3. Pastures ought not to be stocked too soon, 
nor until there is a good bite of grass. 

4. Once in the season they should be cleared 
of fattening stock. They should then be closely 
eaten down by less forward or leaner animals, 
or by sheep, in order to promote a uniform 
growth of tne later grass. 
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5. Hie ninitiiig rxp of gruMs into flower 
•hivald be avoidea as litr as possible. 

6. A portion will be reserved for bay, accord- 
ing to the reqairements of the holding. 

7. All pMtures should be brush harrowed 
and rolled in the sprii^, and it is also recom- 
mended to spread the diroppings of cattle when 
they accumulate on the surtace. 

8. Cake is often supplied to grazing cattle, 
and may be placed in troughs, or scattered over 
the ground for the cattle to lick up. Rock salt 
is also frequently given in boxes. 

9. Water is a very important adjunct to a 
grazing farm, and it is a great advantage to 
nave a stream, or natural source of water, avail- 
able for the cattle at all times. 

Dishorning is sometimes practised, as it is 
found that this deprivation renders the cattle 
more docile, and they are said to fatten more 
kindly afterwards. As to other equipment, 
much depends upon the proportion of tillage 
land on tlie farm. It is seldom that a grazing 
farm consists entirely of grass land, and a little 
tillage is certainly aavantageous. It enables the 
grazier to grow cabbages, turnips, mangel, and 
straw. In periods of scarcity, roots or cabbages 
can be thrown out upon the bare pastures, and 
cattle, not yet ripe for sale, may be brought 
in and finished in the winter. Or, less forward 
animals may be held over, and turned out to be 
finished on grass in the spring. A proportion 
of tillage land involves buildings, implements, 
and horses, but when these requirements pass 
beyond certain limits, the character of the farm- 
ing is altered, and grazing becomes part of a 
system of mixed husbandry. [j. wr.J 

Chalk-land Farming 

The cultivation of a farm of which the subsoil 
is chalk, which sometimes rises very near to the 
surface, is largely associated with a breeding 
flock of sheep. These farms are often very 
large, owing to the fact that they chiefly consist 
of down land, which it is impossible to cultivate 
through the medium of the plough. Where 
the soil on the surface is fairly deep, as in the 
valleys, arable farming is not only possible but 
quite common, and in consequence a large head 
of stock can be fed and fed well. On the downs, 
such as those of Sussex, Wilts, and Hampshire, 
where the soil is very thin, the land is chiefly 
confined to the grazing of the flock during the 
summer season ; but it is a curious fact, which 
hardly applies to any other class of soil, that 
little or no attempt is made by the majority of 
down farmers to induce the herbage to grow in 
greater abundance where the soil is thin ; in a 
woi*d, it is simply impossible to manure a sheep 
down with the dung of the farm, while the ex- 
tensive area which it so often covers prevents 
the flumer using artificials for the purpose, not 
because it would not pay him, but, as we most 
suppose, because the expenditure would be a 
larae one. 

sheep, then, are one of the chief staple pro- 
ducts ot the chalk-land fara. Where the plough 
is used, ^ps are grown which not only feed the 
sheep with advantage and economy, but which 


improve the soil as well, and prepare it for the 
production of grain crops in ine rotation which 
18 followei^ as well as root and forage crops for 
the flock itself. On a chalk-down sheep-farm 
the work is followed in a cycle as well as in a 
combination. For example, the sheep are fed 
upon sproial crops^ as we shall presently show, 
in combination with cake and corn, with the 
result that the land is manured, not only with 
the manure produced from the crops consumed, 
but with that resulting from the cake and com. 
If oats or barley follow, they are enabled to 
grow owing to the manure produced within the 
sheepfold, and where clover or sainfoin are sown 
across the corn crop they are helped as well, and 
produce crops in the following year. When a 
root crop follows corn, it is manured with fami- 
yard dung and artificials, which chiefly consist 
of phosphates in an acid form, and if the dress- 
ing is generous a good crop of turnips is obtained. 
These in turn are consumed by the sheep, folded 
day and night, and again supplied with cake and 
corn, so that the following grain crop is provided 
not only with the residue of the cake and com, 
but with the phosphates supplied to help the 
turnips, which have been consumed and cniefly 
returned to the soil in the manure. 

Two of the most important breeds among 
English sheep are the Southdowns, whose home 
is in Sussex, and the Hampshires, which are kept 
so largely in the adjoining counties of Hants and 
Wilts. Tliese sheep are largely fed upon the 
downs, and upon the adjacent fields of deeper 
tilth, which not only produce crops for their 
consumption, such as turnips, sainfoin, and 
clover, out sometimes vetches, rape, cabbage, 
trifolium, and grain as well. Thus the produce 
grown for the market chiefly consists of the 
grain crops and the sheep, the former going 
to market, especially from Hampshire, in the 
shape of lamb. 

There are many parts of England in which 
farming is conducted upon a soil with chalk 
below it, and yet in many cases it becomes essen- 
tial to lime the land. Sometimes the chalk is 
very deep, as in the Weald of Sussex and part of 
Surrey, forming as it were a basin between the 
North and the South Downs. Chalk-land farm- 
ing, however, is practised from Kent to Dorset, 
including the Isle of Wight; north of London 
it is quite common in some parts of Hertford- 
shire and Bucks, and is an institution on the 
wolds of Lincoln and of Yorks. In some of the 
southern districts, as in the midlands and the 
north on hills of a different formation, farmers 
occupy land which, like the downs themselves, 
is warm and dry, and therefore healthy for the 
flock. On a south-country sheep-farm of this 
type the farmer has an advantage over his 
neighbour in the north, inasmuch as he is able 
to produce a larger variety of crops, some of 
which, like maize and Trifolium incarnatum^ are 
annual, and both cheaply and easily grown; but 
he also grows rape and mustar^ or nm alone, 
thousand heads, cabbage, turnips andf swedes, 
and in many cases lucerne, which is often cut 
four times a year, and which remains until it is 
overcome by weeds after lying down from six to 
seven years. 
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A ohalk farm, unless it ht rich in tilth, not 
only requires liberal management, but abundant 
iBiock tnat it may be well manured, for it easily 
goes back, and in a very short space of time fails 
to pay its wav, unless it be in the valleys and in 
those paits of the holding where the soil approxi- 
mates to an average loam. These soils are ex- 
tremely prolific, and are advantageous to the 
farmer, both as useful for stock of almost every 
type, and for growing crops upon almost any 
system which applies to loam. On soils like 
these it is not essential to follow any purely 
chalk -land system of rotation, for by good 
management, which includes the generous ced- 
ing of the soil, the tenant can do almost as he 
likes. A soil which will grow clover and other 
plants of the Leguminosee is in a good position 
to achieve success, for where these plants grow 
with certainty and luxuriance the soil is easily 
provided with the most important of all manurial 
constituents, nitrogen ; indeed there is perhaps 
no form of manure which is so essential to a 
chalk soil as that which is rich in this constituent. 
Chalks of one description must of necessity be 
supplied with phosphates. This will be easily 
understood when we look at the nature of their 
origin; but there are other chalks which are very 
ill-supplied, and which must be continually fed 
with organic matter in the form of dung from 
the foldyard, or from the droppings of the sheep 
which are folded upon them for the purpose. 
But for the special system adopted by the chalk- 
land farmer these soils would be practically 
sterile; by the employment of manure, as has 
been already suggested, to which superphosphate 
has been addeo, root crops, clovers, and their 
fellow tribesmen can be grown, and the more 
abundantly they are fed the greater the luxuri- 
ance, and m consequence they will feed a larger 
flock of sheep, which, in turn, will provide more 
manure. Chalks of this class are therefore de- 
pendent upon the golden hoof of sheep, but we 
are bound to add that they are also dependent, 
and that very largely, upon artificial manures. 
In far too many cases it is impossible to keep 
sufficient head of cattle on a chalk farm to pro- 
vide dung for liberal distribution. 

We take the case of a large sheep-farmer who 
has done splendid work, and who, in our recol- 
lection, adaed to his farm some 200 ac. of land 
which had been practically abandoned and which 
was covered with weeds. The rent was a nomi- 
nal one after the first year or two, but the land 
was quickly cleaned and manured, the large 
flocks of the owner assisting in the operation 
of reclaiming it. In due course it became equal 
to the rest of his farm of similar character, and 
has undoubtedly by this time fed off for the 
butcher many thousands of lambs. In such a 
case the process is simple, for owing to the thin- 
ness of the soil it lends itself to summer fallow, 
and can be tilled with any of the implements 
of the farm at almost all seasons of the year. 
And here lies one of the great advantages of the 
chalk farm. It is the custom of some tenants 
to complain of its hungry' nature and its con- 
tinuous demand, but it provides the farmer with 
one advantage— his horses can be almost con- 
tinuously at work a few hours after heavy rain, 


unless, as in some particular cases, the chalk is 
of that type which w sticky and obnoxious dur- 
ing wet, while baking hard in the sun. Such 
farms, however, are not of the class of which 
we sp^k in these remarks. On farms like that 
to wnich we have referred, the crops which are 
grown are numerous, pra^ically including all 
the varieties already named, in addition to oats 
and barley on the thinner soils, and wheat where 
the tilth is deeper, growing in rotation with 
mangels, cabbages, and clover, and, as occasion 
may require, with lucerne, which revels in a soil 
of deep character. 

Where a portion of a chalW farm has been 
neglected, it is hy no means difficult to recognize 
its type by the flora — or shall we say, the weeds 
— which grow upon it. These almost invariably 
include plants of the Leguminosse, — such as 
vetches and trefoils of uncultivated varieties 
— burnet, and one or two grasses among the 
bromes and avenas. 

We have noticed that on some of the slopes 
of the Southern Downs the plough is creeping 
upwards, and that land which in our recollection 
of forty years ago was under grass, on which the 
public rambled while the sheep were feeding, is 
now growing roots and corn. Nor is there any 
reason why much more chalk-down land should 
not be broken up where the surface soil is deep 
enough to till. Oxen are still employed for 
draught in parts of Sussex, especially between 
Brighton and Eastbourne, where there are tiny 
villages almost solely consisting of a cliurch, a 
parsonage, and a farm, with a group of cottages 
nestling in the hollow between two mighty 
downs. We have chiefly referred to the feed- 
ing crops which are grown for sheep, but they 
are also grown for cattle, inasmuch as the hill 

f razing is too poor to produce sufficient size. 

Ixcept in Sussex, where the County Reds are 
most in favour, cattle of various breeds are fed 
in yards and sheds for beef, and on many farms 
they are chiefly sold at Christmas. On a chalk 
farm of one type the produce is confined in par- 
ticular to sheep and barley — we speak of that 
which is marketed — although in many cases 
where clover, sainfoin, and grasses which are 
converted into hay are grown in quantity, a 
portion of these is sold as well. On farms, how- 
ever, where a large portion of the area is deep 
and rich, the selling produce is less restricted, 
all kinds of grain and stock being grown for 
sale, realizing excellent prices. It is not every 
man who can take a chalk farm, inasmuch as 
we have seen that it demands some capital for 
investment in live stock and manure — indeed 
without plenty of sheep, down land is almost 
useless. But, as we have already shown, money 
is required to provide the crops which the flock 
needs in the winter, while without a flock the 
land upon which the arable crops are grown 
would scarcely grow any crops at all. 

[j.lo.] 

Clat-land Farming in England 

There are such a large number of day for- 
mations in Englan(^ ana they are of such large 
area, that the farming of the soils on the same 
forms an important department of the agri- 
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cnHare of the ooontxy. The principal Clays 
are ae follows; Lias, Oxford^ Kimmeridge, 
Weald, Atherfield, C^ult, Iiondon, Boulder, and 
Estuarine. Out of all these the only ones re- 
presented in Scotland are the Boulder Clay 
(Till) and the Estuarine day (Carse land), so 
that it can thus be easily seen that clay soils 
form a much larger proportion of the soils of 
the south than we meet with in the north, while 
the difference of climate and rainfall enforces 
differences of treatment 

Some of these formations are not of very great 
extent, but where the Oxford dav and the Kim- 
meridge Claj^ come together we have one of the 
most extensive tracts of clay soil, running from 
Boi’set to Yorkshire, and known as ‘the Clays* 
of central England. 

In bygone years, before underdrainage was 
introduced, and when surface drainage only 
could be practised, it was the custom to lay 
this land up into very high ridges or ‘ atetches \ 
with deep fuiTowa between, and in this way the 
water in a wet season was led off the top. The 
ridges were continually gathered to the one 
crown for autumn-sown crops, so that in the 
course of years these became very high. This 
system of ridge-and-furrow is entirely unsuited 
to modern farming and the use of improved 
implements, though quite passable in the days 
when everything was done by manual labour, 
and therefore we find all such fields allowed to 
go back into gmss. 

It will be readily understood why the greater 
part of such land is in permanent pasture, and 
that much that was in cultivation in old time 
when com was a valuable crop has been laid 
down once more. The soil is so stiff that often 
it is ‘three-horse land’, that is, it requires three 
horses to pull the plough in ordinary work, 
while often the horses work in line in the fur- 
row to prevent the trampling and poaching of 
the surface. 

All these clay soils have been excessively diffi- 
cult to drain. It is customary to lay pipe drains 
at a depth of from 2 to 3 ft, and a width between 
of from 15 ft. upwards in ordinary soils— even 
in the Boulder Clay soils, but in some of these 
thorough underground drainage has proved ex- 
tremely difficult because of the adhesiveness and 
impermeability of the soil. Where underdrain- 
age is practised the piping is laid at less than 
15 ft. apart, and not more than 2J ft. deep; 
if laid at a greater depth it does very little 
good. 

The difficulty of draining is further increased 
by the level contours of the fields in many cases, 
it being often impossible to tell by the eye 
which way the ground ‘falls*, and the spirit 
level has to be called into use to determine 
which way the drainage is to go, while very 
careful work is necessary in bottoming and lay- 
ing the pipes. On the lighter clays, where culti- 
vation 18 still carried on, the land is usually 
laid up in narrow stetches of from 7 to 14 ft. 
wide, with an ordinary furrow between, and 
the implements are made to suit this 7-ft width 
of work. Hie furrows and ridges change places 
every time the land is ploughed, but such a 
cattmg up of the land is a nui^ce, and it may 


be {sAtIj adeed if it would not be better to lay 
down to grass land that is so stiff as to require 
this excessive surface drainage. 

The system of mole-draining is practised very 
extensively on clay lands, where there is a fair 
amount of fall to he had. The mole plough may 
be worked on a large scale with ploughing en- 

f ines, or it may be pulled by a horse windlass. 

n any case the ^plough’ consists of a frame 
carrying a large coulter, the bottom end of whidi 
is thickened out into a large cone or plug — the 
‘ mole*. The coulter is set to any depth required, 
and the whole pulled through the soil. It leaves 
an open channel in the clay about 3 in. in dia- 
meter, and this will drain the soil and remain 
open and efficient for twenty or thirty years. 
As a rule each drain is made to discharge sepa- 
rately into the ditch at the bottom of the field, 
but they may be put into a ‘leader’ drain as 
in pipe -tile draining. To make it a success 
the clay must be homogeneous, as any sandy 
or gravelly spots would ruin the working of 
the drain, and there must be a good fall to 
ensure a good delivery of the water. 

'There has been a great tendency in recent 
years to sow down land to grass, and of course 
the first land to be so treated has been the 
stiffer clays. Indeed it be asserted that 
all land so stiff that it is difficult and catchy to 
work, and requires extra horse strength, ought 
to be put into grass. Sowing down under such 
circumstances has generallv been a great success 
when a suitable mixture has been used. The 
stronger and better grasses are most successful, 
while clovers, lucerne, &c., do well. The follow- 
ing is a typical prescription which has proved 
successful under several different conditions: — 


Cocksfoot 

Perennial Rye Grass 
Meadow Fescue ... 

Timothy 

Italian Rye Grass 

Alsike 

White Clover ... 
Lucerne 


Ih. 

5 
8 
2 
2 
3 

O 

dd 

2 

6 


Total per acre 


30 


For temporary purposes red clover alone u 
often grown for two cuts, and if ‘sickness* is 
feared a little Italian rye grass may be added to 
make bulk. 

In the arable cultivation of such land the 
great point is that a fallow crop or root crop is 
at a aiscount and may fail altogether, and the 
root crop that is most likely to succeed is the 
maiigolcl 

The mangold is par ercellmoe the root for a 
clay soil where it is loamy enough to grow roots 
at all. It refuses to yield heavy crops on tho 
lighter soils unless heavily manured, but revek 
in a proportion of clay, while its powerful tap- 
root goes down deeply and gets its moisture 
in a dry time. It is of course a southern crop, 
ae it is very susceptible to injuiw from frost, 
while Bunnv weather suits it, and therefore it 
will Bucoeea on southern clays where turnm or 
swedes would be shrivelled up or become Dsdly 
mildewed. 
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Cabbies, kail, and kohlrabi also do well on 
such Boiu when well manured, on account of 
their deep powerful roots penetrating below the 
influence ox drought when the soil hiM been well 
prepared for them. 

The bare fallow, however, is the cleaning 
*crop’ of the rotation on a clay soil, and much 
horse labour is expended on tne same — some- 
times as many as nve ploughings, with a corre- 
sponding number of harrowings, rollings, &c.. 
being carried out. Every living thing is killed 
out by being turned up and roasted by the sun, 
while at the same time the land is worked down 
into a beautiful state of tilth. The idea is to 
get all seeds of weeds in the soil to sprout and 
then be killed, though some pi efer to Keep their 
fallow in a cloddy or lumpy state in case too 
much rain should come. 

A little rain will help the working of the 
fallows, but too much will spoil them, as the 
working of the soil would poach it into mud, 
while the weeds would grow instead of being 
killed. For this reason a dry sunny season is 
desirable, and for the same reason fallowing is 
most largely carried out in the sunnier regions 
of the south and east of England, where the 
rainfall is least. It may be thought by some 
that five ploughings are excessive, and that the 
passage of a cultivator through the soil would 
oe as effective and more speedy, but experience 
has shown that while the cultivator does well 
enough sometime^ the plough is the best imple- 
ment if the land is cloddy or rather too wet for 
proper working. If too cloddy it may be neces- 
sary to run the rib-roller over it to crack the 
clods and thus make its soil finer and more easily 
worked. 

Bare fallowing at intervals was of course the 
rule all over the country in the olden time as 
the only means of cleaning and renovating the 
soil — the Mosaic law enforced it one year in 
seven— but the introduction of root crops cjuite 
altered the system of farming, and in the nioister 
north and west quite superseded it, and bare 
fallowing in many districts is a thing long gone 
out of fashion. On these clay soils under a cfrier 
climate, however, root cropping is always more 
or less precarious, and therefore it is not surpris- 
ing to find that the Agricultural Keturns for 
Great Britain show in recent years a deci*ea8e 
in the root area, especially in the growth of 
turnips and swedes, though the area under 
mangolds has slightly increased. 

Manurially, liming has been of the greatest 
value, more for the efiect it has on the texture 
of the soil than as food for plants, and as in i 
many cases the clay is actually a marl — that is, 
contains a large proportion of lime in it— the 
dressing of the surface with so many loads of 
marl per acra was an important permanent im- 
provement in the olden time, ana we see many 
marl pits or *clay pits’ dotted all over the fieldiB 
in manj)r districts, relics of the claying or marl- 
ing which was largely carried on in former days. 
Any form of lime does ffood, and gaslime has 
been a favourite form where it could be pro- 
cured in sufficient quantity, 3 tons per acre 
being applied to grass land up to 6 tons on 
arable land with benefit 


For direct manuring, of course, farmyard man* 
ure is one of the best dressings to give on the 
arable land, not so much on account of the small 
amount of fertilizing ingredients contained in it» 
but because its bulky orpmic material helps 
veiT greatly to improve the texture, friability, 
ana other physical characteristics of the soil. 

Insoluble artificial manures, with the exception 
of basic slag, do very little good, and especially 
do the various bone manures give no appreciable 
result ; bone meal or * quarter-inch’ bones would 
be literally thrown away. But basic slag has 
the most pronounced influence, since not only 
does it stimulate the growth of clovers and 
other legumes on the pasture lands, but it has 
also quite as good an influence on roots and 
corn crops on the arable land. Soluble manures 
like suj^rphosphate and nitrate of soda are also 
very effective. 

On the very stiffest clays the simplest of all 
rotations is practised — wheat, beans, bare fallow. 
This fallowing not only kills all the weeds out, 
but it keeps the soil in an artificial state of 
friability, which takes the place of the si^erior 
texture we meet with on loamy soils. Tliis is 
sometimes lengthened into a four-course rotation 
by growing Imrley after wheat. Barley is not 
a stiff-lana crop, but the strong land can stand 
two corn crops very well, while the frequent 
fallowing combined with the use of farmyard 
manure tends to keep the soil friable enough 
to grow barley in a ary climate. The Norfolk 
rotation suits very well where clover is grown 
and bare fallow or mangolds make one of the 
shifts. On the London Olay in Essex, the Essex 
five-course shift is commonly practised: wheat, 
barley, roots or fallow, oats or wheat, beans or 
clover. The rule is that only the strong-land 
crops like wheat and beans can be depended 
upon, and at least half the fallow break is bare 
fallow. 

Clay land of all kinds and under all climates 
is ‘catchy’ in its nature, 1 . 0 . must be caught just 
when it is fit If taken when too wet, any work 
done will poach it and spoil it, while if taken when 
dry it sets like concrete, and there is extra power 
and tear and wear demanded. Loamy and sandy 
soils may be cultivated under all conditions, but 
clay must be taken just between the wet and 
the dry, to give satisfactory results. On the 
other hand, there is the compensation of having 
a soil with ‘body’ in it; that is, one full of the 
elements of fertility if you can get them out 
The bare fallowing ana perpetual cultivation 
enables one to effect this, and thus there are 
hundreds of cases of these strong lands that 
have been cropped for a generation without any 
manuring, ana which still continue to yield go^ 
crops, and will go on doing so as long as they 
are thoroughly cultivated. fp. M‘a] 

Continuous Corn Growing 

The idea of perpetual com cropping must have 
been attractive when wheat reamly made 60ia 
or 80a per qr. These prioee were realized up 
to 1880, and 40s. was tnought a poor price in 
1884. Continuous corn growing has often been 
practised on the virgin soils of the New World, 
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but WM always held to be disastrous in the end 
Jethro Tull was the first Englishman who suc- 
cessfully carried out a system of continuous 
wheat mowing in the same field, but not exactly 
upon we same land Tull’s system oonsistea 
in flawing alternate stripe of wheat, with bare- 
falmwed spaces, cultivate by hoeing and by a 
special implement. His wheat was sown in 
triple rows of 7 in. apart, but later he relin- 
quished the middle row and sowed two rows 
1 ft or 14 in. apart. His land was ploughed 
into ridges with a deep trench between, and 
these ridges do not appear to have been wider 
than 3 ft. When the first crop of wheat was 
reaped he ploughed a furrow on either side 
of the trench, turning to the right, and thus 
^gathered ’ to the open trench, filling it up. 
He then ploughed the stubble in two furrows, 
‘splitting^ the old ridge, and leaving a trench 
in the middle of where the wheat grew the 
revious season. The system was to grow a 
ouble, triple, or quadruple row of wheat (all 
plans were tried) on a ridge separated by the 
trench already mentioned. The wheat there- 
fore grew on a ridge and occupied 14 or more in., 
while the space between formed a trench. The 
next year, by following the system just de- 
scribed, the trench became the ridge and the 
ridge became the trencli. Wheat was therefore 
grown alternately so far as the ridges were con- 
cerned, although the field grew wheat every 
year. It was, in fact, a system of alternate bare 
fallowing and wheat, and the fallow portion 
was ploughed, hoed, and forked during summer. 
The tren^es between the growing wheat appear 
to have been filled bv two furrows thrown to- 
ward each other, and the work was completed 
after harvest by throwing the furrows next the 
stubble also toward them. Ploughing and hoe- 
ing were the means employed, and the general 
result was as previously stated wheat and fal- 
low alternately. This was in a sense continu- 
ous wheat growing, and such was the luxuri- 
ance of the double, triple, or quadruple rows 
that as much wheat was grown {>er acre as if 
the entire field had been cropped. The Rev. S. 
Wilkins of Wix was a follower of Tull, and 
cultivated wheat for a great number of years 
upon a similar principle, which was described 
as the Lois We^on system. Tull never man- 
ured his land, but relied entirely upon tillage, 
and taught that pulverization of tne soil was 
all that was needed for securing good crops — 
a lesson which, although it may be true in the 
case of clays, is not reliable for light soila 
The leading authority in continuous corn grow- 
ing during tne 19th century was undoubtedly 
Sir John l^wes. His experiments were com- 
menced in 1843, and are still continued under 
the Lawes Trust at Eothamsted. They have 
also been supplemented at Woburn Sands, Beds, 
for many years under the auspices of the Royal 
Agricultural Society. At Rothamsted, wheat 
hM now been continuously grown on th8 same 
land for a period approaclmig seventy years, 
without exhibiting any.fiiilnre as to yield in 
grain, bulk of straw, quality, or general healthi- 
neaa. The results of the Rotmunsted experiments 
on oontinaous wheat growing are supported 


parallel series upon barley and oats, and the 
conclusion is that all the cereals may be grown 
continuously without deterioration. The prac- 
tice at Rothamsted and at Woburn involves: 
(1) Continuous cropping ; (2) the removal of the 
entire crop from the ground, both grain and 
straw ; (3) unmanured plots ; (4) continuous ap- 
plication of farmyard manure to certain plots; 
(5) continuous application of nitrates ana am- 
monia salts ; (6) continuous application of vari- 
ous mineral manures; (7) continuous application 
of nitrates, ammonia s^ts, and mineral manures 
(a complete manure); (8) alternate use of mineral 
manures and nitrogenous manures on alternate 
years; (9) the cessation of the application entirely 
at a fixed date, in order to find the duration of 
particular dressings; (10) comparison between 
continuous corn growing, and corn grown in 
rotation on neigl^uring land. The Rotham- 
sted results are recorded with great minuteness 
as to comparative yields of grain and straw, 
weights per bushel, money value of the samples, 
composition of the grain, periodic analysis of 
the soil, influence of tne season, &c. The papers 
are illustrated by coloured diagrams and tables, 
and are very voluminous, and demand the full 
attention of the reader. The principal results 
obtained are, however, capable of being stated 
plainly and briefly, and are as follows : — 

1. Un the calcareous clay loams of Rotham- 
sted the unmanured plot of wheat continues to 
produce 10 to 16 bus. of wheat per acre, and 
nas shown surprisingly little inclination to dis- 
continue its small but constant yield. It is 
also notable that this plot for a long series of 
years rivalled the average wheat yield of France, 
and still exceeds that of many of the States of 
America. 

2. That an annual dressing of 14 tons per 
acre of farmyard manure has kept up an aver- 
age yield of 33 bus. per acre, and that the 
same results are continued. 

3. That the continuous application of nitrates 
and ammonia salts raises the yield considerably 
above the unmanured plots, but exhibits palp- 
able signs of exhaustion. The average yield of 
these plots over thirty-two years was 20^ bus. 
per acre. 

4 Tliat mineral salts, applied yearly, produced 
only a small effect, and only raised the average 
produce 2 bus. above the permanently unman- 
ured plots. 

5. That a mixture of nitrogenous and mineral 
manures, compounded to represent a complete 
dressing, calculated to restore and add to the 
stock of plant food in the soil, maintained a 
yield of 32 to 36 bus. per acre for thirty-two 
years. The amount of the increase bore a strik- 
ing ratio to the amounts of nitrogen applied, 
but the main point of interest lies in the fact 
that good cro^ of wheat can be grown year 
after year, if the mineral and nitrogenous con- 
stituents required by the plant are applied to 
the land. 

6. In the case of a plot manured in alternate 
years with ammonia or nitric acid salts, and 
with mineral manures, the yields followed the 
same rule as when these two classes of far- 
tiliaer were applied to separate plots. When 
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mineral manures were used alone, the yield 
varied within considerable limits, but was only 
alightlv better than the continuously unman- 
ur^ plots, and much the same as when mineral 
manures were used alone. On each alternate year 
in which the ammonia or nitric acid salts were 
added, the yield rushed ud to the same high 
level as the plot receiving tne complete mineral 
and nitrogenous dressing. 

7. With regard to the lasting nature or dura- 
bility of the dressings employed, it is evident 
from what has been just stated that the eifects 
of ammonia salts and nitrate of soda are very 
shortlived, and may be described as ‘ one crop * 
or ‘ one year ’ manures. The discontinuance of 
farmyard manure was followed by a very gra- 
dual diminution of yield. The conclusion upon 
this point is expressed as follows : ^ When dung 
is applied continuously to land, the accumula- 
tion of unexhausted fertility becomes very large, 
and the removal by crops of the substances ac- 
cumulated would extend over a long series of 
yeski'B*, Sir John Lawes expressed tne opinion 
that one hundred years would not exhaust its 
eflfects! The difference between nitrogenous salts 
and farmyard manure lies in the fact that, in 
the case of dung, the nitrogenous matter is in 
organic combination and is slowly liberated as 
required, over a series of years, whereas, in am- 
monia salts and nitrate of soda it is liable to be 
washed out of the soil into the subsoil, and to 
re^pear in the drainage water. 

The above results all indicate the feasibility 
of continuous corn growing, and bear each other 
out in this respect. 

The practical experience of Mr. Prout of Saw- 
bridgeworth is worthy of notice in this connec- 
tion. The present Mr. Prout’s father bought the 
estate, and inaugurated a system of continuous 
corn growing forty years ago, which apj^rs 
likely to go on indefinitely. Mr. Prout is quite 
satisfied with the results, lie keeps no live 
stock, and sells all his straw, as well as grain, at 
an annual auction. The land is of strong char- 
acter and well adapted for corn growing. It is 
also suitable for steam cultivation, ana is laid 
out in large square fields with this end in view. 
The Committee of the FarmeiV Clubwere invited 
to inspect the fai'ms in 1905 and were much 
impressed by what they saw. The late Dr. 
Augustus Voelcker analysed tlie soils for the 
late Mr. Prout and advised the application of 
a moderate dressing of 3 to 4 cwt. of superphos- 
phate and cwt. of nitrate of soda every year. 
He considered that there was no need of potash, 
as the soil is of clayey character, which is in 
itself almost a guarantee of potash. As to other 
mineral food ingredients, they existed in suffi- 
cient quantity ah'eady in the soil to indefinitely 
postpone exhaustion. It therefore appeared that 
the main ingredients which requir^ to be re- 
stored were phosphates and nitiates, and there 
is no doubt tuat this conclusion would apply to 
all the clay soils of the country, unless in very 
exceptional cases. Lime might be deficient, it 
is true, but it can be added at intervals in ac- 
eordanoe with usual practice. Dr. Voelcker’s 
advice has been adhered to, and confirmed dur- 
ing recent years hy Dr. John Augustus Voelcker, 


who succeeded his father as Chemist to the Boyal 
Agricultural Society. This gentleman found no 
deterioration in the soil, but rather the reverse, 
after this long series of continuous com crops. 
He contribute a paper to the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s Journal in 1905, on ‘Continuous Corn 
Growing in its Practical and Chemical Aspects’, 
which is favourable to the system pursued by 
Mr. Prout. The writer of the present article also 
visited Sawbridge worth j'ust before harvest, and 
inspected the crops in company with the Com- 
mittee of the Farmers’ Club. Thorough drainage, 
as a preliminary, and steam cultivation, are the 
two cardinal points in the system. ‘ It is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that no sooner is a crop 
ofi' a field than the steam plough is into it.’ In 
earlier years Mr. Prout had his own steam tackle, 
but it was found cheaper to hire, and the usual 
cost is 13*. per acre. In the spring, horse-hoeing 
and hand- hoeing are both employed in order to 
eradicate weeds. After six or seven crops of 
corn have been taken in succession the land is 
sown with Trifolium, or more generally Red 
(Jlover, and it is then broken up. The crops are 
all sold, and the proceeds from the clover hay 
are satisfactory; but ‘beyond this, the practice 
would, in the light of recent investigations . . . 
enrich the soil in nitrogen Besides this depar- 
ture from uniform ccmtinuous corn growing, Mr. 
Prout bare-fallows his land when it requires to 
be cleaned. The precise course of cropping is 
guided by the condition of the land and the state 
of the markets. Clover is not sown oftener than 
once in eight years, and wheat, barley, oats, and 
beans are taken in the intervening years, either 
successively or continuously, accoraing to circum- 
stances. Roots form no part of the system. No 
bullocks or sheep are kept, and no farmyard 
manure is used for the general crops. 

The manures employed are, for wheat, 4 cwt 
of mineitil supta’phosphate and cwt. of nitrate 
of soda; for barley, 3 cwt. of mineral supjr- 
phosphate and cwt. of nitrate of soda. Tho 
superphosphate is applied in January for wheat, 
and at the time of sowing for barley; and the 
nitrate of soda is applied in one dose in tlie 
spring. No manure is applied to the clover, 
and no manure is used for wheat after clover, 
nor until the second corn crop is sown. The 
total cost for wheat cultivation is thus given by 
Dr. Voelcker, to whose valuable paper the writer 
is much indebted: — 


Steam ploughing, 10*. ; coals, 2x.; man ^ *• 

and horse, I*. 0 13 0 

Dragging and harrowing four times .040 

DriUmg 0 26 

Sowing artificial manures 0 1 6 

Rolling 0 16 

Hoeing 0 4 6 

Harvesting and thatching 0 16 0 

Threshing 0 8 0 

Marketiog 0 0 

Seed 0 6 6 

Artificial manures 1 5 0 

Rents 15 0 

Tithes, rates, and taxes 0 7 6 

Interest on capital 0 8 0 

Total cost per acre ... 6 8 0 


Taming to the practical question of profit^ 
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ikit STvnge jkid lor the huit twentj-fiTe yean 
hae been 35 bus. of wheat, and we average 
price 31<. ^ or. To this mutt be addM 

an average yirid or etraw of S loadt mr acre 
diepoted of at 25t. per load in stack. The total 
value of the produce hat therefore been in wheat 
and wheat straw, j£9, 8t. lOoL, leaving a profit 
of ^ Oa 10(i per acre. Barley has proved less 
eatisfactory, and the result is shown by the fol- 
lowing figures, also baaed upon the last twenty- 
dve years’ average : — 

£ t. d. 


39 bof. of barley at 27<. per qr. 

... 6 11 

7 

loads of straw at 15<. 

... 1 2 

6 


7 14 

1 

Cost of cultivation as before ... 

... 6 8 

0 

Net profit per acre 

... 16 

~T 

In the case of oats the computation is as j 

lows ; — 

£ i. 

d. 

6J qr. of oats at 17« 

... 5 10 

6 

if loads of straw at 20s. 

... 1 15 

0 


7 6 

~6 

CkMt of cultivation as before ... 

... 6 8 

0 

Net profit per acre 

• 

6 


Analyses of the soil were made in 1865, 1877, 
and 1903, with satisfactory results. After twelve 
years of consecutive corn growing, the late Dr. 
Voelcker summed up his conclusions as follows: 
‘No fear whatever need be entertained that, 
under this system of cultivation and manuring, 
the land will be impoverished ‘ These words,’ 
WTites Dr. John Augustus Voelcker, ‘ written in 
1880, have now (1906) received ample justifica- 
tion, for twenty-five years later we still find the 
son pursuing the system initiated under scien- 
tific advice by his father, and ready moreover, 
as has been shown, to maintain that the system 
is one that can be profitably carried out, despite 
the agricultural changes t^t have taken place 
in the meanwhile.’ It is unnecessary to repro- 
duce the analyses of the soils of the various 
fields in this connection, as the maintenance of 
the yield of the crops is the best answer to any 
doubts as to exhaustion. The figures given in 
the tabular statements as to composition of the 
soils, however, show clearly that in the interval 
between 1877 and 1903 there has been no de- 
crease in fertilizing matter in the srnl. Taking 
the average of three principal fields, there has 
been an increase in nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash to a remarkable degree. In lime, 
two of the fields show increases and one a 
diminution, but this cannot be regarded as of 
importance. Dr. Voelcker concludes his report 
in the following words: ‘It may therefore be 
asser^ from tbe chemical side, as well as the 
practical, that the ^stem of continuous com 
growing, as pursued by Mr. Prout, has brought 
about neither deterioration of the soil nor lesaen- 
mg of its productive power; and further, that it 
is a system which, uzraer certain circumstances, 
mi^ be profitably adopted. at the present day’. 

wneral Adoptum of ContinuoMo Vorn Cropping. 
— Many visitors to Bothamsted, Woburn, and 
Sawbndgewofth have been much impressed with 


the results obtained, and have tried the mtem 
OB a len rigid scale. Owing to recent leghuatioik 
farmers are now released from the SMcklee of 


prescribed courses of croj^ng, and especially 
from the provision tliat not more than two 
white-straw crops are to be taken in succession. 
Freedom of cropping and freedom of sale not 
unnaturally suggest a greater acreage of com; 
and the following considerations may be of a»- 
sistance in coming to a conclusion on Uie matter. 

It is curious to reflect that when land is sup- 
posed to be exhausted it is asked to grow the 
most exhausting crop of the rotation, namely 
roots. This it is enabled to do with the assis- 
tance of manures, and the land subsequently 
benefits by the consumption of the roots on the 
land, together with supplemental fooda Still, 
until the roots are consumed the land must be 
rather severely exhausted in order to produce 
a good crop of turnips or swedes. Even more 
striking is the case of mangel-wurzel, which is 
cultivated in the same period of the rotation. 
This crop requires liberal treatment, and no 
wonder, lor it is capable of producing in many 
circumstances 40 to 60 tons per acre. Strange 
to say this crop is removed from the land, and 
wheat generally follows it. Now the question 
arises why an intervening crop of wheat could 
not have been taken instead of the mangel, if 
the same manurial dressing had been applied? 
There seems to be no escape from the conclusum, 
and there is none. It may be that the mangel 
crop is more profitable, but the point is clearly 
established, that instead of wheat, mangel, wheat, 
the course might have been wheat, wheat, wheaL 

The question of cleaning land is often raised, 
and we are told that root crops are necessary 
for this purpose. This is true, for even Mr. 
Prout is obliged to make an occasional fallow 
for cleaning tne land. The writer has, however, 
found in his own experience that land may l>e 
kept clean under successive com crops, if the 
ploughing is undertaken after harvest. Steam 
power is extremely useful for this purpose, and 
there is generally sufficient time in September 
and October to ‘couch’ and clean stulfble so 
that it can be sown with wheat in October or 
November. 

The question of soil-nitrogen is important in 
this connection. It is well known that the 
maximum amount of nitrates is present in soils 
before the autumn rains set in. In the case of all 
winter fallows which are awaiting root sowii^, 
the land is exposed to the full enects of wash- 
ing. One of the best efiects of young seeds, rye, 
vetches, &c., sown in early autumn consists in 
their power to absorb and retain soil-nitrogon ; 
and if this is accomplished by rye, winter barloy, 
and winter oats, why not also with winter wheat? 
So far we will probably carry everyone with us 
in the argument — so long as the practice is to 
feed the green com on the land. Still, the luxu- 
riance of these fodder crops is a proof that the 
land is able to grow them, and the contention 
is that if these crops were liberally topdressed 
with supe^hosphate in winter, and nitrale of 
soda in spring, tliey would continue their growth 
and yield goM grain crops. 

Another objection to continuous com grow in g 
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is the sacrifice of live stock. It does not, how- 
ever, appear necessary to relinquish cattle and 
sheep; because it is not anticipated that root 
cultivation will be jBQven up, but only moderated 
as to its extent There are so many poor root 
crops grown, and the area is so often beyond the 
powers of the farmer to keep clean, that a smaller 
area of roots might easily produce as many tons 
as a larger area defectively cultivated. Under 
a modified system of continuous corn growing — 
that is, restricting it to fields suitable for the 
purpose, or carrying it out with breaks in its 
continuity on lighter soils — there seems to be 
no valid reason why it should not take its place 
as a part of ordinary farming. The writer’s 
opinion is that sheep must be retained on light 
soils, but this has not prevented him from taking 
four or five com crops in succession on the same 
light land. 

Comparative Profits , — We next come to the 
question of profits. It must be allowed that 
after a crop of roots has been fed upon light land 
by sheep eating cake, corn, and hay, an oat crop 
or 80 bus. per acre is quite possible. This might 
be followed by 30 cwt. of hay and 40 bus. of 
wheat. If the root crop had been omitted these 
quantities would have probably been reduced 
to 40 bus. of oats, 1 ton of hay, and 26 bus. of 
wheat. The balance in favour of the root culti- 
vation in this case would therefore stand as 
follows: — 

£ 9. d. 

40 bus. of ORti at 2# 4 0 0 

ton of hay at ... 1 10 0 

4 but. of wheat at 4«. 2 10 0 

0 

The sheep ought to do much to reduce the debt 
on root cultivation and foods consumed, although 
we cannot venture to say to what extent; but 
the residual benefit is represented by £2, 15«. 
per acre per annum. Now the question which 
awaits solution is the cost of the nitrate of soda 
and superphosphate which would be necessary to 
keep up the above-named crops to their assumed 
level. If 3 cwt. of superphosphate and IJ cwt. 
of nitrate of soda would be sumcient, the annual 
cost would be about £2 per acre. 

It is, however, scarcely to be expected that 
such a moderate dressing could result in 80 bus. 
of oats, 1 j tons of hay, and 40 bus. of wheat, 
even if applied to each crop on this class of 
land. 

In the Rothamsted experiments much heavier 
applications of nitrate of soda plus superphos- 
pnate, &c., are required to keep up a vield of 
40 bus. of wheat per acre, and we are therefore 
led to conclude that three better crops would 
be produced after folding sheep with a liberal 
allowance of cake and hay than after dressings 
to each crop with cwt. of nitrate of soda and 
3 cwt. of superphosphate. It must, however, 
be remembered that in a continuous system of 
corn growing carried on on the above principle 
there would oe four crops of com in four years, 
whereas in root cultivation there are only three 
profitable crops following a year of expenditure 
at an immediate loss. To place the case fairly 
before readers it would be necessary to insert 


a fourth com crop and to add the value of the 
straw, as done by Mr. Prout The Sawbridge- 
worth yields and values may be taken as fairly 
representing the value of the produce and the 

E rofits obtained on this particular class of land ; 

ut it is doubtful if they could be realized on 
the class of land best adapted for sheep-farming. 

The problem is highly complicatea, and im- 
possible to reduce to figures that would be re- 
ceived by all as trustworthy. 

The following factors of such a calculation 
are, however, worthy of attention: — 

1. The substitution of four moderate com 
crops instead of three ordinary, but better crops, 
after roots fed. 

2. The net loss upon the roots, allotted to the 
three following crops in lieu of the cost of arti- 
ficial dressings. 

3. The proceeds of the sale of straw, in a 
system of farming in which live stock is ex- 
cluded. 

As to the net loss on the root crop, it is 
possible that in certain cases it might he con- 
verted into a balance on the right side. 

If the expenses upon the roots are £5 per 
acre, and the crop supported 260 sheep per 
week, receiving 1 lb. of cake and 1 lb. of clover 
hay per day, they would consume on each acre — 

£ «. d. 

In rootd 5 00 

1750 lb. of cake at jd. (£7 per ton) 6 9 44 
1750 lb. of hay at id, (£2, (hr. 8rf. 
l>er ton) 1 16 5J 

Total against Bheep ... 12 5 10 per ao. 

If these sheep yielded 9d. per 
week gross return, then — 

250 sheep at IW 9 7 6 

Showing a direct loss of ... 2 18 4 i>er ao. 

Dividing this amount over the three crops, the 
annual charge for manuring would be 19«. 5W. 
per acre. Sheep sometimes pay more than 9cf. 
per week, and oHen less, but with abundance of 
swedes and 1 lb. per head of good cake, together 
with clover hay, 9cf. is a moderate figure. If it 
could be realized, the verdict would be in favour 
of the usual four-course rotation. Teggs on 
ordinary keep are currently said to do well if 
they leave 20s. per head, and if this is calculated 
over a period of twenty-six weeks it represents 
per week. It does not therefore appear 
that there would be any great advantage in 
ad^ting continuous com growing on sheep land. 

The case of heavy land is entirely different. 
It is naturally adapted for corn, and is neither 
adapted for roots nor sheep, and it is upon this 
class of soil that the most successful experi- 
ments have been made upon consecutive com 
growing. The system simplifies cultivation, for 
the actual tillages on com are simpler than those 
for roots or fallow. If crops equivalent to those 
already mentioned are obtained and the straw 
is sold, there seems good reason to believe that 
with the aid of a iudicious system of manuring, 
the system might be widely adopted with success. 

[J. Wr.] 
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0(M>FKRATIV1 FaRMIVO 

Co-openttion in farming is hy no means a 
purely modem phenomenon, for in the primi- 
tive village community the communal cultiva- 
tion of land and ownership of the more impor- 
tant implements was a general feature. But 
this system gave place to individualistic culti- 
vation, and now tne term co-operative farming 
refers only to societies deliberately organized 
for associated cultivation. The more general 
forms of agricultural co-operation, whicn have 
developed during the last generation, have not 
directly affected work on the soil itself. They 
have touched the preliminair processes by the 
provision of requisites, and the subsequent pro- 
cesses by such means as the organization of i^es 
and the working up of dairy produce, but have 
left actual cultivation to the individual farmer. 
Yet it was the ideal of the earliest leaders of 
the co-operative movement in Britain to insti- 
tute collective ownership and cultivation of the 
land by means of co-operative communities, and 
from the time of Robert Owen isolated experi- 
ments of this nature were made. A number of 
economists have thought that the principle of co- 
operation was particularly adapt^ to farming, 
l^e suggestion that associations of labourers 
might carrj^ on production both in manufactures 
ana in agriculture is made by Mill, while Faw- 
cett looked to co-operation as a method of rais- 
ing the position of the agricultural labourer^ 
though tney *will have to advance towards it 
by many preliminary steps ^ Turning from pre- 
diction to practice, we nnd sWulany little to 
warrant these anticipations. The most success- 
ful of the agricultural communities organized 
on Owenite principles was the shortlivea Rala- 
hine experiment in County Clare (1831 -3X where 
a farm of over 600 ac. was cultivated in common. 
It commenced with 52 members, 28 of whom 
were adult men, and the land, buildings, and 
stock were let to them by the owner for an 
anniu^^yment in produce of the nominal value 
of /900, taking the average market prices for 
1830-1 as the rasis of computation. Ibe hours 
of labour, wages, and arrangement of work were 
fixed by a committee, while the children wei-e 
maintained at the cost of the society. Any 
surplus thereafter was shared among the adult 
member^ and by November, 1833, die number 
of individuals in the community had increased 
to 81, 35 of whom were adult males, including 
a storekeeper, smith, and carpenter, as well as 
farm workers. The experiment broke down 
through the gambling propensities and conse- 
quent bankruptcy of Vandeleur, the owner, the 
land and improvements being seized on behalf 
of his creditors. Other Owenite communities 
in the United Kingdom, such as those in Cam- 
bridgeshire and Hampshire, were lately, though 
not purely, agricultu^ the idea being to com- 
bine labour in the workshop with the cultiva- 
tion oi the land; but they proved complete 
failures. The ideal of a self-sustaining com- 
munity had arisen not so much with a view to 
improving agricultural production or the lot of 
fiuin labourers as from the desire to get rid of 
the evils then resulting from the facUnry system. 

▼OL. V. 


I The same idea of land oommunities underlay 
I the Union Shop movement (182S-4I8), many m 
the societies aocumulatmg subscriptions and 
profits of stores for this purpose ; and a few of 
I the existing retail co-operative societies started 
with a similar object, though it soon fell into 
the background. 

These separatist oommunities cannot be viewed 
as conclusive evidence respecting co-operative 
farming. We should look rather to experiments 
in common cultivation which have been orga- 
nized in the interests of agricultural laborers 
without the questionable communistic features 
of the Owenite settlements. These have usually 
been instituted by philanthropic landowners, but 
without much success. The best known were 
the societies at Assington, Suffolk. The first 
commenced in 1829 when John Gurdon let a 
farm of about 100 ac. to 20 labourers with a 
view to ameliorating their lot, advancing also 
capital without any interest This loan was 
repaid in a few years, and the success was so 
marked that the owner was induced in 1854 to 
let another farm to a second society of 34 mem- 
bers under similar conditiona Qurdon was able 
to report ten years later that there were 54 
labourers farming about 350 ac., possessing all 
the stock and crops, and having repaid the 
money he had advanced. These labourers con- 
tinued to hire themselves out to the farmers of 
the district, and spent the remainder of their 
time on the common farms, th^roflts of which 
were distributed in produce. Tueir acreage in- 
creased somewhat, and success continued until 
about 1876, when the series of bad harvests and 
the fall of prices proved too serious for them, 
despite a reduction of rent and loans of capital 
to the younger society from sympathizera In 
1892 it was reported that only one of the em- 
ployees on the farm was a shareholder of the 
older society, so that it had ceased to be truly 
co-operative. Still less successful were the co- 
operative farms instituted by William Lawson 
near Carlisle, by Walter Morrison in Herefoid- 
shire, and Bolton King at Hadbourne and 
Ufton. In Morrison’s experiment 148 ac., half 
arable and half grass, were let in 1873 to a 
society of labourers, three of whom gave their 
whole time to the farm. Its failure, after six 
years’ existence, was attributed to the incapa- 
city of labourers to manage a farm. More inter- 
esting were the attempts of King. The Rad- 
boume Society i^uirea in 1883 a farm of about 
350 ac., along with stock and implements ‘hired 
from the landlord. Of the net profits, it was 
provided that 20 per cent should go to a reserve 
fund, 40 per cent towards purchase of the stock 
and implements, and the remainder to the man- 
ager and members in proportion to their wages. 
Asides the manager, there were 12 able-bomed 
men, 2 youths, and 2 boys employed on this 
farm, and in the first year there was a small 
profit after paying interest on capital, thot^h 
subsequently losses were the rule. Meanwhile, 
in 1885, King rented the Ufton farm of 407 ac. 
to be workea on the same principles under the 
same manager, but this yielded a loss from the 
outset Notwithstanding a change of manager 
Uie writing off of looses by King, the reducSon 
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of worken on eadi farm to 9, including tbe 
manager, aome of whom worked short time 
during the winter, loasea continued. In 1890, 
when the aocietiea were dissolved, King said: 
^ So ^ aa conciunona can be drawn from these 
two experimenta, I think the evidence is against 
the likelihood of co-^rative fuming pacing 
at the present day *. l^e chief causes of failure 
were tnus expressed by him: ‘(1) The heavy 
chargee on the scheme. Before any profit can 
be declared, interest and wages of superinten- 
dence amounting together to 7 per cent, must 
be allowed for. A farmer working on his own 
capital would count both these as profit. (2) I 
am obliged to conclude that the fact that tnose 
working on the farm have no capital invested 
is a deterrent to the keen interest which co- 
operation might be expected to inspire. The 
work has been good and careful, but there has 
not been that excess of interest and enterprise 
which 1 had hoped for.’ 

The most important separate society on co- 
operative lines in Scotland was the Scottish 
iWming Association, which had the support of 
the consumers’ associations both in the supply 
of capital and as an outlet for their produce. 
Their first venture was a dairy farm at Torrance 
of Campsie in 1888, but this was abandoned in 
1892, though meanwhile other farms were pro- 
cured. They paid bonuses to the workers and 
to the consumers on the amount of wages and 
purchases; but despite the assured demand of 
the co-operative stores and dairies of Glasgow 
for their produce, the experiment was brought 
to an end in 1898. On the other hand, a co- 
operative cow club organized by pitmen in 
Northumberland has h^ a prosperous career, 
and club farming in other matters has met with 
some success in a few localities. Attempts to 
raise agricultural labourers by means of co-ope- 
rative farming have seldom originated among 
themselves, and have generally b^n disappoint- 
ing even when ungrudging aid has been given 
by landowners ana other sympathizers. In the 
latest list of societies included in the Labour 
Copartnership Association, seventeen are men- 
tioned under the head of * Agricultural ’, but 
with scarcely an exception these must be ex- 
cluded from the term co-operative, being merely 
societies of farmers who give some part of the 
profits to their employees without any share in 
the management Some have considered such 
profit sharing as the transition stajge towards 
true c()-operation ; others advocate it for itself 
because it * blesseth him that gives and him that 
takes ’ by increasing the exertions of labourers, 
and thus creating an additional profit But 
these views have as yet commended themselves 
to few agriculturists. 

The term co-operative farming is often applied 
to the efforts of the distributive stores and 
wholesales to institute productive departments 
on the land. The distinctive feat n*e of these 
farms is that they are organized in be interest 
of consumers, not of the producers, even though 
some of them incidentalW give some share of 
profits'to the labourers. The report of the Cen- 
tral Co-operative Board for 1907 mentions 70 
such farina and market gardens, with 9281 ac. 


It might be Uiought that such fiarming would 
be very successful because of the direct outlet 
for their produce through the stores, but wiiila 
this is true of some, others are mark^ly unsuc- 
cessfuL The profits in 1907 were ;^44, and 
the losses .£4604. In 1891 the Scottish Whole- 
sale Society took over the Carbrook Mains farm, 
but lost heavily and abandoned it in 1901, tak- 
ing another near Lanark, which appears not to 
have proved conspicuously successful. Probably 
the advantage of an assured outlet for produce 
is more than counterbalanced by the fact that 
cultivation by hired labour is much less efficient 
than direct supervision by a farmer personally 
interested in obtaining the largest amount of 
produce from the land, and giving his time and 
labour, along with that of his family, in a way 
which seems incompatible with anything but 
individual farming. So far, it appears that 
cultivation in the interests either of associated 
labourers or of associated consumers is economi- 
cally inferior to cultivation by individuals who 
control their own farms, have every inducement 
to get the best results, and to give unqualified 
care to the peculiarities of each field. Recogniz- 
ing this, agricultural co-operation in other coun- 
tries has left the cultivators in complete posses- 
sion of their individual farms, and achieved its 
success by facilitating purchase, marketing, and 
the working up of products after they have left 
the farm. Consumers’ co-operation is apt to 
conflict with this at some points, when the 
wholesales own creameries in Ireland, and the 
distributive stores annex farms. In the de- 
limitation of functions suggested between the 
Co-operative Union and the agricultural organ- 
ization societies this overlapping might be pre- 
vented by handing over the creameries to socie- 
ties of farmers to be conducted on the principles 
advocated by the latter bodies, and by the stores 
encouraging separate farmers’ associations in- 
stead of attempting to do their own farming. 

[s. H. T.] 

Dairy Farming 

(a) Th€ Production and Sale of Milk . — It may 
appear strange, but we believe it to be entirely 
correct, to differentiate in farming for milk, for 
butter, or for cheese production, both as regards 
the cattle and the food. The milk producer 
must reach a standard, although a very low one, 
and yet his milk should be well above it, be- 
cause the normal milk of a herd always exceeds 
3 per cent of butter fat. This once achieved, 
the object of the farmer is to produce as large 
a quantity as possible; hence the importance of 
selecting cows of deep milking breeds, and of 
supplying them with food which is calculated 
to increase their yield. Of the various British 
breeds none are superior, possibly none are 
equal for this purpose, to the dairy Shorthorn 
and the Ayrshire, the former standing first, for 
the reason that her calves are of greater value, 
and her carcass suitable for butchers meat when 
her milking days are done, those days being 
completed at a somewhat early age, owing to 
the advisability of slaughter before age makes 
her flesh too tough. No money is better spent 
in stock than in tbe selection of the beet A few 
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poondi more tlum the fteeange fM for m 
fiivtKslMB oow !■ more then repmd in her first 
Teer. She should pomem en odder which is both 
long and broad, end wide between the buttoeks, 
the teats placed well apart; while her yield for 
some time after calving should reach 5 ^ dail;^, 
and at least an average of 650 ^ 4 year. This 
quantity may be eawv exceeded by constant 
Section and the use of a daily reooi^ kept bv 
bodies of hirmers who combine on the Scottish 
plan. There are cows in almost every herd 
which fail to pay their wav; these should be 
sold or fattened for the butcher, and their places 
taken by selected stock. If this practice is con- 
tinued systematically the average yield of milk 
will increase with eve^ year, until a point is 
reached when further increase may be difficult 
The best milkers—especially those which are 
best in form, character, and anal it v of flesh, 
which terms imply docility and mellowness of 
skin, with breadth across the hips, well -sprung 
ribs, fine fore quarters and lengthy heads, the 
muzzle beiug powerful — should be retained for 
breeding purposes, while bulls should be em- 
ployed which are the scions of deep milkers 
while possessing the character and type of a 
good dairy Shorthorn. As it becomes essential 
to dispose of cows, they should be sold near 
calving, or fed while still milking until the yield 
has so far diminished that they no longer pay 
their way as milkers, and can be sold to the 
butcher. 

A herd of dairy cattle kept for the sale of 
milk should be well fed upon rations which are 
carefully selected, and in large part grown upon 
the farm. The system of cropping depends upon 
the soil and climate. In tne west of Gi’eat 
Britain, and in almost all parts of Ireland, 
where the rainfall is greater than in the east 
and south, dairy farms are chiefly under grass, 
but it is unwise to depend on grass altogether; 
oat straw, both for litter and food, is needed 
in the winter, together with roots and cabbage, 
while in the hottest part of summer and early 
autumn the grass is often parched and poor, 
and the milk supply falls off. It is for this 
reason that even upon a grass farm a strict 
but simple rotation should be followed oats, 
root^ and forage crops being produced in suc- 
cession. First of all, the grass land should be 
maintained in the highest possible condition, 
not depending entirely upon the cows for its 
manure, in spite of the fact that they may be 
well fea upon cake and meal. It is suronsing 
what is poMible in these later days in the pro- 
duction of grass. Phosphates, perhaps, are the 
most important form of manure, oecause it is next 
to impowible to grow large quantities of clover 
and trefoil without them. Where these plants 
g;row with freedom the manure of the stock is 
enriched with nitrogen because the plants are 
rich in that element ; thus phosphates indirectly 

S ave the way for the manuring of the land witn 
ung which is richer in nitrogen than would 
oUierwise be ih% ease. If the land is rich in 
lime, snper- or add phosphate may be supplied ; 

on the other hand, it is pomr in lime, basic 
alas; is better, or saperphosphate followed by 
a dranng cl lime itas^ the lime being sup- 


plied in enffidant quantity to neutimliM the add 
or aaperd^phate ; or bade pboipbata may be 
given. We have found these three manures 
cause the graeaes to respond in a generous way; 
and although the cost is hinher, we have also 
found that the liberal employment of guano, 
rich in both phoephatee ana mtrogen, has been 
followed by a rich crop of white clover. 

With regard to the production of forage cropa 
for summer use, much depends upon the di^ 
trict ; lucerne and maize grow witn great free- 
dom and profit to farmers in the southern half 
of England, but neither is suitable to the north 
and S^tland. The remark applies in an almost 
eaual measure to trifolium and sainfoin, both of 
which, like lucerne and vetches, which are also 
strongly recommended, belong to the Le^umi- 
nosae, so that where these crops are supplied to 
cows they should be accompanied by food rich 
in starchy matter, such as luaize or rice meal 
On the other hand, where maize is grown for 
consumption in its green form, or rye, one of 
the earnest fodder pUnts, its use may be aooom- 
nied by cotton-seed me^ or cake, or bean meal, 
th of which are rich in nitrogen, in which both 
fodder plants are poor. It may be worth re- 
marking that in the employment of cotton cake 
it is more economical to use the best, in spite 
of the difference in the price. The decorticated 
or best cake contains some 61 per cent of diges- 
tible feeding matter, whereas the common c^e, 
which contains husk in large quantities, con- 
tains only 36 per cent, this b^ing altogether out 
of proportion to the price. Bape cake is food 
of considerable value, owing to its richness in 
albuminoids, but it is difficult to induce dairy 
cows to eat it; hence, the demand being small, 
the price is small as well. On many farms the 
employment of cake or meal in summer is un- 
common ; but on the best dairy farm with which 
we are acquainted we have seen the cattle feed- 
ing in pastures so luxuriant that the herbage 
reached above their knees, and yet they wei*e 
receiving some 4 lb. of ground oats and btan 
daily. It is important that where fora^ grasses 
are supplied they should be gradually intro- 
duced, and never given to the cows too young 
or when full of sap ; they arc better cut a day 
before they are x^juired, and given slightly 
wilted, for, as in the case of cows which find 
their way into a forage field and eat heartily, 
freshly cut vetches, lucerne, trifolium, and other 
green crops are liable to cause hoven, from which 
a valuable cow may die. 

Whether milk is produced upon a grass or an 
arable farm, a ration of chopp^ fooa should be 
prepared. On the grass farm more hay would 
D6 supplied, both in the chop and in the rack, 
but oD the arable farm very little hay is given, 
ibly only a small quantity for the night, 
ba^ of a chopped ration should consist of 
oaten straw and roots, with mangels, swedei^ 
or turnips ; but mangels are much better after 
Christm^ when they are riper. Swedes^ when- 
ever they are given to the cows, should have 
the crown removed before pulping, for all roote 
should be polpec^ a fact whum equally applies 
to kohlrabi, which is of much greater woe 
than is generally supposed. Oi£bages whiok 
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grow with large white hearte are almost as 
useful as mangels, and may be ei^loyed upon 
a butter farm with advance. '!^e chopped 
straw and roots mixed with sweet brewers’ 
grains and meal or crushed cake will form an 
excellent ration. The farmer has many con- 
centrated foods to select from, and he \isually 
chooses them in accordance with their price. 
We may take an example and compare oats 
with maize, both of which should be crushed. 
Taking maize to weigh 60 lb. to the bushel 
and to contain 74 per cent of digestible feeding 
matter, we get, practically spewing, 45 lb. of 
food to the bushel, which at 24«. per qr. would 
cost 3s. If we take oats at 40 lb. to the bushel 
and estimate the feeding matter they contain at 
67 per cent, we get only 22| lb. of digestible 
feeding matter, which at 20s. per qr. would 
cost 2s. 6(£. Thus the oats cost twice as much 
as maize as actual food. We must, however, 
point out that the oats are better balanced, that 
the ratio of albuminoids to carbohydrates and 
fat is 6*1, whereas in the case of maize it is 8*6, 
so that something should be allowed for the 
fact that they are a better food. On a dairy 
farm, whether it is principally under grass or not, 
if hay is employed it should be of the very best ; 
there is no economy in selling the choicest hay 
and reserving the inferior for the stock. The 
best hay is tnat which is cut when the stems 
are full of sap and the seed in the milky stage; 
but it must be well harvested, for if left too 
late, until the stems are tough and wiry and the 
seed has formed and shed, tne hay is very little 
better than straw. It should be added that a 
ration which is prepared as we have suggested 
should be left until it heats, and given to the 
cattle in a warm condition. However cold the 
weather, fermentation will follow mixing, and 
the food will be relished, owing not only to the 
fact that it is warmer, but that a flavour has 
developed, which apparently satisfies the palate 
of the cows. 

It has been urged more than once that dairy 
cows should receive linseed cake, owing to the 
importance of oil in the ration and its value in 
adaing to the fat percentage of the milk ; but 
the result of various experiments has shown 
that milk cannot be improved in its fat percent- 
age by the addition of tne fat of food. Food has 
indeed been supplied to cows from which every 
particle of fat or oil has been extracted, without 
making any difference in the quality of the 
milk. Cows in poor condition may be improved 
by feeding them on linseed cake. By steeping 
flax seed or linseed in water and producing an 
emulsion by the introduction of a jet of steam, 
a highly nutritious mixture may oe prepared, 
whimi &ould subsequently be poured over the 
ration in the manger. 

A herd which is carefully collected and well 
managed should give a return— including the 
value of the calf — of from £20 to £22 per cow 
per annum ; but from this it would be necessary 
to deduct the cost of the carriage of the milk, 
and the cost and maintenance of the necessary 
plant — the churns in which the milk is carried, 
refrigeration, and other minor items which oome 
essentially into the milk aooount In those dis- 


tricts in which cheese is largely made, it is a com- 
mon plan for the farmer to produce good cheese 
in summer and sell his milk in winter at winter 
pricea Every dairy farmer should ally him- 
self to the association which represents the dairy 
interest of his county, for in this wav higher 

§ rices have been obtained for milk, which pro- 
uced under modem conditions is worth more 
than it has realized in the past. As it is impor- 
tant that cleanliness should be observed in every- 
thing, time and money are involved ; and it may 
be added that where manure — to take one ex- 
ample — finds its way into the milk, only about 
one-eighth can be subsequently removed. This 
fact was ascertained by repeated experiments 
by Dr. Thomas, the analyst for Chester. On 
the other hand, milk contains other objection- 
able materials, which when submitted to sepa- 
ration form a sediment or slime. Ten years 
ago the quantity found in large numbers of 
samples or milk sent into Manchester was esti- 
mated by Professor Del6pine to reach 106 lb. 
per day ; two years ago that quantity had been 
reduced to 79 lb. One portion of this sediment is 
quite harmless, but the other portion is not. Be- 
fore 1900 the objectionable sediment amounted 
to 66 lb. per day, but it has been reduced to 
39 lb., while the percentage of clean milk now 
reaches 60 per cent of the total instead of 40 
per cent, wnich was the case eight years ago. 
in view of the publication of such facts as these, 
and of the action of the Government and of the 
local authorities, dairymen are becoming more 
exacting, and conseguently the dairy farmer will 
be compelled to aaopt nmre drastic measures, 
which will naturally result in his requiring a 
better price. Instead of Is. 2d. per bam gal. of 
17 pt. in the summer and Is. 6a. in winter, he 
can now obtain an average of at least eighteen- 
pence per gal. Where a farmer sells his milk 
ne is usually obliged to make a contract, but he 
should take the greatest care to read it through 
before he signs it. 

(6) BtUter Production . — Our remarks on this 
subject are based on personal experience, but 
chiefly upon the practice of the most successful 
makers with whom we have come in contact 
in the course of the past thirty yeara Among 
these are Dr. Watney, the owner of the un- 
rivalled herd of buttermaking Jerseys, and 
M. C5sar Vautier, a French gold medallist, and 
one among many Norman m&ers of distinction 
whom we have visited in the past To make 
butter of the finest possible quality is one 
thing, and that difficult, but to make such 
butter in almost unequalled quantities is an- 
other. Such success is only possible to those 
who persevere for years, exercising skill in 
the selection of their stock, in feeding and 
good management, and in the manufacture of 
Uie butter. The cattle owned by Dr. Watney 
are not only selected cows, but Uiey are large, 
and strongj, and milkers ot the highest order 
known in %e British Islands. Those owned by 
C6sar Vautier are selected Norman cows, large, 
and deep rich milker^ not unlike the ohoioest 
dairy Shorthorns which obtain prizes at the 
National Dairy Show at Islington. It should 
not be forgotten that with our great English 
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dury breed, the unpedigreed Shorthorn, it is 
poenble to obtain both quantity and quidity of 
milk. On one occasion we selected from a large 
number of Shorthorn cows a small herd of ex- 
ceptional quality, having previously seen them 
milke^ with the result that during the short 
period they were under experiment they pro- 
doocd butter at the rate of 5 per cent of the 
milk yield, or 1 lb, to every 2 gal. of milk. 

To attempt to produce butter at a profit from 
an average nerd, and under what we may term 
ordinary conditions, is useless. There are far 
too many farmers who market their butter at 
from Id. to 10<i. per lb., and who receive, in con- 
sequence of the low price obtained and the small 
production of their stock, a return of from 3ef. 
to Ad. per gal. for their milk. We take, how- 
ever, an example of a more than average return, 
and compare it not only with what ispossible, 
but with what is actually obtained. Thus, at a 
price of Is. per lb. of butter, to which we add the 
value of the skim milk, the buttermilk, and the 
calf, a cow yielding 600 gal. of milk per annum 
would produce 218 lb. of outter, on the assump- 
tion that each pound is extracted from 2f gal. of 
milk, which is about the average return. The 
account would stand as follows; — 

£ ». d. 

218 Ih. of butter at 1<. 10 18 0 

Calf 1 10 0 

5.^)0 gal. of offal milk at 1^. ... 3 8 0 

Total 

We have placed the price at 1<. per lb,, although 
it is far oeyond the average, a remark which 
equally applies to the yield m milk, which in this 
country we may with confidence place at 450 gal. 
at the outside. To succeed in producing butter 
as a leading article on the farm it is essential 
to make it a special object of attention. The 
cows must be the selected individuals of a se- 
lected breed, 'whether that breed be the Jersey, 
the Guernsey, or the Devon. It is true that, as 
we have suggested, dairy Shorthorn stock can 
be obtained which will produce large quantities 
of butter, but in no case do we remember an 
instance in which the quality of this butter has 
equalled that produced W the three breeds which 
have been suggested. Tne object of the butter- 
maker is to obtain both quantity and quality, 
and the object is secured not only by select^ 
stock and skilful management, but by milk which 
produces butter of rich colour, waxiness of tex- 
ture, nutty flavour, and a low percentage of 
water. It is recognized in practice that butter 
luade from milk of cows in which the fat glob- 
ules are large is waxier and richer both in colour 
and flavour than the butter made from milk in 
which the globules are small; for instance, it 
shown oy Dr. Peter CJollier that the ratio 
size of the fat globules in the milk of the Guern- 
seys was 133, in the Jerseys 121, in the Devons 
111, in the Shorthorns 103, and in Ayrshires 100. 
This fact may be practu^ly demonstrated by 
exam ini ng a drop of milk from each of these 
breeds of cattle under the microeoope, and noting 
the relative size of the globules. Again, when 
milk is set for cream in Uie oldfashioned way 
in shallow pans, the largest globules rise to | 


the surfisoe first; hence the reason why the beat 
French makers, who still raise theircream in pans 
by gravitation, although these pans are oeep, 
make their finest butter from the first cream 
which rises, and which they call the JUur^tU, 

Now let us suppose that we take a herd of 
well-selected cows intended for making butter, 
and assume as before that their average yield is 
600 gal., and that every pound of butter they 
produce is extracted from 2 gal. of milk. The 
result would be a yield of 300 lb., which is an 
excellent average, although very much smaller 
than is obtained by the owners of the best dairy 
herds. Dr. Watney, for example, has obtained 
an average yield of 450 lb. of butter from a heiti 
of some thirty cows, for which he has obtained 
no leas than 1«. Qd. per lb., and it need hardly 
be added that the quality is of the finest. Thm 
particular herd is kept solely for the produc- 
tion of milk and butter, ana the most careful 
accounts are kept, while from year to year a 
balance slieet is prepared by a London expert 
It is important to remark that the cows are not 
what are termed ^dual purpose’ cattle, although 
we apply the term in a somewhat unusual way 
— they are not intended to obtain prizes for 
their appearance on inspection when they are 
exhibitea at shows, for they are larger, more 
substantial, and more fleshy than the Jersey 
which is bred for exhibition. We return, how- 
ever, to our figures, and suggest that butter of 
the quality obtainable from cows of first-rate 
butter breeds should return an average price of 
1#. 2d. per lb., though this sum is very often ex- 
ceeded. Tlie gross returns would be as follows: — 

£ «. d. 

SOO Ib. of butter at Is. 2d. 17 10 0 

Calf 1 10 0 

Offal milk, 550 gal. at Ifd 4 0 3 

Total 

The price placed against the calf in each case is 
nominal, and it must be so for the simple reason 
that a good Bhorthorn calf, especially a heifer 
or a bull which has a pedigree, is worth some- 
thing more, while a heifer calf of either of the 
butter breeds might realize 60f. or even more. 
On the other hand, bull calves of these breeds, 
unless in exceptional cases, realize very little. 

Next to the breed selected comes tne feeding 
and management Contrary to all preconceived 
ideas, it is practically certain that both the 
Jerseys and tne Guernseys should be more fleshy 
than is commonly the case, grazing in rich pas- 
tures in summer, during which period they re- 
ceive a small ration of crushed oats or bran, to 
the exclusion of oilcakes, maize meal, bean meal, 
or brewers’ grains, all of which are risky foods 
where the flavour of the butter is in question; 
while in autumn they may receive certain well- 
selected forage crops, including the white hearts 
of cabbage, parsnips, carrots, small quantities 
of lucerne, vetches or clover, with good results. 
In winter they should be allowed to graze as 
much as possible, for which reason some gnus 
Should be specially reserved for their benefit 
The ration in the manger, which should be 
prepsied with skill, may inriude the foods al- 
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tmdj mentioiied, with UieeftriieitHmt ftndvwaat- 
6tt faaj, which chould be speedy reserved as 
the most ixnportaet portion of their ration. 
Brewers’ grams, turnips, swedes, ensilage, in- 
ferior hay, and all materials which may pos- 
dbly impsit a flavour to the butter shoula be 
oarefullv excluded. Every cow should be daily 
groomea and stalled on a bed which will prevent 
the possibility of the staining of her haunches or 
her udder with dirt of any kind. There should 
be pierfect ventilation, the purest water to be 
obtained, while the udders should be washed 
before eve^ milking; and we need hardly men- 
tion that in every paiticular the process from 
milking to marketi^ the butter should be 
scrupulously clean. l%ere should be no potting 
of toe butter, while in the hottest weather it 
should be firm; soft, tainted, or highly salted 
butter may cause the loss of many customers 
to the dairyman, whereas his obiect should be 
to gain ana retain them, especially when they 
pay a liberal price. The milk should be tested 
as often as possible, and every cow which yields 
less than per cent of fat, unless she has re- 
deeming points, should be replaced by a better 
one. It must be remembered that in almost 
all our buttemmking competitions a large pro- 
portion of the cows exceed 2 lb. of butter in 
the d^, while in occasional instances a Jersey 
or a Guernsey has produced nearly 3^ lb. 

The sale of butter when combined with the 
sale of milk is not satisfactory. Buyers of milk 
are unwilling to pay a higher price simply be- 
cause of the superiority of the milk in fat; yet 
there are occasional instances when the distance 
from town or rail compels the farmer to make 
butter from time to time, as in summer, wlien 
the price of milk is low, or in winter, because 
it pays him better. We would, however, advise 
those who are attempting to maintain a double- 
purpose herd to keep a herd for selling milk or 
select one suitable for making butter as we have 
suggested, and we believe that if the business is 
vrSI planned and the practice what it should be, 
buttermaking will pay the better of the two. 

fc) The Production of Cheese . — The richer the 
milk in solid matter the larger the quantity of 
cheese produced. It has been customary in the 
past to suggest that a given breed of cattle or a 
given type of cow is suitable for cheesemaking 
purposes, although the quantity of solids in the 
milk produced is comparatively low. The Ayr- 
shire cow, for example, is, for her size, a deep 
milker, and the milk she pr^uces is excellent, but 
it is not sufiiciently rich in solids to produce a 
large percentage of cheese. The remai^ equally 
applies to the various types of cattle which are 
UB^ in England, whetlier for the production of 
Cheddar in^merset and the adjoining counties, 
or in Cheshire, Lancashire, Yorks, Leicester, and 
Derby, where cheese of other types is produced. 
We do not, however, lose sight of this fact, that 
the dieesemaker is, as a rule, a milk seller in the 
winter season, and that, combining the two prac- 
tices, the manufacture of cheese in the summer 
when milk is cheap, and the sale of milk in the 
winter when the price is higher, he makes his 
business pay. Again, however, it may be pointed 
out that a large proportion of the oheesemaking 


farmers of the country retain eatUe wUMh 
not rich milkers; they act upon the principle 
that in selling milk it is quite unnecessary U> 
supply milk with a higher peroentam of batter 
fat than is required by the standard, via. 3 per 
cent, and they prefer in consequence cattle whidi 
are deep milke^ without paying any special 
regard to the rienness of the milk, so long as 
it is suflicient for their purpose, ie» for milk 
selling. 

Let us refer to some facts which bear upon 
this case. At the great dairy tests at Chic^o, 
seventy-five cows were tested for fifteen days; 
they included twenty-five of each of the three 
important breeds — Jerseys, Guernsey^ and 
Shorthorns. The quantity of milk required to 
make 1 lb. of cheese in the case of the Jersey 
was 8*11 lb.; 9*6 lb. in the case of the Guern- 
sey, and 11*3 lb. in the case of the Shorthorn. 
The result was that during the fifteen daya 
the Jerseys produced 1451 lb. of cheese, the 
Guernseys 1130 lb., and the Shorthorns 1077 lb., 
while the whey was much larger in quantity in 
the case of the Jerseys than in the Shorthorns. 
At the experiments at the station of Geneva in 
Kew York State, which were extended over a 
considerable time, laige volumes of milk being 
manipulated from day to day, the average quan- 
tity of fat in the milk was 4*56 per cent, while 
the total solids reached 14 per cent. What waa 
the result? The quantity of cheese varied from 
9*75 lb. to 14*2 lb. per 100 lb. of milk, and aver- 
aged no less than 12*35 lb. This works out to 
the somewhat extraordinary figure of 8*09 lb. of 
milk per pound of cheese. It was found, after 
careful examination, that the quantity of water 
retained in the cheese was in proportion to the 
richness of the milk, although there are certain 
difterences which occur where the process of 
manufacture is varied; for instance, the variation 
was between 3*2 lb. and 6*39 lb. per 100 lb. of 
milk, the average being 4*7 lb. Again, it was 
found that the quantity of fat per lb. of casein 
in the milk varied in accordance with the rich- 
ness of the milk. When the milk was richest 
it contained 1*56 lb. of fat to every ix)und of 
casein, but at the experiments in the west of 
England in 1892 the quantity of fat per pound 
of milk was 1*25 lb., and in the following year 
1*20 lb. The remark applies equally to the 
cheese; the larger the quantity of casein the 
larger the quantity of fat. Again, it appears 
that there is a greater loss of fat in the manufac- 
ture of cheese when the milk is poor than when 
it is rich in total solids. In the richer milk there 
is a larger proportion of solids recovered in ^e 
cheese tnan when the milk is poor. Taking the 
work conducted at foity-eight factories, it was 
found that of the total solids of the milk em- 
ployed, 50 per cent was recovered in making 
cheese. The fat recovered reached 91 per cent, 
and the casein and albumin 75*7 per cent The 
solids lost consisted chiefly of sugar, the chief 
constituent of the whey, which u mostly em- 
pl^ed in feeding pM 
The relationship of fat to the whey of cheese 
produced is shown very clearly when the milk 
u divided into groups in accordance with its 
quality ; for example, when the Uh pwoentage 
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vftrod from 3 to per oenti the fit kil to the 
thntm bat pmaat m tlie wbej radiad 3*35 per 
oeak while the weight ol eheeee prodooed per 
100 llx of milk was only 3*14 Ib. Ek> the figoiee 
yaiT ooDiietently until we reach the milk m the 
highest qoolity^ to 5*5 per cent Here the 
proportioa of the fat lost in the whey was only 
6 per cent, while the quantity of cheese produced 
per 100 lb. of milk was 13*6 lb. It will be at 
once noticed by the cheesemaker and those who 
are connected with the industry in other ways 
that the man who makes cheese on the farm is 
wise to form his herd not only of deep, but of 
rich milkers — the richest he can find — and 
that he should spare no pains to exclude inferior 
cattle and to replace them by the best On the 
other hand, it shows that farmers who contribute 
to a cheese factory should make a ^int of ob- 
taining payment in accordance with the quanti^ 
of cheese produced from the milk they send, if 
the price paid per gallon is for all qualities, the 
proaucer of poor milk obtains the same price 
per gallon as the producer of the richest milk. 
If we take as an example what has actually oc* 
curred, it may be pointed out that a quantity 
of milk containijig 3 per cent of fat returned to 
the farmer 5«. 5d.t while for the same quantity 
of milk of another farmer sent to the same 
factory and containing 6 per cent of fat, the 
amount received was precisely the same, al- 
though this milk liad produced 13^ lb. of 
cheese against lb. produced by the poor milk 
to which we have referred. On the basis of 
quality, the farmer sending the poor milk would 
have received 4s. 1^. as a^nst 6«. due to 
the farmer sending the rich milk. It should be 
remembered that in making cheese milk which 
is rich in fat, as it should is also richer in 
casein than milk of an average quality, and that 
its richness is accompanied by a greater 
of retaining water and mineral matter. There 
are, therefore, two sources which contribute to 
a larger weight of cheese. 

There can scarcely be a doubt that the wisest 
plan of the cheeseznaking farmer is to select his 
cattle from among the burger breeds, taking care 
to ensure both aeep ana rich milking ; to do 
otherwise would immensely reduce the weight 
of his production. Although it is contrary to 
the practice of dairymen, a farmer with a herd 
of rich milkers should make a point of obtaining 
payment in accordance with the quality he pro- 
duces. The dairyman is not as a rule in a posi- 
tion to dispense with a farmer who supplies milk 
of high quality upon which he can always de- 
pend. So far as teeding is concerned, it is not 
essential to adopt the meUiods which are fol- 
lowed by the farmer who produces butter ; the 
cows may receive a great^ variety of forage 
crops in autumn, with cotton cake and the 
vamus meals and other concentrated foods 
which are used in the winter season by the 
fanner who produces milk for sale. Owing to 
the fact that cheese is a summer product, the 
cows are chiefly fed on grass; but they may 
always, and wi^ advanti^ be supplied with 
a s m a ll quantity of the best cotton cake, 
cmshed oahi, bean meal, bran, rice meal, malt i 
calm% or maize meal, in order that they may I 


not only maintain their yield of milk, but the 
fleeh upon their oaroasees. [j. La] 


Shousb «. SooTOB FaucuKh— A OcucPAmiaov 

No agriculturist going from one country into 
the other can help being struck by the very great 
differences existing in the farming method em- 
ployed in the two countriea The change from 
one to the other takes place more particularly 
in the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, 
and Durham; Yorkshire, even its northern parts, 
being quite Ei^lish, and Berwickshii'e oeing 
quite S^tcL l%e different practices are, as a 
rule, well founded on the bed^k of experience, 
but there are some on both sides that it is diffi- 
cult to understand. 

One of the most striking differences is in the 
depth of the ploughing. The English farmer 
believes, as a rule, m rather shallow ploughing, 
whereas the Scotchman is rather Keener on 
depth. So far, the writer has been unable to find 
any underlying reason for either practice, and 
is inclined to think the English farmer might 
plough his heavy lands deeper, and the Scotch 
farmer save something in horse flesh by plough- 
ing his light land much shallower without de- 
triment to his crops. The Scotchman is always 
very much amused to see the three horses one 
behind the other at plough, but the Englishman 
is quite as keen in most cases to plough with a 
pair, or even with three horses abreast in a 
double- furrowed plough, when he thinks he can 
do it without detriment to his land; and it is 
possible that some of the came lands in Scotland 
would lie drier in the spring if they were less 
puddled by the horses’ feet. 

The general system of farming in the arable 
districts is practically the same in both coun- 
tries. In the eastern parts the four-course rota- 
tion of turnips, barley, clover seeds, and wheat 
or oats is usually followed, sheep being fattened 
on the turnips, and cattle in the houses or yards. 
In the western parts of both countries tho four- 
course system is leas strictly adhered to, dair 3 dng 
and cattle raising are common, and temporary 
pastures are more frequently used. Certain dis- 
tricts are largely devoted to potatoes and market 
^udening, tnough potatoes are also grown in 
place of turnips in the ordinary rotation. For 
many years the Lothian farmer stood pre-eminent 
as a potato grower, but he is now being nmidly 
approached by his English neighbours, and it is 
pro^ble he has been overtaken in certain dis- 
tricts. There is no doubt, however, that in most 
cases it is the Scotch fanner who has taught the 
Englishman bow to grow potatoes, and that most 
of the up-to-date machineiyr and such practices 
as the boxing of sets have always travelled south. 
’The quantity of artificial manures used upon 
potatoes in ^tland is usualW ve^ much greater 
t han that commonly applied in England, dress- 
ings often running as nigh as 15 cwt. or 18 cwt. 
per acre. While speaking about potatoes it is well 
worth mentioning that early potatoes are princi- 
pally grown in Ayr^ire and Bedfordshire, and 
that in spite of the difference in latitude both ire 
ready for the market practioally at the same time. 
In tM use of artificim manurea the Scotch far- 
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luer has always been far ahead of the southerner. 
It is true there are exceptions on both sides: 
the Norfolk farmers have used phosphatic dress- 
ing for close on a hundred years, and it is pro- 
bable there are farmers in the remote districts 
of the north who have still no faith in artificials. 
Generally, however, the northerner understands 
his manures, he knows what suits his soil, he can 
calculate out his mixtures, and he uses nothing 
at haphazard. All this is equally true of a cer- 
tain number of English farmers, but the pro- 
portion they bear to the class of men who ask 
you if kainit or nitrate of soda will be the best 
topdressing for wheat is greater in England than 
in ScotlanoL If one criticised the Scotch farmer 
at all with regard to the use of artificial manures, 
it would be to suggest that the large dressings 
of superphosphate, dissolved bones, bone meal, 
and other substances he uses for his turnips 
could be reduced with equally satisfactory results. 

Turnips, as distinguished from swedes, are 
much more commonly grown in the north than 
in England, and they are invariably grown in 
drills or ridges. In England the common tur- 
nips are nearly always sown on the fiat, the 
swedes, which form tne larger part of the root 
crop, being mostly but not always sown on 
ridges. The date of sowing varies from early 
in May in the north to the end of June in the 
south for swedes, and for turnips from May in 
Scotland to the end of July in England. Two 
things about the cultivation of turnips in Scot- 
land always strike the English farmer. The first 
is the * little ploughing \ or ploughing between 
the rows of growing turnips, a thing never prac- 
tised in England; and the second is the enor- 
mous gangs of women employed in hoeing, and 
the slowness with which tney seem to work. 

Another crop grown on drills or ridges in 
Scotland is the horse bean. The plan is an 
excellent one, enabling the crop to be kept 
thoroughly clean, but it is seldom practised in 
England, though it may be seen occasionally 
as far south as Flintshire. 

The greatest possible divergence of opinion and 
practice prevails between English and Scotch 
farmers on the subiect of haymaking. The 
Scotch farmer regards hay that has heated in 
the stack as spoil^ while the Englishman likes 
his hay to heat a little, and considers that much 
of the northern hay is fit only for litter, being 
often mouldy and lacking in scent. Each f^mer 
is strongly of opinion that his own particular 
class of hay is tne better, and it would be use- 
less to attempt to fight out the battle here. 
Strongly heat^ hay is certainly iniured, but 
hay that has been exposed to the weather so long 
as to give it a musty fiavour is just as certainly 
spoilt The hay in the north is almost entirely 
clover and rye grass; in the south, permanent 
grass forms the larger bulk; but even taking the 
dover and rye-grass mixtures in both countries, 
the methods of proceeding to turn them into hay 
are quite different In England the crop, having 
been cut by the machine, is left until it is dry on 
the top, one or two days, the swathes are then 
turned and allowed to dry right through, usu- 
ally another one or two days. If no rain falls, 
the hay is put into cocks ox convenient sise for 


lifting on to the cart in one forkful, and it is 
carried to the stack immediatelv. In Scotland 
the hay is got together, often before it is actually 
fit for carrying, into coils, and afterwards into 
* tramps ’ or ricks, each containing from 7 cwt. 
to 12 cwt. of hay. These ricks are then raked 
down, have two weighted hay ropes thrown over 
them to keep the wind from destroying them, 
and are left in the field often for three or four 
weeks till it is convenient to carry them to the 
large stack (called *sow’ in Scotland). To the 
ordinary observer there seems no reason, climatic 
or otherwise, why in dry weather the hay should 
not be carried to the stack as promptly os in Eng- 
land, and on the other hand the Scotch meth<^ 
could often be adopted with advantage farther 
south when the weather was showery and un- 
favourable. 

One very striking feature of Scotch farming 
is the absence of permanent pastures as they 
exist in England. There are, of 0001*80, per- 
manent grass lands, but beyond a field or two 
adjoining a house they are usually lands that 
could not possibly be cultivated — meadows liable 
to fioods, hillsides, moors, and such like; but 
one seldom sees stretches of permanent grass 
on some of the very best land in the country, 
as one sees in England. The country is un- 
doubtedly the gainer by the land being kept 
under the plough, it grows far more produce 
and employs more labour. The permanent pas- 
tures, where they exist in Scotland, usually 
appear to be neglected and uncared-for, in very 
striking contrast to the clean and well -tilled 
arable land that adjoins them. 

It would be difficult to say that the difference 
between English and Scotch farming is a funda- 
mental one. The object in both cases is the 
same, namely, to make a livelihood from the 
land; and it stands to reason that the general 
system must be somewhat similar, thougn some 
of the methods employed are almost necessarily 
different 

Naturally the conditions and methods of farm- 
ing vary considerably on different parts of each 
country, but the variations are probably greater 
in England than in Scotland owing to the far 
greater diversity of soils and rain&lls. There 
IB one remarkable similarity in both countries 
that is worth drawing attention to. The Lothians 
of Scotland and the East Anglian district of 
England are almost exactly similar in their 
me^ods of farming, and have for a hundred 
years been regaled as the pattern of HI that 
IS good in fating ; but if one wanted to find 
the man whom the agricultural depression had 
never touched, and who had been quietly putting 
by money while others were being ruined, one 
would have to get away west of either district, 
to places where the four-course system had been 
either abandoned altogether or very considerably 
modified. [w. x. t.] 

Fxn Farxing 

Many persons are prone to believe that the 
particular portion of the surface of the soil which 
m their own immediate district pa s s e s under the 
name of the fen, is of an almost similar char* 
actar to land similarly named in the many other 
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districU in which it is found in England. The 
eoil and subaoil of the eo-called fens vary as 
greatly as do the soils and subsoils on the higher 
luids or on those which have not been subject 
to permanent or temporaiy floodings, conse- 
onently the variations in the systems of farming 
Uie so-called fen lands are equally as numerous. 
The ‘ Fen Country * proper is in eastern Eng- 
land — Cambrid^, Lincoln, Huntingdon, 

The soil of the fens varies from a black mould 
to stiflf clay; the former after frost and a dry 
period becomes so light and disintegrated that, 
if high winds supervene, the land * blows’ to 
such an extent tnat the open drains or dykes 
for drainage purposes are quickly filled, and a 
large proportion of the soil changes ownership 
where the properties of two persons adjoin. 
If this blowing ’, as it is locally termed, is ex- 
perienced in the winter or spring, the growing 
cr^ of beans and wheat or of oats ana barley 
suner very much, as not only are the blades of 
the plants cut severely by the fine soil coming 
forcibly into contact with them, but in those 
cases where the blowing continues for any length 
of time the growing plants are uprooted and 
blown away, or are ouried by the drifting soil. 
When these lands were first brought into culti- 
vation, and even until the prices of cereals be- 
came so low that expenditure of all kinds was 
cut down as much as possible, claying was gene- 
rally carried out, the plan being to dig openings 
about 10 or 12 yd. distant, and to dig out the 
clay subsoil ana distribute it over the inter- 
vening spaces. The benefits derived from this 
operation were not confined to the weighting 
and solidification of the surface soil, but the yiela 
and quality of the com and root crops were in- 
crease At the period referred to, the four- or 
five-course system of farming was general; roots 
such as mangolds, carrots, £ 3 ., would be grown 
and carted off the land, the latter and a large 
proportion of the former being sold for consump- 
tion by dairy cows, and by horses in the large 
towns. Mustard for seed was also sown in the 
late spring, or buckwheat, as well as coleseed, 
which was at times fed off by sheep, or drilled 
much later and allowed to remain W seed the 


following spring, the stalks of these two last 
crops being burned after the seed had been 
threshed from them. Oats or wheat would fol- 
low these crops, a portion of the land being 
drilled in the late spring with small seeds, Italian 
and Perennial Rye Grass being the most general. 
These were usually mown for hay, or 4,ne latter 
would be reserved for seed, whilst the first would 
furnish a heavy crop of hay and then be saved 
for seed, while the following crop would be oats. 
^ the major portion of the straw was in many 
instances also sold off the farm, this was a very 
exhaustive system of farming, and one which 
must sooner or later come to an end, the period 
vanring with the amount of plant food which 
had been stoi^ up in the many years during 
which the soil had l«-in dormant. The com- 
parative poverty of the soil which resulted from 
the continued growth of these exhaustive crops, 
and the sale of the major ixirtion of them, adaed 
to the greatly decreased value of root^ oats, 
wheats hay, and straw, led to a change in the 


system of fanning. A greatly increased number 
of both cattle and sheep were kept as stores, or 
fattened on the farms oy the aia of purchased 
foods; mixed seeds were sown, and sometimes 
fed off by fatting sheep, and the roots, hay. and 
straw more generally consumed on the farm. 
Then came the boom in potato growing, which 
led to even a still better system, or a more ex- 
pensive one, of farming these fen landa Large 
quantities of artificial manures are now sown, 
heavy crops of potatoes being grown, the ‘ ware ', 
so called, oeing sent to the towns for consump- 
tion, whilst large numbers of pigs are fattened 
on the over and under sized and * blighted ’ po- 
tatoes, and meals made from the inferior wheat 
and barley grown in the fens. This is considered 
to be an improving system as compared with the 
older-fashioned system of farming these landa 
The growth of the potatoes is so rank that all 
weeds and twitch are well nigh smothered and 
eradicated. In some pai-ts of the Isle of Ely 
and of the counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, 
Norfolk, Lincoln, &c., certain portions of the fen 
lands were from the first of what is termed a 
heavier character, and in other parts the soil 
has become more difficult to plough and culti- 
vate. This may be partially due to the gradual 
wastage of the humus in the soil, and also to the 
admixture of the heavier staple of the subsoil 
with the surface. Instances are known where 
two horses could plough the newly broken -up 
land with ease, ana now three horses are needed 
for the same operation. On these fen lands of 
a heavier character each farmer appears to farm 
according to his own particular ideas, but at the 
present time there appeal’s to be less of that 
almost continuous com and pulse growing which 
was not unknown when the prices of those ar- 
ticles were higher. Potatoes enter very largely 
into the rotaUon, which is after the five-course 
shift: thus potatoes, roots, or coleseed; barley 
or wheat, as the weather in the autumn may 
determine; part beans and part mixed seeds for 
mowing once, and then for feeding; wheat fol- 
lowed by oats or barley. The wheat, beans, and 
oats are generally of fine quality, but the barley 
is not of malti^ quality, although frequently a 
heavy crop. This cereal is either sold for seed 
or distilling purposes, and on the best-farmed 
lands much of it is used in the fattening of pigSi 
and even fed to sheep, or when slightly grown, 
or as it is termed * run ’, being also fed to the 
farm horses, which thrive well upon it. On some 
of the richer fen lands potato growing is followed 
on a very considerable scale, at least half of the 
acreage of cultivated land being planted each 
season with seed grown in Scotland, or recently 
with Irish seed. Until the recent glut in pota- 
toes a large proportion of these crops of potatoes 
was bougnt by middlemen, who would employ 
gangs of men to riddle^ sift, and bag the potatoes, 
the farmer being relieved of all remnsibility 
save the carting of the tubers to the railwi^ 
station. Again, the growing of considerable 
acreages of celery and aspanu^s has become 
general, whilst on some of the better lands con- 
veniently situated for the railways, broccoli red 
cabbages, onions, bmssels sprouts, cucombers, 
and varioos otlier kinds of vegetable are grown* 
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Some of these are forwarded fresh to the various 
large towns, whilst other portions are treated on 
the farm on account of the purveyors of pickles, 
who enter into contracts with the farmers. On 
the best and deepest soils, fruit Rowing is very 
extensively carried on. This industij is a very 
important one in the Wisbech and neighbouring 
districts; strawberries appear to be most success- 
fully cultivated, whilst almost all other kinds of 
fruit are grown to a ^eater or less extent. In 
some districts the hmdings are small, and the 
whole acreage of a portion of these little farms 
is given over entirely to the growth of fruit and 
vegetables, the major portion of the labour being 
supplied by the occupier and his family. In this 
district the growth oi bulbs is increasing rapidly ; 
but the neighbourhood of Spalding in Lincoln- 
shire appears to furnish the larger proportion of 
the many tons of flowers which are weekly sent off 
in the season to the various large towns, especially 
to Manchester, Sheffield, and other manufactur- 
ing towns. It is said that the growers of bulbs 
in Holland already feel the effects of the com- 
petition from the growers in the English fens, 
a competition which promises to become more 
acute in the near future. This industry is of 
great benefit in those country disti’icts in which 
It is carried on, as the returns per acre are very 
large, and a considerable proportion of it repre- 
sents labour employed. If the small-holdings 
system so much spoken of at present is likely 
to prove a genuine success in any part of the 
country, it will be within those fen districts 
where bulb, flower, vegetable, and fruit culture 
are carried on extensively, since the capital em- 
ployed is not very lai’ge, and is represented to 
a very great extent by the cost of that labour 
which can be so well furnished by the holder 
and his family. 

In addition to the cultivated portions of the 
fens, large areas are in permanent grass, a con- 
siderable proportion of it being of tine quality, 
on which cattle and sheep are fattened with a 
comparatively small quantity of so-called arti- 
ficial food, and on whicn some of the most weighty 
Shire horses are bred and reared. 

It will be readily inferred that the variations 
in the soil of the fens are at least as great as in 
all the other portions of the British Isles, that 
the farmers are eaually as progressive, and that 
owing to this gooa quality, and to the fact that 
they liave availed themselves to a considerable 
extent of the natural advantages which they 
possess, in the readiness of the soil to lend itself 
to intensive culture and to the growth of those 
more expensive articled which ai*e in such in- 
creased demand on account of the greater earn- 
ing power of the artisans in the manufacturing 
districts, the general agricultural depression has 
not been felt to nearly so great an extent in 
these districts, the English Fena [s. s.] 

Flower Farming 

The cultivation of flowers as a field crop has 
grown to be a large and important industry, 
Erfurt, in Qermanv, is practically surround^ 
by flower farms, chiefly for the production of 
seeds, and in Antibes Messrs. Yumorin & Co. 


have extensive farms devoted to the same pur- 
pose. Likewise in this country there are dis- 
tricts where flowers are grown on a very large 
scale, either for the suppy of seeds, or for use 
in the manufacture of scent, or to meet the 
enormous demand there now is for cut flowers 
for decorative purposea There are thousands 
of acres in the Ixindoii district alone laid down 
to flower growing, chiefly by market gardeners, 
and notwithstandiiig the very low prices they 
realize, wholesale, flowers thus grown may tie 
called a paying crop. There is necessarily a 
difference between tne cultural methods of the 
ordinary gardener who grows hie flowers in 
carefully prepared beds and borders, and those 
of the market and farm flower grower. To all 
intents and purposes the production of a field 
crop of certain nowere entails the same outlay 
as that of an ordinary farm crop of, say, beans 
or cabbages. The requirements of the plants 
being understock it is only then a q^uestion of 
position and suitability of soil. If the flowers 
are to be cut and marketed, nearness to a large 
town is an important point. Yet this hai^roved 
not to be essential in the case of the Onannel 
and Scilly Islands, where flowers are grown ex- 
tensively and sent by boat and train for the 
supply of the London and other markets. If 
seeds are the object, the whereabouts of the farm 
does not so much matter; indeed, labour being as 
a rule cheaper, and the conditions as to atmos- 
phere, &C., ueing more favourable in situations 
lar i*emoved from a large town, seed farming is 
preferably conducted in remote country places. 

Dealing here with the question of flower 
farming for market only, we may first consider 
what are the particular kinds of plants that are 
best adapted tor the pui’pose. Tlie enterprising 
grower often makes a good hit by starting some- 
tliing new, which on being marketed readily 
finds favour, such as, for example, the produc- 
tion of the bright-coloured capsular fruits of 
PhysalU Fraivchetti^ which quic^ became very 
popular for winter decoration. There are, how- 
ever, certain recognized favourites for which 
there is always a steady demand, market flowers 
requiring to nave certain qualities, such as carry- 
ing well, lasting a reasonable time, acceptable 
colours, and, most important of all perhaps, 
cheapness. These favourites may be divided into 
(1) shrubs, (2) herbaceous perennials, (3) annuals, 
and (4) buiba The soil may be of a character 
that will suit only certain kinds of plants, the 
best for all purposes being a light sandy loam, 
as it is easy to work, and by adding manure 
according to the requirements of the plants it 
is easily kept fertile. Deep ploughing is suffi- 
cient, except in the case of sh^bs or deep-root- 
ing perennials, when trenching at the start may 
be necessary. The spacing of the plants should 
be with a view to the easy cultivation and clean- 
ing of the ground. For perennials that will 
remain in the same position several years the 
lants should be set m rows a yard apak 
istanoe from each other in the rows Ming ac- 
cording to habit, generally a foot to 16 in. being 
the ri^t distance. The plants that are grown 
thus are Alstroemerias, Aconite^ Asters, Cam 
panula peniei/olia and its varieties, Centaoreas, 
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ObiTsant^eman^ Delphinianu, Ediinopa. IWn- 
gianifl, Gypsophiia, Helianthos (perenniali 

PMnies, Pea (everlaetingX Pyretnruins, 
Poppies (Orient^ PUoxes. Physalis, Rudbeck- 
ias, SolidagoB. lliese are all plants which yield 
annually a good crop of flowers suitable for use 
in decoration. Between the rows, in the first 
and second year after planting, catch crops of 
quick^growing annuals may be grown, such as 
Ten-week Stocks, China Asters, Pansies, and 
Wallflowers, or such vegetables as early tur- 
nips, spring cabbages, or lettuce may be made a 
paying crop if planted early between the rowa 
Violets are a special culture, directions for which 
are given under that head They are largely 
grown as a field crop in Cornwall and pay 
well Bulbs, such as Dafifodils, May Tulip, 
and Gladioli, which are largely cultivated tor 
cut flowers, require to be grown in beds 4 ft. 
across, separate by paths 18 in. wide. They 
are planted by first deep ploughing and harrow- 
ing the ground, maiking out the beds and then 
taking -out about 4 in. of soil from one bed, 
placing the bulbs in position. Daffodils and 
Tulips 3 in. apart. Gladiolus 6 in. apart, then 
taking an equal depth of soil from the next bed 
and inacing it over the bulbs. In this way a 
large area may be planted expeditiously and 
cheaply. By setting tne bulbs in rows the weed- 
ing of the beds is made easier. White and Tiger 
Lilies are sometimes grown as a field crop, and 
there is always a demand for their flowers, more 
espcially for the White Lily (L. candidum^^ 
which pays well in districts where the condi- 
tions favour its growth. The flower farmer 
cannot afford to allow any space to lie idle ; he 
is always sticking in something that will mature 
quickly, although he does not oveilwjk the fact 
that the soil must not be overworked. Such 
plants as Polyanthus, Pinks, Iceland and Shir- 
ley Poppies, Sweet Peas, Qi/p$ophila degam^ and 
Sweet Sultans may all be turned to account 
With regal’d to Sweet Peas, the demand for 
flowers of which has grown enormously in recent 
^ears, the first sowing of seeds should be made 
in February, other sowings being made in March 
and April. Some growers even sow in Novem- 
ber, protecting the seedlings with handlights 
during cold weather. Late Chrysanthemums 
are largely grown outside and either lifted and 
placed under glass to flower, or temporary glass 
structures are erected over them in late autumn 
before their flowers begin to expand. There is 
a great demand for the flowers of early Chry- 
santhemums from August to October. Dahlias, 
especially the Cactus section, are extensively 
grown for the cut-flower trade, their treatment 
in the field being the same practically as they 
get in the garden. The production of flowers 
under glass has become a great industry in 
certain counties, such as Essex and Kent, where 
large areas are covered with light glass struc- 
tures and tender flowers grown in them. This, 
however, is scarcely what would be' termed 
farming. [w. w.] 

Fruit Farmiko 

Hus branch of farming, in the modem scoep- 
tanoe of the term, is one of growing imtiofiaJ 


importance, and one which is developing rapidly 
ana siiccessfully. The old system of having an 
unpruned and untended orchard, with trees 
planted in grass, as an adjunct to the farm, ia 
no longer worthy of consideration as a paying 
part of a well-managed farm. The proauce <9 
such orchards can only be sold at low ratea 
for jam making or cider making, and can find 
no place in competition with fruit from well- 
managed orchards. Under these circumstances 
th^^ require but little notice. Fruit growing 
is developing into an important branch of farm- 
ing, and instead of remaining in the hands of 
market gardeners, it is being taken up by far- 
mers in suitable districts, and a fruit plot of 
varying size is now a recognized part of the 
farm in many parts of the British isles This 
change is largely due to the importation of at- 
tractive-looking, well -packed, and well-graded 
samples of fruit from America and from the 
Continent, which hunted indifferently and badly 
marketed fruit out of the markets. 

Before planting an orchard the farmer must 
decide on what class of orchard he intends to 
have — whether it is to be a grass orchard with 
full -standard trees planted in grass, or an or- 
chard with fruit trees only, and with various 
crops through the trees, or an orchard with 
fruit trees and with bush fruit, and straw- 
berries planted between them. The first is the 
least desirable and least profitable, and takes 
the longest time to give any return. The last 
nanmd is the most profitable, and gives quickest 
i*eturns, but entails intensive cultivation, skilled 
management, and the initial expense is larger. 
If fruit growing for market is to be undertaken, 
the site selectea for an orchard must be a suit- 
able one. It is useless trying to grow fruit pro- 
fitably in dry gravelly soil, in sliallow poor soil 
or in damp holding, or boggy situations. A good 
loamy h()iI is best, but practically %xiy fairly 
good soil of average depth will do, provided 
it is properly prepared and cultivated. Apples 
and riears do well in a limestone district, so also 
do cnerries and plums. If the soil is inclined 
to be stiff and wet, drainage should be first 
attended to. Pif)e drains are best, and in the 
end the most economical. The lines of drains 
should be laid between the main lines of fruit 
trees, as in this position they are farthest away 
from the roots of the trees, and the drains can 
be examined when necessary without interfering 
with the trees or injuring them. It is not de- 
sirable to plant in low-lying situations, or in 
hollows near ponds or streams, as the trees are 
liable to be injured by spring frosts. In plant- 
ing a grass orchard, appl^ pears, and plums 
are usi^ly put down, and in some districts also 
damsons and cherries. The trees most be full 
standards, with clear stems of 5 to 6 ft. The 
apples must be grafted on the Crab, or Free 
stock, and the pears on the Peer stek. The 
trees must be planted not less than 80 ft. apart 
every way, ana they should be in regular lines. 

Preparation ,— the longest fence in the 
ground to be planted, peg on a straight line 
parallel to this fence ana flO ft from it at each 
end. Pot in pegs at 30 ft apart along the linei 
Idbtfk off a line from end of this ana at right 
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angles to it, and drive in pegs at 30 ft. apart 
From peg No. 1 run a line parallel to the first 
line made, and mark it off at intervals of 30 ft 
In this wav the whole plot can be marked off 
into straight lines at regular intervals apart, 
and all the trees will be in straight lines from 
whatever angle they are looked at Holes must 
be opened at each peg, the holes to be at first 
planting not less than 3 ft in diameter, and 
from 16 to 18 in. deep, according to the nature 
of the soil. The turves which were taken from 
the top of the holes may be put in the bottom 
face downwards, fill in soil to within 10 in. of 
the top, place the tree in the middle of the hole, 
having a man at the end of the line to sight 
it into its exact position, spread the roots out 
evenly all round, and fill in the soil among the 
roots. Shake the tree gently to settle the soil 
round the roots, fill in more soil, and firm gently, 
pressing with the foot. When all the soil has 
been replaced, the tree should stand on a slight 
mound, not in a hollow, the roots should all be 
well covered, and the neck of the tree, that is 
the junction of stem and roots, should be just 
at the level of the surface, not covered up. Deep 
planting is very detrimental. Standard trees 
must be staked. A stout stake should be driven 
firmly into the ground and the tree secured to 
it, with a piece of old sacking or some straw 
between the stem and the stake to prevent the 
former being injured when swayed by wind. 
This is most important, as if the stems get in> 
jured, disease is almost certain to follow. If 
sheep are to be allowed on the land, each stem 
must be protected with a bunch of bramble 
stems, or thorn twigs, or dry bracken, secured 
round it by wire. Cattle must not be admitted 
for some years, as they would smash the young 
trees. Tne subsequent treatment will be dealt 
with further on. 

In planting an orchard which is to be tilled, 
the preparation must be more thorough. Tliere 
is no better method than taking a crop of pota- 
toes out of it the year before it is required. This 
ensures manuring, cleaning, thorough cultiva- 
tion, and getting the soil into a good condition 
for planting. If fruit trees and not small fruit 
are to be grown, and the intervening spaces 
utilized for the production of cix)p8 or for vege- 
tables, mark off in lines 30 ft apart, as in the 
case of a gmss orchard. The lines must be 
pegged at intervals of 12 ft. instead of 30 ft, 
and holes opened, as already explained, every 
12 ft Two types of trees must be used; (1) 
half • standards, that is trees with 3 ft clear 
stem between roots and branches ; (2) bush 
trees, that is trees with 12 to 18 in. of stem 
between roots and branches. The half-standard 
apples must be on the Crab stock, the dwarf 
bushes on the broad-leaved English Paradise 
stock. Half -standard pears must be on the 
Pear stock, dwarf bush pears on the Quince 
stock. These details are important 

Planting , — Commence each line with a bush 
tree, and each second tree must be a half- 
standard. Tliis will leave the half-standards 
24 ft apart in the lines, and 30 ft between 
the lines, a distance which will be sufficient for 
a permanent orchard. The spaces between the 


lines can be used for any class of crops, and can 
be worked with a plough. The crops must not 
come nearer than 3 ft from the young trees. 
Apples, plums, pears, damsons, and berries 
may be plante^ out the order in which they 
are nam^ indicates the relative desirability of 
these kinds of fruit for permanent, profitable 
orchard planting. 

The third kind of orchard is that in which 
fruit, or fruit and vegetables only are to be 
grown. The ground must be thoroughly pre- 
pared, as in the last-described type. Mark off 
into lines 12 ft. apart, so that the pegs will be 
12 ft. apart every way, and all in straight lines 
from any angle. Open holes at each peg. 

Planting, — Half - standards and oush trees 
must be planted as in the preceding case. Com- 
mence the first line with a bush tree, and follow 
with a half-standard, alternating these up the 
line. The second line must be planted with 
bush trees only, the third with bush trees and 
half - standards, in the same position as line 
No. 1, and so on alternating lines of bushes and 
half-standards, and of bushes only. It is most 
important that these details be observed, as 
when planted all the half-standards should be 
24 ft. apart every way and in straight linea It 
will require 76 half-standards and 226 bush trees 
to plant one statute acre in the manner described. 
Tlie same kinds of fruit trees mi^ be planted as 
in the second type of orchard. Now as to spaces 
between each line. For the first four or five 
years there will be ample space for three lines 
of gooseberries, or two lines of black currants, 
or two lines of raspberries, or four lines of 
strawberries, between each row of fruit trees. 
When fully grown these will have to l>e re- 
duced to two lines of gooseberries, one of black 
currants, one of raspberries, and four of straw- 
berries, and it will be found better to trans- 
plant these small fruits into permanent posi- 
tions at the end of four years than to put the 
permanent line down in its true position at 
first. If special quarters are to be devoted to 
these fruits, the gooseberries will require not 
less than 4 ft every way, black currants 6 ft, 
raspberries 4 ft between the rows, and 12 in. 
between the canes. Strawberries may be in 
rows 28 in. apart, and 22 in. between the 
plants. Such planting will not fill the ground 
for the first year, and there will be space for 
rows of lettuce, cabbage, cauliflowers, or other 
vegetables between tne lines of bushes. If 
desired, plants for cut flowers, such as Wall- 
flowers, Anemones, Narcissus, can be grown 
instead of vegetable^ but every available free 
space should be utilized. 

Subiequenl Trwtment, — Orau Orchard , — Veiy 
little neM be done in the grass orchard for the 
first year. The open spaces round each tree 
must be kept free from weeds, and if a dry 
summer supervenes, the young trees will re- 
quire a thorough watering. It is a great mis- 
^e to take a crop of hav from a mun orchard. 
But the grass must not be allowed to grow too 
long; it should be kept well eaten down by 
sheep, and fowl may be allowed free aocesa The 
long grass tends to smother the young trees, 
insects find a good breeding place, and the trees 
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cannot be got at to examine them, or to clean 
round them, while the Rtm is long. When the 
leaves ftdl, examine all ties and stakes, loosen- 
ing and r^astening the ties ; secure the stakes 
firmly where shaken, and change position of 
stake where it is injuring the stem. Early in 
the spring prune the trees, and spray them with 
the Woburn wash, or with ordinary caustic 
wash. Spraying should be attended to from 
the first. As the trees grow, the open spaces 
round them should be enlarged, and if they 
are not growing freely, a sunacing of manure 
should be given. 

CaUivatM Orchardi , — Keep all weeds down, 
and keep the surface of the soil under the trees 
free ana open. The intervening sps^ea, where 
there is room, can be broken up with plough 
and worked with harrow, but great care must 
be exercised not to injure the Imrk of the trees 
with the swings of the plough or with the horses’ 
collars. Much injury has b^n done in orchards 
by neglect in this respect. After leaf fall, the 
trees must be pruned and sprayed. As the 
trees grow, more space must be left round them 
without crops, but such space must be kept 
clean and o^n. As the trees are in straight 
lines, the ground can be cross-ploughed where 
necessary. Thorough cultivation of the land is 
of great benefit to the young trees, and if ad- 
ditional space is left free round them each year 
as they grow, ploughing does no injury to them. 
No fixea distance can be given, this must de- 
pend on the growth made by the trees; but for 
the first five years the ground covered by the 
branches should not be ploughed. In fact, it 
will be impossible to plough this without break- 
ing the branches. 

Seoion for Planting , — Planting may be done 
from middle of October to end of February, but 
the earlier it is done the better. All the best 
trees and plants are cleared out of the nurseries 
by Christmas, and the purchaser has then to 
take what he can get. The ground is moist 
and warm early in the autumn, and the plants 
quickly become established. 

Age of Treee , — When asking for quotations, 
clear definition must be given to the nursery- 
man. The type of trees, full standards, half -stand- 
ards, or bushes must be specified, the kind of 
stock on which they are to be, and the age. 
Two years old, or three years old!, will be found 
most advantageous It is difiScult for a culti- 
vator without technical knowledge or training 
to form trees from maiden plants, and trees over 
three years old are apt to m stunted. Maiden 
plants may be purchased at about 45s. per hun- 
dred, two years old at 70f., and three years old 
at 85«. 

Prwning, — The necessity for pruning is a 
debated question, but it will be found tmt all 
really smsoessful growers of high-class fruit 
{xnne their treea Some gipwera in addition 
to the ordinarv winter pruning, thin and stop 
the shoots on the trees in their orchards in July 
or Augtt^ Before planting, each tree should 
be e x a min ed. Four or five branches suitably 
should be retained, the others should m 
removed. The branches which are retained 
•hould be shortoied back oiie*third or half their 


length according to their vigour, the stronger 
branches r^uiring less shortening than weak 
branches. The laterals or side branches should 
be shortened back to four or five eyea The 
following season the main branches will not re- 
cpiire to be shortened more than one quarter of 
tne length of the season’s growth, but idl laterals 
which have not formed ‘spurs’ must be shortened 
to four or five eyes, ancf all those which grow 
inwarda or which cross other shoots, must be 
removed. ‘Spur’ is the technical name given 
to the short gnarled branch lets which carry the 
fruit buds, and the whole object in pruning is 
to induce the formation of as many spurs as 
possible, to have all parts of the tree pro- 
uuctive, and to have the ‘spura’ in suitable 
positions on the branches, instead of in a cluster 
near the ends of the branches, which is generally 
found in unpruned trees. Another important 
object is to admit air and light freely to all 
parts; hence though additional branches must 


be brought in as the head of the tree or bush 
spreads, these must be kept far enough apart to 
allow the laterals on each to develop without 
crowding, and all superfluous growth must be 
removed These instructions, with slight modifi- 
cations, apply to bush fruit, currants, and goose- 
berries as well as to fruit trees, but more 
detailed instructions will be found under each. 
After pruning, the trees should be sprayed 
Spraying is an absolute necessity to keep /ruit 
trees clean and healthy, and to produce good 
sound fruit. Winter spraying with caustic 
washes must be completed by the middle of 
February, as the buds might be injured if 
sprayed later. 'The adoption of summer spray- 
ing will depend on the presence or al)8ence of 
insect or fungoid pests. It will be found that 
fruit plantations which have been regularly 
sprayed from the first, keep comparatively 
clean, and give but little trouble. 

Marketing . — The disrepute into which home- 
grown fruit had fallen was largely due to the 
careless and slovenly manner in which the pro- 
duce from all but well -worked orchards was 

K sred and marketed. Such produce had but 
chance in competition with the carefully 
p^ked and graded fruit sent from abroad, 
^ere has been a distinct improvement in recent 
years, but more requires to oe done. Unfortu- 
nately there is great want of uniformity in the 
size and weight of the various packages used in 
different markets for each variety of fruit, and 
the peculiarity of each market has to be studied 
and catered for in order to get the best prices. 
The general tendency is to reduce the size of 
the package for first-grade fruit 
Oalhering. — Ureat care must be given to 
gathering of all fruit It should all be hand- 
gathered Fruit such as apples, pears, and 
plums should never be shaken from the tree, 
it must be picked by hand, and be carefully put 
in baskets or pouches. As these become full or 
too heavy, the contents must be carefully trans- 
ferred to larger bask^ boxes, or barrows, for 
removal to ^e packing shed. The contents 
should never be poured roughly from one recep- 
tacle to another, as bruised nruit loses in appear- 
ance and rapidly deterimutes. In the p^ing 
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room the fruit must be graded or sorted into 
uniform sizes, generally three— firsts, seconds, 
and thirds, and these must be packed separately. 
First-class dessert apples and pears are sold in 
boxes of two to four dozen. First-class cooking 
apples in similar boxes or fiats, or in boxes 
20 and 28 lb., or 40 and 56 lb., according to the 
market sent to. Seconds and thirds may be 
packed in bushel or half-bushel sieves. The 
packing must be honestly done. Discard all 
damaged fruit, and let all fruit be of even size 
and the packages of full weight and measure. 
In some north of England markets fruit is sold 
by weight only. It is better to pack good dessert 
fruit in the smaller packages. They are more 
easily disposed of. Where boxes are used, they 
may be allowed to go with the fruit. This is 
a great advantage to the purchaser; the fruit 
sells more readily, and when nicely packed it 
commands a better price. 

Varieties to plant . — As the varieties of fruit 
are dealt with under their respective names, not 
much need be said about them in this article. A 
list of really good reliable sorts is as follows: — 

AppleSy Cooking.— VAY\y Victoria, Lord Gros- 
venor. Duchess of Oldenburgh (for early work), 
Bismarck, Golden Noble (for mid season). Lord 
Derby, Bram ley’s Seedling, Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Newton Wonder (for late work). 

Apples^ Dessert. — Gladstone, Beauty of Bath 
(early). Lady Sudeley, Worcester Pearniain (mid 
season), Cox’s Orange Pippin, American Mother, 
Charles Boss, Blenheim Pippin (late). 

Pears. — Beurr6 d’Amanlis, Doyenn^du Comice, 
Emile d’Heyst, Fertility, Pitmaston Duchess, 
Williams’ Bon Chretien. 

PZuma— Victoria, Early Prolific, Czar, Mon- 
arch. 

Danisons. — Bradley’s King, Farleigh Prolific. 

Cherries . — Kentish Bigarreau, Bigarreau Na- 
poleon, Black Heart. 

Gooseberries. — Whinham’s Industry, White- 
smith, Crown Bob, Keepsake. 

Currants^ Black . — Boskoop Giant. 

CurrantSy Red . — La Versailles. 

Strawberries. — Royal Sovereign, Monarch, 
Oivon’s Late Prolific, Sir Joseph Paxton. 

Raspberries. — Superlative, Carter’s Prolifia 

Do not plant too many varieties at first. It 
is necessary to find which varieties suit the 
particular soil on which they are to be grown. 
Unprofitable varieties can be headed back, and 
be regrafted with those varieties which are use- 
ful, healthy, and profitable Salesmasters like 
to get an abundant supply of one good variety 
rather than intermittent supplies of various 
varieties. Purchasers want to be able to repeat 
orders for sound and reliable varieties. In plant- 
ing apples it is not wise to mass the separate 
varieties, the varieties should be interlinea 

[r. M.] 

‘High’ Farming 

This subject is also considered under the 
heading of * Intensive Farming’, and it is not 
therefore intended to enter at this place upon 
the minutias of intense cultivation. High farm- 
ing has had its admirers, and has, no doubt, 
extended in certain directions, especially in con- 


nection with live stock. The districts in which 
it first took root were East Lothian, North Nor- 
thumberlan<^ Lincolnshire, and Norfolk, all of 
which counties became ibmous for the intensity 
of their cultivation, and the opulence and inde- 

S endence of their tenantry, ^e same was no 
oubt observable in other counties, but no one 
will dispute that each of those al^ve- named 
boasted a superior class of farming. It was the 
expressed wish of a former Lord Yarborough to 
meet his tenants dressed in pink in the hunt- 
ing field, and Lord Leicester (Coke), the Duke 
of Bedford, and other noblemen encouraged high 
farming to the utmost of their power. Mr. 
Robert Leeds of Lexham informea the present 
writer that he told Lord Leicester that the 
subsoil belonged to his lordship, but the soil had 
been made by the tenants. If anyone wishes 
to obtain a correct impression of high farming 
as it was carried out in the middle of the last 
century, he will find abundant information in 
The Rural Economy of England and Wales, l)y 
L6once de Lavergne (Blackwood & Sons), ft 
is unfortunately true that the system in which, 
as Mr. Lavergne declares, the tenant enjoyed 
the advantages of his land to a greater degree 
than his landlord, even in those days of high 
rents, has passed away. He may ao so still, 
but there is less to divide, and the day of high 
farming has set. Under the heading ^intensive 
Farming’ many examples are given of suc- 
cessful nigh-class cultivation, but the objects 
are no longer, or so exclusively, the production 
of corn, beef, mutton, and wool. They have 
been defiected towards pedigree stock breeding, 
potato growing, fruit farming, and other definite 
objects, and Uie consumption of cake for corn 
has in a manner lost its meaning. The day of 
high farming in a general sense was contermin- 
ous with wheat at 60 a per qr. and beef at Sd. 
per lb. It has been pointed out by economists 
that successive increments in crops are only 
wrung out of the unwilling soil at an increasing 
cost tor each, and Sir Jonn Lawes during his 
later years favoured the view that extensive 
rather than intensive cultivation was the more 
profitable. To force the production of crops 
on ordinary arable land, beyond due limits, is 
not profitable in itself, although it may be a 
legitimate accon^niment of stock farming on a 
lil^ral scale. High farming was at its zenith 
about 1868, and the names of eminent agri- 
culturists who flourished at that time are too 
numerous to mention. It was then that the 
highest hopes were entertained with regard to 
steam cultivation, agricultural chemistry, and 
science, and this hopeful attitude continued until 
1878. The next year proved a severe blow, and 
after 1880 prices of agricultural produce went 
back, and a great movement set in towards lay- 
ing l^d under permanent pasture. Say what we 
wOl, this is not agriculture, but a relinquish- 
ing of the arts of agriculture, in favour of the 
Prairie. We are living in an era of grass land, 
and it is inconsistent with high farming in the 
older sense. We are also living in an age of 
specialities in huming, inconsistent with regular 
rotation farming carried aa for its own sake. 

[J-W*-] 
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Hill FARXiifo 

Under this designation it is proposed to de- 
scribe briefly the general character of the s^tem 
of farming followed on the lower hills bordering 
the plains as distinguished from that carried on 
in tne prominent ranges and dealt with under 
the heading * Sheep-fuming in the Highlands 
The scope of hill farming is necessarily limited 
by the two important factors altitude and ex- 
posure, the effects of which on the growth of 
crops, on the character of the vegetation, and 
DU animal life have already been discussed under 
these headings. Except in special circumstances, 
where the proximity to a go^ market, the 
character of the soil, or suitability of climate 
induce intensive methods of cultivation, hill 
farming is identified with sheep farming and 
the rearing of those sturdy breeds of cattle 
such as the Highland, the Galloway, the South 
Devon, or the Welsh Cattle. 

Few crops awe grown, only such as are required 
for the maintenance of the stock. As tlie soil 
is generally p<wr and the growing season short, 
only the hardiest varieties of fodder plants are 
capable of cultivation. Of oats, the most suit- 
able and the moat extensively grown in upland 
regions are the Tartarian, and those whicn be- 
long to the straw - producing varieties — the 
Sandy and the Tam Finlay. Turnips and 
swedes are grown to a greater extent wher- 
ever the conditions permit Hay — especially 
meadow or ‘bog’ hav as it is often called — is 
also grown. The whole area under cultivation is 
small, the amble land being generally confined 
to a few fields on the lower i*eacheB of the 
farm. Tlie produce of the land, rendered small 
through adverse circumstances, and reduced 
still further by the depredations of ground 
and winged game, has often to be supple- 
mented by the employment of purchased feed- 
ingstuffs. 

gi-eater part of a hill farm is under pas- 
ture, tne character of which varies with the 
situation of the farm, the altitude, and the 
nature of the soil. The nearer the approach 
to the heather or moor, the poorer the vege- 
tation becomes; yet even here much improve- 
ment has been made possible by the construc- 
tion of efficient hill drains. Much also can be 
done to improve the quality of the herbage by 
the judicious application of lime, basic slag, or 
a combination ot basic slag and kainit. l£iny 
hill farmers overlook the fact that the sale of 
wool and mutton annually removes large quan- 
tities of fertilizing ingredients such as nitrogen 
and phosphoric acid and potash — the last two 
in the carcasses and the first in the wool ; and 
unless these ingredients are restored in the form 
of manures, the land must undergo a continual 
process of impoverishment 

Sheep-rearing forms the basis of all hill farm- 
ing, the breeds best adapted for upland pas- 
tures being the Blackface of the HigMaqds, the 
Qmyiot on the gr^y hills of the south of Scot- 
land, the Herdwick and the Limestone Crags 
in the north of England, the Welsh Mountain 
Sheep, the Wenaleyaales and the Dartmoor Sheep 
in south England, and the Bosoommon in Ire- 


land One of the hardiest and perhaps the most 

K ible is the Blackface. The rearing of croes 
is also extensively practised on many hill 
farms wheregood shelter is available and the 
keep good. This branch of hill farming is grow- 
ing increasingly popular, for the cross lambs 
mature quicker, and offer better returns tlian 
the pure-bred mountain lambs. The manage- 
ment of hill flocks is described below under the 
heading ‘ Sheep - farming in the Highlands’. 
As an adjunct to sheep, the rearing of calves 
and store cattle is practised on many hill fanua 
These find a ready market among the farmers 
of the lowlands. [r. h. l.] 

Intensive Farming 

This expression is used in apposition to ex- 
tensive farming. It conveys tne idea of high 
farming both as regards land and live sto^, 
and is naturally confined to densely populated 
countries. Extensive farming is piuctised in 
newly settled lands, where it takes the form 
of ranching, or of mammoth corn farms where 
wheat is grown over vast areas without manui*e, 
and until the land is worn out. In contrast to 
colonial systems, our English farming may all 
be said to be intensive; out in ti'eatmg of the 
subject we must regard the expi'ession as ap- 
plicable to a class of strenuous farming in which 
tertilizers are applied with lavish hand, and 
every effort is made to keep production up to 
the maximum. 

Intensive fanning has many aspects, and is 
liable to pass into market gardening and fruit 
cultivation, neither of which appears to come 
within the present application of the phrase. 
It does not include tnose extremely intense 
systems involving acres of glass, ‘made-up’ 
soils, and artificied heat. Neither does it mean 
those methods of petite culture practised around 
Paris which have been recommended for the 
consideration of small holders. All these are 
well worthy of attention, and certainly come 
under the title of intensive culture. We shall 
not in the present connection do more than 
mention the late General Cotton’s plan of deep 
forking for wheat, with its amazing but in- 
credible results, excepting when restricted to 
small plots. Neither do we propose to enter 
upon the results of electric currents under- 
ground, nor to electric light overground, nor 
to sewage farming, nor irrigation by means of 
hydraulic rams. 

Examples of intensive farming are recorded 
at an early perio^ and that of Mr. Ellman of 
Glynde, Sussex, in 1788, is worthy of a first 
mention. Arthur Young, speaking of the South- 
down breed of sheep, wrote ; * I know of no 
lands in the kingdom, rich marshes excepted, 
which are stocked in such a proportion. Mr. 
Ellman, on 500 acres, has 700 ewes, lambs, and 
wethers in winter, and 1450 of atl sorts in 
summer, besides 140 head of cattle’ (Annals 
of Agriculture, vol. ii, p. 170). The sheep stock 
alone in this case was far in excess of tne one 
ewe to the acre, with lambs maintained through 
the summer, generally thought sufficient sto^ 
for a hill fann ; and the 140 head of oatUe In 
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addition argued a great expenditure upon arti- 
ficial food, and intenae cultivation of root and 
fodder crops. 

It is satisfactory to notice that the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England has resumed its 
useful work of reporting upon selected farms, 
for it is among sucn that the beet examples may 
be met with of intensive cultivation. Before 
quoting from any of these reports it may be 
stated that all the best cases of successful high 
farming are closely connected with live stodc. 
Cases to the contrary are rare, but under the 
heading ^Continuous Corn Growing’ there is an 
interesting account of Mr. Front’s proceedings 
at Sawbridgeworth, and of continuous corn 
growing at Bothamsted under a very liberal 
system of manuring. Good examples which 
have not found their way into print are to be 
found in Wiltshire and contiguous counties, upon 
the !ram>breeding farms devoted to Hampsnire 
Down sheep. These farms are often of 1000 ac. 
in extent, and maintain flocks of as many ewes, 
and also a dairy of cows. The summer sheep 
stock is naturally double that of the winter, 
until the lambs are disposed of ; and in one case 
at least, that of Mr. Joseph Dean, late of Chit- 
terne, Codford, Salisbury, the consumption of 
cake in the height of summer exceeds 1 ton a 
day. The writer has himself utilized 880 lb. 
per day on his farm of 534 ac., or at the rate of 
over 2 tons in five days, previous to the autumnal 
sales. 

An important feature in high-class Wiltshire 
farming is the devotion of the entire area of 
wheat stubbles to catch crops. The barley and 
oat stubbles are sown with clovers or with 
sainfoin; but the wheat stubbles, which in 
ordinary fanning are winter fallowed for roots, 
are in this case broken up at once after harvest 
and apportioned to trifolium, winter barley, 
winter rye, winter oats, and winter vetches. 
The farm is therefore one continuous expanse 
of green in spring without any bare winter 
fallow. As soon as the sheep have passed over 
these crops, beginning with the rye, the folds 
are broken up, and the land is drilled' with 
mangel, swedes, early and late turnip, until 
once more the fallow breadth is all in roots. 
The sheep therefore pass twice over the ground 
in one year, and during most of the time receive 
cake, corn, and hay. The consequence is ex- 
traordina^ crops of corn, even on the poorest 
ground. In this district it is a common practice 
to * double -root’ the laud, and this is accom- 
plished as followa Once every eight years win- 
ter vetches are taken after wheat, and these are 
followed with late turnips, whicn afford a fair 
fold for ewes and lambs in the spring. The 
laud is then broken up and sown with early 
turnips, which are ready for consumption in 
August, and is Uien stocked with lambs receiv- 
ing cake. The result is that this land has carried 
sheep three times, and it is then prepared and 
sown with wheat, the wheat being followed the 
next year with barley. By this intense system 
of faming, heavy crop of wheat standing 6 ft. 
in height and yielding 48 bua of grain are 
grown, and that on land not rented higher than 
5s. pr acre. The soil is still rich enough for 


growing a good crop of eleven or twelve sacks 
of barley, and the sample is generally of the 
best quality. 

The fertility of the land is almost entirely 
kept up by sheep folding, and the amount of 
purcha^ manures employed is small, and con- 
sists of some 2 to 3 cwt. of suprphosphate ap- 
plied to the roots. Nitrate of soda is occasionally 
used for the second corn crop. The down land 
is natuially poor and easily run out, so that this 
system of farming requires to be maintained, 
and if relinquish^ two years is enough to re- 
duce the yield to 24 bus. of wheat or barley and 
40 bus. of oats to the acre. This system pays 
through the sheep, and so libeially are the lands 
treated that the oest 100 wethers are often sold 
at 66^. to 60«. pr head in August or September. 
Even those who do not aspire to ram-oreeding 
follow out the same system. In the case of ram- 
breeders, averages of 10 and 12 gs. pr head are 
realized, and sometimes 80 to 150 gs. for in- 
dividual lambs ; so that in these cases the profit 
comes directly through the sheep; but in the 
case of wether-lambs it comes jointly through 
sheep and corn. 

As an example of hmh or intensive cultiva- 
tion, the farm of Mr. Teasdale H. Hutchinson, 
The Manor, Catterick, may be taken. It was 
the first-prize farm in the competition for 1891, 
and is situated in one of the most favoured parts 
of Yorkshire, and is 600 ac. in extent. The chief 
points to be observed upn, in respct of inten- 
sity of cultivation, are tne amounts of live stock 
ana of foods and manures purchased. Next 
come the yields of crops and the rotation pur- 
sued. We have little to do with buildings or 
implements, because some of the best farming 
in the kingdom is carried on with poor build- 
ings, and implements which may be oldfashioned 
in construction. Good farming does not consist 
in externals or in show, but in results ; and we 
therefore pass on to consider this prize farm on 
its intrinsic merits. The stubbing up of * miles 
of fences’, and the outlay of £2500 on build- 
ings made by Mr. Hutchinson, although only 
tenant, are much to his credit, but might be ac- 
companied by bad farming. ^ (Twt magnijlau$^ 
mait 0 € n*est pat l^agricvltart* On the otner 
hand, clean land, go^ crops, good stock, and 
good and profitable management sum up the 
whole matter, and in all these respects Mr. 
Hutchinson excels. The total area of about 
617 ac. is thus divided: — 


Roott 

90 ao. 

Wheat 

... 51 

Barley 

... 86 „ 

Gate 

... 54 .. 

Clover 

... 68 

Meadow mown 

... 22 „ 

Permanent iMMture, ... 

... 247 „ 


The management of the roots is as follows. 
Th^ consist of swed^ manured with twelve 
loacb of dung turned in with the chill plough. 
The land is then ridged, the artificial manures 
sown by hand, the rows split, and the swedes 
sown with a Scotch drill. The manures broad- 
casted are: 2 cwt guano, 2 cwt bone meal, 2 
cwt rap dust, 1 cwt kainit and 1 cwt nitrate 
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of ooda — 8 cwt in all pw acre. This droaaing ia 
modified aocordinff to drcomatancee and accord- 
ing to whether oung is applied or withheld. 
Sowing takee place about Amil 28, and sing- 
ling begins about the middle of June. The 
amount of live stock is thus given, subject to 
variations due to sales: — 

28 oowi iu oalf or in milk. 

12 heifers served. 

54 fat bullocks 21 to 3 years old. 

34 heifers and bmlooks rising two years old. 

23 yearlings. 

6 bulls. 

167 

10 Shire horses. 

7 Clydesdales. 

16 hunters. 

1 hunter brood mare. 

1 hack. 

1 [(ony. 

36 horses. 

80 pure Leicester ewes to lamb. 

14.5 Border Leicester ewes to lamb. 

403 hoggets. 

8 sgM rams. 

636 sheep. 

Mr. Teasdale Hutchinson ia an eminent agri- 
culturist. He ia known as an excellent and 
accredited judge of stock and a breeder of pedi- 
gree animals, so that the quality of the animals 
he maintains is beyond question. The fact that 
he obtained* the first place in a keen competi- 
tion, renders it unnecessary to expatiate upon the 
cleanliness and good condition of his farm. He 
owned, for example, one game cock * for which 
it is said he refused i;1000'. He had taken 
j69000 in prizes for cattle, sheep, and horses at 
the time of the inspections of his farm, and the 
value of his stock must have amounted to many 
thousands of pounds. He sells ewes at 20 g& 
each, and ha^ust given £94 for a Border Lei- 
cester ram. The capital invested in bis holding 
must be extremely large, and we do not venture 
to assess it Particulars as to his cake bill and 
his crops are not supplied in the report but 
they are scarcely newed. The entire effect 
must be pleasing to a visitor, for the buildinp 
are praised as excellent, and the engine^ thresh- 
ing machine, chaff-cutters, pulpers, mills, cake- 
breaker, hoists, saw-table, and grindstones are 
all worked by steam, and * make up a list more 
for a factory than for a farm’. ‘The waste 
steam is not lost but is led by a pipe, and used 
to cook some of the food for the stock. More 
expensive buildings may be seen, but for com- 

e eteness and usefulness nothing better could 
1 wanted.’ When we consider the value of 
the herd of fifty Shorthorns, all entered or 
eligible for the herd book, the value of the 
horses, the sheep, and the poultry, this farm 
well deserves to stand at Uie head of a list 
representing intensive cultivation. It bears 
out what was stated earlier, that this particular 
dass of high farming ia inseparable from high- 
dasB live stock, and that good stodL and plenty 
VOL. V. 


of it is still the backbone of profitable fann- 

ing. 

Lastly, and in proof of the exoellence of Mr. 
Hutchinson’s cultivation, the enormous sice of 
the swedes arrested the attention of the judges. 
Mr. Hutchinson mildly suggested 50 tons per 
acre as the yield, and on weighing 100 roots 
they were found to turn 76 aU, or nearly half 
a ton. This was actually *76 st., or lOj lb. each. 
With reference to the cleanness of the land it 
is pronounced ‘absolute’, and it is further re- 
late that one inspector did succeed in finding 
a string of couch, and this he held up in triumph 
and a^ed — ‘What is this?’ To which Mr. 
Hutchinson asked him to find another and he 
would tell him! 

It is to be regretted that the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society discontinued its prizes for the 
best -cultivated farm for several years, as it 
deprives us of one of the best sources of in- 
formation on our subject. We must go back 
to 1888 for a report referring to that excellent 
^up of counties comprising Notts and Lincoln. 
In the competition, Mr. w. K Wadsley of 
Dunsbv, Bourne, Lincolnshire, secured the first 
prize for the cultivation of his farm of 298 ac. 
of heavy land, comprising 180 ac. of arable and 
118 ac. of pastui'e land. The heavy clay Br)il 
rests upon giuvel and cluy. The farm is partly 
fen, drained under the Sack Sluice Act (1846), 
for which expenditure the land is taxed (b. per 
acre. The water is drawn off by a centrifugal 
pump and thrown into the ‘ Forty-foot River 
Every feature of Mr. Wadsley’s farming indi- 
cated thorough superviiion and careful manage- 
ment. On l^th the higher and lower portions 
of the farm a five-coutve system of (1) mangold 
and coleseed, (2) oats or l)arJoy, (3) wheat^ (4) 
clover, (5) wheat, is followed. The average yields 
are: wheat 5^, barley 6, oats 9, beans 5 qr., 
mangolds 41 tons, and swedes 24 tons, per acre. 
Nine pecks (2i bus.) of wheat per acre are 
sown, and sometimes as little as 7 or 8 pecks. 
The corn is topdressed with 3 cwt. per acre of 
dissolved Ixmes. The live stock at the dates 
of the three inspections by the judges consisted 
of the following items: — 


stock. 

Decemt»er, 

Msy, 

Jans, 

18H7 

1888 

1888. 

Hones 

15 

14 

14 

Foals 

— 

2 

2 

Cattle 

41 

53 

45 

Sheen 

Lambs 

837 

328 

240 

823 

236 

Pig- 

7 

11 

11 

i 


On this farm of 300 ac., less 2, it will be 
noticed that the summer stock amounts to about 
560 sheep and 50 cattle. The expenditure on 
feedingstuffs amounts to £l per acre over the 
total area, an amount which b ofte:., it is true, 
exceeded, but is nevertheless far above the aver- 
age. Like many good farmers, Mr. Wadsley 
keeps no regular system of books, and it is there- 
fore impossible to ascertain his net profits. He, 
however, supplied a statement as to his aver- 
age receipts aM expenditures on principal iteiii% 

71 
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which had been ae follows for the previous three 


years:-— 



Bbosifts. 

£ s. 

d. 

Cattle 

422 18 

4 

Sheep 

696 18 

4 

Hones 

46 6 

8 

Pigs... 

30 18 

4 

C!om(sold) 

1027 0 

0 

Dairy produce 

46 18 

4 

Poultry 

26 0 

0 


2194 0 

0 

Bzpenditcbb. 

£ t. 

d. 

Cattle purchased 

160 0 

0 

Sheep „ 

820 0 

0 

Horses 

20 0 

0 

Labour, 26s. per acre 

306 0 

0 

Artificial manures 

34 18 

4 

Seed com and feedingstuffs 

318 0 

0 

Tradesmen's accounts 

140 0 

0 

Rent, rates, and taxes 

620 0 

0 

Gross profit 

m 6 

8 


2194 0~ 

0 


msBBaesm^ 

wmm 


Boot cultivation is an important consideration, 
and mangold occupies a principal position. His 
average produce over three years was 47 tons 
per acre, and on the occasion in which he was 
awarded third prize in competition, 7 ac. yielded 
310 tons. Two years previously, the same field 

? reduced 62 tons 10 cwt. of mangold per acre. 

he manuring is heavy, and consists of 30 loads 
of farmyard manure and 6 cwt. of artificials. 

The above cases are all good illustrations of 
intensive farming, and of thorough cultivation 
and good management. The gross produce in 
Uie case of the last example cited amounts to 
j£7, 7s. per acre, which is at least £2, 7s. in ex- 
cess of ordinary farming receipts. It must, how- 
ever, be allowed that Uie ex^nditure was also 
considerably more than in ordinary cases, while 
the balance of rather over £l per acre would 
require to be heavily discounted. We read, for 
example, of some steam cultivation at 12^. per 
acre, which is not apparently included in the 
labour expenditure. The weak point in inten- 
sive cultivation is the recognized fact that every 
increment in produce is wrung out of the land 
at a greater cost than the last. It is probable 
that many ordinary farmers make ouite as much 
money from their business as is snown in Mr. 
Wadsley’s case. Mr. Teasdale Hutchinson main- 
tains a stock of animals of extraordinary merits, 
and, this being the case, the manure is obtained 
at little or no cost The ordinary manufacture 
of beef and mutton and the growth of corn do 
not appear at present to be qualified to pay 
for extreme or intensive cultivation. It seems 
necessary to tack on a speciality, of which there 
are a great number. 

Among these may be mentioned bull-breed- 
iM , which entails a pedigree herd of cowa 
Wnen young bulls can be sold at 30, 40, or 
60 gs. per head, the food which they consume 
is more than paid for, and the manure becomes 
a simple by-product of great value but costing 
nothing to produce. Another line is that of j 
ram-breeding. When ram lambs can be sold | 
over £b each they pay in themselves, whereas { 


fattening tegs leave a debt upon the land which 
the com crop must p^. If the statement is true 
that Mr. Teasdale Hutchinson refused £1000 
for a game cock, there seems to be possibiii- 
ties even in poultry ; but if we regara this as 
an apocryphal statement, we know that 10s., 
20s., and higher sums are constantly given for 
good cockerels and pullets, and that poultry 
may be at least a supplemental source ot profit. 
Potatoes are now a speciality, as in the case of 
the Messrs. Dennis of Lincolnshire, who grow 
hundreds of acres, and send off many truck- 
loads a day from their farms. Others grow seed 
potatoes, seed com, and pure cultures of clover 
and grass seeds. Horse-breeding is another 
branm of great potential i tv, when backed with 
capital anajudgment. Milk has become a staple 
oil many farms, and is a constant source of 
revenue. A large dairy will contribute £80 to 
£100 a month, and during the summer, when 
milk is at 6cf. or 6d. per gallon, will pay £1 
per head for four weeks on giuss alone. This 
must pay, and encourage the owner to spend 
large sums on artificial foods in winter, when 
the price is 8d. or 9d. Thus manure is produced 
at the lowest cost, or even absolutely free, and 
good crops crown the enterprise. Where dairy- 
ing is carried out to perfection, the butter is in 
some cases sold at 2«. per lb. instead of llrf. and 
Is. Akin to these special means of obtaining 
manure for nothing (that is, managing so that 
the live stock pay airectly), there are sources of 
income open to leading agriculturists which are 
not directly a part of farming, but which assist 
in keeping up tneir farms to a high state of per- 
fection. Such are dealing, valuing, umpiring, 
agency work, &c. Rather more remote are private 
wealth and tiade, which in many cases lie at the 
foundation of intensive farming. This latter 
explains the p<^)sition of those gentlemen who 
through the indii'ect assistance of coal, cotton, 
soap, nnancial operations, &c., are able to main- 
tain the highest character of live stock, to com- 
mand high prices, and to take prizes at the 
great shows. The subject of intense farming 
seems to include those highly managed farms, 
equipped with every appliance, such as build- 
ings, machinery, the best implements, the most 
talented agents and bailiffs, and the most brilliant 
results both as to stock and crop. 

There is a singular case at Rothamsted of 
land having gi'own 12^ bus. of wheat, on an 
average, for seventy years without any manure, 
while at the same time both the grain and the 
straw have been annually removea 

This plot of ground shows no signs of becom- 
ing exhausted, and appears likely to go on for 
another seventy yeaiw, producing crops which 
are said to be about equal to the average yield 
of the wheat-producing land of the world. This 
is the antithesis of intense cultivation, and it 
may be asked whether this plot, producing a 
small but constant return, without any ouUay 
but labour and seed, may not be as profitable 
as high yields forced by hu'ge (quantities of ex- 
pensive fertilizers. The late Sir John Lawes, 
during hie latter years, favoured natural produce 
of the land in preference to intensive methods. 
The most singular feature in the unmanured 
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wlmt plot at Botbamated ia, that although it 
deelinod for the firat few yeara, it arrived at a 
aort of bedrock of natural productiveneaa, which 
it atill maintains Still more aingular ia the 
f^ that in the laat recorded cixm the yield 
was 18 bua per acre, which was higher than 
for many years past, and far above its average. 
There are other facta connected with this un- 
manured plot well worthy of consideration. 
There is a companion plot which has carried 
wheat for a long series of years alternately with 
bare fallow ; the rotation, if so it may be called, 
being (1) bare fallow, (2) wheat 
This plot is highly interesting both positively 
and comparatively, but the net result is in favour 
of the continuously cropped plot Taking the 
period from 1856 to 1905, or tor fifty years, the 
average yield on this plot has been 16*7 bua per 
acre, or 4*2 bus. above the continuously cropped 
plot; but it was obtained ofi* only half of the 
land. If the simple calculation is made of 
halving the yield, so as to represent the crop 
over the entire area, it comes out at 8*4 bus., 
or 4*1 below the plot constantly cropped with 
wheat The results obtained in 1905 are still 
more remarkable, as in that season the wheat 
after fallow only produced 12*9 bus. per acre, 
while the wheat after wheat plot yielded 18! 

The conclusion come to is that during the 
first few years there was a gradual diminution 
of yield, but later the plot seemed to have 
touched bottom, and since 1866 to have main- 
tained a constant average, during successive 
decades, of 11 to 12jr bus. per acre. 

Finally, in a good wheat year (1905) it re- 
newed its youth, and produced 3^ bus. an acre 
more than it averaged in the five years 1851-6, 
that is, at the outset of the experiment. 

In comparison with these results is the adjoin- 
ing plot, manured every year since 1861 with 
14 tons per acre of farmyard manure. This we 
shall for a moment regard as intensive farming, 
for this dressing is beyond the power of any 
farmer as a yearly application to trie same land. 
The result has been a yield of 36*7 bus. per 
acre over fifty-one years, and a final crop of 
38*5 bus. in 1905. That is, an increase of 22*6 bus. 
over the unmanured plot, w'hicb if valued at 30#. 
per quarter amounts to 2s. 6d. per acre. But 
14 tons of farmyard manure could not be pro- 
duced and applied under ordinary farming con- 
ditions for less than 5 j. per ton, or £3, lOf. per 
acre, leaving a problematical balance of 12«. 6d, 
per acre to pay for extra costs on the heavier 
crop. 

We shall take one more ca^ namely that of 
the heavily manured plot, which receives 550 lb. 
of nitrate of soda, 3^ cwt. of superphosphate, 
200 lb. of sulphate of potash, b^des 100 lb. 
each of sulpha^ of so^ and mi^esia, which 
last two may be disregarded. Tlie total cost 
of diis heavy dressing would be as follows:— 

£ t. <f. 

560 lb. (I too) of nitrate of soda at £11 3 16 0 
3| ewi of tuperphosphate at St, ... 0 10 6 
mv 3 cwt. of nilphate of potadi at lOf. 10 0 
Siupiiatai of soda and Tnagneda not valued, i 

Total ooct of manures 4 5 6 


This plot has yielded 80*6 bua per ao., a return 
of only 20 bua over the unmanured plot, whidi 
is quite inadequate to pay for the dressing. 
One more plot is worth attention in this connec- 
tion, and that is No. 8, which always receives 
600 lb. ammonia salts as well as the above-named 
mineral manurea The cost of this dressing may 
be estimated as follows: — 

600 lb. of ammonia salts, 6 owt. 1 qr. £ «. d 

IV _i ^ ^ 


12 lb. St 12* 3 3 6 

3} owt. of luperphorohate st 3*. ... 0 10 6 

2 owt. of snlphstc of potash at lOi. ...100 
Sulphates of soda and magnesia not valued. 

Total ooet of manures 4 14 0 


The average yield from this plot so treated has 
been higher than any other, and has achieved, 
the unprecedented result of 39*2 bua per acre 
during the ten years 1892-1902. It yielded 
40*5 bus. in 1905, and land which produces some 
40 bus. of wheat per ac. year after year for fifty- 
one years without failing, and is on the whole 
increasing its yield decade by decade, roust be 
pronounced to be in a high state of fertility. 
We shall next look at tne .balance between 
expenditure and return, and in doing so we 
see that there is an average increase due to the 
manures employed of from 26 to 27 bus. per 
acre. It represents, in fact, the difference m- 
tween 12*7 to 13*1 bus. and 39*2 bus. We shall 
take the higher increase of 27 bus. at 3s. 7^. per 
bushel, which amounts to £4, 17#. lOjrf. per acre. 
It must, however, be remembered that a heavy 
dressing of manure cannot be applied for no- 
thing. It also requires much more labour to 
harvest, thresh, and deliver 40 bus. than 13 bus., 
and hence we aie driven to conclude that this 
extremely intense cultivation, resulting in a big 
wheat crop every year, cannot jiay much better 
than the unmanured plot bearing its regular 
quantum of 12 to 13, or even in some cases 18, 
bus. per acre. As already pointed out, intensive 
farming in this country can only pay when the 
manure necessary for carrying it out is obtained 
at the lowest possible cost. As soon as ever 
pounds sterling are to be charged per acre for 
fertilizing matter, corn at least ceases to pay. 
We have confined our attention to farming, and 
declined to enter upon the subject of horticulture, 
which of course stands on a different footing 
altogether. Just as the farmer may realize 
hundreds of guineas for a cow, a bull, or a horse, 
and thus fertilize bis land with foixl residues 
which the animals pay for, so the gai^ner may 
make a speciality of orchids, carnations, roees, 
begonias, tulips, &c., and in a similar spirit dis- 
regard the cost of artificial manures. Kotham- 
st^ however, clearly shows that although 
intense cultivation three ears of com can bie 
made to grow in place of one, yet the two extra 
ears are to be paid for at a cost equal to their 
value. The cases first cited of Mr. Teasdale 
Hutchinson and Mr. Wadsley are entirely dif- 
ferent, ae their abundant crops of com are pro- 
duced by food reetduee left by animals that pay 
for their food. 

It is the same with suc c ee s f u l ehaep-breedm 
fruit farmers, potato growers, seed growers, um ^ 
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all the apecialists already named, and the farms 
of these, taken collectively, cover an enormous 
area. It may also be the same with good farmers 
who breed their own stock, or buy them at 
favourable times, when they are cheap, and 
manage them in such a manner as to tefive a 
very small debt upon the manure produced. 

[J.W,.] 

Ordinary Mixed Farming 

This may be described as couunon farming in 
contradistinction to systems which aim at special 

roducts, such as potatoes, hops, seed, &c., or 

igh- class live stock. There are many other 
sorts of fanning, such as poultry, sheep, dairy, 
and fruit farming. Even fox and frog farming 
are known (see special articles in this work), so 
that there is no limit to the different classes of 
farming. 

We nave in this connection to deal with a 
system of farming which includes pasture and 
meadow, and prooably a still larger area of 
tillage land, with horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs, 
fattening and lean 8tr)ck, and poultry. It is 
complicated in its demands botli as to know- 
ledge and money, and has suffered more than 
other branches from the fall in prices. 

Farmers who have escaped from the mediocrity 
of common farming and developed lines of their 
own are presumably in possession of special 
ability, soil, or climate, for carrying out their 
particular object. They secure prices far beyond 
market quotations, and, in fact, bearing no re- 
lation to them. Considerations as to the man- 
urial value of food residues, cost of food, labour, 
&C., become of comparatively small importance 
to men who can sell breeding animals for hun- 
dreds, or even in some cases for thousands of 
pounds per head. Such is not common farming, 
and it contrasts with the humbler task of those 
who depend for a living upon the narrow margin 
between the cost of production and market 
price. 

Ordinary mixed farming is less common than 
formerly. In bygone days, when wheat was 
worth double its present price and beef was 
or dd. per lb., when the price of wool reached 
28. 6d. per lb., potatoes £13 per ton, and all 
agricultural produce was dearer than now, mixed 
farming was not by any means a poor business. 
There was safety in a number of products, and 
the more mixed the farming the more secure 
was the business from failure of cixips or of 
stock. When, however, cereals, wool, beef, and 
pork fell to recent levels there was a universal 
panic, and farmers were compelled to alter their 
meUiods. The change took several forms, all of 
which had one point in common, namely, the 
abandonment of ordinary mixed farming. In 
many cases the tillage land was converted into 
grass land In some, a source of profit was 
found in the production of milk ; in others in an 
extension of potato growing out of proportion 
to mixed farming. Farms chang^ hands and 
became the centres of horse-breeaing, pedigree- 
stock breeding, seed growing, sheep -farming, 
dairying, game raising, sporting, &c., all of 
whi^ encnMMihed upon the area under mixed 
farming. 


If we endeavour to picture the management 
and economy of a mixed farm, we may cm so as 
follows:-— 

First there is a fair proportion of arable and 
pasture land, usually about two-thirds tillage 
and one-third grass. The tillage land is work^ 
on a three- or four-course rotation, with varia- 
tions which allow of two-thirds to one-half of 
the area being under com. The live stock con- 
sists of a few cowSj|With calves, yearlings, and 
two - year - olds, ibe best heimr calves are 
weanM, and eventually come into the dairy. 
The rest, and the steer calves, are reared for 
fattening. A flock of ewes is kept, and the lambs 
are fattened each winter. A lot of wether lambs 
is probably purchased late in summer to help 
to eat off the turnips. Two or three sows and 
their ofispring ana a fair number of poultry 
complete the live stock, unless it also includes 
a brood mare. There is not scope for a regular 
shepherd nor cattle nor dairy man, but the shep- 
herding is done by the foreman, and partly by 
the farmer himself. The cattleman, although 
fully employed during winter, is engaged in the 
fields during summer. The cows, pigs, and 
poultry are managed by the household so far as 
milking, butter making, egg gathering, feeding 
the chickens and pigs are concerned. 

The farmer takes an active part in the manage- ' 
ment unless he is in a position to employ a 
steward, bailiff, or grieve. If not, he gives his 
own orders, probably measures up the corn, visits 
and counts the sheep twice daily, attends to 
calving cows and lambing ewes, waits on sick 
animals, castrates calves, lambs, and pigs, &c. 
The sales are varied in character, and include 
corn, wool, dairy produce, eggs, fat cattle, fat 
sheep, pigs, potatoes, straw, and possibly apples 
and other tree fiuit. 

This H} stem of fanning is not extinct, but is 
less common, for I’easons already given, than it 
was thirty years ago. By its very nature it is 
widely distributed, for every county supplies 
land and situations suitable for carrying it out. 
In order to be successfully prosecuted it requires 
both skill and industry, and a wide knowledge 
of everything connected with farming. The 
farmer must understand the arrangement of 
labour, the use of implements, barn economy, 
markets, and all the routine of tillages and live- 
stock management. It is also important that 
the land should be good, and moderately rented 
and rated. It must, however, be confessed that 
ordinary mixed farming is severely handicapped 
by the uniform low prices which have prevaued 
for BO many years. To some extent these are 
balanced by cheaper foods and manures and 
lo'wer rents; but the proceeds are small, while 
labour, at all events, is high, and farming of Uiis 
class must be carefully conducted in order to 
make for success. 

If anyone will take the trouble to schedule 
the expenses which are incurred in producing 
a sack of wheat, a fat bullock or sheep, or any 
calculable form of produce, he will nnd that 
good crops and successful feeding are necessary 
m order to balance the account, and that * profit* 
is too often credited in the form of manure values 
rather than in cash. What appears neoessaiy to 
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relieve the tension is, * oommanding source of 
revenue, such as a big monthly ch^ue for milk, 
or occasional large sums for superior live stock. 
Many farmers of this class rely upon the sale of 
one or two good colts without interfering with 
the c^racter of their farming ; but in treating 
of common or mixed farming it seems necessary 
to exclude specialities systematically introduced 

[J. Wr.] 

Markbt>oardsn Farming 

There can be little doubt that the success of 

f iresent-day market gardening depends very 
argely on the amount of practical knowledge 
ana forethought which the cultivator brings to 
bear on this particular branch of mixed mrm- 
ing, especially as regards the suitability of his 
sou and locality for the cultivation of various 
species and varieties of fruit, vegetables, and 
flowers, while the requirements of the local 
markets must be carefully studied and correctly 
estimated. Of recent years many farmers in the 
vicinity of large towns have entered the ranks 
of the market gardener with varying success, 
failure in most cases being the result of inex> 
perience as regards cultural details, coupled with 
a lack of knowledge of the essentials required 
for successful marketing. 

Market gardening, as associated with farming, 
is necessanly limited to the cultivation of harcfy 
fruits, vegetables, and flowers, with sufficient 
under > glass accommodation for propagation ; 
while the forcing of such crops as pay for the 
extra expenditure entailed in bringing them to 
maturity at an early date is an important part 
of the market gardener’s business. 

The principal hardy fruits cultivated by the 
market gardener are apples, pears, plums, cher- 
ries, currants, gooseberries, strawberries, rasp- 
berries, fiU>ert8, also peaches, apricots, and nec- 
tarines in the more favoured localities of the 
south of England. 

In the cultivation of any particular fruit or 
vai*iety, every care must be taken to a8c*er- 
tain tnat the soil is naturally suited for its cul- 
tivation, as, if not, the grower will encounter 
numerous failures and disappointments ; more- 
over, it is never a wise practice to attempt to 
specialize in too many varieties, more particu- 
lar when the area under cultivation is limited. 

liie cultivation of apples, if carried out on 
systematic lines, may be considered as fairly 
profitable ; but even though the aspect and soil 
are all that can be desir^ much will depend 
on the selection of varieties to be grown. Thus 
in some localities a variety like Lord Suffield 
is useless, while s^ Lord Grosvenor may suc- 
ceed admirably. Wellington, another excellent 
variety, will not flourish on cold retentive soil ; 
here again Bramley's Seedling might take its 
place; and many such examples could be enume- 
rated. 

Pears are far from being a sure source of 

g 'ofit to the market gardener, except in a few 
voured districts. attempt pear culture in 
low-lying districts is to court failure ; also, to 
ensure a miick return, all strong-growing varie- 
ties must be mrafted on Uie Quince stock. 

Plums and cherries are peculiar to certain 


ffistricts, imd to try and establish plantationa 
in some soils is a pure waste of time and money. 
The soil most suited for plums is one that is 
scarcely so well adapted for other kinds of fruit, 
namely a heavy clay loam. Cherri^ on the other 
band, thrive in deep sandy soil overlying a 
porous chalk subsoiL Plums require sWtenng 
from strong ^terly win^ and for this reason 
do best in mixed plantations. Standard plums 
may l)e planted 20 ft. apart, with bush apples 
or dwarf plums between at half the distance, 
the intermediate spaces being allotted to goose- 
berries or currants. 

Damsons are often planted around the sides 
of plum plantations, as they bear closer plant- 
ing, and not being so easily damaged by wind, 
form a profitable snelter heage. 

Gooseberries are a valuable fruit to the mar- 
ket grower, being the fii'st in the season to be 
gathered, and they have the twofold advantage 
of being marketable green and ripe. It is always 
a wise plan to relieve the trees of a certain per- 
centage of green berries, for overcropping with 
gooBeberries, as witli all fruits, is attended by a 
certain amount of injury to the fruiting spurs 
of the branches. Gooseberries require a moist, 
porous soil. 

Black Currants are a certain crop when planted 
on moist, strong land, and where the stock can 
be grown free of the mite which causes the buds 
to swell to an unnatural size. Tlie secret of suc- 
cess in Black Currants cultivation is a free use 
of the knife in pruning out old black wood, 
accompanied by liberal manuring. 

There is always a good demand for Red and 
White Currants, particularly the former; they 
succeed well in any ordinary soil, and are useful 
for intercropping with other fruits. 

Raspberries are grown extensively as field 
crops in Kent, Surrey, and the southern dis- 
tricts of Hampshire; they may alw) l>e culti- 
vated successfully in mixed plantations under 
the shade of stanaard apple trees. Raspberries 
prefer a rich, deep, and somewhat moist soil ; 
to attempt their cultivation in hot, dry, and 
poorly nourished soils is liopeless. In field cul- 
ture the canes are planted in rows 6 ft. apart 
and 2 ft from plant to plant, after which they 
are shortened back to within from 6 to 12 in. 
from the surface of the soil. A crop of potatoes 
is usually grown between the rows tne first 
year, as a source of profit and to assist in keep- 
ing the soil free from weeds. A plantation of 
raspberries, if carefully managed, will prove 
productive for fifteen to twenty years. 

Large quantities of raspberries are consigned 
to the various jam factories in specially con- 
structed tubs, and if not dimtcned by fruit 
trains are sent by pas^ger. m the fruit soon 
ferments when placed in bulk. 

Strawberry culture is ^ite an industry of its 
own in many parts of Kent and Hampshire, 
where very early crops are obtainable owing to 
tibe natural disposition of the land in these 
districts. As in the cultivation of other fruits, 
no attempt is made to grow a large number 
of varieties, a good early, mid-season, and late 
variety being ample for all purposes. Soft- 
fruited varieties are practicalfy worthier for 
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commercial purposes, however rich their flavour. 
Early supplies, frequent gathering, careful pack- 
ing. and quick tiansit are points which tend to 
m^e strawberry growing profitable. 

Apiicota peaches, and nectarines can only be 
grown under exceptionally favourable circum- 
stances and in the southern counties of Eng- 
land. Large consi^ments of choice English- 
grown fruit reach Covent Garden market from 
private establishments where it is customary to 
market all or a portion of the produce grown. 

While the demand for vegetables has steadily 
increased in recent years, this branch of market 
gardening is a somewhat precarious one, and 
must be entered upon cautiously by the be- 
ginner. The increase of allotments and small 
holdings is to some extent responsible for a 
*glut’ in the vegetable market. Near to large 
towns, farmers frequently set aside several acres 
for the cultivation of broccoli, Brussels sprouts, 
cabbage, and other green vegetables, with the 
result tnat the crops are frequently sold for a 
little more than is required to compensate the 
farmer for labour, and wagon loads are often 
taken home to be consumed by the live stock 
of the farm. The most successful vegetable 
growers are those who, from long experience, 
know exactly at what time of the year the de- 
mand for each particular crop will be greatest, 
and so likely to yield the largest profit. All 
who intend to regard vegetable culture as a 
source of income on the mixed farm will do 


tricts are espec^ly favourable to their growth^ 
as at Mitcham in Surrey. 

Bhubarb is a most important crop, and enor- 
mous quantities are disposed of during the spring 
monthk Young crowns of the early varieties are 
I readily forced in hotbeds or in the open field by 
covering with tubs surrounded by norse litter. 

I In some centres large quantities of rhubarb are 

§ rown under fruit trees, in which position it 
oes remarkablv well. 

I In some of the more favourable market-gar- 
' dening districts around London the French sys- 
' tern of gardening is being nractised This consists 
I of an elaborate system of forcing by means of a 
I carefully constructed hotbed composed of horse 
manure covered by a thin layer of sifted soil, 
and by the utilization of good friable soil en- 
riched witli enormous quantities of well-decom- 
posed manure and leaf mould, the plant cover- 
ing in each case being a cloche or bell -shaped 
glass, the standard dimensions of which are 
I 17 in. wide and 16 in. high, capacity 6 gals., 
and weight about 6 lb. Under these glasses, 
' plants such as lettuces, radishes, cabbages, cauli- 
nowei*8, endives, melons, stmwberries, &c., are 
rapidly brought to maturity ; while many other 
vegetables and fiowers in season and out of 
season can be produced fresh and sweet This 
particular system of gaidening requires cai'eful 
I attention to detail as regards watering, ventila- 
! tion, and protection from frost. See art Inten- 
sive Gardening. 


well to study the forcing of vegetables for 
market. 

In an article such as tliis it would be unwise 
to discuss the question of market prices, as these 
vary so considerably and are never steadfast at 
any particular swison or for any particular crop. 

Boot crops, as potatoes, beetroot, parsnips, 
turnips, carrots, &c., all form important market- 
garden crops, and are grown in fields snecially 
devoted to their culture, and wherein tne pre- 
vious crop lias been heavily manured, as would 
be the case for winter greens, runner beans, 
celery, onions, &c. 

A crop of beetroot is usually very remunera- 
tive, provided that a gtK)d variety has been 
sown. As a general rule, turnips are not jmr- 
ticularly profitable, but during a luird winter, 
when greens oi'e sc*arce, the tops or greens from 
swedes bring good returns in spring. Of late 
years large quantities of asparagus have been 
rown at highly remuneiative prices. Peas, 
road and runner beans are very often sold at 
prices which do not cover the cost of cultiva- 
tion, which is sometimes excessive. 

Tomatoes as an open-air crop are not to be 
relied upon, although in hot dry summers heavy 
crops of the corrugated or maguum-bonura tvpe 
can be secured, and cannot fail to be profitable; 
the unripened green fruit also finds a market 
for pickling. The smooth-skinned vai'ieties of 
globular form are, however, preferred by the 
general public. 

Celery is considered to be highly profitable 
when grown in soil and situations naturally 
suited to its gi'owth, as in districts along the 
valley of the 'Diames. There is always a demand 
for onions, and here again we find that some dis- 


Vegetable marrows are seen in great abun- 
dance in tlie streets of London during summer 
and autumn, and are frequently sold at a cheap 
rate ; yet the jHoductiveness of the plant ren- 
ders it, in favourable seasons, one of the most 
profitable of all crops. 

Mushrooms are lai gely grown in the open air, 
on ridges composed of horse manui*e and covered 
with a jacket of fine soil ; they may also be grown 
in cold frames during winter. Large quantities 
of mushriKuns grow naturally in old pastures in 
the south of England, and ofttimes do not pay 
the cost of marketing; the mushroom grower 
sliould aim at placing good supplies on the 
market just before Christmas, as at that season 
the demand often exceeds the supply and gt>od 
prices are realized. See Mubhkoumb, Cultiva- 
tion OF. 

Bornge, camomile, chicory, dandelions, garlic, 
gherkins, hoi'se-i’adish, liq^uorice, mint, parsley, 
sage, scorzoneiw, spinach, thyme, and many other 
culinary plants and herbs occupy the attention 
of the market gardener. His choice in their 
cultivation is largely ruled by public demand 
although in some few instances it is possible 
to popularize some pai'ticular fruit, vegetable, 
fiower, or herb, and thus for the time ^ing to 
ensure for its cultiv^ation appreciable financial 
success. See art Herb Industry. 

The market gardener should do as much of 
his own propagation as is possible, alwa^ hav- 
ing abundance of reserve material at his com- 
mand, for supplies purchased elsewhere are never 
so satisfactory as toose that are home grown. 

The fact of young trees having to be lifted 
and placed on rail tends toward injury and 
check to their growth; the carriage on roots 
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lor forcing pwrptmm is alwajrn exceniya, and 
much dam^ ia done to the crowns. Outlay in 
the purchase of seeds cannot be avoided, and in 
all cases the market ga^ener should procure 
the very best strains possible, whether of flowers 
or veffetables. 

A brge assortment of flowers are grown by 
the present > day market gardener, but those 
that come within the scope of the farmer are 
limited to such as carnations, chrysanthemums, 
lavender, lily of the valley, Michaelmas daisies, 
mignonette, narcissi, roses, sweet peas, viole^ &c. 

It is often found that growers specialize in 
some particular flower (or, it may severalX 
and devote their whole energies to its pt*oduc- 
tioQ, and they themselves are the best judges 
as to its value from a financial standpoint See 
under heading * Flower Farming ’ (p. 136) and 
art Flowers, Cultivation of. 

The prices paid for purchase or rent of land 
adaptea for market gardening are ruled to a 
great extent by its distance from a good market 
and proximity to a railway station, and by the 
manner in which the soil has been previously 
cultivated and manured, thereby making it ap> 
plicable for purposes of intensive cultivation. 

In market'gardening districts rent varies from 
£3 to £10 per acre, but for what may be termed 
accommodation ground close to Loudon fancy 
prices are obtained. 

The present-day market gardener must be a 
shrewd man of business, and be well versed in 
the most up-to-date methods of packing and 
marketing, for however well produce may be 
grown, it is worthless if placea on the market 
regardless of proper care in grading and packing. 

in the majority of cases, salesmen supply pack- 
ages and all necessary labels, (xinsignment forms, 
&c., and charge a recognized commission on the 
sales they are entrust^ to execute. Bee also 
under heading ‘ Fruit Farming ’ (p. 139). 

[j. c. N.] 

Pleasure Farming 

For centuries townsmen have liked to buy 
land in the country and do some fanning there, 
chiefly for the pleasure of the thing. But of 
recent years a great deal of writing in the press 
about the country, and more convenient travel- 
ling by railway, bicycles, and motor cars, has 
helped to make pleasure farming even more 
attractive. The only objection that can be 
urged against pleasure farming is that it may 
have the effect of unduly raising the {irices 
of labour and land. Apart from these con- 
siderations, it is a thing to be encouraged. It 
is an excellent thing for the pleasure farmers — 
they spend their time and money to good pur- 
, and they have the opportunity of living a 
thy life. It is also a good thing for the 
countryside, for they are the means of spread- 
ing among townspeople a better impression of 
agricultui'e and some acquaintance with the 
actual conditions of rural life and industi 7 , and 
they bring fresh minds, and often minds trained 
in business, to attack agricultural problem^ 
technical and soeiologicaL Only those un&uni- 
liar with the history of ajypicmtural prog re ss 
underrate the value ii the help which has been 


pven by men who were not bred to farming. 
Pleasure farming may be carried on, of course, 
on a large or a small scale. The b^ counsel 
which may be properly given to those who 
would embark on it, on whatever acreage, is 
to approach the matter as they would the open- 
ing of a department of their city business with 
which they were wholly unacquainted. The first 
thing that a business man would do in such cir- 
cumstances would be to decide exactly as to the 
financial limits of the experiment, and to put 
the new departure entirely in the hands of the 
best expert whose services he could command. 
In plain English, the would-be pleasure &rmer 
should carefully count the coat of the recrea- 
tion on which he proposes to engage. Then be 
should spare no pains to secure a oailiff whom 
he can trust, and, that done, he should trust him 
until he has reason to do so no longer, and keep 
his eyes and ears wide open all the time. It is 
as hopeless for a townsman to enter upon farm- 
ing in his own strength alone as for a farmer 
to start in business as a stockbroker or a jewel- 
ler. Capital and enlightened views ai'e excel- 
lent in their way, but nothing can take the 
place of experience. If the pleasure farmer, 
oefore beginning his experiment, has the benefit 
of the advice of a skilled agriculturist he is 
fortunate — that is, if he fmlows his advice 
implicitly, and does not allow himself to be car- 
ried hither and thither by every wind of doc- 
trine that blows his way. As a business man, 
the would-be pleasure farmer, aftei’ turning over 
a work like the present, must surely realize 
that he is face to face with one of the most 
technical and difficult industries in existence, 
and that in middle life he cannot expect to 
enter it with the expectation of profit. Even 
if he did make a profit, the improvements he 
makes must eat it up. Not that the improve- 
ments are not worth making. Of course they 
are. But a business cannot ^ managed on the 
lines of a recreation. With foresight and shrewd- 
ness, business skill and ordinary good fortune, 
the pleasure fanner, in possession of an honest, 
competent, and interested bailiff, can have, in 
return for his expenditure, one of the most 
interesting of recreations, he can live a useful 
and full life, he can enjoy the pleasures of the 
country, and, while he can hardly expect to 
make money, he need not, in the long run, be 
out of |K)cket to any considerable extent. No 
doubt a man who lives on his farm all the year 
round will learn more of farming than a mere 
week-ender in the country; but it must be many 
years before a townsman in possession of land 
can have any skill to speak of in the buying and 
selling of stock and crops and in the working 
of the soil, so as to win to the utmost the co- 
operation of the weather and of the bacterial 
life and chemical processes of the soil In these 
matters, everyday practice and what can be 
learnt out of books are miles apart 

[‘H.C.'] 

PouLTBT Farming 

The common acceptation of the term *poultiT 
Ruining’ is a very erroneous one. In the minu 
of many people. Doth agriculiurieta and etbera, 
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it represents ground absolutely and entirely 
ooTerM with poultiy runs, kept in large num- 
bers upon the same soil year after year. This 
acceptation of the term poultry farming is cer- 
tainly misleading. That may oe poultry keep- 
ing, but it is not poultry farming any more than 
the covering of ground with sheds and (^n 
courts in which milk cows were kept woula be 
dairy farming. We must therefore regard this 
term verv much more widely, and apply to it 
exactly the same princmles as we should in the 
case of larger stock. Our meaning of poultry 
farming is that poultry is the leering object, 
but that farming, including the cultivation of 
the ground, shall enter into the business. For 
that reason, it will be understood that poultry 
farming involves much more than does ordinary 
poultry keeping. 

In this connection it is necessary to remember 
that the food supply of any country must de- 
pend upon farmers. This is as true of poultry 
Keeping as of anything else, and without the 
development of and increase in the number of 
poultry in relation to general agriculture, the 
amount of production would be comparatively 
small. That is so in France, in Denmark, in 
Britain, and in Belgium, as well as in every 
other country with which we are familiar. At- 
tempts have been made, however, in this country 
to deal with the matter on a difl’erent basis, but 
they have failed. It is from America, however, 
that we have heard most with regard to the 
great poultry plants, at some of which seveiul 
thousand laying hens are kept, and it may be 
thought that tnese contribute largely to the 
food supply so far as eggs and poultry are con- 
cerned. Such is not the case. That they have 
an influence is undoubted, but during careful 
observations in America we found that more 
than 95 per cent of the eggs and chickens mar- 
keted are produced by ordinary farmers and as 
part of their general operations. These special 
farms have undoubtedly a place, but it is a minor 
one, and we must look chiefly to tlie ordinary 
farms of the country for supply of what we need 
in this direction. That poultry production is ca- 

S able o^reat extension, even u^n farms, is evi- 
ent. The latest figures availaole show that in 
Britain there are probably not more than 700 
or 800 fowls per 1000 ac. of cultivated land, and 
it would be comparatively easy to multiply that 
number fourfold without interference with any 
other stock or the present methods of culti- 
vation. In fact, it would be an addition to the 
crop, not only seen in the actual sales of eggs 
and poultry produce, but in the manure supplied 
to the soil. Within recent years more attention 
has been paid to poultry keeping than ever be- 
fore, and we may anticipate that this will be 
increasingly so in the future. The important 
point, however, is that it shall be earned out 
upon right principles. 

As already statM, poultry should be only one 
part of the stock, but they must be properly 
looked after. They require even greater atten- 
tion than laraer animals, due to the fact that 
they are quiver in growth, and the number 
kept is generally much greater. There are 
seasons of the year when the poultry require 


a very small amount of attention^ but at otiier 
periods, if success is to be achiev^ then thqy 
must be well looked after. This is especially 
the case during the rearing periods of the year. 
If the most satisfactory results are to be ob- 
tained in the sale of produce, the collection and 
marketing of the eggs and chickens needs to be 
done at tne time and in the manner by which 
they will yield the best retuma At one time 
a common plan was for the farmer simply to 
keep a num^r of fowls around the homestead, 
ancT so long as that number was limited no 
better system could be devised. Such a system 
was not, however, upon commercial lines. The 
birds were accommemted either in one of the 
permanent buildings or in a special house, and 
they had to find a large amount of their own 
food; but as soon as numbers were increased 
some other system became essential. Otherwise 
the ground around the homestead would speedily 
become tainted by the manure produced, and 
disease would result The method adopt^ in 
America has been to put down permanent houses 
with runs, and to some extent in Europe also; 
but one explanation of the great development 
of poultry keeping in this country has been 
the adoption of what is known as the portable- 
house system. These houses or huts are made 
of wood, generally about 6 ft square, about 
5 to 6 ft. high, and in many cases fitted upon 
wheels or runners, so that they can be easily 
moved about the farm. For larger houses, it is 
better to make them in sections, so that they 
can be taken down and fitted together again. 
The former, however, facilitate moving, but the 
latter may be used where it is only intended to 
change the ground two or three times a year. 
In this way the birds can be scattered over the 
gr ound in accordance with the rotation of crops. 
They find a large amount of food, and at tne 
same time the manure is distribute under cir- 
cumstances which yield the best results. It may 
be pointed out that the manurial value of fowls 
is very considerable. Experiments conducted at 
the College Poultry Farm, Theale, have shown 
that 25 of the larger-bodied fowls will produce 
a ton of moist manure in the course of twelve 
months, and that the manurial value per fowl is 
equal to about thirteenpence to fourteen pence per 
annum. That, of course, involves utilization of 
the manure, which cannot be better than under 
the system described above. Sometimes, how- 
ever, fixed houses are found to be desirable, 
and they have a convenience under certain con- 
ditions, though not, as a rule, by farmers. Still, 
when required they may be very valuable, es- 
pecially for breeding pena The danger in this 
case is from tainted soil, and care should be 
taken to give large runs, which must be kept 
closely cropped, otherwise the manure will not 
be utilized. 

The branch of poultiy farming which is taken 
up will depend to some extent upon demand, 
but there is no reason whatever why egg pro- 
duction, chicken rearing, duck brewing, and 
turkey raising should not be carried out by 
farmers much more largely than is the case at 
present. 

Another system which promises to yield very 
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comidenibla malts in the fatora is known ns 
the colony house system, end in those dutriots 
where vermin of vnrioas kinds ere troublesome 
it has manifest advantages, whilst it also facili- 
tates labour. Briefly stated this system is that 
a field is given up entirely to the poultry for 
one or two years, and it is thickly stocked. 
Upon grass land 100 birds can be kept to the 
acre, but upon arable land as many as 200 birds 
to the acre. These are accommodated in houses, 
each holding 30 to 40 birds, and at the end of 
one or two years, as the case may be, the whole 
of the flock is transferred to another field, which 
is occupied in the same way, that vacated being 
cultivated in one form or another and not occu- 
pied again by poultry for three or four years, 
which time is requir^ to exhaust the manure 
placed into the soil From what has already been 
stated it will be seen that this amount is large. 
With 100 birds to the acre there will be ado^ 
4 tons of moist manure, and with 200 birds 
double that quantity. Under these circum- 
stances it will be evident that management is 
greatly simplified. Instead of attendants having 
to walk all over the farm to the separate por- 
table houses, the work is concentrateo. No sepa- 
rate runs are given for the birds, as they all go 
together ; but where foxes and other vermin are 
troublesome the entire space occupied can be 
fenced with wire netting, and removed at the 
end of the time named. Another plan which 
lias been steadily advancing in favour in Eng- 
land is known as running fowls on farmers’ 
land. In some districts whet's tlie occupiers 
themselves do not care to take up poultry keep- 
ing — and this is true within certain areas — they 
make arrangements with poultry keepers for 
the birds of the latter to run over their land, 
and in this way the production of the country 
is stimulated, whilst the enterprise is divided. 
The common charge made is that a rent is paid 
of lOi. per house holding not more than 26 fowls. 
The poultry keeper has access to the land, but 
must move his houses about in accordance with 
the requirements of the farmer. This plan is 
one which can be commended in many districts. 

The supreme question in the United Kingdom 
for all who take up poultry keeping is not so 
much climate as soil. Experience has proved 
that eg^ can be produced on all soils, and the 
better the soil the better the quality of the egg; 
but chickens grow slowly upon cold, heavy land, 
and conseouently the last-named conditions are 
unfavouraole to the production of table fowls 
and also to turkeys, both of which require a 
kindly soil, one which is naturally dry, and yet 
at the same time good in its vegetable growth. 
Experience has shown that it takes three to 
four weeks longer to grow a chicken to killing 
age upon heavy land than upon the lighter 
Mils, and when ^own it is not nearly so good 
in quality of flesh. Under these circumstances, 
it will be evident that whilst eggs may be pro- 
duced in almost any part of the coun^, tnere 
are considerable limitations as to the best quality 
of table fowls. It must not be imagined, how- 
ever, that sandy soils are good, even though 
they be dry, for the reason that there is a very 
■mall amount of natural food in them, and what- 


ever vegetable growth ts found proves to be of 
■mall nutritive value. Something, however, de- 
pends upon local markets, because it is uaelest 
producing what cannot be sold at good prices, 
and as em are largely in demand almost every, 
where, the production on that side is much tne 
greater. In those diatriots which are contiguous 
to the great centres of population there is no 
difficulty as to sale of produce, but in the purely 
agricultural sections of the country, organisa- 
tion for marketing becomes an essential factor 
in attainment of succesa It is with this object 
in view that the National Poultry Organisation 
Society has advocated the adoption of co-opera- 
tion amongst producers for the sale of their eggs 
and chickena 

From what has been already stated, it may 
be assumed that there is no place for what ait) 
termed special poultry farma That, however, 
would be erroneoua In America, as well as in 
our country, these have grown largely of late 
years; but experience has shown that they do 
not yield adequate I'eturns in production mereljr 
for market, by reason of greater capital expendi- 
ture required, and also for labour. In America 
the bulk of these make a leading feature of 
sale of Btix;k birds, eggs for hatching, day-old 
chickens, &c., whicn, of course, yield very much 
higher returns than as food supply. In this 
way the additional expenses involved are pro- 
vided for. These breeding farms are absolutely 
necessary. The same principles may be observed 
in connection with them as already noted, that 
is as to soil, &c., and whei'ever there can be a 
combination of fixed houses with open fields, 
the latter to be occupied either by portable 
poultry houses or colony houses, the greater is 
the success attained. It is to these breeding 
farms that we look for improvement of the 
economic qualities of the fowls, and for the pre- 
servation of the racial characters. The ordinary 
farmer cannot undertake such things as trap- 
nesting, &c., which are necessary to that selec- 
tion of the stock birds, without which increased 
production cannot be achieved. They have had 
a very great influence upon the improvement 
of the economic qualities, and the ideal state of 
things is that farmers in any district would be 
depended upon for the great bulk of the sup- 

f )li^, but that to the breeding farms they would 
ook to secure the fresh stock necessary, and for 
the development of the egg and table qualities 
which are necessary to yiela the greatest amount 
of profit [*. a] 

Several publications are in circulation, and 
articles app^r in the periodical press from time 
to time, wnich encour^e the launching of poul- 
try-farming schemes on other than the sane lines 
laid down in the preceding article. A system 
has also grown up in some poultry papers in 
this oouDtiT and America of printing illustrated 
accounts of poultry farms of a commendatory 
character, wnich many readers fail to realize 
are paid-for advertisements. In view of these 
facta, the belief in the existence in the United 
Kingdom and in the States of profitable poul- 
try larmiL arranged on lines tnat every ack- 
nowledged expert has no doubt are hopelessly 
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uneconomic, ie extensive and extremely difficult 
to eradicate. The belief is stren^hened in the 
minds of many persons by the evidence of their 
eyesight. All over the country there may be 
seen, apparently in flourishing circumstances, 
these poultry farms which it is asserted can- 
not be made to pay. It is necessaiy, therefore, 
to explain how they come to be in existence. 
Nearly all of them, to begin with, are owned by 
ex-townsmen or ex-townswomen, who can only 
become acquainted with their ignorance by ex- 
perience, and the most of them last, under the 
onginal direction, for a very short time indeed. 
Those which do not die at once are largely sup- 
ported by the premiums paid for ‘pupils’. Very 
few of these establishments are without this re- 
munerative source of revenue. Many poultry 
fanners’ favourable balance sheets are obtained 
by neglecting to charge the accounts with the 
proprietor’s salary and dividend. Sometimes 
poultry fattening, which with skill and business 
aptitude can be made to pay well, is developed. 
No balance sheet for five years, showing a reason- 
able profit, has ever been forthcoming, however, 
from a poultry farm in this country devoted to 
tile raising of table chickens or breakfast eggs 
only. 

when we come to poultry farming combined 
with other stock keeping or the working of the 
land for fruit or other crops, stress needs to be 
laid on the fact that knowledge not only of 
poultry keeping but of these other branches is 
called for, and that every year the standard of 
information required is higher. There is no 
profitable market nowadays for second-rate fruit 
and vegetables, for example. Such an equip- 
ment of special knowledge is not usually the 
possession of the townsman turned countryman. 
It is obvious, however, that many farmers’ sons 
and daughters are much better placed to under- 
stand their shortcomings in the matter of tech- 
nical experience, and to make good their de- 
ficiencies if they wish to do so. Many things 
point to the future of poultry farming lielong- 
iiig to the intelligent sons and daughtei*8 of 
farmers. That specialist poultry farms, that is, 
establishments devoted largely to the rearing of 
stock birds — an increasin^y complicated busi- 
ness if a high laying average if. wanted— or even 
day-old chicks, have an opening before them 
in favourable conditions is also plain, and here 
again the sons and daughters of farmers have 
exceptional advantages for entering the busi- 
ness. On a farm many expenses of a poultry 
fiirmer can be met at a nominal cost. With 
a troublesome small stock like poultry it is im- 
perative to keep the labour bill at a minimum, 
practically to abolish rent, and to procure food 
in the most advantageous way. great oppor- 
tunity of poultry farming in this country seems 
to be as a branch of ordinary farming. On farms 
where a member of the family has taken over 
and developed the poultry branch, as another 
may take in hand the dairy, the bees, or the 
garden and the fruit, excellent financial results 
nave followed in many cases. It is desirable, 
of course, that the poultry operated with should 
be of the best possible breeds for cm or table 
production, as may be required, and that the 


maintenance of a high level of economic qvaH* 
ties should be regar^d as important Farmem 
who are desirous of giving some attention to 
the development of the poultry branch would 
do well to place the son or daughter into whose 
charge it is to be given in the way of obtaining a 
thoroughly up-to-date acauaintance with the re- 
quirements of the egg ana the table-bird trades. 
Ibese trades are more complicated than many 
agriculturists seem to imagine. It is certainly 
impossible to command the highest prices with- 
out being closely in touch with the precise re- 
quirements of the markets. Favourable climatic 
conditions count for much in successful poultry 
work, but technical experience is even more im- 
portant. The experience of the egg depots and 
the Heathfield fatters show how much is to be 
gained by the best methods. There has been 
much wild talk as to the possibility of pi-oducing 
in this country the eggs imported, from abroad. 
Asa matter of fact, many millions of these over- 
sea eggs are imperatively necessary to our manu- 
factures and for other purposes ; but there still 
remains, particularly at a time when our people 
are appreciating a lighter form of diet, an open- 
ing for the production of much larger quanti- 
ties of eggs and table birds on the farms of the 
United Kingdom than are now marketed. 

[‘H.C.-] 

Shef.p-farming in the Highlands 

When it is stated that there are about 840,000 
sheep in Argyllshire, 660,000 in Perth, 535,000 
in Inverness, ii(>3,000 in Ross and (Yoinarty, 
196,000 in Sutherland, and 125,000 in Caith- 
ness, it is seen how important is the sheep- 
farming industry in the north of Scotland. It is 
iinpo88n)le to say what are the relative numliers 
of the different breeds to be found in tlie various 
counties. Practical men who have made returns 
to Government (Kepoi*t on Wool Production in 
Great Britain in 1905-6) differ considerably in 
their estimate, but generally speaking it may 
be said tliat Blackfaced sheep are in an over- 
whelming majority in Argyll and Perthshire. 
In Caithness and Sutherland the majority will 
rest with the Cheviots, In Inverness and Ross- 
shire the numbei’s will be fairly equal. Besides 
these breeds, a few crosses and half-breds are to 
be found in many of the districts, the half-breds 
of Caithness being specially noted. 

Sheep-farming proper, so far as the north of 
Scotland is concerned, is of comparatively i*ecent 
date. Sir John Lockhart Ross of Balnagowan, 
about 1775, was the first to introduce sheep- 
fanning into Ross-shire, and it is stated (Trans- 
actions of the Highland and Agricultural Society, 
1887) he was for seven years tliei'eafter the only 
sheep-farmer in the county of Ross, if not indeed 
in the whole range of country north of Aber- 
deen. The efforts of the laird of Balnagowan, and 
others who in the different counties adopted the 
same policy, met with strong opposition from 
the natives, who believed that the land was for 
people, not for sheep : but by the beginning of 
the 19th century the sheep-farming inaustir was 
fairly established. Undoubtedly population 
of certain districts was reduc^ but, on the 
whole, sheep have proved an immense boon to 
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tlie whole north of Scotland. The Meesra 
M^Kapr, long tenants of Melness, the largest 
farm in the county of Sutherland, and prolMlj 
in the kins^om, were descendants of a crofter 
who was ^cleared* off part of Melness when 
sheep -farming was first introduced. By in- 
domitable perseverance, tact, and ability," it is 
said the Messrs. M^Kay rose to be, in regal'd 
to acreage, the most extensive sheep-farmers in 
the United Kin^om. 

It was with Blackfaces that the first experi- 
ments in stocking the Highlands were nUde, 
but in the early years of the past century 
Cheviots were introauced, especially to Suther- 
land, and speedily multiplied. About that time, 
scab and rot had killed tne majority of the small 
and ill-shaped Kerry sheep which along with the 
black cattle had previously grazed the straths 
and mountains. Messrs. Atkinson and Marshall 
at that time brought a very fine stock of Cheviots 
from Northumberland into the county, and this 
was the beginning of the industry which gives 
to the county of Sutherland its agricultural 
wealth and greatness. 

To Caithness, Clieviot sheep had been intro- 
duced even earlier, Sir John Sinclair bringing 
a considerable number north in the year 17^ 
(see art. Cheviot Sheep). About the middle of 
the 18th century, Blackfaces had found their way 
into Perthshire, and prolmbly also into Argyll 
and Inverness. In the FanueiV Magazine there 
is mention made of Mr. Jolin Campbell of Lag- 
wine, ‘ who about 1755, ‘was certainly the first 
who banished cattle from the West Highland 
hills and supplied their place with BlacKfaced 
muir sheep nom his native iiarts’ (Transactions 
of the Highland and Agricultural Society, 1884). 

Sheep of good class navi ng been introduced, 
the intelligent and shrewd men of the north 
quickly realized their value, and many farmers 
fr(»m the lowland counties became tenants of 
grazings on the faither side of the Giumpians. 
Among those wdio were prominent in the earlier 
days were Mr. Patrick Sellar ; Sir John Sinclair ; 
Major Clune.s, Cracaig; Mr. John Clarke, Eri- 
boll ; Mr. Janies Hill, Sciberncross ; Mr. William 
limes, Sandside; Mr. Mundell, Inverhaul ; Mr. 
Cameron, Culcairu ; and Mr. Mitchell, TiilkK'h: 
some of these being natives of the Highlands, 
others going north to seek their fortune. 

During tne earlier years of the 19th century 
the numbers of sheep in the Highlands, and 
indeed throughout Scotland, increased rapidly ; 
but during the latter half of the century a 
demand arose for deer forests, and as many 
crofts and crofters had been displaced in former 
years by the advent of the sheep, so now many 
sheep had to give way to the advent of the deer, 
and the English or American sportsman. By 
1673 it was estimated that 400,000 sheep had 
been cleared off the different ‘forests', which 
were then said to number between sixty and 
seventy. Now many more ‘ forests ' exist, and 
the number of the sheep displaced luis been 
lately increased. The area now under deer is 
said to amount to 3 million acres, five-sixths 
of which is in the counties of Boss, Inverness, 
and Sutherland. 

£ tl^ ’seventies and earlier, wool waa one of 


the main items the sheep-farmer had to sell, and 
Highland w<wl, specially the Clieviot of Suther- 
land and Caithness, was a most valuable asset. 
The price got for the clip made it possible to 
keep wether sheep till tney were tnree years 
old, when, having attained their prime, they 
came off their grazings in October ready for the 
butcher. Since the gmt fall in the price of 
wool which occuri*ed in the early ’eighties, it 
has not been at all profitable to keep eiid sheep, 
whose only return was their fleece, and in most 
cases it has been the land which used to be 
grazed ^ the wedders that has been put under 
deer. There are still some CJheviot and Black - 
faced aged wethers kept, but the iiumlKir is 
inconsiderable comparra with what it was 
twenty -five or thirty years ago. The desire for 
younger muttop and lighter carcasses co-opeiuted 
with the low returns for wool and the demand 
for deer in bringing about this I'esult. In the 
west of Inverness-shire— through Lcjchiel’s coun- 
try — where the stocks are pMnei|)ally Cheviot, 
and in Argyllshii-e, ‘afforestation’ has not taken 
place to the same extent as in certain other 
counties. Nor has there betm extensive clear- 
ing of sheep in Perthshire except on its west 
side, where considerable tracts on the Bread- 
albane estates have lately been given over to 
sport. It is computed that almost as many men 
are employed in one capacity or other when 
the land is under deer as when it carries sheep, 
and it is certain that increased rents have been 
secured by the landlords by the change. One 
of the effects of the extensive cleaianecH for 
deer has been to help to inflate the values of 
the remaining sheep stocks. Notwithstaniling 
the variation from year to year in the pnees 
got for the ewes and lambs tnat are sold oti’ the 
farm, the values of the stocks which fiave ];>aHHed 
from the outgoing tenant to the incoming, or 
to the landlord, as the case may Ixi, have kept 
steadily rising during the last half-century. 
One farmer in 1859 jwiid— price fixed by arbi- 
tration — per 21 ewes and lambs on the 
holding lie was then entering. On going out in 
1878 the price fixed in the same way was £54. 
His experience would lx* typical ; and the aver- 
age price in the year 1908 for ewes and laml>s 
would not be less than £60 per 21. ('onsidering 
the price got for the Jambs, probably lOif. to 12^., 
and for the cast ewe, say 18f. to 20#., and for 
the wool — at 4fi. per lb. — la 4d, to la (kf. per 
sheep, the price (£'fl0) to the ingoing tenant or 
landlord can only be called innate^ At the 
same time, however, if a fair and reasonable 
price is arrived at, all are agreed that it is es- 
sential that where the farms are to Ije continued 
as she^- walks, the stock should l>e bound to the 
ground Sheep are of more value on the land on 
which they have been reared at Whitsunday of 
any year, than they are to be driven oflf. A con- 
siderable proportion of the Highland sheep land, 
and especially of Argyllshire (owing to a certain 
extent to the dampness of climate), is unhealthy 
— t^t is, the sheep on it are subject to braxy, 
trembling, and other ills to which sheep are 
liable— and new sheep brought on are much 
more easi^ affected tnan those reared on the 
ground. In a great many cases the fanns are 
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unfenced, the boundary line between one larm I dealers— both buyers and sellers— think it more 


and another being marked by a small stream or 
other easily crosi^ and perl^ps wholly imagi- 
nary line. The sheep br^ on the ^ound seem 
to know by instinct their own territory, which 
stiange or brought-on sheep cannot do ; conse- 
quently, in the attempt to *heft ’ the strangers, 
continual and constant herding is needed tor a 
long time, and even with the utmost care many 
wander away and are eventually lost. Besides, 
the land in many cases is so rugged, and the 
streams and rivers so swift, tliat tnere is always 
a certain amount of loss which can never be ac- 
counted for. It will be easily underatood that 
newly-brought-on sheep are much more liable 
to accident than the natives. These and other 
considerations justify the fixing of a price higher 
than * market value , but most will concede that 
many Highland valuers take an extreme view. 

The management of farms in the north does 
not differ materially from that of similar hold- 
ings in the south. Old customs die harder, per- 
haps, but railway facilities and other means of 
transit are opening up the country, making 
interchange of sto^ easier, and bringing the 
various commodities required by the farmer 
within reach. The practice of smearing the 
sheep, now entirely discontinued, lasted many 
years longer in the north than in the south. 
A mixture of tar and butter, or other greasy 
matter, was carefully and laboriously applied to 
the skin of each sheep, which was in this way 
thought to be prepared for the rigours of the 
coming winter. The operation was performed in 
October or November. So slow was the process 
that an expert smearer could only do twenty 
sheep in a day, and even with extra hands en- 
aged, a whole month would be occupied in over- 
auling the stocks. The fishermen (»f Skye were 
in many cases clever smearers, and numbers of 
them found remunerative employment at this 
work during a part of their slack season. From 
1880 smearing became uncommon, and from 1885 
it may be said to have been entirely discontinued. 
Dipping is now general twice a year; in fact 
by the present regulations of the Board of 
Agriculture it is compulsoiT. The result of 
the stringent rules enforced lias been that scab, 
which was so long exceedingly prevalent in the 
Highlands and Islands, has l^en greatly reduced, 
and it is expected confidently that it will soon 
be extinct 

One of the great events of the sheep-farmer’s 
year is the Inverness Fair— for the sale of stock 
and wool— which is held in the middle of July. 
This old-established character fair rules the 

S lices to a considerable extent not only for the 
[ighlands, but for the whole of Scotland. Fewer 
transactions are now made at Inverness than 
formerly ; still there is a great amount of busi- 
ness of one kind and another done. Of ooui^ 
no sheep are on view at this fair, all dealing 
between buyer and seller being done by the 
reputation or ^character’ of the ewes, or wethers, 
or lambs, as the case may be. The railways 
make it more easy nowadays to have lam sales 
by auction in August, September, or October, 
when the stock is ready to be removed from 
the gnudngs; consequently many farmers and 


satisfactory to ^expose’ the sheep at one or 
other of the centres where sales are held— *at 
Lairg, Inverness, or Perth. However, thou- 
sands of ewes, specially Cheviots, are still sold 
annually from Boss, Sutherland, and Caithness 
at Inverness Fair to buyers from the south of 
Scotland and England. At Lairg (Sutherland), 
in August, 3000 to 4000 Cheviot wether lambs 
will be annually sold, and about the same num- 
ber of ewes towards the end of September. Pro- 
bably twice those numbers are sold by auction 
at Inverness sales in August and September 
from the counties north and west of that centre. 
Those in the districts south of Inverness do less 
selling there, preferring the sales at Kingussie 
and Perth, to which the largest lots of Black- 
faced lambs and ewes are sent. 

Lambing commences, generally speaking, to- 
wards the end of April on the Highland farms, 
and 16 to 17 lambs to the 20 ewes is considered 
a fair crop. The lambs are marked about the 
middle of June, and there is not a big death- 
rate among them until October, when, if they 
are not sent off to wintering, many die of 
braxy. This is the disease which is most com- 
mon throughout the north, but certain districts 
—west Perthshire and Argyllshire, for example 
— suffer greatly from trembling, both in the 
case of ewes and lambs, in addition. One gentle- 
man who occupied a holding in Argyllshire, 
carrying 125 scores of ewes, lost in one year 501 
sheep by these two diseases. This was his worst 
experience during his lease, but he says his aver- 
age annual death-rate was well over 10 per cent. 
His experience may have I>een worse tnan that 
of most farmers, but there is no doubt whatever 
that very considerable loss by death is experi- 
enced every year in many districts. 

In Caithness and Sutherland, in the west of 
Boss and in Skye, the sheep for the most part 
run over the whole of a farm, or rather over 
the whole of a hirsel of a farm. Elsewhere the 
ewes, during four or five months of summer, go 
on the highest portions of the farms, but are 
kept on the arable and lower grounds from 
October till June, or in some cases July, of the 
following year. This is a comparatively new 
practice, occasioned by the necessity of having 
the lambs, especially the wethers, as full of 
condition as possible for the August sale>8. In 
former years, when so many wether lambs were 
retained by theii' breeders, it was of less moment 
whether they wei‘e fat or lean at weaning time ; 
now the price obtained at an auction sale depends 
very largely on the bloom and condition in which 
the lambs are when they are shown. 

For purely sheep farms carrying ordinary 
Blackfa^ stock, the rents will average about 
2«. per ewe ; but considerably more will be paid 
where good Cheviots can be grazed, 4i. to 7«. per 
ewe being given as the rent by some large farmers 
in Sutherland. The hoggs, and often a number 
of the gimmers, which for the most part are kept 
eild, are wintered away. As has been pointM 
out above, the death-rate among young sheep 
would be exoeeaive if they were kept at home 
during their first winter. The price of winter- 
ing may now be stated as about 6« each. This 
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is found in Aberdeenshire, ^Boes-diir^ Homy- 
shire, Banff, Naim, and other counties whi^ 
have more arable land and proportionally fewer 
sheep. 

Not only has the Highland farmer much loss 
by means of the diseases common to sheep, such 
as braxy, louping ill, rot, &c., but the winter 
storms cause him in many seasons much anxiety. 
It is generally accepted that it is a mistake to 
feed mil sheep with artificial food if it can be at 
all avoided When it is possible to procure it, 
every farm should have a good supply of bog hay, 
which, when the snow lies hard on the ground 
or is too deep to be workable, can be fed to the 
sheep. Farmers and shepherds are careful all 
through the winter and spring months to ^draw 
in ’ for special care and feeding all sheep— espe- 
cially of the younger ages — which show signs 
of thinness or weakness, and in this way loss to 
a great extent is avoided, and the death-rate re- 
duced See also arts, on Blackface Sheep and 
Cheviot Sheep. [w. b.] 

Sheep-farm I NO on Light Soils 

Owners of large flocks of sheep are always, 
and with good reason, considered to be wealthy. 
Sheep are not superabundant either in this 
country or in the world generally, and for many 

ears past have maintained their market value. 

heep - farming is associated with mountain 
slopes and unenclosed downs, but is also ex- 
tensively carried on upon cultivated land ; and 
it is this class of occupation which we propose 
to treat of at present. Sheep are founa on all 
classes of soil except the very heaviest. There 
are breeds of sheep which do well upon low- 
lying rich land, and others which are suitable 
for higher and drier situations. Sheep are as- 
sociated with light and high-lying land, just as 
cattle are most^ found on heavy soils and in 
rich valleys. Both descriptions of stock are, 
however, found in company, in all districts of 
a mixed character, and it would be useless to 
pretend to limit them to particular areas. In a 
vast number of cases sheep are dispersed among 
cattle, and the system employed is that of open 
grazing. Tlie management is not of a definite 
character, and consists in supervision during 
summer, and folding on turnips during winter. 
This is not sheep-farming in the sense under- 
stood in the present connection, but is only a 
part of a mixed system of farming. 

Sheep-farming on light land evidently involves 
arable cultivation, and not the mere jy^razing of 
sheep on hills or open downs. Onginally it 
no doubt took this form, but the introduction 
of turnip crop during the IBth centuxy modi- 
fied the man^ement of flocka If we regard 
sheep-farming on light lands as a definite i^stem, 
apart from the mere keeping of a mixed stock 
or cattle and sheep, it will be found associated 
with certain districts of a hilly or of a light 
loamy character. These districts occur both in 
the norUi and south of this oouotiy. In Scot- 
land they are overriiadowed by the hill farms, 
which are somettmes held in connection with 
lowland farms and give a dual duuracter to the 
occupation. 


It is not in Scotland that we should look for 
the most typical examples of systematic arable 
sheep-fiirming. The prevalence of potato cul- 
tivation, the vast area of mountain sheep-walks, 
the strong character of carse land, and the humia 
character of the climate, especially on the west 
side of the country, are unfavourable for the 
particular kind of farming under consideration. 
Cattle naturally occupy an important position 
on the east of Scotlano, and although Mrwick- 
shire and other border counties are well known 
in connection with sheep, Cheviot and Lamroer- 
moor control the Merse, and sheep- farming often 
takes the form of a partnership between the hills 
and the vales. 

It is in England that we find the best ex- 
amples of selLcontained and extensive sheep- 
farming. North Northumberland and the Scotch 
border counties have much in common, and the 
districts of Hawick, Alnwick, and Kelso are 
sheep countries to the backbone. It would Inj 
an unpardonable omission to leave out of account 
the home of the Border- Leicester breed in any 
review of sheep-faiming. The slopes of Cheviot 
blending with the richer and lower lands, furnish 
an ideal sheep country. The fells and Millstone 
Grit soils of Tyneside offer a field for shoep- 
farming, but too much blended with cattle for 
our purpose. Omitting Durham, which is not 
a sheep county, we fina in the wolds of York- 
shire (Chalk formation) an excellent example of 
farming under Leicester sheep on a large scale. 
The Lincolnshire wolds are continuous, save for 
the severance effected by the Huml)er, and run 
southwards to Burgh and north of the Wash. 
Parallel with the wolds is the Lincoln Heath, 
another thorough sheep district resting upon 
Oolitic limestone. The principal Bheep-tarming 
counties are associated with the great Chalk for- 
mation, which is continuous south of the Wash, 
and forms the basis of about fifteen counties. 

Norfolk and Suffolk are great sheep-farming 
counties, and also famous for bullocks. The 
Chalk formation in Norfolk is comparatively flat, 
and is the substratum of much light land at 
Swaffam, Tlietford, I.«exham, Castle- Acre. This 
was the site of Lord Walsingham’s and of 
Mr. Colman’s famous Southdown flocks, and is 
not far from Sandringham. Suffolk occupiaa 
a high position as a she^ cr>unty in connec- 
tion witn the famous Suffolk Downa A list 
of the districts in which sheep - fanning is a 
speciality would be in a great measure a list 
of chalk -land counties. There are, however, 
some well-known arable sheep lands west of the 
Chalk formation, such as tne Cotswold Hills 
in Gloucestershire and Oxfoidsbire; Shropshire, 
and other midland counties. Our object is to 
arrive at sheep-fanning as a principal occupa- 
tion, in which all the cropping bends to the flock, 
in which cattle are only represented by a cow or 
two for the house, or where they lead a separate 
existence on low-lying meadows; where there are 
wide stretches of country devoid of farm build- 
ings, because they are unnecessary, devoid of 
fences because the sheep live in folds; where com 
is stacked in the open nelds, and straw is largely 
used for the construction of lambing pens; where 
the sheep-bells tinkle on the downs, and abep- 
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herds stand resting on their crooks, waited on by 
their dogs, while great mobs of ewes gi^ hard 
by. This is sheep-farming as seen in Wiltshire, 
hierks, Dorset, Sussex, and other Chalk counties. 
In former times it was associated with unbroken 
downs, and the principal winter food was hay. 
Now it is carried out with the kid of root and 
fodder crops, but also bv open grazing on the 
sweet and sound natural pasturage peculiar to 
those districts. The effect of turnip husbandry 
has been to increase the possible number of ewes 
on a given area in winter, while the result of 
green -cr(m cultivation has been abundance of 
summer f^ for ewes and lambs. 

A typical sheep farm of the class under con- 
sideration is seldom less than 500 or more than 
1000 ac. in extent. If it descends into the valley 
there may be a herd of cows kept, but the high 
land is entirely devoted to sheep, unless we ex- 
cept the straw yards constructed for dry cows 
in the winter. In summer no stock but sheep 
are to be seen, and the cropping is conductea 
for their maintenance. Com is a secondaiy 
consideration, and on those thin soils owes its 
luxuriance entirely to the folding of sheep. On 
such farms one ewe to the acre is a fair measure 
of their capacity for sheep, and as one lamb to I 
the ewe is thought to be a fair result, it follows | 
that during summer there are practically two 
sheep to the acre. After the autumn sales, the 
sheep stock sinks back to the winter level. The 
ewe tegs reserved for breeding form an extra 
number beyond the ewe per acre just men- 
tioned. 

For the feeding of the large stock maintained 
during summer, green crops such as winter rye, 
winter Imrley, winter oats, tri folium, vetches, 
and rape ore grown, and each of tlroso (except 
the ra^) is folded off and broken up for roots 
as cleared. The light cliaractor of the soil ren- 
ders this easy, and the folding renders manur- 
ing unnecessary, unless in the form of 2 cwt. of 
superphosphate per acre. The roots are there- 
fore cheaply produced, and the crops are, as 
a rule, light. The ewe flock is inde^ndent of 
root crops until lambing time, and is kept on 
stubbles, sainfoin, old seeds, and on the open 
downs, and may be folded on turnips at night. 
When the turnip crop fails, the ewes are folded 
on grass, and receive hay. Hay is indeed a 
very important food on a breeding farm. As 
soon as the nights become cold, and frosty rimes 
fall, the ewes should have hay either once or 
twice a day. After lambing, roots l^ecome more 
important, both for ewes and lambs, and the 
latter are allowed to run forward and crop 
the turnip tops. Lambing is a busy scene on 
a big sheep farm, when 500 to 1000 ewes are 
brought into close quarters in the pen, and lambs 
are falling every day. It takes place in January, 
and is pi'actically finished in March. Both dams 
and lambs (couples) are well treated from the 
first. From weaning to yeaning, the ewes Uv^ 
on the natural produce of the farm, but asaoofi 
as parturition is over, cake-feeding begina llrit 
the lamb is fed through the mot^r, out meaai 
are taken to stimulate the flow of milk by the 
aid of artificial foods. Later, the lambs are sup- 
plied with cake, and the amount given to the 


ewes is g^ually diminished until it ceases at 
idiearinjg time. Meanwhile the lambs receive an 
increasing quantity, so that the sum total of cake 
supplied remains the same until the lambs are 
sola. On very large sheep-farms the consump- 
tion of cake may run up to nearly 1 ton a day, 
but on farms which carry 1000 lambs it may 
easily reach half a ton a day in the height of 
the summer. The lambs are weaned in May or 
June, and are usually given a change of green 
food daily, and sometimes two or Uiree. The 
green food consists of vetches, rape, second- crop 
clover, and early turnips, all of which are avail- 
able, for ‘July keep* is the pride of the lamb- 
breeder in a southern county. The lambs grow 
with surprising rapidity, and if the above system 
is well carried through, the best 100 have been 
known to fetch 60». each on August 12th. I^y 
shillings is not an extraordinary price for a good 
lot of iambs at Salisbury Fair on July 15th. 

Cotswold sheep-farming differs from the above 
description in several important points. The 
climate is colder and more humid, and the soil 
is more tenacious and mixed in character. The 
Cotswold land varies from ‘brashy’ limestone 
to stiff clay of the Bradford, Stonesfield slate, 
and Fuller’s Earth series. It has been described 
as ‘weally* and springy. The CJotswoId breed 
of sheep suits his native tableland admirably, 
and has never been bettered. Sheep-farming is 
the main support of the Cotswold farmer, but it 
is carried on under less easy circumstances than 
on chalk lands. The green crops ai*e less varied 
in character and the season is later. Roots ai-e 
more important than they are in Wiltshire, and 
the relief of an out-run on open downs is not so 
available. The flocks are less numerous, and 
the lambs are run on till they are shearlings. 
Half-bred sheep form an important feature, and 
the Oxfoi^ds have secured a firm footing on this 
part of the Thames valley. 

Hitherto sheep-farming has been regarded as 
lamb-breeding rather than as teg-fattening. Tlie 
truth is that there are sevei'al kinds of sheep- 
farming. First there is mm - breeding, which 
may be regaixied as the highest development of 
the business. Next there is lamb-breeding, which 
may be carried on intensively as above indi- 
cate, or under less pressure. Thirdly there is 
the ‘flying* stock, which consists in buying draft 
ewes, ana fattening lamb and dam together. 
It is a system entailing fresh faces, and readily 
passes into a dealer’s business of constant buy- 
ing and selling. Lastly, there is teg-fattening, 
which entails buying lambs from the hill far- 
mers at the late summer and autumn fairs, and 
trucking them to Norfolk or other eastern and 
western counties for finishing. It is not, how- 
ever, necessary to enter at length upon the sub- 
ject of fattening sheep in this connection, because 
It usually constitutes a part of mixed farming 
in which bullocks and sheep are both fattenec^ 
and the system therefore falls outside sheep- 
farming in a strict sense. 

Egu^metU of On the class of 

farms under consideration the buildings are of 
an elementary type, and often consist of field 
barns or soatterM sJieltera The homestead is 
aituated at the bottom of the valley, and com- 
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priiet Imhu^ and aoocmiiiiodfttioii for COWS, 
and other dMoripdons of atock. Ab already 
mentioned, the dairy, which term includee the 
held, is maintained on the gran land and mea- 
dowa, which often abut upon a stream. The 
farm riaee gradually to the downs or hills, and 
the field -bams accommodate work horses and 
young stock in winter. Threshing takes place 
in the field, and much of the straw is usm in 
the pens at lambing time. The lambing pen is 
erected each where most suitable for food 
and water, ^e rotation followed is based on 
the four-course system, but is modified by catch 
cropping and by sainfoin. There is nothing to 
remark upon the implements required, and the 
number of horses needed is about one pair for 
every 70 or 80 ac. of arable land. Labour costs 
from 25a to 27a per acre, and rents are incon- 
siderable. These large farms owe their produc- 
tiveness almost entirely to the sheep, and if de- 
prived of their flocks the yield per acre sinks 
to a low point On the other hand, under the 
management indicated, 48 bus. of wheat, 80 bus. 
of oats, and 50 bua of barley are not over- 
estimates, although they are above averages 
Under such circumstances, it is not surprising 
that rents should in some cases be from 5«. per 
acre and upwards to 16/r., according to quality 
of soil and situation. The management is less 
complicated than on mixed farms, as the shep- 
herd is a responsible and skilful man, who is 
competent to advise his master as to changes 
of ftKxi, and who attends to all pettjr ailments, 
and to the important work of lambing. Each 
stable is under a competent ‘head carter', who 
has an ‘under carter’ and boys under him. 
Where there is a dairy it is either let or placed 
under the charge of a dairyman, with milkers 
and helpers under him. The farmer exercises a 
general control over these heads of departments, 
but does not constantly interfere with them 
without due cause. The business is a fairly ex- 
tensive one, and the farm is generally wide and 
open. The fields are often 50 ac. in extent, and 
are divided by the crops rather than by fences. 

The capital required for the arable land or 
the portion which is entirely under sheep may 
be computed from the sheep stock and teams 
requirea If the dairy is included, the question 
becomes more complicated; but for our purpose 
it is better to keep it distinct or to compute it 
upon the 100 or 150 ac. of permanent pasture 
wnich principally supports it. Restricting our 
figures to the extensive fields which constitute 
the sheep lands, we arrive at £Z per acre as a 
sufficient sum for providing one good ewe per 
acre. Horses and implements will absorb £2 
per acre, and labour, as j ust stated, 25«. ; seed, lOf. ; 
rent, rates, and taxes, 12«.; food purchased, ac- 
cording to the system of feeding, may be lOf. per 
acre or a good deal more; manure purchased 
(superphorohate), not more than 2<. 6a. per acre 
over all Coal, oil, repairs, and incidentals are 
vnoertain, although they are considerable items, 
as also are trade bills, carnage, and numerous 
petty outlay Neither must it be for|[otten 
that in taking over a laige sheep-farm in Oc- 
tober the incomer must pay for the tilli^es 
on the growing root cro^ and any ploughing, 


dung-carting, iwd tillage performed by his prede- 
oesaor. He will also pay compensation for cake 
fed, and other unexhausted improvements left 
by the waygoing tenant. If the farm has been 
well mans^^ and the system followed is to con- 
tinue, a large sum will fall to the outgoing 
tenant (see Capital). Thus tillages and com- 
pensation may easily reach 30«. per acre. We in 
this way obtain a ^neral, although far from 
an exact, idea as to Uie capita) required in order 
to take immediate possession of such a farm. 
According to the a^ve estimate they may l>e 
summarizM as follows: — 


Sheep stock 

Hones and implements 

Seed 

Rent, rates, and taxes 
Food purchased 
Manure purchased 
Payments to outgoing tenant 


£ «. 
8 0 
2 0 
0 10 
0 12 
0 10 
0 2 
1 10 


d. 

0 i)er acre. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
G 
0 


8 4 G i)er acre. 


The incidental expenses and trade bills, such 
as blacksmith, &c., are omitted, as well as house- 
hold furniture and money in hand. All that 
the above schedule shows is, that the items st^t 
forth must be met, and should be provided for 
before undertaking to enter upon the business. 
It therefore seems that £10 per acre ought to l)C 
forthcoming, and it further seems prol>able that 
the same amount per acre would be required if 
in addition to the sheep land the incomer takes 
over the dairy on the gi’ass portion ot the hold- 
ing. Nearer than tins we cannot pretend to 
come, without attempting too much. 

lieturn. — Again, confining ourselves to the 
sheep land, the yield per ewe where 10^. per acre 
is spent on purchased food nnglit l)e 40#. ywr 
acre, allowinj^a fair fall of lambs, and wool at 
9d. per lb. This is arrived at as follows. — 

1 lamb 3G«. (average) 

1 fleece 4x. 

40» (allowing for oatualtiee). 

The com crops might average £7 jjor acre, 
reckoning something for straw for the dairy or 
for sale, and if two-fifths of the total arable land 
is in com (200 ac. in 600) the value per acre will be 
£2, 16s. per acre over all. This, aaded to 40*. per 
acre for sheep, amounts to £4, 16#. per acre, and 
with luck and good management might be £5 
per acre. This is not a bad gross return for land 
rented at 10s. per acre. As to profits, the ma- 
terials are not to hand, and it is extremely 
difi^cult to make reliable ■chedoles as to costs 
or returns. [j. Wt.] 

SUBURBAH FaRMIKO 

The proximity of large towns modifies the 
practice of farmers in several directions. It 
naturally induces a desire to sell produce and 
bring back town manure for the land. It may 
even cause the abandonment of ordinary culti- 
vation for systematic market ga^ening. It is 
our object to give an idea of farming as modified 
by the near neighbourhood of market^ and to 
famish exsmpUw from aetosl eases. eon- 
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ditionf are in manjr reepecta different from thoee 
of rural diatricta, in labour ia oompara- 

tivelj cheap, atraw abundant, and produce chiefl j 
exiata in the form of com, cattle, and aheep. 

In auburban farms the arrangement of ouild- 
inga 18 naturally contrived with a view to cow- 
keeping, for milk must be one of the chief pro- 
ducts in such situations. The advantages to the 
milk seller are of a substantial character, be- 
cause in the first place the morning and after- 
noon milk can be delivered what is termed 
* warm i,e. fresh, and in the best condition for 
use at breakfast and tea. The price given is 
higher than for milk from a distance, and 
railway carriage is saved. If sufl&ciently near 
the town or its suburbs a * milk-walk * probably 
exists appropriated to the farm, in which milk 
is sold at retail prices. It is true that rents are 
higher on this account, but when milk can be 
so disposed of, the gross produce from each cow 
is much greater than in remote localities. 

One of the most experienced suburban farmers 
ever known to the author informed him that 
each cow produced £b per annum per id. per 
pint of muk produced, or in other woras tnat 
Id. per pint meant £20 per cow. The animals 
were liberally fed, and were of the best type of 
dairy Shorthorns. As the retail price of milk 
is generally from 2d to per pint, it is clear 
that according to this scale a cow may realize 
from £40 to £60 per annum. In the case cited, 
the custom was to buy newly calved cows and 
feed them on a dietary calculated to stimulate 
the flow of milk and fatten the animal simul- 
taneously. The cows were not bred from, but 
as soon as the yield of milk sunk below a cer- 
tain point, they were at once disposed of to the 
butcher. By this rneans the yield was kept at 
a maximum ; there were no dry cows or young 
stock, and the milk register was kept up to a 
high level. The assumption of £6 per cow tier 
id a pint appears indeed to be below wnat 
might be realized, supposing the milk yield to 
exceed 800 gals, per cow per annum, which at 
2d per pint would be represented by j£63, 66. 8d. 

♦ With the prospect of such returns, even if 
heavily discounted by bad debts, disease, and 
losses, it is difficult to see how any better 
method of procedure could be devised. In order 
to obtain such results the buildings should be 
designed with a view to the comfort, health, 
and cleanliness of the cows, and also to the 
economy of litter. The lairs should be level 
and smooth, and laid down with concrete, glazed 
bricks, or other non-porous material capaole of 
being washed down daily. Litter is sparingly 
used, and may consist of moss, or cut straw, 
sprinkled thinly over the floors. In some cases 
litter is entirely dispensed with, the cows lying 
on thick sheets of rubber securely attached to 
the floor. This prevents bruised and swollen 
knees. A source of water is highlv desirable 
in order to wash down the lairs, and the liquid 
manure is conveyed by open drains to a tank. 
Here is another feature of suburban farming 
which is worthy of notice, for in rural districts 
liquid manure is not, on the whole, thought 
desirable, as covered yards well supplied vath 
straw render such tanks unneoe 8 sai 7 . In the 


present day, when legal enactments are to W 
expected with a view to regulating <mr milk 
supply, it is evident that every care should be 
taken to preserve health and cleanliness among 
the cows. With the sale of new milk the keep- 
ing of pigs becomes undesirable and is not 
extensively attempted, but poultiy may well 
become an additional source of income. Fresh- 
laid eggs and early chickens always sell well, 
and the suburban farmer enjoys an excellent 
opportunity for supplying both. 

The cropping of the farm will entail a sm^l 
area of corn and a large amount of hay. It is 
noticeable that even in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis a great deal of land lies in per- 
manent pasture, and this has often given rise 
to remark. Middlesex haymaking has always 
been famous, and the near neighbourhood of the 
London market has stimulated the production 
of the best quality of this product. Milk and 
hay go well together, and grass land is the 
natural foundation of both. We, however, turn 
to a less natural system, in which the land is 
cropped, and such roots as mangel-wurzel and 
turnips, or such plants as kohlrabi, cabbages, 
lucerne, clover, vetches, &c., are grown for sum- 
mer and winter feeding. A proportion of grass 
land is desirable for summer grazing and pro- 
viding hay, as well as for affording exercise to 
the cows. 

The amount of artificial food consumed is 
considerable, and town manure is also brought 
back in empty carts and wagons. This tn^c 
induces the sale of roots, fodder, and straw to 
the town, for there is no reason why these crops 
should be entirely consumed at home. There 
can be no objection to the sale of mangel-wurzel, 
turnips, and swedes, as well as straw, when 
manure is imported to supply their place, and 
the prices for these commoaities are very re- 
munerative. It is, in fact, an excellent arrange- 
ment, and is in full force around London, Edin- 
burgh, and other large towns. Even in the 
remote country, 166. per ton is easily obtained 
for mangel in the spring, and .£1 per ton is 
not an unusual price in towns. The suburban 
farmer lays himself out for supplying carrots 
and roots to horse-keepers, and aoes all in his 
power to economize hay and straw. This leads 
to chaff-cutting and pulping, the advantages of 
which are peculiarly eviaent when the prixlucts 
concerned all command high prices. Ine four- 
course rotation wnth a mixed stock of cattle and 
sheep would evidently be inappropriate in a 
situation such as we nave befoi-e us. There is 
every opportunity of keeping up the fertility of 
the land, both by artificial fo^ and the im« 
portation of town dung, and the course of crop- 
ping is dictated by the demands for special 
terms of agricultural produce. Those who have 
witnessed the distribution of bundles of green 
vetches and other kinds of fodder to suburban 
stables, at an appreciable price per bunch, must 
have b^n struck by the high value per acre of 
the crops supplying them, ^e suburnan farmer 
keeps good horses, and turns them out well in 
his vans and wagona He is not a market gar- 
dener, although he may lean in this direction 
and cultivate atrawbernes, celery, rhubarb, and 
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all maaner of fniits aad vegetables. lo propor- 
tkNi a« hjM e 7 *tem beoemee oompiicateo, more 
ei^tal is required and more labour expended. 

t»T eclipse the requirements of rural farmsi 
but, as stated at the outset, our object is not a 
des^ption of fruit and vegetable cultivation, 
but a simple statement as to the peculiar char> 
acters of suburban farming in contrast to the 
sgriculture of the shires and counties generally. 

[J. Wr.] 

Wmrm tAboursra. See Labourers. 

Parm Manacamant — The mana^ 
ment of farms depends in large measure on the 
point of view from which the farmer looks at 
his work. If he farms simply and solely to 
make money, he will study economy at every 
turn, and carefully calculate all the chances be- 
fore making any investment or undertaking a 
new venture, ^e man who farms to make a 
comfortable home for himself and his family 
will allow something of sentiment to enter into 
his calculations, asking not only will such and 
such an operation pay, but also will it tend to 
greater comfort ana convenience. Another, who 
treats farming as a hobby or pastime, may 
not care whether his holding shows a profit or 
not. He wishes to have everything about him 
of the neatest and tidiest description. His horses, 
if not the best workers, will m full of the best 
blood. His cows may not be the best of milkers, 
but they will be b^utiful animals to look at 
His sheep may not be noted as mutton producers, 
but they will have fashionable coats and stylish 
heads. It is possible to find a fanner bent on 
moneymaking who values the comforts of his 
home, and studies to have beauty and symmetry 
of form prominent among all his animals, but 
such a type is rare. 

Althou^ it is claimed that British farmers 
are as a cikaa among the most intelligent of men, 
it has to be admitt^ that farming on the whole 
in this country is not a profitable occupation for 
a man of energy and enterprise. The vast ma- 

S of agriculturists, even at the reduced rents 
have been arrived at, by a gradual pro- 
cess during the last quarter of a century, do no 
more than make ends meet. Some succeed in 
securing a competency, a few do even better; 
but against these have to be set the considerable 
num^r who lose their capital in addition to 
years of their livea And if farmers are not 
doing more than holding their own, It is not 
because the landlords are making fortunes at 
Uieir expense. WiUiout doubt during the last 
twenty or twenty-five years the capitiu value of 
farming land in this count;^ has fallen veiy con- 
siderably, and the yearly income of all proprie- 
tors has shrunk, in some cases almost to the 
vanishing point 

^ genem farm management the two main 
ob^ts are: (1) to grow or rear farm produce, 
and (S) to dispose of such produce to the best 
advantage. It is not only desirable to know 
whether a certain holding can produce a com- 
modity which will be ma»etable, but whether 
it can produce that article at the right time. It 
is said that m our large centres of population 
almost anything can be got at anv tiW This 
Is probably true— but if so, very mfiferent prices 

YOL. V. 


will be asked at different times for the various 
commodities. Wherever it is pomible, the for- 
mer must endeavour to have his go^s ready for 
sale when there is the best demand for 
Having produced goods at the right time, the 
second object of the farmer is to secure the best 
price for them. This involves the question of 
marketing. On this subject every tanner has 
his own views. One prefers to sell direct to the 
consumer, another to the middleman. One does 
the actual selling himself, another employs an 
agent, dealer, or auctioneer to do the selling for 
him. £^‘h method has its advantages. By 
selling direct to the consumer the middlemans 
profit may be saved, or divided between seller 
and buyer; but as the middleman has presumably 
a numoer of customers, he may be able to give 
a better price because the article he is buying 
is very suitable to one or other of his clients. 
By selling his own stock or produce the farmer 
may save the auctioneer’s commission ; but at an 
auction sale a variety of buyers see the stock, 
and a spirit of rivalry sometimes rises and en- 
hanced prices result — prices w’hich cannot be 
approached, far less surpassed, in a private trans- 
action. Whatever method of marketing a for- 
mer adopts, it is wise to follow the same custom 
year after year. In some seasons the man who 
sells privately will do best, in others the man 
who sends all to the marts, but no one can tell 
who will be right and who will be wrong. When 
prices are falnng, generally speaking, the man 
who sells privately is most fortunate, but when 
prices are tending upwards the chances are in 
fovour of the one who sends bis goods to a pub- 
lic sale; but in a series of years the most satis- 
factory results are attained by following a con- 
sistent plan. 

If the practical side of farm management is 
to produce what is wanted at the right time, 
and sell the goods in the best way at the best 
market, the economic side is to make the receipts 
surpass the expenses. The problem is to chea^n 
the process of production without diminishing 
the value of the goods produced. This is the 
problem of problems to the farmer. He has 
many difiSculties to face. His operations are 
slow, for nature, his great partner in all his 
schemes, is never in a hurry. For the roost part, 
once a year only has a certain thing to be done, 
and experiments take a long time to mature. 
Besides, more than is the case with most busi- 
nesses, that of the farmer is subject to influences, 
such as the weather, over wbicn he has no con- 
trol. And really, in the presence of the great 
forces of nature and uatnral laws, the farmer is 
bound to feel himself many a time vei^ helpless. 
All he can do at the best is, diligence and 
watchfulness, to give nature a chance. He can- 
not influence the rainfall or the sunshine, so 
essential to the growth of the young plant, but 
he can pull the weed, and so let toe sun when 
it shines, and the rain when it falls, do their 
best 

The matter of servants and servants’ wages » 
intimately connected with the economic sQe of 
form management Farmers are bein^ more 
and more driven to the use of labour-saving im- 
plements, and the inteliigent agriculturist will 

vs 
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ba alwiji vaftdj to iokct inch as are moi^ 
suited to his bolding. Ewy year some new 
farm machinery is put on tiM market, and 
to many the implement sections of the great 
annual shows are of the deep^ interest, 
and to not a few they afford a liberal educa- 
tion. 

Many farmers haTe found it most profitable 
to specuklize. Generally speakine, it is the man 
who has selected one line and cfoyoted himself 
to that who has done best^ although to this, 
as to most rules, there are eaoeptiona Among 
arable farmers some have done remarkably weU 
by potato growing of late years, and from suit- 
able soils— such as the rea soil of the Lothians 
— very handsome returns have been secured 
Among stodcmem the breeders of pure -bred 
Shorthorns have had a successful time, mainly 
owing to the active demand which has been ex- 
perienced for good sires for Uie Argentina. A 
number of moneyed men having of late interested 
themselves in the Blackfacea breed of sheep, 
those who have had the fashionable type of ram 
to sell at Lanark or Perth have been well re- 
compensed for their foresight and enterprise. 
But in every department, oven in the worst 
time and at the worst market, there is always , 
a demand for the best, and he who has the htBt 
to sell gets his reward 

Farming is, or ought to be, a busmeu. Many 
seem to forget this. Accounts are often care- 
lessly kept, if kept at all No note is taken of the 
feedingstuifs bought or the manures applied, and 
consequently no definite or intelligent opinion 
can m formed as to the cost of production. 
There is no doubt the want of business habits 
is the cause of many a farmer's lack of success 
from a moneymaking point of view. As time 
ffoes on, this state of matters is improving. Most 
farmers realize that their sons would be the 
better of educative advantages they never bad, 
and in considerable numbers the fanners of the 
future are attending one or other of the agricul- 
tutal colleges of the country. Nothing could 
be a greater help to young agriculturists. They 
are not only made acquaint with the latest 
theories and most approved metho^ but tbey 
have opportunities of seeing farming done on 
thorough business lines, and bookkeeping suit- 
able to the farm is taught. 

The business side of mrm management is of 
special importance in Britain, where money has 
to be found for rents, and where conseauently a 
great proportion of the commodities proauoed are 
produced for sale. In France and certain other 
(kintinental countries the jpeasant farmers living 
on their own land live on it, that is, they oon- 
sume what they grow, and mon$v does not play 
such an imTOrtant part as on wis side of the 
Channel The British farmer very often buys 
what he might have been expected to produce. 
It is quite common, for example, for a dairy far- 
mer who devotes his energies to cheesemaking 
to buy the butter he needs for his householtl 
and tne man with hundreds or thousands of 
sheep on his hills will buy every leg of mutton 
used on his table from the neighbounng butcher. 
Consequently moneyand commercial transactions 
come in onidl hanas, and a business training is 


becoming more and more imtfEdibr ilie htmt 
as the yean on. 

With all tSeir lack el bmiiieas habits, fiumim 
are. as a class, of a commercial tom of mind, 
and the old custom of attending the weddy 
market when there is little or no need to do so, 
although dying out, is dying hard. We have 
heard it suggested that the bartering at the fair 
is the one mght spot in the otherwise monoton- 
ous existence of the farmer. Be that as it may, 
there is much less needless attendance at mar- 
kets than there used to be, and consequently 
more attention to the farm. Ibis change of 
habit— going less to public places— leads farmers 
to employ auctioneers more for the sale of their 
stock; or it may be the other way, because 
auctioneers exist to sell stock, farmers have less 
occasion to go to the market, and consequently 
the custom is disappearing. 

Ip certain districts, and within limits, there is 
some co-operation among farmers ; but they have, 
generally speaking, been slow to take advantage 
of the benefits either of combination or co-opera- 
tion. 

The details of farm management are dealt 
with in the articles on the various classes of 
stock— sheep, cattle, horses, &c.; on the different 
kinds of farms — dairy, arable, mixed, &c.} and 
on the farming operations of the year, such as 
haymaking, harvesting, &c., to which articles the 
reader is referred. Generally speaking, success 
in farming depends on personal supervision and 
management. If the farmer brings attention 
and business aptitude to his work, even in diffi- 
cult times and trying situations he can make a 
living, possibly more, but everything depends on 
his personal energy. Times nave Ranged, and 
mucn has come and gone, since the old couplet 
was written, but it is still true: 

* He that would thrive muet riie at five; 

He that haa thriven may lie till aeven . 

[W. B.] 

Farm Mawanf. See Bailiff; ana Aoekt, 
Land. 

Farmyarcf. — The place of the kind so dear 
to the artist is now almost a thing of the past 
A farmyard such as Morland could depict with 
80 much effect is now only rarely to be met with, 
A yard of this description was cattle court, pig 
run, and dunghill in ona Nowadays there is 
universally differentiation of a sort. The court 
proper is open, and gives access to stable, barn, 
and the buildings generally, and fold yaid or 
cattle court and dungstead are usually apart 
(see art Buildings, Farm, and its accompanying 
illustrations). At some classes of homesteads 
the dungstead occupies the whole of the space 
enclosed by the three sides of the square, the 
common arrangement of the buildings in these 
instances. Access to the buildings is given from 
outside the square as well as from within. 
Where it haptwns to be practicable to roof the 
yard, live stock have quite comfortable quarters 
therein, and in that way the accommodation ol 
the steading can sometimes be added to at small 
expense. But hardly two farmyards are quite 
alike. In whatever manner arranged, however, 
it is nearly always possible to make the most of 
the farmyard and &ve it good of its kind. If 
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HUm ymti pttipir thit ii» m wp/m lo 
•et M mrnm mond lor m bmldiagt »• m 
wholo -unloi It bo fim nadir Ibk, and al 
flune time dnniiad in iaeh a way tbal wate 
caaiiot lie thereon^ it will be in imddlw aoirij 
all the year ronod. On the oUmt baiuL if it bo 
moitly a cattle court, unkii anmngea on tbe 
principles referred to under bead of DuNoersAD 
It will at all times be ontidyt and wasteful toa 
These maxims hold good, of course, in oases 
where mixed arrangemente are obeored. 

[IL H.] 

Fantiymrcl Manum. — Farmyard manure 
is the name generally applied to the manure 
obtained from the feeding of cattle at the home- 
stead, and consists of the solid and liquid excreta 
of tbe animals that are being fed, together with 
tbe litter used for bedding and for retaining 
the droppings of the cattle. Dung is an equi- 
valent term. The stock used for making the 
manure are, more generally, fattening bullocks 
or milking cows, but may include luso horses 
and pigs. Sheep are almost invariably penned 
out on the fields or run over grass land The 
material most commonly used for litter is straw, 
of which wheat straw is the favourite kind, oat 
straw being more often used for feeding, while 
barley straw is rough and considered Mtchy’ 
for stock. In the al^nce of straw, or of a suf- 
ficiency of it, other materials, stich as peat-moss 
litter, rough or spilled hsy, bracken, spent tan, 
sawdust, and other waste materials, are em- 
ployed; and in the case of cattle fed in boxes, 
eartli may be used to supplenient the supply of 
litter, and to assist in retaining the urine and 
so preventing loss. 

Of the difierent materials employed for litter, 
moss is the best absorbent; it can be kept 
down longer under tbe cattle than can straw, 
and it also supplies tbe richest manure in the 
end, Uie peat moss itself having a higher manu- 
rial value than is possessed by either straw or 
sawdust There is, however, a certain prejudice 
ill the minds of some against the use of 
moss as litter, especially for horses, but for this 
there is no r^ warrant, though no doubt peat 
moss takes longer than straw to work into tbe 
land and to ^compose. Further, peat -moss 
litter manure, as generally removed from stables 
in towns, is not as thoroughly nturated as it 
would be on a farm, owing to its rapid and 
frequent removal 'Aether it will ‘^y' the 
farmer to employ peat moss for litter must 
depend entirely upon whether he has a suffi- 
cien<^ of straw on his holding, and whether he 
has a good sale for straw or not If there be 
no ready sale for straw it would naturally be 
the most economical plan to feed the straw and 
use it for litter at home; while, if there be a 
good outlet for selling stniw, it might pay him 
to purchase peat moas or use other subsUtutes 
for straw as bedding. Sawdust is a good ab- 
sorbent of mine, but its own manorial value is 
much inferior to that of either peat moss or 
fl^w, and it would only pay to use sawdust as 
litter if a regular supply of it were available 
for the mere cost of snort cartage. 

The excrements of cattle consist of two por- 
tMHii^ the solid and the liquid. Tbs former, 


vhkii xmvuMti tim ten djgnted parte ol the 
lasd oasd, and thoas which, oonssquaBtte, have 
undngone the least change, oomprias the bulh of 
the phenhono acid, hm^ magneiia, and teitea 
derived from the foods, vdiile it oontains, on the 
other hand, but little nitroffeik, and that not in 
a readily available form, ^e liquid portteni 
per asitifw, oontains the bulk of the alkaline salta 
and of the nitrogenous organic bodtes which are 
capable, on decomposition, of yielding ammonia 
readily. Potash aM nitro^n are thus ths prin- 
cipal constituents of the urine, while phospWtc 
acid and lime art contained mostly in the s^ 
excrements. 

The quantity and quality of the excrements, 
solid and liquid, will vary according to the kind 
of animal by which they are produced, the age 
of the animus, and the foods which are given to 
them. The excrements of and cattle are 
more watery than those ot horses or shssp. 
Hence the stable manure from horses ferments 
more readily and is known as *hot', whereas 
that from oxen, oows, and pigs ferments moiw 
slowly and is termed *cola’. This is a fact 
well known to, and made use of by, market-gai*- 
deners in particular. Again, a young growing 
animal will uee up more of the constituents (9 
its food in putting on bodily increase, and so 
will pass less into the excreta than will a fatten- 
ing aninml; and similarly a milking cow, which 
is sending off the farm nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid in the shape of milk, will give poorer ex- 
creta than will a fattening bullock. In regmid 
to the food consumed, there will further be con- 
siderable differences whether a merely main- 
tenance diet be given, as for a horse at rest, (»r 
whether a full diet for a fattening animal l>e 
provided. Speaking generally, there is the least 
amount of nitrogen and ash •constituents found 
ill the excrements of a young growing animal, 
then of a milking cow, next of a fattening pig, 
more in those of a fattening bullock, and most 
in the case of a horse. Tbe urine of a milking 
oow or fattening pig has proportionately less 
nitrogen than that of a fattening bullock. 

In respect of the foods consume by different 
classes of stock, a young growing animal, like 
a calf, for example, wiU utilise about 70 per 
cent of the nitrogen of its food, and pass only 
about 30 per cent into the excreta, a milking 
cow will use up 26 per cent and p;ive 76 per 
cent to tbe manure; a fattening ptg passes 86 
per cent of the nitrogen into tbe excreta; while 
with a tettening buli^k or a horae 96 per cent 
or more of the nitrogen is voided in the manure. 
The quantity of urine produced is largely deter- 
by ue amount of water in tbe fooda 
given; thus the free uee of roote will tend to 
increase the quantity of urine. Tbe urine of 
i^eep and horses is, similarly, more oonoen- 
irated than that of cattle and Tbe amount 
of niUtigen in the urine is with all fattening 
animala quite three times that contained in the 
solid exeremente. When the food nven is nitro- 
genous in character and eai^ of digestion, the 
nitrogen in tbe urine will proportionately in- 
crease. 

From the above ooniiderattons it will be s^en 
how veiy nawnpry it is to Mfeguard tbni thn 
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valuable nitrogen of the urine be retained as 
far as possible in the farmyard manure. This 
leads to the next consideration, the methods of 
making and storing farmyard manure, and the 
losses mcurred thereby. 

Farmyard manure may be made either in 
regular stalls or feeding boxes entirely under 
cover, or else in yards, either wholly or partly 
covered in, or entirely open. In all cases, except 
possibly that of milking cows brought in just 
tor milking, litter will be used, straw being, as 
we have seen, the most common. According to 
these conditions, as also to those just considered 
(viz. the kind and age of stock, the food given, 
and the litter employed), so will the farmyard 
manure ultimately produced vary in quality. 
When one compares, for instance, the well- 
trodden-down dung taken from a feeding pit 
or closed box, or even that from a covered yai*d, 
with that removed from an open yard, where 
the manure has been exposed to rain and weather, 
it needs little discrimination to know which 
must be the better. Or again, when one com- 
pares an open heap in the field, from which 
dark streams of humous matter flow out on 
eveiy occasion of a fall of rain, with one which 
has Seen closely packed and covered with earth, 
and so protected from wind and weather, there 
can be little doubt as to which will give the 
better crop. Yet it remains a fact that farmers 
take far too little care on these points, and too 
often, to Quote the words of the late Wren 
Hoskyns, tne farmer is found carting out the 
treasures of the farmyard whose spirit is ex- 
haled before the body is buried \ At a time 
when cattle feeding is far from a profitable busi- 
ness, and when feedingstuffs are expensive, it 
must come home to one as most unreasonable not 
to take steps to preserve the farmyard manure to 
best advantage, especially when one remembers 
that no less than 95 per cent of the entire nitro- 
gen of the food given to fattening animals passes 
into the manure, and is liable to undergo loss 
by decomposition. In too many cases manure is 
made in yards quite open ; the rain comes and 
washes out the soluble potash salts and nitro- 
genous matters, and these find their way into 
the drains and are lost, so that when the yard 
is ultimately cleared out, it is little but the 
straw or * dead body ’ that is carted out to the 
fields. In some cases, it is true, provision is 
made for the collection of the urine and drain- 
ings in tanks below the ground level, and from 
these the liquid manure is either (as is a good 
plan) pumpM back over the litter in the yard, 
or is carted out and mured over grass land. 
But even this practice oy no means nolds good 
universally, and far too much is left to the 
chance of weather. 

Without question, the best farmyard manure 
is that made in feeding boxes or pits sunk 
below the floor level, a fresh sprinkling of litter 
being put in every day, and the manure being 
left to be trodden down by the animals, and to 
gradually accumulate, without being removed, 
during fme whole time of feedinjg. In this way 
a solia mass of rich manure 4 b formed, the loss 
from which is less than from any other method 
of making, the health of the animals is in no 


way affected, and at the conclusion the manure 
can be dug out and put in a heap or spread on 
the land. Of this kind are the feeding boxes 
at the Woburn experimental farm of the Boyal 
Agricultural Society of England, and experi- 
ments with the manure taken from these nave 
repeatedly shown its superiority to that made 
in open yards. The next best way is to make 
manure in covered yards, it being thus, if not 
so well trodden down as in feeding pits, at least 
consolidated to some extent, and also quite pro- 
tected from the weather. After this comes feed- 
ing in stalls, in which case the manure is less 
thoroughly * made * and is more frequently re- 
moved to the heap, its * steaming’ appearance 
showing that changes are going on rapidly in 
it and to a large extent unchecked, so that loss 
must occur. Inferior, however, to any of these 
methods of preparing manure is that of having 
it made in an open yard exposed to storm and 
rain, and where much of tne ‘goodness’ will 
find its way into the drains and be lost 

When the manure has been made, one way 
or another, it can be carted out to the fields 
on which it is intended to be used, and either 
spread directly and ploughed in, or else put in 
a single large heap. The former is the better 
plan ; but in this, as in other matters of* the 
farm, theoretical and even scientific considera- 
tions have often to give way to the exigencies 
of practice. A farmer has often to cart out 
his dung, not when he would Ixkt fo, but when 
he can, and so it is with the spreading and 
ploughing in of manui’e. Experiments have 
shown that dung spread out at once in a thin 
layer over the ground will lose comparatively 
little. If, however, as is sometimes done, the 
dung be left in small heaps scattered over the 
field it may suffer considerable loss, the outer 
portions of the heaps becoming alternately sodden 
and dried up, while the more soluble portions, 
instead of being distributed over the whole field, 
are concentrate just where the heap lay. The 
appeai^ce of a spot where a manure heap has 
stood is only too well known, and over-luxuri- 
ance of the crop at the particular spot is the 
sure mark of thia If therefore, the dung can- 
not be at once spread and ploughed in, it must 
be kept in a single large neap in the field or 
at the homestead and be well pressed down 
and consolidated. The best way to preserve 
it against loss is to throw earth over it, and, 
as tne heap settles down, to flatten the sides 
down and cover with more earth. If this be 
done, it will be found that little or no drainage 
escapea Various sugMtions have been maao 
as to the use of matenw for absorbing ammonia 
and so preventing loaa Gypsum is one such 
material which has been frequently advocated ; 
Bupeiphosphate and kainit are others, while 
sprinkling the heap with dilute oil of vitriol 
(sulphorio add) has also been tried But ex- 
periments have shown that none of these are 
thoroui^y effectual or rttuunerative, and the 
plan before mentioned, of covering with earth, 
nas been found to be the best and the moat 
easily adopted. 

The chimgw which farmyard manure under- 
goes during its making and storage are those 
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wfdxh take place in (o) the urine, (6) the solid 
excreta of the animala, (c) the material used for 
litter. The urine we have seen to contain, as 
fertilising constituents, mainly soluble phos- 
phates, potash salts, and soluble nitrogenous 
matten, among which are urea and uric acid. 
These constituents are in a form practically 
ready for the nutrition of nlants, or requiring 
but little change to make toem^ so. The phos- 
phates and potash salts undergo no change, 
out the soluble nitrogenous matters are soon 
attacked by organisms which very readily con- 
vert the urea mto carbonate of ammonia, this 
in turn being broken up into ammonia ana car- 
bonic acid u freely exposed to the air. The 
pungent smell arising from a manure heap, or 
noticeable in a stable, is due to this escape of 
ammonia into the atmosphere. It forms the 
principal source of loss in the making of farm- 
yard manure, and its conservation is thus of 
the highest importance. 

A yet further loss of ammonia is that which 
takes place by the process known as denitri- 
fication ’, one brought about by another set of 
organisms which have the power of resolving 
ammonia into nitrogen gas and water. This 
action goes on most rapidly if readily oxidiz- 
able suDstances such as soluble carbohydrates 
are present, and when oxidation can go on 
freely, as, for instance, when the manure is in 
a loose and open condition. 

Manure allowed to lie loosely packed, and 
thus more open to the air, will lose ammonia 
much more readily than if closely packed or 
kept trodden down or covered over ; heating is 
inauced, bacterial changes go on more rapidly, 
evaporation ensues, and the loss in fertilizing 
value is intensified. 

In the solid excrements, on the other hand, 
the fertilizing constituents are those derived 
from the portions of the food which have re- 
sisted the action of the digestive ferments of the 
animal, and they are thus less liable to decom- 
position. Indeed, they have to go through seve- 
ral processes of change before they become avail- 
able for the plant’s use. They consist mainly 
of the insoluble phosphates, the lime, and the 
insoluble nitrogenous organic matters derived 
from the food given. •The phosphates and lime 
are not subject to further changes or loss, but 
the nitrogenous matters, as in the case of the 
urine, are acted on by bacteria, though much 
less readily than are the nitrogenous matters 
of urine. Eventually, however, tnese bodies are 
broken down into simpler bodies, to the ulti- 
mate form of ammonia, frequently (and espe- 
cially in the case of the nitrogenous matters of 
the straw) through the intermediate stages of 
the formation of amino-adds and amides. Even 
after ammonia has been formed there would 
to be an action of the opposite charac- 
ter, the bacteria seeming to have the power of 
eon verting the soluble ammonium compounds 
back again into insoluble bodies, so that the 
longw the dung be k^ the more are the am- 
monium ooropounds likely to be found in an 
insoluble fonn. 

Similarly, theoonsUtoentaof the straw or other 
material used for litter will undergo changes, 


not only through the nitrogenous matters being 
acted on by bakeria, as in the case of the solid 
excret^ but also by the action of another set of 
organisms which attack the cellulose and other 
carbonaceous matters of the straw. This latter 
change is seen in the conversion of the straw 
into a dark-brown mass, or * humus’ as it is 
termed. Theee organisms are capable of work- 
ing in the absence of oxygen, and they break 
i^the carbohydrates, forming carbonic dioxide 
(OOg), marah gas (CH 4 ), hydrogen and other gases, 
various acids, ana the brown matter known gene- 
ral v as ‘ humus’. The acids formed are neutra- 
lize by the liquid part of the manure, and in 
this the humus is partly dissolved, and consti- 
tutes the dark-brown liquid that may be seen 
issuing from farmyard nianura hea^ This 
liquid contains salts of humic, ulmic, and other 
acids. As the straw, &c., is kept longer in the 
heap, so it tends moi^e and more to break down, 
and to pass from the stage of ’long’ straw to 
‘short’, and to become more rotten. If the heap 
be kept well pressed down and air be excludiMi, 
there will be no great loss of valuable nitrogen- 
ous matters, and the manure becomes richer and 
richer as it gets older, and this mainly through 
the loss of the carbonaceous matters. 

Yet one other source of loss must be men- 
tioned, that produced by fungi, which develop 
when manure is left loose and allowed to get too 
dry. The heap assumes a white mouldy appear- 
ance, and further loss is entailed. 

The losses which farmyard manure undergoes 
in its making and storing will, accordingly, de- 
pend upon a great variety of circumstances, and 
it is impossible to say with any exactitude what 
these are likely to be. It has, however, been es- 
tablished by repeated feeding experiments that 
no loss of the nitrogen of the food supplied takes 
place through what is given off by the animal in 
the gaseous form, but that if the amount used 
up by the animal in body increase (which may, 
as the result of experiments, be put at 6 per cent) 
be deducted, the rest of the nitrogen should be 
found in the solid and liquid exci^roents. It 
has remained, therefore, to carry out experi- 
ments in which the manure has l^en made and 
conserved under the best-known conditions, and 
to find out what actual loss is incurred by the 
time the manure is put out in the field. Such 
experiments are on record alike in Germany, 
France, and our own country, and they all a^ee 
very fairly in showing that the loss in making 
farmyard manure amounts to about 15 per cent 
of the total nitrogen of the food, in addition to 
what is retained by the animal, while subsequent 
storage and keeping in a heap will raise the lose 
to about 35 per cent 

In Germany the most complete set of experi- 
ments are thoee conducted Maercker and 
Schneidewind in 1896 and 1897, in France 
Muntz and Qirar^ whilst in England a very 
comprehensive series was carried out at the Wo- 
burn experimental farm of the Royal Agricol- 
tural Sraety of England over the three years 
1899, 1900, 1901, and supplies infomuUion as 
to the separate losses during the making and 
the storing. Other experiments, by Wood at 
Qunbrifi^ and Buasell and Goodwin at Wye 
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Coll«ge» luiT« giren results in msrsl confir- 
nistaon of Uis foregoing. In Maercker and 
Bchneidewind’s experiments the loss of nitro- 
gen of the food in the making of manure was 
13 mr cent under the best oonaitions (in a deep 
feeding box), and rose to 36 per cent on storing 
in a heap. Further, it was found tliat the losses 
fell mainly on the active nitrogen in the urine, 
and that some of this had been transformed to 
the insoluble form. In Muntz and Girard’s ex- 
^riments, where the manure was removed every 
^y, the loss went up to 30 to 36 per cent of the 
nitrogen in the fooa In the Woburn experi- 
ments the losses — taken over the three years — 
were, after deducting for live-weight inctease, 
16 per cent of the total nitrogen of the food, in 
the making, and 34 per cent (or a further 19 per 
cent) after storing and by the time the manure 
came to be put on the land. It is thus clearly 
established that even when made and kept under 
the best possible conditions, farmyard manure 
will lose in the making about 16 per cent of the 
total nitrogen of the food, independently of tliat 
utilised in body increase, ana another 20 per 
cent in the storing. Hence, after allowing for 
6 to 6 per cent used in l>ody increase, one may 
very fairly say that under the ordinary con- 
ditions of the farm there is not above 50 per 
cent of the total nitrogen of the food recovered 
in the dung that actually goes on to tlie land, 
this being, it may be mentioned, the figure which 
Lawes and Gilbert allowed for in the practical 
working of their Tables of the Unexhausted 
Manurial Value of Foods consumed on the Farm. 
Further, the more coucentmted be the food given, 
the greater proportionally will be the loss, this 
falling most on the I'eadily digested portions of 
the food, which go so largely to produce the 
urine and the soluble uitt'ogenous bodies con- 
tained in it, and which are so liable to decom- 
position and loss. 

As regards the actud.1 loss of weight experi- 
enced in the storing of dung, this, again, will 
depend largely upon the cunditions of the case, 
and the length or time of keeping. In experi- 
ments made at the Woburn experimental fai'm, 
where the dung was made in feeding pits during 
the winter, then removed and stored in heaps 
covered with eaitli, the loss lias been found to 
range from 20 per cent of the total when the 
dung was kept tor three months (November to 
end of January), to 26 per cent when kept for 
four and a hair months (November to middle of 
March), and 36 to 40 per cent when kept fur six 
months or more. In a trial made by a piactical 
farmer in Yorkshire, where the manui'e was 
carted out and merely put in a large heap, not 
covered over, it was found that 607 cartload led 
out on August 28 gave, in the middle of No- 
vember, 3ll loads only when spread out in the 
field, or a total loss in weight ol pw cent. 

Haring oonsidered the changes which farm- 
yard manure undergoes, and t£e ksaes experi- 
enced before it is put out on the land, we may 
now pass to the consideration of its quality when 
it oomes to be actually used. As has b^n ex- 
plained, it is impossible to give any precise state- 
ment as to the composition of farmyard manure^ 
inihienced as the latter must be very asateiially 


by the variable oonditioiis of its prodootioa and 
•tora^. It may, however, be said generally 
that farmyard manure will have from 66 to 80 
pw cent of water, from *46 to *66 per cent of 
nitrogen, from *4 to *8 per cent of potash, and 
from ‘2 to *5 per cent of phosphoric acid, and 
that 1 ton of farmyard manure will supply from 
10 to 15 lb. of nitrogen, 9 to 18 lb. of potash, 
and 4 to 9 lb. of phosj^oric acid. To go some- 
what furtiier into details, the following is taken 
from a very complete analysis made by the late 
Dr. Augustus Voekker, of well-made farmyard 
manure: — 


Water 

... 75 42 

1 ( >r^nio matter 

... 1662 

Oxide of iron and alumina 

•36 

lime 

... 2*28 

Magnesia 

•14 

Potaib 

•48 

Hoda 

•08 

> PhoMdiorio acid 

Sulphuric acid 

•44 

•It 

Chlorine 

•02 

CarlH)Dic acid, lie. 

... 1-38 

Silica 

... 2*76 

100 00 

1 Containing nitrogen 

Equal to ammonia 

•69 

72 

° Equal to phosphate of lime 

•96 


With the increased use of cake in feeding, the 
pi’obability is that cake-fed manure frequently 
gives results higher in nitrogen than the alx>ve. 
Analyses of fannyard manure made at Ibuham- 
sted in the years 1904, 1906, 1906, and 1907, in 
which that made with roots and hay only was 
compared with cake-fed manure, showed, for the 
tf)tal nitrogen contents, figures which range from 
•46 to *68 per cent when l oots and har only were 
fed, while in that from cake-feeding t)ie niti ogen 
varied from *69 to *81 per cent, the averages being 
•523 per cent for roots and hay, and *73 per cent 
for cake- feeding. Cake fed manure made at 
the Woburn experimental farm in the winter 
of 1902~3~the h)od given having consisted of 
decorticated cotton cake, maize meal, hay cliafi^ 
and turnips, with wdieat 8trp,w as litter— gave, 
when applied to the land in February and Mai*ch, 
1903, respectively; — 

F«b*lX March lU 

par cant per caat. 

Moiituw 69*030 71*640 

Total nitrogen ... *771 754 

Nitrogen as ammonia *134 *078 


A closer examination of the Eothamsted results 
allows that the extra nitrogen in the oake-fed 
dung consisted mainly ol that in the readily 
available forma of animonia, urea, and amino 
oompounds, Oake-fed manure, thei^ore, if put 
on shortly after being made, may be expec^^ 
to give a better return in crop yield during the 
first year of its application tnan manure nmde 
without oake, and crop results at Bothamsted 
obtained from the use ol the above kinds ol 
manure seem to bear this out 
It has been pointed out already that well- 
rotted *short’ manure k much richer than freshly- 
made *loi|g’iiuuiare. The lolk>wing figures mw 
this;^ 
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rrHli 

OoBg-stnw) 

msnore. 

W^-roitad 

01d(abort- 

•tnw) 

nuiDtire. 

KBvom ... 

Phosjwario scid 
Potem ... 

psroenL 

‘544 

ai8 

•673 

par osBt. 
•5U7 
•454 
■491 

poroukt 

•80 

•627 

•674 


In the vicinity of towoA. or where railway 


or canal<boat charges ara not prohihitive, it k 
poeaible to purchase stable manure or even to 
obtain it for the carting. This k largely used 
bv market-gardenera Such manure is, of course, 
of varkble composition, the variety in this re- 
spect being due largely to the nature of the 
materkla ui^ for litter. The following analyses 
by Dr. Bernard l^er, of London Stable manurSi 
both fresh and after storage, will be found of 
interest : — 


MmD PiAT ANT) Straw Mavtri. 



Fresh. 

After storage (S-0 months). 

Water 

Organic matter 

Nitrogen (aoluble| 

,, (insoluble) ... 
Phosphoric acid 

Potash 

1. 

per cent 

76*1 

19-3 

008 

0*46 

033 

0*45 

2. 

percent. 

62*0 

96‘4 

008 

0*62 

0-45 

0-58 

1. 

per cant 
53*8 

17-5 

0-06 

0 58 
0-49 
0*56 

2. 

per cant 
61-9 

22 0 

0*08 

008 

0*56 

0*66 

8. 

per cant 
52*9 

23*0 

010 

0-79 

006 

0-80 


A noticeable feature in these analyses is the 
small amount of nitrogen that is in a soluble 
condition; this is due, no doub^ to the fre- 
quency with which the stables in towns are 
cleanM out, and the many turnings over to 
which the manure is subjected, and the conse- 
quent open and loose condition in which it k 
kept 

Farmyard manure is what is termed a ‘general 
manure', by which is meant that it supolies 
practically all the elements of fertility wnich 
ci'ops require. A reference to the analysis given 
on p. 106 will show that it contains alike or- 

f uDic matter, nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash, 
me, and other necessary ingredients of plant 
life. Besides this, these do not exist in one 
single form, as is often the case with artificial 
manures, but the constituents are in various 
forms, and of greater and less solubility, so that 
one after the other becomes available for the 
use of a growing crop As we have seen, nitro- 
gen, for instance, occurs not only in the form 
of ready -formed ammonia, or as salts of am- 
monia, but in many different forms of nitro- 
genous oiganic bocues of vuying degrees ot 
solubility and availability ; similanv k this the 
case with the phosphates and other mineral 
bodies contained. It k sometimes called a ‘per- 
fect * manure ; but though, doubtless, if sufficient 
of it be available, crops ma^ do without any 
other application, yet it oontains too little phos- 
phoric acid to quite merit thk description, and 
nenoe, for root crops in partkular, it k advis- 
able to supplement the supply of farmyard 
manure with readily availaUe phosphate as 
in the form of supeiphoqpbate. The real diffi- 
culty with farmyard manure k to get enough 
of it; but, where obtainable, it serves a special 
purpose, that of supplying ‘substance* to the 
•o^ which it k not pessible to do with arti- 
ficiil manures. At the same time it k quite 
l e a aibki as has been shown in the continuous 
oom -glowing system of Mr. Front at fiew- 
briigmrth, HertSi which has now gone on 


for over forty - five years (see art Farmivo, 
Systems of), to dispense eutirelv with farm- 
I yard manure on certain soils, ana to rely upon 
I artificial manures supplemented with deep and 
I constant good cultivation. 

Apart, however, from the actual fertilizing 
constituents which the use of farmyard man- 
ure brings to the land, there are other con- 
siderations which ai'e of the highest impor- 
tance. These consist in the meclianical and 
physical benefits conferred on the land by the 
employment of a material such as farmyard 
manure. Tliese benefits extend alike to light 
land and to heavy land. In the case of light- 
land soils, organic matter, freuuently so defi- 
cient in them, is supplied, and tlie needed ‘sub- 
stance’ is given to ^era whereby they become 
more constHidated and are better able to retain 
manurial materials subsequently applied. Fur- 
ther, the soil is enabled to retain moUture, and 
to escape thereby the ‘burning up’ to which 
light land and clialky soils are so subject No- 
thing in the way of artificial manures could effect 
this purpose, and in respect of this advantage 
krmyara manure stands out alone. In the case 
of hea^ and clay soils the advantages, thoa|ffi 
in a different direction, are no less marked. By 
the use of iarmyard manure heavy soils are 
rendered easier of working, they are Icept ‘open* 
in texture and thereby lightened in cnaracter, 
while drainage k improvea and the soil is more 
exposed to the beneficial influences of warmth, 
aeration, and oxidation. 8acb toils, therefore, 
will no longer suffer, if farmyard manure be 
applied, from the great drawbacks to heavy 
land, viz. coldness, mfficulty of ‘ working and 
inmrfect drainage. This, again, cannot be 
effected by any use of artificial manures. Farm- 
yard manure accordingly serves a aniqoe pur- 
pose both with light land and with heavy land^ 
adding bulk to and consolidating the former, 
nickin g it richer in vegetable matter and xe- 
taining moisture and manure, and niakiim it 
lem liable to loee fertiliQr by drainage; wfiH 
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with heavT land it opens it out, makes it more 
friable ana less liable to stagimtion and watei- 
log^ng through deficient drainage. For light 
land, welbrotted or * short* manure is that which 
should be used, inasmuch as Mong* manure 
would tend to keep the land too *open*. The 
manure being broken down and in an advanced 
stage of decomposition, its constituents are im- 
mediately available, and so it should, in the 
case of light land, be applied in the spring, just 
preparatory to the putting-in of the crop to be 
grown. In the case of heavy land it is prefer- 
able to apply the freshly made or ‘ long* manure, 
and this at the back end of the year, so that the 
manure, hv its gradual decomposition and the 
breaking down of the straw, may open the soil, 
and thus render it more friable and porous. 
Further, there is not the likelihood, on the 
heavy land, of that loss of constituents which 
would occur in the case of light soils were farm- 
yard manure applied in the winter season. On 
light land the manure is needed for immediate 
use, accordingly^ well -rotted manure is used, 
and preferably in spring; whilst on the heavy 
land the more freshly made manure is employed 
to better purpose, and is put on in the winter 
months. The beneficial influence of farmyard 
manure in these directions is well exemplified 
in the growing of root crops, the retention of 
moisture in the case of light land being ouite 
essential for the starting of the young plant, 
while, on heavier land, out for the ligntening 
of the soil effected by the free use of firmvara 
manure, it would be frequently impossible to 
grow a crop of roots. In potato growing, the 
culture of vegetables jgenerally, and in market- 
gardening in particumr, farmyard manure of 
one kincf or another is almost indispensable. 
Its value on gi'ass land and on young clover leys 
is also indisputed, and indeed it may be said 
that frequently the best way to utilize farm- 
yard manure is to put it on grass land and to 
employ artificials more for arable land, for no 
artificial manure has been found to effectively 
replace farmyard manure for the growing of 
a nay or clover crop. Even with corn crops, 
the long-continued experiments both at Rotham- 
Bted and at Woburn testify to the good results 
obtained from its use. It is true that higher 
yields of both wheat and barley are procured 
at both stations from the use of artificial man- 
ures, but, even up to the present time, when- 
ever there is a season of drought the highest 
yields of corn on the light sandy land of Wo- 
burn are obtained on the farmyard manure 
plots, this being due. no doubt, to the reten- 
tion of moisture by the manure. 

A still further point in regard to farmyard 
manure is its duration, it being what the far- 
mer would call a Masting* manure, and not 
exhausting its effect in a single year, like nitrate 
of soda, for example. The experiments at Both- 
amsted and Woburn bear ample proof of this, 
and at the Woburn expeiimental farm it has been 
ahown that the application of a dressing of about 
7 tons of well-made cake-fed manure for five 
years in suocession (1877-61) continued to ^ow 
its influence for a ^riod of o^^r twenty years 
■ubsequent to the discontinuation of its use. 


In yet another respect does farmyard manure 
differ from artificial manures, in that it is bring- 
ing on to the soil numerous organisms whi^ 
exercise an influence in stimulating the soil’s 
activity. These organisms, while taking their 
part in rendering the constituents of the man- 
ure available for plant use, contribute also to 
the amelioration oi the soil by the setting free 
of its constituents. Thus, as we have seen, the 
organic vegetable and animal residues of farm- 
yard manure are constantly being broken up 
and converted into * humus ’, which in its oxida- 
tion produces carbonic acid, water, nitric acid, 
bodies capable of supplying food for plants. 
These changes are brought about not merely by 
chemical action, but mainly through the direct 
agency of minute organisms. Similarly, these 
organisms are capable of acting on the organic 
matter stored up in the soil, and of rendering it 
available for plant use. The presence of another 
group of organisms is necessary for the exercise 
of the power of fixing free nitrogen, and for the 
utilization of this by certain plants, as seen in 
the case of the Leguminosse. (See also Manures, 
Baoterioloqt of). 

The quantity of farmyard manure used per 
acre varies greatly in different parts of the 
country, and is regulated more^ what is avail- 
able than by anything else. There is, indeed, 
great vagueness on this point, ‘twelve loads*, 
‘fifteen loads *, * twenty loads *, and so on, per 
acre, being spoken of with but little regara to 
what a ‘load’ really consists of. The applica- 
tion of farmyard manure to the land is mostly 
done by carting out into small heaps and sub- 
sequent forking by hand over the land, or by 
laying it — as in the case of potatoes— in the 
drill. Many attempts have been made to intro- 
duce machines for the distribution of farmyard 
manure over the land, but, up to the present, 
none of these has proved re^ly efl^cient or come 
into general use. [j. a. v.] 

Utilization or Farmtard Manure.— The 
most economical method of utilizing the fann- 
yard manure that is made in large quantity on 
every stock farm, and which is most generally 
employed in the growth of turnips, potatoes, or 
other roots, has been the subject ot investiga- 
tion in numerous experiments carried out oy 
Professor Wright in the west of Scotland. In 
these experiments it was sought to establish 
satisfactory conclusions as to such important 
points of practice as: (1) the most economical 
and profiti^le quantity in which farmyard man- 
ure may be applied to the various crops; (2) 
the crop or cro^ which on the average of sea- 
sons and yields would give the greatest return 
for the fi^yard manure i^Hm ; and (3) the 
best time and manner of application, ^e re- 
sults that have been obtained, and the recom- 
mendations that have been made with reg^ 
to the last of these questions, via. the best time 
and manner of applying farmyipd manure, are 
embodied in the artime on winter manuring 
(see Winter MakurinqX taid it is therefore 
unnecessaiy to refer further to them here. 

With regard to the quantity to be applied, 
the whole evidence of the aocnmulatea data 
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to the advisability of employing small 
dressing suralemented by suit^le oombina- 
ti(ms m artificial manures, rather than lam 
dressings alone or with aitificials added, in 
one series of experiments on turnips, conducted 
on thirty-four farms, a dressing of 20 tons of 
farmyard manure alone was tried against a 
dresi^g of 10 tons supplemented by 4 cwt of 
superphosphate, and the yields from both plots 
were compared with that from a plot v^ich 
received no manure. On the plot which received 
the single large dressing of farmyard manure, an 
average increase of crop of 9 tons 17 cwt 1 qr. 
per acre was obtained, of a value, at 10«. per ton, 
of 18s. 7cL; Le, for each ton of the manure 
there was recovered in the crop of roots a sum 
of 4f. llci. On the plot which received the 
10-ton dressing combined with 4 cwt super- 
phosphate, the crop was on the average 9 tons 
15 cwt. 3 qr. per acre greater than on the un- 
manured plot, and this inci*ease liad a value, at 
the same rate as before, of £4^ 17s. lOcf. De- 
ducting the cost (12s.) of the superphosphate, 
there remained a return of £4, 5s. lOcf. to be 
credited to the farmyard manure, which is eoual 
to a return of 8s. 7cL per ton when appliea in 
this manner, as compared with the return of 
4s. ll(f. when the manure was used as a single 
larjp dressing. 

Further experiments confirm the view that 
where suitable artificials are applied to crops 
along with farmyard manure it is only neces- 
sary to apply the latter in limited (Quantity, and 
if that quantity be increased, the increase pro- 
duced is not commensurate with the cost in- 
curred, and gives a reduced return for the man- 
ure. By employing a half - dressing, a given 
quantity can be spread over twice the area it 
can cover when applied as a full dressing, while 
by adding artificials the yield can be maintained, 
and in many cases increased. In this way the 
productive cap^ity of a farm may be greatly 
increased, and if this added production be con- 
sumed on the farm, there will be a correspond- 
ing increase in the number of live stock that 
can be maintained, and of the manure that will 
be produced by ^em. The use of artificial 
manures can thus be made the indirect means 
of greatly enlarging the production of farmyard 
manure, and so of supplying the best means for 
the permanent maintenance and improvement 
of the condition of the soil. 

Corroborative evidence as to the superior effi- 
cacy, economy, and profit of the light dressing, 
supfdementea hj artificials suitable to the crop, 
was furnished ui many of the experiments on 
the manuring of |x>tatoes reported on by Pro- 
fessor Wright In one series, carried out on 
nineteen fume, there was obtained for farm- 
yard manure, applied at the rate of 20 tons 
per acre to potatoes, a return in the crop of 
the value of 9if. 6dL per ton; when appliea at 
the rate of 10 tons, of 19a 11<£ per ton; and 
when applied at the rate of 10 tons, with suit- 
able artificial manures added to it, £X^ 5f. 
per ton. The 10 tons of fiurmyard manure alone 
increased the yield of ch>p by 3 tons 9^ cwt., as 
compared with a further increase of 1 ton 11 cwt 
only when the quantity of manure was doubled. 


The effect of the second 10 tons was therefore 
much less than that produced by the first 10 
tona In ordinary farming conaitions, where 
the quantity of farmyard manure available is 
limits, and generally inadequate, it is lieyond 
^pute that when applied to potatoes, just as 
in the case of tuniips, the 10-ton dressing, with 
suitable artificials added, is by far the more 
profitable method of utilizing it. It has also 
been shown that the light dressing along with 
^ificials yields a better quality of tul)er both 
in regard to its content of starch and dry matter 
and idso to its cooking quality. 

The foregoing conclusions do not of course 
hold good of fanus so situated that unlimited 
quantities of stable or slaughterhouse manure 
can be purchased from cities and put on the 
fields at a low cost. But the majority of farms 
are not so situated, and it thus becomes a matter 
of first importance to use the farmyard manure 
made on tne farm in such a maimer as to obtain 
from it the maximum return which it is capable 
of yielding. Fi*om the results of the experi- 
ment on potatoes just cited, which are by no 
means exceptional, it is legitimate to infer that 
a farmer who is applying 100 tons of farmyard 
manure to his fields would, by applying this 
quantity in large dressings of sio tons per acre, 
subject himselt to a loss of .£78, 15#., as com* 
par^ with the returns he would obtain bjf 
applying the manure in half-dressings supple- 
mented with artificiala The method of apply- 
ing farmyard manure in light dressings, havi.^g 
the twofold advantage of yielding direct returns 
and immediate profits, and at the same time, 
especially in the case of a root crop which is 
consuni^ on the farm, of indirectly contribut- 
ing to the maintenance of fertility in the soil, 
is thus seen to be preferable to the practice or 
giving to one crop alone a large quantity of 
farmyard manure, which is not expected to, and 
does not give a profitable return in the first 
year of its application, and is left lying unprofit- 
ably in the soil, exposed to certain loss and 
waste. 

With regard to the second point at issue — 
the crops which give the best return for farm- 
yard manure — it may be said that, owing to the 
z^act that crops are not all alike affected oy sea- 
sons, and also because the market values ot the 
different crops fluctuate, comparisons are difl^ 
cult to make. But, in genem, the prevailing 
practice of applying farmyard manure to the 
root crops has own shown Dv the West of Scot- 
land experiments to be basea on accurate obser- 
vation. Next to them the best returns have 
been got from timothy hay. Oats and rve-grass 
hay have not, as a rule, given an equally good 
return for the farmyard manure applied to them. 

[/. B.] 

ParM Islaiuto ShMPi — The Faroe 

Islands Sheep as now established are descended 
from an aborigii^ wild breed which was char- 
acterized by having a fleece of short black curly 
wool, and flesh of a dark-mahogany colour and 
peculiar taste. The present brm resemble the 
latter in their small size, and in having short* 
stumpy taila The rams usualW have huM 
strong horns, but Uie ewes are no ml ss s . The 
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wool is of wiotti colour*, either brown, blac^ 
or white, or an admixture of theae colour*. A* 
in the case of the Shetland sheep, the wool i* 
palled and not clipped. This breed possesses 
two costs — an outer coat of long, rather coarse, 
straight baira, and an under coat of thick, downy 
wool through which the outer hairs project. 
The breed is hardy and active, and well Mapted 
for living on expo^d lands and scanty herbage. 

FarrMsr.— Ctirinally the farrier was a skills 
horseshoer or smith who professed ability to cure 
diseases in horses’ feet, and latterly to treat 
of all animal disease*. He was the ^decessor 
of the veterinary surgeon, whose art is still 
Vnown as farriery. 

A farrier or shoer of horses is in England 
regarded as undertaking a public employment, 
whereby he becomes bound to serve the public 
as far as his employment goes, and would be 
liable for arbitrarily refusing to shoe a horse if 
brought to him at a reasonable time. In Scot- 
land, however, there is no such obligation on 
a smith or farrier to undertake work. But in 
either country the work, if undertaken, must 
be done properly, and the farrier is liable in 
damages which result directly from his negli- 
gence. He is, however, only bound to bring to 
t^he work a reasonable skill and fitness, which 
he exercises with due and proper care. It is 
only if the opjemtion has l>een performed un- 
skilfully and improperly that the farrier will 
be liable. If there be any peculiar difliculty 
in the operation known to tne owner or cus- 
tfdier of the animal, it ought to be mentioned 
to the farrier in order that he may underetand 
and take precautions against the risk to which 
he is exposed. [d. b.] 

Farrow and Farrowln|g.— -A litter of 
young pigs is known as a farrowing. A sow is 
said to farrow when she brings forth her young. 

Fasciola hopatloa. — The technical name 
for the Liver Fluke. See Liver Fluke. 

Fast Dayi originally a day of mortifica- 
tion and abstinence appointed ny the church, 
whereon work was not lawful. This is no longer 
law, but the Ci*own has power to proclaim a day 
of public fast or thanksgiving, and a bill falling 
due on such a day is by statute payable on the 
day preceding. There is no illegality in work 
done or contiwcts entered into on such a day 
(see Sundat)^ [d. b,! 

Fathonip a lineal measure containing 6 ft., 
formerly used in measuring cordage ; now used 
in measuring depths of sea, water in mines, Ac. 

Fats are compounds containinff carbon, hy- 
drogen, and oxygen, and when aropped in a 
liquid state on to a piece of paper leave a per- 
manent grease spot. They may be divided into 
solid fats and fatty oils, the latter bei^ liquid 
at the ordinary temperature. They din^ from 
the mineral oils in their chemical composition, 
being compounds of organic acids with glycerine. 
Fate are therefore esters or ethereal salt^ called 
glycerides. The mineral oils are hydrocarbons. 

The organic acids found in combination with 
glycerine to produce fats are derivatives of both 
the saturated and unsaturated hydrocarbons, 
and are called fatty acids. The following list 
contain* some of the principal httjr aoi£: — 
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Fats are esters composed of glycerine com- 
bined with fatty acias. Glycenne has the 
chemical formula C3H5(OH)3, and can combine 
with three molecules of a monobasic acid. The 
fatty acids are monobasic; therefore in a fat, 
one molecule of glycerine is a combination with 
three molecules of a fatty acid, as shown in the 
following equation: — 

CMOHh + 3 C,«Hsb 02 = + 3HA 

Olyoerlne. Stojirlo acid. Fat (StearinX 

The fat stearin, as seen above, contains three 
molecules of stearic acid, and is called glycerine 
tri-stearate; the same applies to all the fats, thus 
the fat butyrin is glycerine tri- butyrate, and 
palm i tin is glycerine tri-palmitate, &c. 

When fats are treated with superheated steam, 
or boiled with aaueous solutions of alkalis, 
such as soda, potash, baryta, or lime water (in 
presence of alcohol), with lead oxide or strong 
mineral acids, they are broken up into glycerine 
■f the free fatty acids or their salts. This de- 
composition is called saponiji cation. The scxlium 
or the potassium salt of the fatty acid is soap; 
caustic soda when boiled with solid animal fats, 
vegetable fats, or free oleic acid gives hard soap, 
whilst caustic potash when boilS with fish oils 
or vegetable drying oils gives soft soap. Saponi- 
fication may then produce soap ana glycerine 
when caustic soda or caustic potash is used as 
the saponifying agent, as seen in the following 
equation 

CtHB(C,8Hj|BOj)|+3NaOH = CiRBfOHh+SCiHHjoOiNa. 
Fat Gaustio Oijwarina Soap 

(Stearin) loda (Sodium itearataX 

When fats are decompo^ with superheated 
steam or free mineral acids, glycerine and the 
free fatty acid is liberated as seen below:— 

SHsO = C}Hg(OH)| + SCidHauOf, 
Stearin. Water Giyeerina. Stearte aold. 

water being taken np in the reaction. In order 
to separate the soap from other bodies, brine in 
which many soaps are insoluble is added ; this 
causes the soap to separate out 
Fkts are insoluble in, and are therefore not 
miscible with water. The fat in milk is in a 
state of emulsioB. Fats are only slightly sc^ubla 
in odd alcohol, but their solubOity is mudi in- 
creased in hot alcohol. They diosolye readily 
m etiier, chlorofotm, carbon dsmlphide, hernia*, 
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t uriwMrt i a t^ irf yilr ci wm inhtt Cbitor ^ 
howtm^ biiAg iasdaUt Ia m lai ^mny d aol* 
T«st, is so exoeptioiL Gtooid ooetk aad as s 
■dvsnt for some oils. iMj oils sre misoiUs 
with ssch other. 

Fats beinff lighter float on water. Th^ can- 
not be distilled without decompositioii, and when 
heated abne they darken in ooloar and evolve 
oflwsiTe amellinff odours. At 316** C carbon 
dioxide and acro&n it given off along with oi^ 
ganic acids and hydrowbons. Fatty oils are 
not inflarainable at the ordinary temperature, 
but may be burnt by means of a wick in lamps. 
Pure fats and fatty oils are nearly odourk^ 
of a neutral reaction, and are of a white to a 
yellow colour. Impure fatty oils vary in colour 
from a yellow to a wk-brown, and many vege- 
table oils have a greenish tinge from the pre- 
sence of chlorophyll When quite pure, many 
of the fats remain unchanged when exposed to 
air, but when impure they often turn rancid; 
this change being due to the liberation of free 
fatty acids by microbes, the growth of which is 
aid^ by the foreign matter present. Some fatty 
oils exposed to air absorb oxygen and thicken, 
forming on the surface a yellowish transparent 
skin. Such oils are called drying oils, further 
particulars of which are given later in this 
article. 

Fats occur widely disseminated in both plants 
and animals. They often form a laige propor- 
tion of the weight of the organ in which they 
occur, thus oil-bearing seeds (xmtain from 30 to 
50 per cent of oil Fat animals may contain as 
much as 40 per cent of their total weight as fat. 
Both animal and vegetable fats are mixtures of 
a number of separate fats ; thus butter fat is a 
mixture of nine different fats. Linseed oil is 
a mixture of three distinct fats, cotton-seed oil 
of two, &C, The physical and other properties 
of natural fats must therefore be determined 
largely by the properties of the predominant 
fat or fats present Tlius linseed oil is a liquid, 
because the principal fat it contains is liquid at 
the ordinary temperature. Mutton fat, butter 
flit, &C., are solid, because the fats predominat- 
ing are solids. The odour and taste of fats are 
not, however, necessarily determined by those 
of the fats present in largest proportion, for it 
sometimes happens that such are tasteless and 
odourless. This property is generally fixed by 
the presence of some cnaracteristic oil, fat or 
other body; for example, butter owes its flavour 
largely to the presence of a relatively small 
amount of the tat butyrin. 

The chemical composition of natural fa^ 
whether occurring in different aninmls or dif- 
ferent parts ol the same animal, and even com- 
pared with some solid fats in plants, does not 
show any very marked difference in the per- 
centa^ of aurbon, hydrogeti, and oxygen present, 
tbou^ their tastes colour, and sooell are often 
very distiiict. This distinction arises from the 
prossnos ol small quantities of odorileroiw and 
coloured bodies pecuHar to the orsan in which 
the^t oocum A metbod of idenufying fats of 
diflereiBt origin is b ased upon Uie properties of 
the producto yielded on mpofufloation, such as 
the IBnpoftion ol volatile to non-volatile, solnble 


to aad ntmtod to nnwtamtaa totty 

acA prmt TkcM diftnnoM ataiw with 
others afford a useful test for diatinirttishinfr 
batter fat from lard, ^ 

Anim a l fats are extraeted from the organs in 
which they occur (1) by melting the chopped- 
np material in open kettles over the flre-^e 
solid impurities float on the top and are skimmed 
off; (fl)^y filing with water, to which some 
sulphuric acid has been added to decompose the 
cell walls; (3) by heating with steam under 
jnessure in large digesters— this breaks up the 
cells and sets me the fat Animal fat occurs 
distributed to a greater or less extent through- 
out all the orgims of the body. It accumu- 
lates nmre particularly in the lazge cells of 
the connective tissue, and masses of connective 
tissue thus loaded with fat are called adipose 
tissue. This tissue is found principally round 
the liver and underlying the akin. Tlie epi- 
thelium cells of the milk glands produce large 
amounts of fat. 

Vegetable oils are extracted (1) by crushing 
and grinding that part of the plant richest in 
oil, and then pressing the ground material at 
a slightly elevated tempemture, thus squeering 
out the fat; (2) by dissolving out with some 
solvent, such as benzine, naphUia, ether, carbon 
disulphide, &c. ; after distilling off the solvent, 
the fat remains. 

The refining or purification of fkts and oils is 
efifected in various ways, according to their origin 
and to the iinj)uritieH present. The following is 
a list of different metmxls appliaible : (1) Heat- 
ing, (2) filtration, (3) washing with water, (4) 
treatment with acids or alkiuis, (ri) treatment 
with oxidizing or reducing agents, (6) with 
pivcipitants. vegetable oils and fats are found 
mostly stored up in seeds. Fats and oils nmy 
suitably be classified into classes or groups, 
based upon their origin, ^ysical characters, and 
chemical constitution. TTius we get the follow- 
ing groups : — 

1. Olive ‘ oil groupy or vegetable olniu. — This 
group includes olive oil, olive-kernel oil, almond 
oil, petu:h oil, apricot oil, earthnut oil, and tea- 
sed oil. 

These oils are used for lubricating, burning, 
greasing, soapmaking, ointments, 

2. Rape-oil group, — These oils are all derived 
from cruciferous plants, and include rapeeeed 
or colza oil, cabl)age - seed oil, radish -seed oil, 
oil of black mustard, oil of white mustard, 
Jamlx) oil. 

3. ComrnsMKf-oi/proifp.— These an semi-dmitf 
oils, and include cotton-seed oil, crees-seed oil 
grapeseed oU, maize oil, seeame oil, aunflower 
oil hazelnut oil < Ambria oil, and b^chnut oil 

4. IAns9ed-oiL grwp^ordrviu^ 

on exposure to air absorb oxyfnn and form 
vamitbes; at first they are sticky, but when 
spread in thin layers the stiokLiiasB soon dis- 
appears. Tbev include linseed oil be m pse e d 
oil poppy-aeea oil tobeooo-seed oil uiger-seed 
oU, wabut oU, Sootch-flr-seed oil 

6. CoMtor-oU group , — Some of tbsee oils have 
purgative properties, lliey include castor oil 
croton oiL curoas oil Japanese or (Jbmmt woodU 
oil boiled linseed oil bkiwii oila 
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6. Palm-oil gnmp , — These include palm oil, 
cacao butter, nutmeg butter, bayben^ tallow, 
Chinese tallow. 

7. Cocoanut-oil group , — These are mostly solid 
vegetable fats, and include cocoanut oil, laurel 
oil, macassar oil, Japan wax, myrtle wax. 

k Lard ‘Oil growp^ or animal oleint , — Liquid 
at the ordinary temperature, and include neat’s- 
foot oil, bone oil, lard oil, tallow oil, horse^foot 
oil. 

9. Tallow group ^ or solid animal They 
include tallow or suet, lard, horse fat, bone fat, 
wool fat (suint), butter fat, margarine, stearin. 

10. whale -oil group^ or marine animal oils , — 
These oils somewhat resemble the cotton -seed 
group of oils, and include wliale oil, porpoise oil, 
seal oil, menhaden oil, cod-liver oil, shark-liver 

oil. 

The following are some of the principal uses 
of fats and oils, lubricating, greasing, foc^, cook- 
ing, soapmaking, ointment, emulsions, margarine, 
pharmacy, worn dressing, perfumery, painting, 
varnishes, oilcloth making, medicine, drying 
oils, chocolate cieams, night lights, artihcial but- 
ter, candlemaking, vetermary medicine, leather 
dressing. 

Fats and oils constitute one of the principal 
classes of foodstuff, and are in that lespect of 
considerable commercial value. See also Oils. 

[r. a. b.1 

ShMPi sometimes also called 
Flat' or Broad- tailed Sheep, are a domestic 


breed characterized by the development of a 
quantity of subcutaneous fat upon the tail. 
Ihe name Uuioaudake has been given to this 
variety. It is ve^ widely distributed, and 
occurs in Barbary, Syria, Arabi^ Afghanistan, 
India, and various parts of Africa, it is pos- 
sible that Syria was its original hom^ for both 
Herodotus and Aristotle speak of it in connec- 
tion with that country ; and passages from the 
Old Testament prove it to have been the do- 
mestic sheep of the ancient Israelites. Accord- 
ing to Tristiam it is still common in the southern 
parts of Syria, and is said to be tall, l^rge boned, 
and to possess a long Boman nose. The ewes 
are hornless; but the rams have well-developed 


horns curling behind the ears, which are l<nig 
and pendulous. The colour may be black, brown, 
or white, but is usually white with black mark- 
ings. The coat is woolly, and that of the fcetal 
lamb constitutes the fine curly wool known in 
commerce as aUrachan. The whole of the tail, 
with exception of a few inches at the extremity, 
is envelopM laterally in a mass of fat, and hangs 
like a double cushion over the hind quarters, 
completely concealing the buttocka It may 
weigh from 10 to 14 lb., and is frequently sup- 
ported on a piece of board run on wheels. There 
appears to be more than one variety of this 
sheep. The Dhoomba or fat- tailed sheep of India, 
for example, is a small breed with shortish legs, 
and small horns in the ram. The bones of the 
tail, moreover, form a decided sigmoid flexure 
backwards and upwards, so that the narrow tip 
is carried at about the same level as the docked 
tail of English sheep. This variation may, how- 
ever, he due to artiticial cutting of the tendona 
On superficial examination these sheep appear 
to belong to the fat-rumped breed, with which 
the fat-tailed breed seems sometimes to have 
been confused. In Liberia, Sir Harry John- 
ston speaks of a fat-tailed sheep which is coated 
with hair instead of with wool, and is usually 
of a uniform reddish-brown hue. The fat of 
the tail of the Syrian sheep is said to resemble 
lard, and to be semi-fluid in consistency. By 
the Arabs it is eaten fried in slices, and is used 
for lamps, lubricating, cooking, and other pur- 
|K>ses. Fat-tailed sheep have 
also been recorded from 
Abyssinia and various parts 
of South Africa, and in the 
latter country are sometimes 
called Hottentot sheep. 

The fat-rumped sheep of 
Tartary and Central Asia 
roust not be confounded with 
the breed just described. The 
tail is practically absent, or 
reduced to a button-like knob 
which is almost concealed by 
a pair of hemispherical masses 
of fat accumulated on the but- 
tocks and sometimes weighing 
as much as 30 lb. In allusion 
to this peculiarity, the name 
eteatopgga has b^n given to 
this breed. As in the fat- 
tailed sheep, the colour varies, 
sometimes Ming black, some- 
times white, but more commonly the body is 
white and the head black. The coat, as a rule, 
appears to be haiiy and not woolly. The ears 
aie pendulous, and there is commonly a goitre- 
like accumulation of fat on the throat 

[r. I. p.] 

Pattenlnir of Farm Animals.— 

Gxnbral OoNSiDBKATiOMa— The food of an 
animal must primarily satisfy the following re- 
quirements : (a) It must provide for the renewal 
worn-out tissue, and we manufacture of ai^ 
new Ussue required for normal growth. (6) It 
must generate in the animal sufficient heat to 
counterbalance the losses by radiation and eva- 
poration, in order to maintan the body tempera- 
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ture pncttcftUy oonstant (c) It must supply 
the ene^ required for the performance of the 
mechanical and chemical work involved in the 
activities of the various organs of the body 
(ay. movements of the heart, lungs, &c., diges- 
tion changes, &c.), as well as for any muscular 
exertion perform^ by the animal (see Nutri- 
TioK or AfimalsI These requirements are 
commonly referred to as the * maintenance re- 
quirements* of the animal. If the food sup- 
plied to the animal be insufficient in amount or 
nature to meet these requirements, the deficit 
must be made good out of the tissues already 
formed in the body, and in the case of young 
animals growth is retarded or even suspended 
If, on the other hand, the food supply is in 
excess of the above requirements, a portion of 
the excess is practically burnt up in the l^y 
with production of waste matters and heat, 
whilst the rest is stored up in the body as new 
growth, causing increase of live weight In 
short, when the food supply is in excess of the 
maintenance requirements the animal * fattens 

The amount and character of the ^fattening 
increase* thus produced from a given excess of 
food varies jgreatly with different classes of ani- 
mals and with differont individuals of the same 
class. 

Of the three animals commonly fattened on 
the farm, the pig effects by far the most eco- 
nomical conversion of food into meat, whilst the 
ox is leiMt efiScient in this respect This is well 
exemplified in the following data (Warinfl^n) 
based umn the experiments of I^iwes and Gil- 
bert, and representing the average of the whole 
period of fattening: — 



Per 1000 lb. live weight per 
week. j 

Required to 
produce 100 lb. 
Increaie. 

Dry food 
oonanmed. 

Digeited 

organic 

matter 

oonanmed. 

Inoreaae 
In live 
weight. 

Dry 

food. 

Digeited 

organic 

matter. 


Ib. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Oxen ... 

128 

88 

11*3 

1109 

777 

Sheep... 

160 

121 

17-6 

912 

666 

Pigt ... 

270 

227 

64-3 

420 

358 

1 


Id brief, whereas according to these estimates 
the pig increases in live wei^t, on the average, 
1 lb. for every lb. organic matter digest 
by it, the ox requires nearly 8 lb. of digestible 
organic matter to produce a similar increase. 
The difference is, however, largely accounted for 
hy the more concentrated and more easily diges- 
tiole ration fed to the kittening pig. For it 
must be remembered that the energy required 
for the pro cesses of mastication and digestion is 
a first onarge on the food supply, and hence the 
Buiplns available for the production of fiittening 
increase be relatively much less in the fat- 
tening ration of the ox, with its large proportion 
of coarse fibrous materiaL than in tne case of 
the pig. Hie pig has, however, the further 
advantage of a digestive apparatus specially 
adapted for the mpra aaainiilation of large quan- 
titses of easily digested food, so that even when 


due allowance is made for the difference in the 
nature of the food, the pig must still be regardtd 
as the moat efficient meat-producing animal on 
the farm. 

The great individual variations in the fatten- 
ing capacity of animals of the same class and 
even of the same breed are matters of common 
observation. Thus in an experiment at Garforth 
the individual * increases* obtained during five 
months with six cross-bred Shorthorn bullocks 
receiving identical rations ranged from lb. 
to 363 lb. These variations are paitly due to 
differences in appetite and digestive powers, but 
must in the mam he attributed to less easily 
traceable differences in constitution and nervous 
temperament. 

The improvement in the fattening qualities 
of different classes of animals that can w effected 
by judicious breeding and treatment is strikingly 
exenmlified in the history of the well-known 
breeds, notably of pigs. Thus, whereas it is 
practically impossible to fatten the wild boar, 
Its domesticate descendant, bred with a view 
to rapid fattening, can be made to put on weight 
at the rate of as much as to 2 lb. per day. 

The rate at which an animal receiving a 
liberal ration will increase in weight is directly 
affected by its ag^ the rate of increase steadily 
falling as the animal matures. Thus whereas 
the suckling calf may increase by as much as 
3 lb. per day, the daily rate of increase of the 
yearling steer wmU as a rule be not much more 
than 2 lb., whilst after it has reached the age of 
two years, and practically completed its growth, 
the rate of increase will fall very markedly. 
Similarly, during the actual fattening period 
the amount of fo^ required to produce a given 
increase in live weight steadily increases as the 
fattening progresses, the amount required being 
frequently more than doubled before the end of 
the period. This is well illustrated by the fol- 
lowing data, quoted by Warington, from the 
results of pig-feeding experiments at Kothain- 
sted: — 



1 Food ooDiumed. 

Food pro- 
ducing 100 lb. 
of inoreaae, 

Per bead. 

Per 1001b. 
lire weight 



lb. 

lb. 

tb. 

First fortnight... 


897 

886 

Second 

If 

676 

367 

888 

Third 

II 

66'4 

80*9 

602 

Fourth 

If 


27*4 

611 

Fifth 

II 

696 

26*8 

618 

I 


This steady rise in the weight of food ^uired 
to produce a given ' increase * as fattening pro- 
gresses is largely explained by the fact that 
whereas, in general, the amonnt of food con- 
sumed by the fattening animal remaiDs prac- 
tically stationary after Uie first few weeks, and 
even fidls somewhat when the animal beromes 
veiy fat, the demands upon the food for simple 
roaintenanoe steadily increase with the increas- 
ing size of the body. The maintenanoe require- 
ment is indeed much higher for a fat animal 
than for a lean one of aimilar weight, owing to 
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tbe greater etnun placed upon tbe Tital orgax» 
in the former oaee. 

A farther contributory caoae of the apparent 
falling'Off in the fattening efficiency of the food 
is the drier nature of the increaee in the later 
atages of the fattening, when water ia being 
ate^ily replaced in the tiaeuea by fat. The 
increase in lire weight correaponding to each 
pound of dry subatance product from the food 
must obvioualy on thia account tend to diminiidi. 
The falling-off will be farther accentuated by 
the fact that the water displaced from the tiaauea 
by the fat will be loat from the body. When 
tne weight of water displaced becomes Mual to 
the weight of fat deposited, the animal will cease 
to gain in weight, and the further progress of 
the fattening can then only be judged by the 
expert feeder, who can eatimate by eye and hand 
the thickness of the fat layer at different parts 
of the body. It ia very rarely, however, that 
fattening ia pushed to such an extreme limit. 
When the tiaauea are loaded to their maximum 
capacity with fat, a reaction against further fat 
production will giadually set in, and the amount 
of food oonsumea will decrease. 

The foregoing observations are of far-reaching 
importance in their bearing upon the practicid 
asp^ts of fattening. The cost of fattening must 
obviously be greater, in wneral, the older the 
animal to be fattened, and the more prolonged 
the period of fattening. Unduly prolonged fat- 
tening will indeed be wasteful in a double sense, 
for not only will the last few pounds of gain 
be obtained at ruinous cost of fattening food, 
but the absolutely unprofitable expenditure on 
food for the simple maintenance of the animal 
will also be unnecessarily prolonged. Therefore, 
within the limits imposed by financial and other 
practical oonsiderations, rapid fattening, even 
though it involves liberal feeding, is likely to 
prove as a rule the most economical. 

Having dealt thus far solely with the amount 
of increase produced under different oonditions, 
we have now to consider the nature of the fat- 
tening increase, and more particularly the pro- 
portion of lean flesh or muscle to fat in it. This 
varies greatly with the age of the animal and 
its ^condition’ at the beginning of the fattening 
period. 

In the case of young gi'owing animals the 
fattening is accompanied by the nonnal growth 
of the animal, which will consist mainly of mus- 
cular and other nitrogenous tissues and bone, 
causing the fattening increase to contain an ap- 
reciable proportion of nitrogenous matter (lean 
esh). 

Similarly, with adult animals in very lean con- 
dition at the outset of fattening, the first effect 
of the heavier feeding will be chiefly to develop 
the muscular tissues ; but the limit set by bio- 
logical laws to the development of the frame of 
the animal will soon be reached, and once raised 
to fair condition, the subsequent increase must 
be almost entirely fat. In ^e case of the full- 
grown animal in fair condition, the muscular 
tissues will, however, sdmit of but little aug- 
mentation, and the material stored up from the 
food must hence in this case from the very out- 
set consist chiefly of fat These facto are well 


iilnstratad by the results of analyses hr Lawes 
and Gilbert of the bodies of a number of aaimals 
(see art Afiiul CHEMisrsTi 
From these data Lawes ana Gilbert also calcu- 
lated the p^x^ntage composition of the increase 
in live weight of oxen, sheep, and pigs, when 
pi^ng from tbe ^ store' to the fat oonditioii, 
with the following results: — 



Waler. 

Kltro- 

genout 

matier. 

Fat 

Alb. 


percent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

Oxen 

24-6 

77 

66*2 

1-6 

Sheep 

22-0 

7*2 

68-8 

2*0 



286 

7*8 

631 

06 

Average 

261 

7*6 

66*0 

I’S 


It will appear from these data that with ani- 
mals comparable in respect of age and condition, 
the composition of the tatteniug increase is much 
the same for the three classee of stock. The ani- 
mals in question were mostly young or not fully 
grown, and yet it will be noted that two-tbircU 
of tbe increase is fat and only one-thirteenth is 
nitrogenous matter. Of this latter an appre- 
ciable proportion would be attiibutable to the 
increaw of the blood supply which acoompaniee 
fattening, so that the balance representing lean 
flesh pr^uced must have been very slight in- 
deed. 

The proportion of lean to fat may be affected 
to some extent by the character of the feeding, 
but only in the case of rapidly growing young 
animals. Such animals will give a rather greater 
pro|X)rtion of lean to fat on a diet nch in albu- 
minoids than on one poor in these ingredients. 
Full-grown animals, however, will lav on prac- 
tically nothing but fat whether the diet be rich 
or poor in albuminoids. 

In general, then, the food of t>i© fattening 
animal must be adapted for the production of 
an abundance of body fat and a smaller amount 
of muscular tissue or lean flesh — the proportion 
of the latter to the amount of fat produced ^ing 
in all cases small, and in the case of full-grown 
animals almost negligible. 

Before we can fully discuss the nature and 
amount of the food which may be expected to 
achieve these ends most efficiently and economi- 
cally, it will be necessary for us to consider 
briefly tbe relative values for fattening pur- 
poses of the different ingredients oi foods, viz. 
albuminoids, oils, carbohydrates, and fibre (see 
art Analysis). We are indebt^ for informa- 
tion on this poiflt mainly to the work of German 
investigators, culminating in the masterly re- 
searches of Kellner and his associates. 

In these experiments with full-grown oxen, 
tjjfictd repreeentaUves (wheat gluten, earthnut 
oil, starch, suw, pulpM straw) of each class 
of food ingredients were obtained and added 
singly to a ration on which the animal was just 
ali^tly gaining in weight The amounts of 
lean flesh and fat produced daily were deter- 
mined with the greatest possible acoura<7 both 
before and after tbe addition of the extra food 
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(starch, oil, ^). difference between the 
two gains was then taken as a direct measure 
ol the fattening effect of the added food. The 
average results arrived at in this wi^ are 
summarized in the following table, the figures) 
given in the third column of the table repre- 
senting the weights of fat (with allowance for 
any lean fiesh) produced by the animal from 
every 100 lb. of the food ingredient digested. 
The last column mvee the results in the form 
of ^roentages of ^ maximum amounts obtain- 


- 



PercentsM 
ratio of the 

Kstnre of 
food 

ingrt^dient. 

SubtUnces 
actually used 
in the 

experimenta 

Weif^t of 
‘ fat pro- 
duced per 
100 lb. of food 
luKrtMiieiit 

energy etored 
up In the 
fuitn of in- 
crease to the 
total amount 
of energy 
supplied by 



digested. 

the digested 




food. 



lb 

percent 

Albominoid. .. 

Gluten 

23‘5 

48 

OU 

Earthuut oil 

50 8 

64 

Carbohydrate 

Potato ataroh 

24-8 

56 

Cane augar . . . 

18*8 

45 

Fibre 

j Pulped rye \ 
( straw / 

25-3 

67 


It will be noted that, according to the results 
of these experiments, digestible oil would app«»r 
to be by far the most prolific fat- producing in- 
gredient of foods ; then come, practically equal 
ID value, the insoluble but easily digested carlx>- 
hydrate, starch, and the easily digested pulped 
straw, which contained 77 per cent of crude 
fibi^, and was thus practically a preparation of 
* fibre *. Next, and slightly inferior to the starch 
and pulmd fibre, comes the albuminoid, and 
lowest of all, the soluble, easily digestible and 
fermentable carbohydrate, sugar. Putting tlie 
hit-producing value of starch = 100, we arrive 
at the following figures for the relative values 
for the fattening of oxen of the different food 
ingredients when supplied in easily digestible 
condition 


Starch 100 

Fibre (pulped itraw) 102 

Sugar 76 

Albuminoid 05 

Oil 241 


Attention may also be directed to the data in 
the last column of the table, which are of inter- 
est as showing in each case how much of the 
energy placed at the disposal of the animal in 
the form of digested fooa was retained by it in 
the form of increase. It will be seen that when 
their respective powers of supplying energy to 
the animal are taken into account, the oiffer- 
snoes between the fat-producing powers of the 
different ingreditots or food are much less pro- 
nounced than when compared on the basis of 
equal weights, but still the relative order of 
omciency remains unchanged, the increase actu- 
ally produced ranging fr6m 64 per cent of the 
maximum possible in the case of the oil, down 
to 45 per cent in the case of the sugar. In other 


words, the waste of food, eo far as fattening is 
concerned, ranged from 66 per cent in the former 
case up to 55 per cent in the latter cate. 

It is thus clear that, even when the food in- 
gredienta are supplied in easily diMtible form, 
a very considerable proportion cu the energy 
which they convey to the animal is diverted from 
the process of fattening. This proportion must 
obviously increase (and the balance available for 
fattening correspondingly decrease) with any in- 
crease in the energy required for other purposes 
than fattening, ao. the mastication and aigestion 
of the food. 

This is strikingly illustrated by the following 
data selected from Kellner’s experiments, in 
the table the fattening values (compared with 
starch) of a number of foods, as actually found 
by experiment, are contrasted with those calcu- 
lated from the percentages of digestible albu- 
minoids, oil, &c., in the foods, by crediting these 
with the relative fattening values given above. 
In the calculations due allowance lias been made 
for the high proportion of sugar included in 
the carbobydiates of the mangels, and for the 
non-oily matters included in the ^oil’ (see art. 
Analysis) of the foods other than the oil meals. 


Food. 

'HUroh value*, t.s, 
weiuht of siart'h 
(In lb ) etjnivslent, 
for fsitening pur- 
poses, to 100 In. of 
the food (Kellner). 

Actual etaroh 
value (b) 
exprtmsed as 
percentage 
of oalcu 
lated Rtarch 
value (Oy 

Cslrulsted. 

(f>) 

Found 


11). 

II). 

pisT rent 

Decor, cotton -seed meal 

80 

79 

98 

Linseed-cake meal 

79 

77 

97 

Bean meal 

69 

65^ 

li6 

Rye mekl 

72i 

68 

93 

Dried grains 

62 

52 

84 

Wheat bran 

62 

48 

77 

PoUtoes 

74 

72i 

98 

Mangels 

60 

52 

87 

Meadow hay 

67 

38 

67 

Oat straw 


26i 

60 

Wheat straw 

87 

9 

24 


It will be noted that in every case the calcu- 
lated values are higher than those actually 
found; but that whereas in the case of the easily 
digested fisKls the oil and cereal meals and 
potatoes) the diflierences are so slight as to )>e 
practically neglimble, they aie much greater 
with the more fibious foods, and reach their 
maximum in the case of the hard, difficultly 
digestible straws. 

It is thus obvious that, except in the case of 
the soft, easily digested foods, an appreciable 
portion of the energy which would, under fa- 
vourable conditions, be stored up as increase, 
is diverted to serve other purpsies, the chief oi 
which is undoubtedly the provision of the energy 
required to ensure thorough masticatioD and 
dilation. 

It is clear, however, from the close agreeiDent 
between the * calculate ’ and * found * values in 
the case of the essily digestible fooda that the 
individual nutrients have, when mixaa tocher 
(as in foods), the same relative powers c2 sup* 
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plying to the animal energy which) if no other 
demands have to be met, can be stored up in 
the form of fattening increase, as they were found 
to have when fed separately. It is safe, there- 
fore, to assume that the discrepancy between 
the calculated and observed fattening values in 
the case of the less easily digested foods is not 
due to any inferiority of their digestible albumi- 
noids, carbohydrates, &c., as compared with the 
corresponding ingredients of the more easily 
digested foo£, but is chiefly attributable to the 
mechanical condition of the food (notably the 
fibre) and other factors, which make inroads 
upon the materials supplied by the food and 
thus reduce the balance available for fattening. 

The figures in the last column of the table 
may be used as correction factors, whereby the 
starch values calculated from the percentages 
of digestible nutrients in the foods can oe 
brou^t into harmony with the observed starch 
valpes. Thus, if a certain sample of bran con- 
tain 10 per cent of digestible albuminoids, 3 per 
cent of digestible oil, and 45 per cent of diges- 
tible carbohydrates (+ fibre), its starch value, 
assuming the different nutrients to exert their 
full effect, would be [(10 x ^) + (3 x ^) + 45] 
lb., or 61 ’7 lb. According to the table, however, 
the actual starch value will be only 77 per cent 
of this, or 47*6 lb. The reader will find such 
correction factors tabulated for a great variety 
of foods in Kellner’s Ernkhrung oer landwirt- 
■chaftlichen Nutztiere (or his smaller work, 
Grundztige der FUtterungslehre), to which he 
is referred for further information on this sub- 
ject 

Before leaving the subject it is necessary, 
however, to point out that Kellner’s experi- 
ments were made exclusively with oxen, and 
hence his results do not necessarily hold good 
for other classes of stock. Evidence is rapidly 
accumulating, however, which indicates that the 
relative fattening values of the diflferent nutri- 
ents are much the same for different classes of 
stock, so that it appears iustifiable to use the 
%ame values in dealing witn sheep and pigs. 

From the facts now discussed we can derive 
very clear guidance as to the nature of the food 
which may be expected to prove most efficient 
and economical for fattening purposes in general. 

We will consider first the supply of cUbumu 
noids to the fattening animal. 

The fact may be recalled that the fattening 
increase consists chiefiy of fat, and contains very 
little nitrogenous (albuminoid) matter. Further, 
we have seen that albuminoias, even under tlie 
most favourable conditions, are inferior as fat- 
tening foods to easily digestible oils or carbo- 
hydrates. On the other hand, it must be borne 
in mind that the albuminoids (lean flesh) of the 
animal body can be produced only from the 
albuminoids of the fooa, and hence mbuminoids 
cannot be entirely excluded from the fattening 
ration. Tliis must obviously contain at least 
sufficient albuminoid matter to ^place that de- 
stroyed in the normal wear and tear of the 
tissues, and to produce the small amount of 
nitrogenous matter contained in the increase. 

The fatty matter of the increase can, how- 
ever, be produced at least equally well, and as 


a rule far more cheaply, from the oils and carbo- 
hydrates of foods. 

It might appear warrantable, therefore, both 
from scientific and economical considerations, to 
restrict the supply of albuminoids in the case of 
the full-grown lattening animal, which produces 
little but fat, to an amount only slightly higher 
than that given for maintenance, whilst simi- 
larly the fattening growing animal would ap- 
parently require very littm more albuminoid 
than is necessary to ensure full development of 
the muscles and frame. This conclusion is, how- 
ever, not borne out in practice. For if the pro- 
portion of albuminoids to non -albuminoids in 
the ration is as low as this would imply, espe- 
cially in the case of the adult animal, there is 
great risk that some of the non -albuminoid 
(carbohydrate) matter will escape digestion (see 
later). 

Moreover, the heavy rations fed to fattening 
animals make great demands on the activities of 
those glands which secrete the digestive juices; 
and since the active principles of these juices are 
largely nitrogenous in character, the increased 
activity must be provided for by an increased 
supply of albuminoids in the food. In the case 
of growing animals it is found in practice that 
rations fairly rich in albuminoids are markedly 
superior to rations supplying the bare minimum 
amount of albuminoias, the latter tending to 
produce a carcass overloaded with fat and of 
poor quality. 

In order to ensure thorough digestion of the 
food, the albuminoid ratio of the ration should, 
in general, be not wider than about 1 : 8~10 for 
oxen and sheep, or 1:12 in the case of pigs. 
In other words, the fattening ration of full- 
grown animals in fair condition should contain 
at least 1 lb. of digestible albuminoids for every 
8 to 10 lb. (12 lb. in the case of pigs) of digestible 
non-albuminoid nutrients (incluaing oil x 2^). 

Growing animals will, of course, require a 
somewhat higher proportion of albuminoids, 
since in their case the fattening increase in- 
cludes the normal growth of the animal. Simi- 
larly, animals in lean condition will require a 
ration richer in albuminoids during the early 
stages of fattening than will be necessary after 
the muscular tissues have been fully developed. 

The proportion of albuminoids indicated aoove 
is considerably lower than was demanded by the 
older German feeding standards, but is more in 
harmony with practical experience. 

If it IS desii^ to give the animals a higher 
proportion of albuminoids than is suggested 
above, the amount may be increased, without 
any detriment to the progress of the fattening, 
until the albuminoid ratio becomes about 1:4, 
or even somewhat narrower in the case of young 
animala It will, however, not be advisable — 
indeed it will rardy be practicable— to go much 
beyond this with any but very young animals, 
since the abundant supply of albuminoids then 
considerably augments the blood supply, and 
eep^ially the number of the red oorpusclea 
which carry oxygen to the different parts of 
the body. The amount of wasteful oxidation 
occurring in the tissues is thereby increased, 
and fat formation suffers accordingly. The 
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pmct ictt , re f erred to hj Continental writera, 
of oeeaiionallj bleeding the fattening animal 
stighily, with the object-~amongat o^era— of 
aocelenting the fattening, finds an explanation 
in these facts. 

Turning now to consider the non’^Uhttminoid 
portion of the fattening ration, this will be made 
up chiefiy of carbohyoratee and fibre, since, al- 
though oils or fats are pre-eminently the most 
efficient fat-producing ingredients of foods, and 
hence shoula be used as far as possible, they can 
only be fed in strictly limited quantities, and 
moreover are expensive to supply. 

The supply of oil in fattening rations, though 
thus restricted in amount, is nevertheless a 
factor of great importance in fattening, and 
must be dealt with in some detail. The effects 
of excessive supply of oil or fat in the food in 
causing loss of appetite and impaired digestion 
are w^l known. 

The oils are beet supplied in the natural form, 
as in oilcakes, grain foc^s, &c. In this form the 
daily ration per 1000 lb. live weight may safely 
contain } to 1 lb. of oil in the case of full-grown 
animals, or even more than this amount in the 
case of growing animals. 

If the oil is given in separate form, the risk 
ci disturbing the digestion of the animal is 
greatly reduced by feeing the oil in the form 
of a fine emulsion. 

Equally important with the amount of oil fed 
is the effect which it is likely to produce on the 
quality of the fattening inci'ease. It is now a 
well-established fact that many oils and fats 
when consumed by animals can to some extent 
be deposited unchanged in the body and thereby 
impress their cluiiacter upon the fat produced, 
the influence being particularly apparent in the 
case of swine. 

This renders it possible for the feeder to 
influence, to some extent, the character— not- 
ably the texture — of the fat produced during 
the fattening period, by a suitable choice of the 
oil-bearing UkxU included in the ration. Thus 
foods rich in carbohydrates and very poor in 
oil (e.ff. rye, barley, peas, beans, potatoes, roots, 
^.) tend to produce a hard fat. whilst, apart 
from oilcakes and meals, the fcioas richer in oil 
oats, maize, wheat offals, rice meal, &c.) show 
the opposite tendency. Of the oilcakes and meals, 
cotton -seed cake, cocoanut cake, and palm nut 
cake have a hardening tendency, whilst linseed 
cake and rape cake tend to prodooe a softer fat. 

The character of the body fat is also influenced 
to some extent by the temperature of the sur- 
roundings of the animal, exposure to cold tend- 
ing to produce under the skin a softer fat than 
is produced when the animal is warmly housed. 

The foregoing facts would seem to indicate, 
therefore, that in the case of oxen and sheep, 
where the fat is liable to be too hard rather 
than too soft, the best results will be obtained 
the use of foods of the softening class 
maUe, oate, bran, linseed cakeX and maintaining 
^6 animals at a temperature moderately low 
but consistent with comlort; whilst in the case 
of swine the tendency to uiidne softness of the 
lit will bent be counteracted by the use of foods 
each as barley and peas, whidi have a hardeodng 
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effect, and by housing the animal in a comfort- 
ably warm stall 

It must be remembered, however, that the 
bulk of the fat produced by the animal must 
always be manufactured from the carbobydimtes 
and fibre digested from the food. It is hence 
obviously not to be expected that any profound 
alteration in the character of the lx)dy fat can 
be achieved by any variation in the nature of 
the oil fed to the animal. In other words, the 
fat produced by oxen will still be fat 
whether the oilcake fed be made from linseed 
or cotton seed, the only difference being that 
the fat is likely to be rather softer and more 
appetizing with the former food than with the 
latter. 

The carbohydrates and fibre will constitute the 
greater part of the ration, and hence mainly on 
them will fall the responsibility for the progress 
of the fattening. 

Attention may again I)e drawn to Kellnerb 
conclusions as to the relative merits for fatten- 
ing purposes of the difierent carbohydrates and 
of fiore (see p. 175). It is of interest and impor- 
tance to note from his results that whereas 
digested fibre can apparently under the most 
favourable conditions be as profitably utilized by 
the fattening ox as digested starch, the readily 
soluble, fermentable carlM>hydrate, sugar, is de- 
cidedly inferior. This will probably also hold 
good for the sheep, and in a less degree for the 
fattening pig. It does nut apply, oi course, to 
j the suckling animal. 

With regard to the fibre, we have seen that 
its value to the animal must depend largely ufsm 
its mechanical condition. In the coarswt forms 
of food, such as the straws, where the lal>our of 
mastication and digestion is very great, the filvro 
can contribute little or nothing to the fattening 
increase. Tlie profiortion of the digested fibre 
which can be converted into fat will, however 
be very considemble in the rase of the softer and 
more easily digested ft^s. 

The amount of minm'ul matter^ especially lime 
and phosphoric arid, 8Uf»f»Iied in tne ff»od is a 
matter of great importance in the case of grow- 
ing animals, owing to the requirements of bone 
formation. The fattening increase itself does 
not, however, contain mucii mineral matter, and 
hence it will suffice if the ash reauitements for 
the ^neml growth of the animal are liberally 
met l)y the food. 

The total arntnini of food supplied to the fat- 
tening animal must oe adjusts to the capacity 
and nature of the digestive apparatus. Thus 
oxen and sheep, since they have capacious sto- 
machs and intestines, require rations, 

whereas the pig, having a widely different sto- 
mach, must for this and other reasons receive 
food of a more compact and concentrated natnra 

Ov^eediiig will tend to impw the digeeti^ 
and to produce a feeling of discomfort which 
may be highly prejudicuil to the progress of 
fi^tening. 

The amounts of food which will be suitable 
for different classes of stock must be left largelv 
to the of the feeder, but a rough gme 

may be (Stained from the data for total Ary 
matter, given later in the paiagimp^ deaHng 

7S 
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vith the special requirements of diflisrent classes 
of lulimals. 

The food should not contain more water than 
the animals reauire and would voluntarily con- 
sume if mntea an unlimited supply. Excessive 
supply of water may lead to general flabbiness of 
the tiMueS) impaired diffestion, and weakening 
of the constitution of the animal. It is com- 
monly stated that, in general, cattle should not 
consume in the food and separately more than 
about 6 lb., sheep more than about 3 lb., and 
swine more than about 8 lb. of water for every 
1 lb. of dry matter consumed. Only a portion 
of this water should be supplied in the rood, as 
the periodical watering which must take place 
to supply the rest will nave an invigorating and 
otherwise 'beneficial effect on the animals. 

Young animals require a more liberal supply 
of water than adults, and the requirement will 
also increase with any rise in temperature of 
the surroundings of the animal. 

The rations employed in fattening are so 
heavy, that in order to guard against any fall- 
ing-off in the appetite of the animal special atten- 
tion must be paid to palatabiliiy in the selection 
and preparation of the ingredients of the ration. 
Salt ana treacle are also particularly useful in 
this connection. If salt is mixed with the food, 
about 2 oz. per head per day will be a suitable 
allowance for cattle, and J to ^ oz. for sheep or 
pigs. The feeding of salt to pigs is, however, 
apparently attended with some risk. When 
rw)ts f especially mangelsl are fed libeiully, there 
should be no need for salt. In general, a ration 
made up from a variety of feedingstuffs will be 
more palatable, more stimulating to the appetite, 
and hence will give better results than a ration 
made up from two or three foods only. * Palat- 
ableness, variety, and ease of digestion are the 
main points to be secured, and these factors 
have been somewhat overshadowed by the effort 
to secure merely a definite relation oi protein to j 
carbohydrates’ (Jordan), 

Along with the amount and nature of the food 
■uppliea, the treatment of the animal is of the 
utmost importance in fattening. 

It will be clear, from the considerations with 
which this article commenced, that if rapid and 
economical fattening is to take place, the reauire- 
ments of the animal for heat and its expenditure 
of muscular and nervous energy must m redact 
to a minimum. 

To this end, shelter, rest, freedom from excite- 
ment, and attention to all that contributes to the 
comfort of the animal are essential. This is not- 
ably the case with young and excitable animals. 

It is necessary to allow a certain degree of 
fi'eedom of movement to the animal, especially 
if not fully grown, in order to secure perfect 
development of the frame and muscular tissues, 
on ana in which the fat is being deposited; to 
strengthen the constitution, and also to reduce 
the nsk of staleness, which too close confine- 
ment is apt to induce. Quiet pasturage will 
usually best serve these objects in mild weather. 
The f^ilities for exercise must, however, in any 
case be strictly limited to this necessary mini- 
inan\ since all unnecessary exertion involves 
diveraion of an equivalent amount of food from 


tbe prodo^ «f frttmiBg 
vkiou of the energy reqjami lor liUe 

For the same raeon die animal h 

encouraged to lie down as much as pomiUe h 
theprovudonofadiy,c<mifortablebei Armsb^ 
(1903) found in fact that a bullock reqnirec 
for maintenance practically one-third more fooc 
when standing tlmn when lying. 

To ensure medom from excitement the light 
ing of the stall should be only moderat^ and b< 
arranged that the animals are never exposed U 
the direct radiation of the sun; the hours o 
feeding and other attendance should be regulai 
and not too frequent; and changes in the amouni 
or nature of the rations should be introducec 
gradually. 

Where the animals are fed under cover, atten 
tion to the temperature of the stall is also oi 
considerable importance. Extremes of tempera- 
ture, whether high or low, are wasteful of food, 
since they cause undue production of heat in 
the body to make good the losses arising, in the 
case of low temperatures, from excessive i^ia- 
tion; in the case of high temperatures, from 
excessive perspiration. The temperature of the 
fattening stall should be lower ratner than higher 
than for other feeding purposes, since a moderate 
fattening ration will always produce in the body 
far more heat than the animal requires under 
ordinary conditions. If the temperature of the 
stall be too high, this large excess of heat can be 
removed from the body only to a small extent by 
radiation, and the bulk of it must be removed 
by evaporation of water from the tissues. The 
hot stall thus increases the amount of water 
required by the animal, a condition which, for 
reasons previously explained, is undesirable. If 
at the same time the evaporation of water from 
the body is impeded, by deficient ventilation, 
thick coating ot hair, or otherwise, the animal 
will instinctively guard agunst the threatened 
overwarming of its body oy reducing its con- 
sumption of food, and thereby lowering the rate 
of fattening. The difficulties of fattening during 
hot weather are largely due to circumstances of 
this nature. In winter the most suitable tem- 
perature for the stall will, as a rule, be about 
50® to 60® F. The deciding factor must be the 
comfort of the animal. In some districts this 
will probably be best secured on the average 
by outdoor feeding, with or without the pro- 
vision of light shelter; in other districts com- 
fortable housing in winter will be absolutely 
imperative for successful fattening. 

Attention to the proper ventilation of the 
stall will be rewards not only in the more 
efficient regulation of temperature, but also in 
the more satisfactory general health of the ani- 
mals. 

In BO far as it contributes to their comfort, 
grooming otherwise attending to the cleanli- 
ness of the animals during the stall-feeding 
period may be expected to have a beneficiid 
influence on the progress of the fattening. 

The fattening of animals is thus a proceaa 
the progress of which is affected by a great 
variety ot factors, baaed in the main upon defi- 
nite ecientific principlea. Klnowiedge of theee 
scientific principlea, and skill in their practical 
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ipplfaitfai, iviOt iMWwrir. te ol HUte sviil to 
tM IMir imlM ooiabiiied with good jxidg^^ 
in the b reed in g <w oeleetioa ol aniindi of the 
moot profitable tjpe, and in gauging to a nieetT 
and utiliiing to the full the oapabOitiee of dif- 
ferent indimuala 

PEAoricaL Applications to Dimmnrr 
OLASBie or Stock.— -Thus fsr we hare dealt 
solely with the general princtplee inrolred in 
the fattening of aninuds. We nuiy now turn 
our. attention to their practical application in 
the fattening of oxen, sheep, and swine. 

The age at which animats are dis(>oaed of in 
fat condition varies greatly in each class, notably 
in the case of oxen and sheep. Hence it is ne- 
cessary to again draw attention to the general 
difference between the requirements for fat- 
tening of growing animals and of full-grown 
animius respectively (see p. 174). It must be 
remembered that in (me case of the full-grown 
animal, in fair condition at the outset of mtten- 
ing, the increase will consist almost solely of fat, 
and hence the fattening food may consist almost 
entirely of fatty and carbohydrate matters. The 
food supplied to the growing animal must, how- 
ever, be such as will not merely enrich the tis- 
sues with fat, but will, above all, develop to the 
fullest extent tbenossibilities of muscle and 
bone formation. Tnis is all the more necessary 
in that the lean flesh is in general the most 
desirable and valuable part of the carcass, and 
further, being rich in water, every pound of 
dry matter stored up in this fonn means a 
much greater increase in live weight than if 
stored in the form of the dry fatty tissue. 

This difference between the growing and the 
mature animal is chiefly met by a u)ore liberal 
supply of albuminoids and mineral matter (espe- 
ciidly phosphates and lime) in the food of the 
growing anin^ and by the exercise of greater 
care in selecting foods for it in order to ensure 
that the lations shall be at once appetizing and 
highly digestible. The young animal will also 
respond more generously to measures adopted 
to secure its comfort 

Oxen: Beef Production 

FuU~^wn Oxen , — For convenience of treat- 
ment tme case of the full-grown ox may be 
considered first, although, owing to the greater 
economy of earlier fattening, it is now practi- 
cally only in the case of dairy cows that fattening 
is delays until after the animal has attained 
full growth. 

Full-grown oxen are commonly fattened on 
a diet of hay, straw, roots, and concentrated 
foods. Accorang to Kellner, such animals may 
be expected to make an average daily gain in 
live weight of 2 lb. per 1000 lb. live weight on 
a daily ration supplying (per 1000 lb. live 
weight! 24 to 82 Id. of ary matter containing 
the following amounts of digestible nutrients: — 


€Ms slbeoitiioldf 

Psre •Ibomlnolda 


CirbohvdrBtst 
+ Sort. 

(i.«. teeladiat 

smkiMX 

Ott. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ib. 

lb. 

1-2-2^ 


07 

13-16 


He ftipuktoe fartlMr, bomver, Ihit tie fleeie 
shall be of siioh nature and quali^ that the 
xatioii dbaXL have a fattening value equal te 
124 to 14| lb. of digestible etar^ llie above 
ration has an albuminoid ratio of 1 : 2-10, aod is 
much more in harmony with praetioid experi- 
enoe than the older standard ol Wolfi^ which 
demanded a much higher proportion of albumi* 
noida If the ration inoludee appr^blv lose 
than 10 to 15 lb. of ooane fodder (incluiuve of 
3 to 8 lb. oat or barley strawX and particularly 
if the concentrated foods used aiv of nigh ^tten- 
ing Quality, tlie lower limits indicaM above 
may be aimed at With a higher proportion of 
coarse foods, however, the ration shoula be calcu- 
lated to supply the maximum amounts indiosted 

Further, in socordsnce with the general nils 
that small animals require in proportion to 
their weight rather more food than large ani- 
mals of the same class, any beast weighing 
appreciably less than 1000 lb. should receive 
rather more, and any beast weighing much 
moi'e than l(XX) lb. rather less f(^ ^an the 
standard ration suggests. 

In making up the ration for the fattening ox 
the feeder Miould pay special attention to the 
palatability and water content (see p. 178) of 
the foods at his disposal, and also to the pos- 
sible influence of the concentrated foods he pro- 
poses to use on the quality of the beef (see 
p. 177). He should so adjust the prt>portion 
of coarse fodder as to give the reauisite bulk to 
the ration, whilst avoiding such large amounts 
as would leave the animals little ca|)acity for 
consuming the more easily digestible and more 
effective fattening foods. If possible, the amount 
of roots and coarse fodder supplied should at 
the outset be at least sufficient to satisfy the 
maintenance requirements of the aninuil, so 
that the more valuable foods may be fully uti- 
lized by the animal for the pnaluction of fatten- 
ing increase. According to Kellner, the main- 
tenance requirements of lean, adult oxen may 
be met by a ration supplying daily per 1000 lU 
live weight 15 to 21 lb. of dry matter, having a 
starch value of 6 lb., and containing *6 to *8 lb. 
digestible albuminoids, 1 lb. digestible <iil, and 
74 to lb. digestible carbohydrates (including 
fibre). These amounts are, of course, included 
in the fattening standard given above. The 
maintenance requirement wifi, however, steadily 
increase as the animal fattens, and when full 
maturity is attained may be fully twice as great 
as in the lean condition. 

Growing Oxen , — Tlie fattening of growing 
oxen is effected on precisely similar lines to 
those indicated above for the adult ox, except 
that, as previously pointed out, the supply of 
digestible albuminoid and mineral matter must 
be more liberal, and greater care is required in 
the selection of foods and general treatment of 
the animals. The proportion of food required 
to the live weight of tne animal does not vary 
much at different agea, increasing indeed slightly 
during the firiit year. The same cannot, now- 
ever, be said of the albuminoid requireroenti, 
which decrease markedly in proportion to the 
live weight as the animal grows. In other words, 
the albuminoid ratio cff the food of the growing 
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abimal may be etoidily widened to the limitiiig 
v|due 176) of 1 : 10-13 ae growth pn>- 

gremeB, Tne young ox intended for beef pro- 
onotion must oe liberally fed and otherwiee well 
cared for throughout tlie whole period of growth 
in order to ensure the neatest possible develop- 
ment of the frame and musculi^ tissues, and to 
secure those other qualities which characterize 
the thrifty’ beast The food, whilst being 
ample for we normal requirements of growth, 
should, however, not be of such a character as 
to encourage too rspid fattening. 


The BMe at which growing oxen are fattened 
for beet ranges from 12 to IS months in thi 
case of *babv beef^ (see art Bast Bbbf) op U 
the verge of full growth at 3 to 4 years old 
The maTority of oxen battened in Great Britaii 
are probably disposed of at 2^ to ^ years d 
age. We have very little reliable infmrmatior 
as to the requirements of fattening oxen duiins 
the growing period, but the following standarc 
daily rations per IWO lb live weight, suggea^ 
by Kellner for the ruiring of young oxen in- 
tended for fattening, may serve as a guide:— 



Lire 

weight 

per 

head. 

Total 

Digeetible Kutrienta. 

Age. 

dry 

matter. 

Albuminoids. 

OU. 

Carbohydrate 

Starch 

Albuminoid 



Crude. 

Pure 

•f fibre. 

valne. 

ratio. 

month!. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb 

lb 

lb. 


6-12 

660 

26 

8-2 

2-8 

10 

18-0 

14-4 

1:54 

12-18 

770 

26 

2-6 

2-2 

06 

12*5 

11*2 

:6j 

18-24 

950 

26 

1-8 

1-6 

0-4 

120 

100 

:8i 


For fattening purposes it will probably suffice 
to increase the oaily food ®upply (per 1000 lb. 
live weight) by about J lb. or digestible albu- 
minoids, and the corresponding amount of diges- 
tible carbohydrate^ required to maintain 
the albuminoid ratios indicated. On this basis 
an animal in its third year would reouire daily 
per 1000 lb. live weight about 30 lb. ary matter 
(corresponding to about 18 to 30 lb. digestible 
organic matter^ containing 2 lb. digestible albu- 
minoids, *5 lb. digestible oil, and 15 to 19 lb. 
digestible carbohydrates + fibre, and having 
a starch value of 13 to 15 lb. Such a ration is 
calculated to produce an increase in live weight 
at the average rate of about 2 lb. per 1000 lb. 
live weight per day, and is well in harmony with 
practiom experience. As the animal approaclies 
xuU growth the ration should, of course, be ap- 
proxmiated more and more closely to that given 
above for the full-grown ox. If the weights of 
the individual animals at the ages specified differ 
appreciably from those quoted in tne standards, 
due allowance must be made for this in calcu- 
lating Uie allowance of food, as was explained 
in dealing with adult oxen. A word of warn- 
ing must M uttered here, however, apiinst too 
implicit reliance upon any standards in the 
feeding of young animals, as it is precisely 
in these cases where hard-and-fast rules may 
be most misleading, and where sound judg- 
ment and eimrienoe on the part of the feeder 
are most useful in regulating the food supply. 

The supply of mineral matter in the fwid, 
especially of phoi^dioric acid and lime, is a 
matter of importance in the case of the growing 
animal It is estimated by Kellner wat the 
fprowing ox requires about 2 oc. of etch of these 
ingredients in its daily food. As a rule, these 
amounts will be fully covered by the food, unless 
the ration consist cmefly of straw, abundance of 
roots and grain food, in which case the supply 
of lime may be rather low, and the addition oi 
a UtUe precipitated chalk iaBmately mixed with 
the food may be dasixabla 


Veal Production , — The case of the fattening 
of calvee for veal remains to be coiiHidered. 

Experience sliows that the highest quality of 
veal can only be obtained by exclusive whole- 
milk feeding. The calf may be given as much 
milk as it will consume, but the number of 
meals should not exceed three, or at most four 
daily. If any other food is given it should be 
highly digestible and fairly rich in albuminoida, 
the aim being to form a ration which shall re- 
semble milk in composition as closely as possible. 
It will further be necessary to greatly restrict 
the freedom of movement of the calf, ajid to 
avoid undue excitement of the animal arising 
from discomfort or otherwise. It may also be 
advisable to supply in the food a little finely 
ground clialk (atx)ut 4 oz. daily X in order to 
remedy any possible aeficiency of the milk in 
lime salts ana to check any tendency to scour. 

A good fattening calf, reasonably treated, will 
increase in live weight at the rate of 1| to 2^ lb. 
per day, gaining, on the average, about 1 lb. for 
every gallon of milk consumed. The rate of 
increase will, however, depend largely upon the 
quality of the milk. 

In accordance with the principles above 
enunciated, the weight of food required to pro- 
duce each pound of increase must also rise 
steadily as the fattening progresses, and will 
range in general from al^ut ^ to j gal. of milk 
durin? the first month to to 2 ^ at three 
months old. 

Sh4^: MuUon Production 

The sheep, being closely related to the ox, 
reqmrea very aimiltf food and treatment. The 
food recjuirements of the fattening sheep are, 
indeed, in proportion to its weight, very aimiiar 
to those t^ fattening ox of corresponding 
stage of development Kellner suggests prao- 
tio^ly the same fattening ration (per 1000 Ih. 
live weight) for the two animals, for full- 
grown uieep, 24 to 32 lb. total dry matteK« 
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inelod^ 1*6 lb. ^gMtible albuminoid, *7 Ib. 
digostibk oil, and 16 lb. ^eatible carbohydrate 
(+ fibre) (see pc 179). These amounts of nu- 
trienU are, however, perhaps rather too low 
lor the fattening sheep, since it is a matter of 
common observation tnat sheep will consume a 
relatively larger Quantity of food than oxen. 
Moreover the food must pi*ovide not only for 
the fattening increase, but also for the growth 
of wool On the other hanc^ sheep will make 
a relatively larger increase in live weight for 
each unit of nutrients consumed. Thus Lawes 
and Gilbert estimated that whereas the fat> 
teniug ox required 12 to 13 lb. di'y matter to 
produce 1 lb. of increase, the fattening sheep 
required only 8 to 9 lb. With sheep ranging 
in age from 6 months to 18 months, the miily 


r in with good management may range from 
to 1 Ih. per head (or from 2i to 5 lb, per 
1000 lb. live weight) according to age, food 
supply, and other conditiona Lambs will in- 
dew often fatten at an even greater rate. In 
applying the standards given for fattening oxen 
to the nitteniDg of slieep, it will therefore be 
advisable to regard them rather as minimum 
limita, and supply the food on a slightly more 
liberal scale, especial Iv in the case of growing 
aniniala lnde<^, in the latter case, the amount 
of food required by the growing lamb changes 
so rapidlv, that freauent adjustiuent aocording 
to the Juo^ent of the feeder is uecessai'y. The 
following standards fpei' 1000 lb. live weight 
per day) suggested uy Kellner for hittsniag 
lambs may serve as a guide: — 


Age. 

u?« 

per heed. 

ToUl dry 
metier 

In mtlon. 

Digettible Nutriente. 

AUmmlnoldi. 

Oil. 

Csrbuhydrste 
•4- fibre. 



Crude. 

Pure. 

moiithi. 

lb 

lb. 

Ik 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

■iS 

0-7 

66 

31 


3*5 

0-8 

1«*0 

17-0 


7-9 

88 

30 

3-5 

3-0 

0*7 

15-0 

10*0 


9-11 

110 

28 


2*5 

0-7 

14-5 

150 

mm 


The fattening ration commonly consists of 
roots, hay (preferably clover or other legu- 
minous hay), and oilai^e or gniin. The supply 
of roots should be lilieral, but not so excessive 
as to supply an undue amount of water (see 
p. 178). 

Pigs: Pork Production 

The feeding of fattening swine, although 
similar in principle to tiiat of fattening oxen 
and sheep, ofl'ers many points of difference in 
detail. Owing to the greater simplicity of its 
digestive organs, the pig can oulv profitably 
utilize the more easily digested and less fibrous 
foods, but these foods it can convert into fatten- 
ing increase w’ith an efficiency unrivalled by 
any other animal. As in the case of oxen and 


sheep, the fattening inci'eaae consists almost 
entirely of fat, even in the case of the growing 
animal. 

With the exception of the breeding sows, swino 
are now commonly fattened rapidly and disposed 
of at the age of 6 to 12 months. Kx{ierienca 
teaches that in fattening such animals the liest 
results are obtained with rations fairly rich in 
albuminoids and bone- forming material. The 
amount of fiKxl consumed may amount to as 
much as 40 to 45 lb. dry matter per 1000 lb. live 
weight at first, but the apfK'tite falls off con- 
siderably as the fattening apjiroaclies comple- 
tion, and may ultimaU'ly be in>t more than 25 
to 30 lb. The following standard ratii«ns are 
suggested by Kellner, and arc fairly well in 
accord with experience in this country: — 


Age. 

Lire 
weight 
per heed. 


Digestible XutrieDts. 


OIL 

rarI)o* 
hydrstc 
+ fibre 

HUrch 

value. 

AHsimiiiald 
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Crude. 

Pure. 

montlia. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb 

lb 

lb 

lb 


2-3 

44 

44 

6*6 

6*2 

lO 

280 

33*8 

1:5 

3-5 

110 

36 

5*6 

4-5 

0*9 

2rr5 

320 

:6 

5-6 

143 

32 



07 

22*5 

26*5 

:6| 

e-8 

196 

28 


SO 

0*5 

20*5 

24*5 

:7i 

9-12 

286 

25 


HI 

0*3 

185 

19*9 

:8 


In the case of the full-grown auimal the sup- 
ply of albuminoids can be reduced still further, 
until the albuminoid ratio of the ration is 1 rlO- 
12. For such animals Kellner sug^ts the daily 
xmtious given on p. 182, per 1000 lb. live weight. 

If the pigs are in lean condition at the outset 
of fattening, the food for the first 2 to 4 weeks 
aboold be latbar richer in albuminoids, contain- 


ing up to 4 lb per 1000 Ib. live weigbu Where 
skim or separated milk is available, it will usu- 
ally form a considerable nroportion of the food. 

In all cases the food oi the fattening pig must 
be easily digestible and palatable, and in general 
requires mure preparation in the way of cook- 
ing, Ac., than ine rood of other animals. There 
is no apparent reason, however, for supplying 
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Total diF 
matter. 

IMgestible. 

Starch 

value. 

Albumtiioid 

ratio. 

Albuminoids. 

oa 

Carbo- 
hydrates 
+ fibre. 

Crude. 

Pure. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb . 

lb. 

lb. 

lb . 


First period ... 

33-37 

8-9 

80 

07 

26*0 

27*6 

1:91 

Second period... 

28-83 

8*3 

2-8 

0*6 

26-0 

26*1 

:9-3 

Third period ... 

24-28 

2*6 

2*0 

0'4 

19-0 

19*8 

:10 


all the food in the form of a porridge, as is so 
commonly done. Boiling and steaming should 
only be necessary in the case of potatoes, and 
very hard grain or mouldy food. Grain foods 
should be fed crushed, or better still, in the 
form of meals. 

With no other animal can the quality of the 
meat, and more especially of the fat, be so con- 
siderably affected by the nature of the food. 
Owing to its tendency to produce a very soft 
fat, maize, which is otherwise one of the very 
best of pig foods, should not be used towards 
the completion of the fattening. The same ap- 
plies to rice meal and other wods which have 
a softening tendency on the fat (see p. 177). 
Oilcakes are very rarely used. Cotton-seed meal 
has been used in America, but requires to be fed 
with great caution, and has frequently caused 
fatal illness. Salt is also said to be detrimental. 

The best grain foods for producing a carcass 
of high quality are undoubtedly wheat middlings 
and bran, barley and peas. Tliey give the best 
results when fed along with skim or separated 
milk, the finest quality of pork being secured 
by means of such coniDinations. 

In conclusion, it mav be remarked that no 
other species of animal has shown so marked 


a response to liberality in feeding and care in 
general treatment as the pig, and hence the 
view, which still prevails in some quarters, that 
pigs can be fed on anything, live and sleep anv- 
where and yet not suffer ill effects, is singularly 
unfortunate, and cannot be too stronglv com- 
bated. fc. c.] 

Fattening of Poultry. — Sea Ducks, 
Fowls, Geese, Feeding and Management of. 

Fatty Daiganeratlon.— The actual sub- 
stitution of fat for other tissues, particularly 
involuntary muscular tissue, as that of the heart, 
is understood by the above, and not the accumu- 
lation of fat within or upon an organ, or the 
infiltration of fat globules between the sarcous 
elements. A fat l^ast is a common example of 
fatty infiltration, and is *fat in the lean’, or 
mottled with infiltrated fat in the meat Fatty 
degeneration often leads to failure of function. 
It 18 not BO common in animals as in man. Ath- 
letes when they go out of training, and race- 
horses and chasers, are similarly liable, [h. l.] 
Faugfh. — Faugh is a term applied, chieffv 
in Scotland, to fallow ground — ground which 
may either be kept bare for a time or may be 
cultivated for the growth of a root or forage 
crop. 



FsreroUet Fowls 


FavaroIlM Fowl.— The FaveroUes is a and has a long, broad body, with breast carried 
fairly laige fowl, oooks often weighing 8 to 8 lb., weU forward, partaking somewhat both of the 
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Bimlmia and Dorking fAitup^ tliongk not oo np- 
mht M the former tSad more eo tlw the latter, 
tne Faverollee fowls are medium in length of 
leg, which are moderately feathered. The neck 
is ^ort and thick, and the head is stout, with 
a single comb. Beneath the head are full beard 
and muf^ Uius following the Houdan, but there 
is DO crest At one time the plumage varied in 
almost every bird, but prolonged selection has 
had the eiTect of reducing this somewhat, and 
the principal colours are salmon, lights and 
blacka Tne first have black breast^ thighs, 
&C., with straw-coloured hackles and fluff, and a 
good deal of brown on the back. The Lights are 
silvery-white with black stripes and points ; and 
the Blacks are self-coloured, or ought to be so. 

As layers the Faverolles are very good indee^ 
producing a deeply tinted egg, rather small in 
size. They are quiet in disposition, and carry 
a good quantity of flesh on the breast, which 
fl^ and the skin are white, as in nearly all the 
French races. The lew and feet are pinky- white. 
They are hardy and fatten well. [e. b.1 

Favus, a disease which affects poultry. 
Poultry, Diseases op. 

FaaI* — P ared sward or turf is known as feal. 
A feal dyke is a dyke composed mainly of turf. 



FMthAr Qtms- — Feather Grass (Siwa 
pimuUa, L.) is a hardy perennial plant with 
coarse herb^ rejected by stock, but cultivated, 
nevertheless, on account of its large handsome 


ears. The shoots grow in a tuft, and when in 
ear reach a h^ht of 4 ft or more. The ear is 
especially striking and ornamental, for each of 
the many component spikelets bears a beard 
(awn) like a stalked feather, about 1 ft long. 
No other mss 1^ a beard like this. 

Feather Grass is easily propagated by division 
— each shoot removed from a tuft is capable of 
producing the plant Seed may idso oe used 
for secunng the first plants. Light sandy soil 
is most suitable. 

When the ears have to be kept in the dry 
state, the crop should be harvested l^fore the 
feathers (i.«. awns) have fully developed, other- 
wise the ears readily allow the ornamental 
feathers to drop off. In order to increase the 
ornamental effect, dyes of various bright colours 
may be applie^ and in this dyed state the ears 
are often sold in the markets. [a. n. m*a.] 

Feathers. See Nitrooenous Oroakio 
Manures. 

February, Oalendar of Farm 
Operations for.— 

1. Southern Britain 

Arable Farm. — Corn Cropn . — Spring wheat, 
beans, black oats, and barley are sown during 
this month. Ploughing for spring crops pro- 
ceeds. Fallow lana should be ploughea to let 
any frost mellow and pulverize jt. 

Forage Crops , — Caboage seed is sown now in 
beds for transplanting out later. 

Roots. — Theoretically, mangolds are at their 
best ripeness now for feeding purtwses. Tlie 
land for the coming crop should lkj in balks 
by this time, if the crop is to be grown on 
balks and not *on the flat’, and the manure 
carted on and covered in by splitting the balks. 

Special Crops . — Hardy early peas can be sown 
now, also gorse or furze for fodder, and canary 
seed. The land is being prepared for parsnips, 
carrots, and sainfoin. 

Grass Lands . — Water meadows which have 
been flooded at intervals should be beginning 
to show signs of growth. Dung can still M 
applied to grass lands. It shoula not be later, 
and ought to have been done earlier. Chain- 
harrowing of pastures and grass lands can be 
started during this month to level the mole- 
hills, tear up moss, &c. 

Meadows intended for hay may be closed 
now, and harrf»wed and roll^ 

ifanurin^.— Farmyard manure can be carted 
on to the root land. 

Gypsum should be applied to such land as 
needs it, in preparation for sainfoin. 

Stock Farm.— /furw#.— The weather becomes 
more open, and the days become longer in Feb- 
ruary, so the amount of the horseir work in- 
creases; consequently their rations should be 
increas^ Mangolds are in good condition for 
feeing now, but should only be fed sparingly. 

Colts that are of age generally get their fljvt 
taste of work in the plough during this month. 

Dairying , — Cows are still housea at night, and 
daring the day also in most districts, utbongh 
it is a good plan to turn them out for a few 
hours £ily. 

They soonld be milking well, and it i»7* 
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better to mU milk or make butter than to make 
cheeee at this period of the jear. Silage ia use- 
ful now, and mauffolde are at their beet. 

The calvea, if heifers, are generally reared 
but are sold if steera They may be kept and 
fattened for veal 

While the cows are housed, it ia a capital plan 
wO ourryoomb them frequently. 

Stor$ Cottk— Fattening of bullocks proceeds, 
and beasts are sold as they become fit for the 
butcher. 

Steer calves can be fed on skim milk and 
meal to fatten for veal. 

Store cattle should be very carefully attended 
to, as there is often a prevalence of very cold 
and bitter winds at this time, also ringworm 
begins to show itself. 

^hup , — The eVe flock occupies attention, as 
lambing is in full swing. The ewes should be 
afTorded protection for lambing in sheds. Those 
animals set aside for fattening are being fed in 
folds or on the pastures with oilcake, hay, and 
roots. They are sold oflf as they become fat and 
ready for the butcher. 

Lambs should be castrated when about twelve 
d^B old, but a fine afternoon should be chosen. 
When the lambs are old enough to feed them- 
selves at all, they can be allowed on to some soft 
crop, such as rape, turnips, or kail. Silage and 
sweaes come in useful for the ewes at this period. 

Ptgt . — Sows which farrow* at the end of the 
month are carefully watched. Store pigs that 
are ready for fattening should be put on to 
richer food. 

Poultry . — Eggs should become more plentiful 
now, and special efibrts should be made to hatch 
out early broods. Incubators should be used if 
setting hens are not available. Guinea-fowls 
are now in season, and are valuable as table 
birds, as *game’ is not obtainable. It is impor- 
tant to see that the cocks are healthy and well 
fed, especially at this season of the year. 

[p. 

2. Northern Britain 

During this month all arrears of lea plough- 
ing should be finished without delay. There is 
usually a good deal of frost in this month, but 
the rainfall is seldom very heavy, aud it occa- 
sionally happens that for a week or two the 
land may be in nice working condition. In early 
districts and on open -bottomed land, when such 
happens, oats may be sown with freedom ; and 
if any wheat is still to sow, it sliould be com- 
mitted to the soil at once. Oats sown at this 
date on free land in good condition almost 
invariably do well, and it seldom happens that 
they are hurt by frost When the weather is 
suitable, the cross ploughing of land for green 
orope should be pushed forward; and if nard 
froBi sets in, dung should be carted out, and 
put in heaps ready to be put in the drill The 
saving effected by having dung near the ends 
of the drills when it is to be so used is very 
great, and, when weather permits, as much of 
It as possible should be moved to this position. 
Where cabbages are grown, either for ooneump- 
tion by lamM or for table use, some planting 
should always be done this month. When Uie 


land is moderately diy^ Ml Hmte la mm eon- 
siderable froet at night ia a good time in whidli 
to do the drilling, aa if the land ie hammped 
during the afternoon when aoftenad by tha ami, 
it rarely freezes sufl^ently hard to stop the 
drill plough next day. If this is attended ta 
it is wonderful how much land may be diilled 
in weather when ordinary ploughing is scaroely 
possible. What has been said with regard to 
cabbages also applies to beans and peas, both 
of which always do best when sown early, and 
neither of which scarcely ever suffer from frost 
in spring. 

In the early potato-growing districts plant- 
ing should begin now, and be carried on auring 
all dry periods, and in the later districts seed 
may be yet put in boxes to save the seed from 
premature sprouting. 

Straw becomes less palatable as spring ap- 
proaches, and a portion of what has hitherto 
been supplied to stock of all kinds should be 
withdrawn, and an equivalent of hay given in 
its place. The houses in which the ciuves are 
to be tied up should be thoroughly cleaned 
out, and everything put in order before they 
begin to come. In dry districts which are early 
and well sheltered, lambs begin to be dropped 
about the end of the month. Where sufficient 
care is devoted to them, and ample provision in 
the shape of sheds exists for tneir protection, 
few classes of stock pay better than early lambs, 
but they sliould never be attempted on heavy 
land, in exposed situations, or where ample 
shelter is not available. In cbeesemaking ais- 
tricts, wliere large numbers of pigs are wanted 
in spring and early summer, the first of the 
sows should begin to farrow about the end of 
this month, so tnat the pigs may be six or eight 
weeks old when cheesemaking begins, [j. s.J 

Fobmary, Oalendar of Qardon 
Operations for.— 

1. Southern Britain 

Work in the garden this month should be 
chiefly the preparation of the ground by digging 
and manuring ; the pruning of fruit trees and 
bushes, if not alreaay done; and preparation 
for sowing for early crops of such vegetables as 
onions, parsnips, carrots, broad beans, brussela 
sprouts, early cabbage, cauliflower, leeks, lettuce, 
parsley, peas, radishes, savoys, and an early va- 
riety of turnip. Potatoes may also be planted 
on a warm, sunny border, wliere, should frost 
occur, they can be protected with a covering 
of litter after the tops are above-ground. A 
snatched crop of earlv potatoes is always worth 
the extra trouble. Planting operations in the 
orchard and fruit garden may be continued if 
from any cause the work could not be performed 
in Octolw, the best month for transplanting 
fruit trees. The stems of established trees 
should be examined, and if they show the 
presence of blight or other disease the^ should 
oe washed with an insecticide ; indeed, it is not 
too soon to roray them as a preventive against 
the attacks or fungoid and insect pests. If straw- 
berries have not oesn attended to, new plan- 
tations may be made. It does not pay to keep 
the plants after the second year’s cropt. 
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Seeds of tender enmielB wliidi require to be 
raised under glass should now be sown. A sow- 
ing of celery may be made at the same time. 
Mulch the larders in the shrubbery and flower 
garden with well-rotted stable manure, putting 
on a layer of about 3 in. Should there be an 
objection to the manure being left eiposed, it 
may be covered with a thin layer of sod, which 
ifi preferable to digging it in, an operation which 
often does harm by mutilation oi the roots of 
the plants in the border. The propagation of 
plants for bedding, such as fuchsias, pelar- 
niums, heliotropes, and lobelia, should now 
proceeded witn, and it is not too early to 
commence repotting such plants as will require 
fresh soil or more root s^ce during the year. 
The laying of new turf, or the dressing of old 
with a mixture of fine soil and guano, may be 
undertaken now. Seeds of such popular green- 
house plants as primulas, cyclamens, gloxinias, 
begonias, torenias, and cockcombs may^ sown, 
transplanting the seedlings as soon as they are 
large enough to be handled. Dahlias, scarlet 
lol)elia8, and tuberous begonias should be started 
in warmth if a stock of young plants is required, 
the young shoots whicli develop being used as 
cuttings, placing them in a warm, close frame to 
root, afterwards haixiening them off. In the forc- 
ing department, rhubarb, seakale, and asparagus 
will require attention. Directions for their 
treatment will be found under their respective 
headings. Vines may be started by keeping the 
house close and moist, and following the airec- 
tions given with regard to the stopping and 
thinning of the shoots. Peaches and nectarines 
under glass also will require attention, disbud- 
ding and stopping the strongest growths in 
order to reduce their vigour and equalize the 
flow of sap. A sharp lookout should be kept 
for insect pests of all kinds, fumigation with 
tol»acco smoke at this time of year preventing 
serious attacks later on. [w. w.] 

2. Northern Britain 

When the weather is favourable, continue to 
push on all heavy work in the way of trenching 
and digging, or alterations of grounds. The 
transplanting of deciduous trees and shrubs, 
whether for ornament or utility, should if pos- 
sible be finished by the end of the month. 

Preparations must now be made towards the 
cropping of the garden for the season. In warm 
ana light soils a sowing of an approved variety 
of early peas, also br^ui beans, parsnips, and 
parsley, may be made when the soil is in a suit- j 
able condition. Early potatoes which have been 
started in boxes may likewise be planted. 

The sprouting and planting ot potatoes for 
an early crop, vmich is now such an important 
feature in farming in certain favoured districts, 
is a veiy old pr^ioe in gardening, though neces- 
sarily in a limited degree. There is no reason 
whatever why it should not be more fully prac- 
tised by those who desire an early supply, as 
most gardens have some sheltered spot suitable 
for the pui-pose. Even for later plantings in 
the garden the sproutinjg of the * sets ’ wOl in 
most cases repay the little extra labour. 

Where means are available, a small sowing of 


canlifloweiv— of the eariy dwsrf type*— brossela 
8|Moiits, and early cabbages should be made in 
boxw or frames for early work. These must 
not be unduly forced, but brought on gradually. 
Sow thinly, and when showing the rough leaf 
prick out carefully in a frame^ or place where 
they can be sheltered from severe weather until 
strong enough for planting out. 

Onions may be treated in the same manner, 
and in gardens where there is some difficulty 
in raising a crop, when sown in the ordinary 
way out-of-doors, this method will be found a 
satisfactory one. Leeks can also be treated in 
a similar manner when required for early use 
or exhibition purposes. 

Plants which have been wintering in frames 
will now require close attention as to ainng 
and shading. After the dull winter months 
I many sorts will be somewhat tender and weak, 

' and as the increasing light and heat induces 
new growth, undue exposure to cold winds or 
strong sunshine is more frequently fatal at this 
time than during any month of the year, hence 
the necessity for extra precautions. While this 
applies generally to all plants, it is especially 
so in the case of calceolarias, pentstemons, antir* 
rhinuras, iiansiea, and cauliflowers. Carnations, 
pinks, and bedding violas are leas susceptible to 
changes, but all require attention against ex- 
tremes. 

Where it is desired to raise pentstemons, 
antirrhinums, pansies, &c., for summer display 
fixim seeds, these should be sown in pans or 
boxes where a frame and hotbed is available. 
If no warm frame or greenhouse is available, 
defer the sowing of these until later. 

Tomatoes sown early in January will now lie 
ready for pricking off into small pots. Use a 
fine light mixture of leaf mould, loam, and sand, 
and keep them gi-owing in a light airy position 
at an average temperature of 60 degrees. Keep 
up a supply of rhubarb in the forcing house as 
necessity demands. Where peaches are culti- 
vated under glass, in ordinary conditions the 
buds will be swelling fast, therefore the work 
of pruning, cleaning, and training, if not already 
accomplisned, must be seen to witliout delay. 
Thin out all worn-out and weak aluKits. Un- 
less where more young wood is required to re- 
furnish bare spaces in the trees, do not shorten 
the fruit-bearing shoots. A void the common evil 
of overcrowding. A fair distance to train th^ 
young shoots is 4 in. apart; that should be 
the minimum. See that the borders are well 
watered, as there is nothing more fatal to suc- 
cess in the cultivation of stone fruits than dnr- 
ness at the root or in the atmosphere during the 
growing season. It is assumed that the trees 
are not being unnaturally forced, therefore keep- 
the bouse fresh and airy. As the trees come 
into bloom, care must be taken to avoid chilling* 
draughts ; but do not keep the atmosphere close 
and stufly, admit fresh air freely in mild weather, 
and keep a little on at all times. 

In regard to vines, as the buds begin to swell 
syringe with soft water twice a day, and keep 
tne house slightly wanner. [j. wii.] 

AiHf FdrtilHl|f«*-lt Is umud 
to apply these twoienns to two distinct qualitiesL 
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By lertiUty U meant tBe degree of produrtiv^ 


ne»,X q?uait;7f prSdneing a larg^ or a am^l 
number of offspring. Thus -we wy that the 
mbbit haa a much greater fertility than the 
Jjorae. By fecundity is meant the demonstrated 
capability of bearing offspring. It is the oppo- 
site of sterility. * Fertility^ Matthews Duncan 
wrote, * implies fecundity, and also introduces 
the idea of number of progeny; while fecundity 
simply indicates the quality without any super- 
added notion of quantity.* Professor P. G. Tait 
defined the terms as follows: * By fecundity at a 
given age, we mean the probability that, during 
the lapse of one year of married life at that age, 
pregnancy producing a living child will ensue.’ 

fertility at any age we mean the number of 
children which a married woman of that age is 
likely to have during the rest of her life, or some 
numerical multiple of it.’ Less strictly, when 
we say that Breed A has a greater fecundity 
than Breed B, we mean that the proportional 
number of impregnated females that Dear off- 
spring (that are not sterile) is greater in A than 
in B. From a hundred mares that have been 
served a certain number of foals are possible^ and 
the number would indicate the gross theoretical 
fertility in the time; but the ratio of the num- 
ber of actual foals to this possible total would 
indicate the degree of fecundity. A flock of 
goats yielded 31 per cent of kids one year, and 
166 per cent anotlier year — a striking difl^erence 
in fecunditv, but not necessarily in fertility. It 
is also useful to distinguish between gross fer- 
tility and net fertility, the former taking ac- 
count of every birth, the latter of those offspring 
that are viable and survive. 

General Biological Aspect.— Before we con- 
sider fertility in relation to farm animals, we 
may point out that the quality is variable for 
any species, that the degree of it is transmissible, 
that it is correlated with other characters, such 
as general constitutional vigour, and that it is 
of great importance in the struggle for existence. 
How fertile a type may be depends in part upon 
the nature of its reproductive arrangements; 
thus a mammal that carries its young in the 
uterus before birth and suckles them after birth 
cannot by any amount of variation and selection 
produce thousands of offspring in a season; a 
oird with large eggs, laden with immense reserves 
of yolk and enclos^ in hard shells, cannot be 
the mother of millions as a codfish might be. 
Where the reproduction is relatively inexpensive, 
e.p. in being oviparous not viviparouSf it is likely 
to be more prolific. The coafish is said to be 
capable of producing nine millions of eggs in a 
year, and the conger eel fifteen millions, and even 
if these figures require pruning (they certainly 
require revision) there is no doubt as to the 
numbers being enormously greater than any- 
one can clearly imitf ine. They stand in sharp 
contrast to a case like that of the fulmar petrel 
of the mid- Pacific, which lays but one egg yearly. 
Yet the fulmar petrel is very succ^sful and 
abundant within the region it frequents, and 
we are thus led to the Darwinian condusion that 
the rate of reproduction has been regulated in 
the course of many generations in raation to 
the chances of dei^. It need hardly be said 


that the regulation can only work within the 
limits of the variations supplied to it, and that 
for lack of adequate fertility many s|^es have 
become extinct 

The most elaborate discussion of fertility is 
that given bv Herbert Spencer in bk Piinciplea 
of Biology, but some of his deductions require 
to be rigorously tested by statistics and experi- 
ment A very effective and well-substantiated 
part of the argument is that which shows the 
coincidence between high nutrition and a high 
degree of fertility, ana here the author gave 
a wealth of evidence. Justly, as it seems to 
us, he pointed out in this connection that the 
enormous fertility of animal parasites, which 
combine superabundant nutrition with greatly 
diminished expenditure, is the necessary corre- 
lative of such a state of nutrition and expendi- 
ture, and not merely an acquired adaptation to 
their peculiar difficulties of survival. The most 
important general conclusion was expressed in 
the formula — Individuation and Genesis vary 
inversely. That is to say, the more highly evolved 
organisms tend to be less fertile, advancing 
evolution must be accompanied by declining 
fertility. 

Comparative Fertility of Various TrPEa 
— The elephant is a well-known instance of a 
low degree of fertility; it is said to take at least 
twenty-four years to become mature, it carries 
its young for twenty months, and it brings forth 
one at a time. It is said to go on breeding at 
intervals till it is ninety — it may be more than 
a centenarian — and yet after all it produces only 
six offspring. The norse takes about four years 
to become mature, it carries its young for eleven 
months, it usually brings forth only one at a 
time. Similarly, such diverse types as man, 
monkeys, bats, whales, cattle, usually bear one 
offspring at a time, and after a prolonged gesta- 
tion. But when we pass to mammals of a Tower 
degree we find a great contrast ‘ U nder favour- 
able conditions the mouse, rat, rabbit, and 

f uinea pig are practically always with young, 
n all 01 these a new copulation and fertilization, 
t.e. a new gestation, follows at once, with only 
a very slight interval, upon the birth. All of 
these forms, as a rule, and under proper con- 
ditions, are ready for a new pregnancy within 
at most a few hours after the cessation of the 
old one. An experienced rabbit - breeder in- 
formed me that a doe -rabbit may sometimes 
bear as many as eleven litters in a year’ (Dr. 
John Beard, Span of Gestation, 1897). A young 
rabbit may have young when it is six to eight 
months old; it brings forth five to eight at a 
time ; it often has six litters in a year ; a pair 
might be the ancestors of twenty millions in 
five years. 

It is not merely the frequent succession of 
pregnancies, but the number of offspring at each 
birtn, that makes the fertility of these lower 
mammals so great The rabbit often has five to 
eight young, the pig may have eight to fourteen, 
and tlwt not indicate the gross fertility, 
fourteen embryos having been found at one time 
in the rabbit’s uterus, and as many as twenty in 
the pig. The largest known number is in the 
opomm (Didelphys), in which Selenka counted 
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twentj-MTML Aa tiiera are nefver more tban 
fifteen teata in the opoaaum and aixteen in the 
pig. it is evident that even if the twenty-aeven 
and twenty embnroe had survived to the birth 
period the^ could not have been suckled, since 
each suckling has a teat to itself. 

Different Degrees of Fscunditt. — It is 
difiScult to arrive at satisfactory conclusions as 
to comparative fecundity. In regard to wild 
animals statistics are lacking, and m regard to 
most domesticated animals there are so many 
conditions, many of them very artificial, to l>e 
taken account of, that the results of statistics 
require to be treated very cautiously. The 
temporary sterility of a female may lead the 
owner never to try her again; apparent infe- 
cundity may be due to quite artificial peculiari- 
ties, and may disappear when the animal changes 
hands; some of tne statistics count only %e 
viable offspring, others count in the abortions 
as well, and so on. We quote a few statistics 
from Cornevin’s well-known Traits de Zootechnie 
g6n6rale (Paris, 1 891 ). From an average h undred 
mares in central Europe, fifty-one to fifty-two 
foals may be expected; the Herd Book of the 
Experimental Farm at Lyon showed for a period 
of eight years an average of seventy-five calves 
from one hundred cows; for sheep tne degree of 
fecundity is higher still, and 82 per cent seems 
not uncommon. In contrast to such a high figure 
as 82 per cent, we have to recall a case like that 
of the elephant, which does not breed in cap- 
tivity, thus adding infecundity to its naturally 
low degree of fertility. 

Fertility as a Heritable Character.— 
When we compare the productivity of tame 
rabbits and wild lubbits, of pig and boar, of the 
dog and wolf, and so on, we are led to the con- 
clusion tliat certain domesticated fonus are much 
more prolific than their wild relatives. This is 
notably the case with ducks and poultry. It 
may be due in part to the direct influence of the 
abundant nutntion secured in the domestic en- 
vironment ; it is in some cases due to the con- 
tinued selection of the more fertile. To take a 
contrasted pair of cases, the half -domesticated 
ferret is said to be much more prolific than the 
polecat, of which it is simply an albino variety, 
and this is probably a direct result of the arti- 
ficial conditions ; on the other hand, it is quite 
certain that the fertility of pigs, which is very 
great to start with in the wild state, has been 
increased during domestication by selecting the 
more fertile for breeding from. It is certain 
that it can be increased still more by the same 
method. Thus Messrs. Pommel and Philipps 
have shown in regard to Poland China ho^: 
(1) that there has mn an increase of 48 per cent 
in the size of the litter in the twenty years 
between 1882 and 1902, and (2^ that the size of 
the litter is a character definitely transmitted 
from mother to daughter. *lt would app^r 
proved that, by judicious selection for breeding 
purpoees of sows from large litters, the average 
xor the breed may be incr^med.’ 

Bnfibn pointed out that domestic animals 
bre^ oftener and produce more young than 
thw wild relatives, and that they sometimes 
breed earlier. Darwin was also emphatic in | 


S ointing out that increased fertility has followed 
omeetication. * With hardly an exception, otiv 
domesticated animals, which have long been 
I habituated to a regular and copious supply of 
food, without the labour of searching for it, are 
more fertile than coii'osponding wiki animals,* 
. . . ‘The wild sow is remarki^ly prolific, for 
she often bree(k twice in the year, and produces 
from four to eight, and sometimes even twelve 

a at a birth; but the domestic sow regularly 
twice a year, and would breed oftener & 
permitted; and a sow that produces less than 
eight at a birth is worth little, and the sooner 
she is fattened for the butcher the better.’ . . . 
‘ Birds offer still better evidence of increased fer- 
tility from domestication: the hen of the wild 
GdUus hankiva lays from six to ten eggs, a num- 
ber which would be thought nothing of with 
the domestic hen. The wild duck lays from 
five to ten eggs; the tame one in the couise of 
the year from eighty to one hundred’ (Animals 
and Plants under Domestication, vol. ii, p. 111). 
Of much importance is Darwin’s conclusion: 
‘ In some cases, as with the pig, rabbit. &c., and 
with those plants that are v^u^ for their seed, 
the direct selection of the more fei*tile indi- 
viduals has probably much increased their fer- 
tility; and in all cases this may have occurred 
indirectly, from the better chance of the more 
numerous offspring produced by the more fertile 
individuals having survived. But with cats, 
ferrets, and dogs, and with plants like carroty 
cabbages, and asparagus, which are not valuea 
for their prolificacy, selection can have played 
only a suoordinate part; and their increased 
fertility must be attributed to the more favour- 
able conditions of life under which they have 
long existed.* 

Very important work has been done by Pro- 
fessor Karl Pearson and other's who have investi- 
gated heredity by statistical methods. Thus, tak- 
ing the subtle quality of fecundity in thorough- 
bred racehorses, Pearson and Bramley - Moore 
have shown that it is inherited between dam 
and daughter, and also through the male side. 
It has also been shown {e.g. as regards man) that 
fertility is a heritable quality. In other words, 
exact proof has been given of what might have 
been inferred on presumptive evidence from 
cases, like those of poultry, where domesticated 
forms have attained to a leniarkable degree of 
fertility. Many breeders liave noticed the heri- 
tability of a tendency to bear twins, and this 
would probably be even more obvious than it is 
if it were not for the prejudice that many have 
i^inst breeding from twins, which are some- 
tunes, because they are twins, below the average 
in vigour. In tnis connection we may recall 
the fact that the various domesticated animals 
which are normally uniparous differ gimtljr in 
their tendency to oroduce twins. A twin birth 
may be expected for mares about once in a thou- 
sand births, in cattle about once in eighty births. 

Inheritance of Fertility in Sheep.— As a 
special case of the inheritance of fertility, we 
may note that twins in sheep are said to be 
more prolific than those bom singly. Coraevin 
quotes Bemardin’s observations extending over 
seven years, that ewes which were the twin- 
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Bisten of malw compared with the general herd 
al Bambouillet as follows: Number impre^ate^ 
87 per cent, as against 63*1; number wi^ twin 
gestations, 12 per cent, as against 10*7; number 
of lambs resulting, 98 per cent, as against 92, — 
an interesting comparison, which should be ex- 
tended, with every precaution to secure accuracy. 
I)r. Marshall notes that the progeny of a very 
fertile Border lieicester ewe (which consistently 
bore twins or triplets, and on two occasions four) 
always produced either twins or triplets. It is 
often the case that twins are inferior in develop- 
ment through lack of sufficient nourishment. 
They are therefore often neglected for purposes 
of tuppinff— which means, other things being 
e(|ual, ne^ecting the more prolific. By breed- 
ing from twin-bred rams and ewes for some 
ears, Mr. H. C. Stephens of Cholderton, Salis- 
ury, has attained in a flock of Hampshire Down 
sjieep the remarkable lambing record of 200 
lambs per 100 ewes. As he says, ‘ The mistaken 
practice of neglecting twin-bred rams greatly 
reduces natural fertility’. 

Conditions ArracriNO Fertility and Fe- 
cundity. — It may be safely said that feeding 
often affects fertility and sometimes affects 
fecundity, but it is a regrettable fact that com- 
paratively few exact experiments have been 
made on the subject. In the beehive, unfer- 
tilized eggs develop into drones, and fertilized 
eggs dovoTop into workers or qneens, the deter- 
mining factor in the last case — decisive between 
non-fecundity and great fertility— is the quan- 
tity and quality of the food. Within the first 
eight days of larval life, the addition of a little 
fcK)d (particularly, it appears, if the fatty con- 
stituents are increased) will determine the strik- 
ing structural and functional differences Imtween 
worker and queen. Up to a certain point, the 
nurse bees can determine the future destiny of 
their charge by changing the diet, and this in 
some cases is certainly done, for a worker gi’ub 
may be reared into a queen bee. This case may 
seem remote from the poultry yai’d or the breed- 
ing pen, but it is a case that has been carefully 
studied, and it illusti'ates the influence of nutri- 
tion on fecundity. 

The number of lambs in a season is said to be 
correlated with the nutritive conditions ; when 
these are good there are more lambs. Tliere are 
more twins and fewer failures. Cornevin states 
that he took two similar lots of guinea pigs and 
kept them under similar conditions, except that 
the one lot was fed with abundant green food, 
whereas the others got a sparse supply of crumbs 
and maize, with the result that the nrst lot had 
more than twice as many offspring as the second. 
In regard to the fecundity of stallions, the same 
authority states that an abundant simply of 
green food has a very beneficial effect. It must, 
of course, be noted that a mere increase in the 
quantity of food may be of little moment; in- 
stead of improving either fertility or fecundity, 
it may produce fat and nothing mom The 
Quality of the food counts for something and 
tnere may be too much of a good thing. ‘Every 
year’, Cornevin says, ‘ we have before us at the 
•hows, specimens of the finest breeds of sheep 
and pigs, which, though ideals of good builo, 


aasimilative power, and flattening capacity, are 
— sterile.’ 

Apart from ‘flushing^ which means extra 
feeding about the tupping time, there are data 
going to show that tne degree of fertility may 
oe raised by generous diet. Thus in a flock of 
Blackfaces, a Dreed in which the degree of fer- 
tility is usually relatively low, tlie percenta^ 
of lambs per ewes was raised to 180 when ‘ the 
ewes were fed upon good grass, hay, and stubble, 
from tupping time until the beginning of the 
new year. Tney were then supplied witn clover 
hay and turnips, followed by swedes at the 
approach of the lambing time.’ 

Influence of ‘Flushing’ on Sheep.— In re- 
gard to sheep, it seems certain that some sort of 
‘flushing’, or extra feeding immediately preced- 
ing and during tupping, is likely to result in an 
increase of fertility at lambing. Dr. F. H. A. 
Marshall gives an account of three cases in 
which the percentages of lambs were 191*6, 
193*75, and 196. In the second of these cases 
(which is most convenient quoted) the ewes, 
which were half-bred ( Cheviot -il^rder Lei- 
cester), ‘ were given Bombay cake, bruised bar- 
ley, a little linseed cake, as well as turnips and 
cabbages, during tupping time. Previous to tup- 
ping, they were fed only upon grass. Some tur- 
nips were allowed throughout pregnancy. The 
rams (which were Border Leicester and Oxford 
Down) were treated in the same way as the 
owes. Triplets were produced by 13*6 per cent 
of the ewes. None aborted or were barren. 
The ewes were all throe-shear.’ 

In another striking instance the percentage 
of lambs ])er ewes was 198. ‘Tlie flock was fed 
upon a full supply of turnips for three weeks 
before tupping and a montii during tupping, 
and upon a smaller supply of turnips on grass 
fields until one month liefore lambing. After 
lambing the sheep were fed upon cut hay, dried 
grains, oats, and turnips. Fourteen per cent of 
the ewes had triplets. The percentage of barren 
ewes was 1*75. Wo ewes aborted. The ages of 
the ewes are not recorded.’ 

There are facts which suggest that ‘flushing* 
may be overdone, that an abrupt transition fi*om 
‘ flushing’ to a bare sustenance diet may be very 
prejudicial, especially in the succeeding season, 
ana that if the custom of ‘flushing’ is begun it 
may have to be gone on with; but the general 
result of Dr. Marshall’s careful enquiry is that 
extra feeding at about tupping time increases 
the crop of lambs and also improves the fecun- 
dity. It is interesting to enquire further how 
these results are brought about, and we venture 
to quote once more from Dr. MarshaH’s paper — 
one of the few mentifi/: documents dealinyg with 
this very important subject He says: ‘There is 
abundant evidence that flushing hastens forward 
the tupping dma. It has been recently shown 
that ‘ neat ’ in animals is probably brought about 
through the action of an internal secretion elabo- 
rated Dy the ovaries. It would appear, there- 
fore, that the artificial feeding exercises a stimu- 
lating influence over the secreto^ activity of the 
ovan^ while at the same time causing the 
Graafian follicles (or ovarian vesicles which con- 
tain the ova) to readi maturity more rapidly. 
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and a krger nninber to diadbarj^o daring tibe 
oarjy ^heat’ perioda of the topping aeaaon.* 

Trie fertiiitj of a flock may oe afl^ted not 
only by feeding but by other environmental 
influencea, such as weather. Bad weather dur- 
ing the tupping may bring the percentage of 
tmns below the average; bad weather during 
pregnancy may increase the number of abor- 
tions; and the storms of one season may influ- 
ence the births of the next Some facts are 
available which suggest that transportation to 
a diflerent climate may affect the fertility, but 
climate includes a complex of factors which 
require to be analysed out. The peacock is 
remarkable as an example of a domesticated 
bird which, in spite of abundant feeding, is less 
fertile in Britain than in its native country — 
India. It has also been observed that a change 
to a new climate may greatly prejudice fecun- 
dity, both as to susceptibility to impregiiation 
ana as to capacity for normal gestation. In this 
connection the arts, on Abortion and Accli- 
matization should be consulted. Another factor, 
which may influence both fecundity and fertility, 
is close inbreeding, which may l»e pr^udicial, 
whether directly or indirectly it is dimeult to 
say. See Brekdino. 

Age in Relation to Fertility and Fecun- 
dity. — Another factor which affects both fertility 
and fecundity is age. For the young mare, the 
young donkey, the young Durham heifer, the 
young HOW, and so on, it has often been remarked 
that the first servings are apt to have no result. 
In other words, the fecunaity increases up to 
a certain age, and then decreases again. But 
the same is sometimes demonstrable in regard 
to fertility, the size of the sow^s litter is usually 
below the average the first time. Tlie roedeer 
(Capmdus oaprea) usually produces two fawns 
at a birth, but not the firet time. In a flock of 
sheep all lambing for the first time, there are 
likely to l>€ far fewer twins than in a flock whose 
members have lanibed before. Statistics quoted 
by Cornevin in reference to more than 10,000 
mares show that fecundity increases up to twelve 
years and then decreases rapidly. Out of a thou- 
sand mares twenty years old, 226 were fecund; 
out of a thousand, twenty-five years old, 22 were 
fecund. Cornevin also gives statistics for sheep, 
which indicate that the fecundity increases up 
to four years of age and then decreases. In 
regard to man, the important law has been 
dtSuced from statistics tnat * fecundity at vari- 
ous ages is proportional to the number of years 
a woman’s age is under fifty’, or, more strictly, 
‘the average number of children per annum 
born to a mass of women of any one age is 
proportional to the difference between that age 
and fifty’. 

Time or Servino.—A subtle factor in fertility 
seems to be the time of impregnation. The 
reproductive organs have their rhythms or tides, 
atm it is well known that if the tide be lost, the 
serving may be futile. More than that, however, 
the number of offspring (in cases where there 
are often several) is affected by the time of 
serving. Thus ewes served near the oommence- 
ment of the tapping season have usually more 
lambs than those which are served at the end 


of tupping, "nie practical corollary (if many 
lambs are desired) is to get the ewes tupped 
early. 

In oonclusion, we would emphatically point 
out that relatively little is securely known in 
regard to fertility and fecundity in ^rm ani- 
mala Every year many experiments are made 
which should throw light U|wn the difficult pix>- 
blem of the factors determining the two qualities 
of fertility and fecundity. Some of these experi- 
ments are at random, others are very deliberate; 
in both cases it is very desimble that the condi- 
tions and results should be recorded with scru- 
pulous accuracy and in as objective a fashion 
as possible, that is, without any mingling of 
observation and inference. [j. a. t.] 

FmcI. — T hough synonymous with the word 
‘ ration ’, the term * feed ’ is more commonly ap- 
plied to the quantity of outs or grain given to 
animals — eRj)ecially to horses- at one time. A 
feed of com weighs about 4^ lb. 

PMEllns of Animals. — See Cattle, 
Feeding and Management of; Stork Cattle; 
Cows, Feeding and Management of Dairy; 
Fattening or Farm Animals; Horses, Poul- 
try, and Sheep, Feeding and Management 

OP, &c. 

Foodlnffstufflih Olasolficatlon oC— 

The principal constituents of value in feeding* 
stuffs are: (1) The fats or oils; (2) the nitri>- 
genous matters, consisting mainly of the albu- 
minoids, with a certain amount of amides, 

I (3) the c4irl>ohydrate8, conijuising principally 
I starch, sugar, and cellulose, together with gum, 
j mucilage, jiectin, vegetable acius, Ac.; (4) mine- 
ral matters or ash constituents, of which phos- 
phoric acid, lime, and potash are the princijuil 
' ones of value. 

I Feedingstuffs may lie divided into classes in 
I three different ways : — 

j I. According to the liotanical nature of the 
I materials from which they are derived— for in- 
j stance, whether these lie oilseeds, leguminous 
I cr<™, cereals, or root crops. 

IL According to the purposes for which they 
j are generally used — e.g. as concentmted focKW 
(cakes), as meals (cereal grains), as dry bulky 
foods (straw and hay), or as succulent green 
foods (roots, cablxigc, grass, Ac.). 

III. According to the constituents which they 
contain in greatest prominence— e., (7. oil, albu- 
minous matters, starch, sugar, fibre (cellulose), 
Ac. 

These divisions are by no means absolute 
ones, but frequently run one into the other, 
and it is but seldom that a feedingstuff can lie 
considered as belonging to one class only. 

Under feedingstuflTs obtained from oilseeds 
may be grouped cotton cake (decorticated and 
undeoorticated), linseed cake, rape cake, palm- 
nut cake, cocoanut cake, and earthnut cake, with 
sundry others of only occasional occurrence, such 
as sunflower cake, nigerseed cake, Ac. 

Leguminous feedingstuffo would include beans, 
peas, lentils, malt, aned grains, and possibly 
oran, also lucerne nay, sainfoin hay, and clover 
hay. Cereals would comprise wheat, bariey, oats, 
rye, rice, and maize, witn their diflerent straws; 
also grass and meadow hay. Under root crops 
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would come turnipe, swedes, mangels, beet, kohl* 
rabi, potatoes, carrots, &c. 

If divided according to the puiposes they 
serve generally, among concentrated fWls would 
be the whole class known as oilcakes or feeding 
cakes, including the various compound feeding 
cakes; also nitrogenous foods like beans, peas, 
lentils, dried grains, and nuilt. 

Under meals would come wheat, barley, oats, 
rice, and maize, together with different mill- 
ing products of wheat, such as bran, pollards, 
sharps, &c. 

Bulky dry foods would comprise the different 
kinds of hav and straw ; while succulent green 
foods would include all classes of root crops, 
grass, mustard, rape, tares (vetchesV cabbage, &c. 

The third method of division, that according 
to the constituents found present in greatest 
rominence, is the one that can be best mllowed 
ere in further detail. 

1. Foodi valuable for the oil they cotUain . — Of 
these there are cotton cake (the decoiticated 
containing 8 to 10 per cent of oil, and the unde- 
corticated 6 per cent), linseed cake (9 to 13 per 
cent), rape cake (9 to 10 per cent\ earthnut 
cake ^8 per cent), palmnut cake and cocoanut 
cake (10 to 11 per cent). Besides these, there 
come on the market from time to time cakes 
which are the residue left after expressing the 
oil from many other oilseeds, such as niger- 
seed, til or sesamum, sunflower, &c. 

Oils have, however, very different feeding 
values, and it is a great mistake to class them 
all together. There are foods, for instance, like 
rice meal, which may contain up to 13 per cent 
of oil, but which are rightly not classea among 
foods valuable for their oil, the oil having, as 
in the case of rice or maize, but little feeding 
value. Very different is the case with linseed 
oil, the value of which, as shown in a linseed 
cake rich in oil as compared with one compara- 
tively low in oil, is well recognized. In con- 
sidering compound feeding cakes, therefore, it 
is more material to know what the oil is derived 
from than the actual percentage that is present 

2. Foods valuable for the ou and alhumimm 
matters they corUai}i,--T\\Q large class of oilcakes 
just mentioned would come under this head, 
for, though chiefly valued for their oil, they 
frequently contain albuminoids in high amount 
The greater extent to which the oil is expressed 
the higher will necessarily be the albuminoids ; 
accordingly a hard-pressed linseed cake, such as 
are many of the American ones, will be propor- 
tionately richer in albuminoids. Linseed cake 
will contain from 26 to 30 per cent of albu- 
minoids, undecorticated cotton cake (Egyptian 
seed) from 21 to 24 per cent, undecorticated 
cotton cake (Bombay seed) 18 to 19 per cent, 
while decorticated cotton cake and earthnut 
cake are the richest of all foods in this respect, 
and will contain from 40 to 45 per cent of albu- 
minoids. The tendency of late with decorti- 
cated cotton cake has been to get it low^r in 
oil and higher in albuminoids than was formerly 
the case. Palmnut cake and cocoanut cake are 
not so nitrogenous, having only about 16 to 
20 per cent of albuminoids, whilst rape cake 
will have from 28 to 30 per cent Oompound 


feeding cakes may also come under this head- 
ing, according to their composition and the 
nature of the materials from which their con- 
stituents are derived. 

3. Foods valudbiU for the albuminoids and the 
oa/rbohydrates they contain, — Prominent under 
this heading come beans and peas, also the less 
generally used lentila Malt, dried grains, and, 
to some extent, bran, may also be included. 
Beans and peas are typical of this class, and 
they will contain from 20 to 24 per cent of 
albuminoids, with from 60 to 66 per cent of 
digestible carbohydrates, mainly starchy bodies. 
Malt sproutings or ^culms’ are more highly 
nitrogenous tlian malt itself, and may have 20 
to 22 per cent of albuminoids, with 46 per cent 
or so of starchy bodies, malt itself containing 
less nitrogen and more starch. Dried grains 
contain al^ut 20 per cent of albuminoids. Bran 
has from 12 to 16 per cent of albuminoids, with 
65 to 60 per cent of starchy bodies. 

4. Foods valuable only for the soluble carbo- 
hydrates they contain. — l^is class includes mate- 
rials used for sweetening purposes, such as sugar 
and molasses, and with these may be put locust 
beans, which contain al>out 60 per cent of cane 
sugar. 

6. Foods valuable mainly for the starchy 
bodies they contain. — Under this head come 
the various cereal grains— wheat, barley, oats, 
rye, maize, rice, these containing from ^ per 
cent (rice) to 70 per cent (maize) of starchy 
bodies. The offals of wheat (sharps, pollards, 
middlings, &c.) might also be reckoned as com- 
ing in this class, though they are somewhat more 
nitrogenous than wheat itself. All the above 
are used principally for mixing with the more 
concentrated foods of Classes 1 and 2, and for 
thus providing a suitable mixed diet containing 
oil, albuminoids, and starchy matters. They 
comprise mainly the food grains grown on the 
farm, and thus available for home consumption. 
Maize and rice, however, are imported and pur- 
chased starchy foods. 

Of different nature, but coming within the 
same category, are the root crops of the farm 
— turnip^ swedes, mangels, beet^ potatoes, and 
kohl-rabL They are useful alike for the sugar 
and easily digest^ carbohydrates which they con- 
tain and for their succulent properties, as well 
as because of the small amount of indigestible 
fibre in them. In turnips and swedes the sugar 
is mainly present as glucose or grape sugar (5 to 
7 per cent), in mangels and £^t it is princi- 
pally cane sugar (8 to 10 per cent). Potatoes 
are mainly starch-containing, so far as the solid 
matters in them are concerned. 

6. Foods valuable mainly for their fibre . — The 
list of these comprises the different classes of 
hay and the cereal straws already noted. 

7. Foods valuable mainly for their succulent 
propes'ties , — This class includes grass (greenX 
sila^ green crops such as mustara, rap^ tares 
(ve^eeX trifolium (gi'een), clover (green), cab- 
bage, kale, prickly comfrey. Also under it must 
be r^oned the root crops noted under Class 5, 
and wet brewers* grains, which are used princi- 
pally as a succulent food for milking cows. 
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P— ciin ssUi W ^ Valuation of.— While 
the valuation of manoree is a comparatively 
aimple matter, depending mainly on tne respec- 
tive percentage in which the several recognized 
fertilizing constituents (the nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, ana potash) are present, and on the cur- 
rent market prices of the same, the valuation 
of feedingstuffs is a matter that presents many 
difficulties. It is known fairljjr well which are 
the constituents that determine the value of 
feeding materials, and also what are, generally 
speaking, the functions which these fulfil, but 
with rare exceptions does it happen that a feed- 
ing material is comprised of one such constitu- 
ent only. A linseed cake, for example, is not 
valuable merely for the linseed oil it contains, 
but it has also albuminous matters in large 
amount, and many valuable carbohydrates, as 
well as mineral matter not without importance. 
It is not possible, therefore, to take out, as it 
were, one single constituent, such as the oil, for 
example, and to consider the food fi*om the point 
of view of that one constituent alone. Further, 
the relation which one constituent will bear to 
another has to be taken into account, and even 
more complicated does the question become when 
one has to consider the effect of one food when 
used in conjunction with another, possibly of a 
similar, possibly of a very dissimilar, kind. Still 
further, the proportions in which these different 
foods are usm, the way in which they a!*e sup- 
plied, the class and age of stock to which they 
are given, introduce factors which have a close 
bearing upon the economical utilization of the 
foods and of their constituents, and hence upon 
their actual value. 

A further difficulty is that there is no ‘ market 
price ’ for the different constituents of feeding- 
stuffs — the oil, the albuminoids, the starch, &c. 
— as is the case with nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
&c., in manurial materials. The price of feed- 
ingstuffs is entirely regulated by a quite differ- 
ent set of conditions to those which prevail in 
the ‘ fertilizer market ’. To a great extent the 
purchased foods of the farm come from foreign 
countries, and the regulation of the prices oe- 
pends much upon demand and supply for pur- 
poses other than those of the feeding of stock. 
Many purchased feeding materials, such as lin- 
seed cake, cotton cake, &c., are only in a secon- 
dary sense of importance, so far as the producer 
is concerned; for when oilseeds like linseed, 
cotton, rape, &c. are crushed, the main con- 
sideration to the crusher is the oil^ while the 
cake is merely the residue or refum product, 
and, within limits, the more the oil can be ex- 
pressed, the better for the crusher and the 
worse for the feeder of stock. 

There are yet other points which present 
great difficulties in the fixing of the value of 
feeding materials according to their valuable 
constituents. Very little, to tell the truth, is 
known about the relative feeding values of any 
one constituent, be it oil, or albuminoid, or 
stan^ as presented in the different forms of 
feeding materials. But it is clearly recognized 
that though an analysis may show two mate- 
rials to have the same percentage of the chemi- 
cal oonstitnent known as * fat * or * oil this has 


a very different value when presented in the 
one food than in the other. A high-tiuality 
linseed cake may contain 13 per cent of oil, and 
a deliveiy of rice meal may also contain 13 per 
cent of oil; but every practical feeder will know, 
and every agricultural chemist will acknow- 
ledge, that the oils in these two materials have 
very different feeding values, the linseed cake 
being highly esteemed because of its richness 
in oil, while the oil in the rice meal is reckoned 
as of but little account. Clearly, oils have very 
different feeding values, as they have also very 
different commercial valuea The same holchi 
good tx) a considerable extent also with the 
albuminoids, more especially when, as is often 
done, these are calculated from the amount of 
nitrogen present, and not accoiding to the actual 
albuminoids pi'esent. No one would suggest, 
for instance, that the nitrogen in a material 
like peat moss possessed ecjual value to that in 
a truly albuminous material like decorticated 
cotton cake or bean meal. Similarly is it with 
the various carbohydrate bodies pi’esent in feed- 
ing materials. About these ana their different 
feeding values comparatively little is known, 
but it is evident tnat much must turn upon 
their relative digestibility, and upon the power 
which different classes of stock possess or util- 
izing them. Cellulose, though it may be set 
out in the details of an analysis, is not of the 
same nature nor in the same physical condition 
in all feedingstuffs alike, and so is it with many 
other of the vaiious bodies grouped t<»gether 
generally under the name of * carbohydrates \ 
Even sugar and starch are not alike. Once 
moi’e, the mechanical condition in which differ- 
ent foods are presented for the use of stock 
must exercise a consideiuble infiuence upon 
their profitable utilization, and, in addition, 
there are the differences of digestibility intrin- 
sic to the nature of the foods themselves. 

Such consideiutions as the foregoing make 
the valuation of feedingstuffs a matter of great 
complexity, and indeed, in the opinion of the 
writer, one of impossibility with our present 
very limited knowledge of the influence of foods 
in the feeding of stock for various purposes, 
and of the influence of one food upon another. 
So long, however, as only foods of closely similar 
composition and nature are compared with one 
another, it may be possible to approximately 
arrive at an estimate of their respective values 
based upon the percentages of oil, albuminoids, 
carbohydrates, 4c., whicli they contain. This 
has been attempted in the plan known as that 
of ascertaining the *f(X)d units ' contained. This 
is based upon certain facts derived from feeding 
experiments, and according to which oil and 
albuminoids are assumed to have about equal 
value, and to have, each of them, a feeding value 
two-and-a-half times as great as that of the carbo- 
hydrates. The roethoa of calculating the * food 
units' is accordingly to multiply the oil and 
albuminoids by 2^ and to ada the results to 
the carbohydrate the total thus obtained giv- 
ing the 'fo^ units* contained. Upon this bMia 
tables have been prepared giving the calculated 
* food units ’ for tne different feeding materials 
in common use. 
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After what has been alread^r said, it is need- 
lees U) point out the many objections to which 
euch a table lays itself open, or to indicate the 
many inconsistencies which it would exhibit. 
But it will suffice to say that so long as the 
comparison be made between foods of similar 
composition and nature, such a table may supply, 
within limits, a fair base of oomparison, ana 
give guidance as to the respective feeding T^ues 
of the foods; but that with foods of (Efferent 
composition and differing materially in nature 
the comparison fails. Still later, attempts have 
been made to combine with the above the con- 
sideration of the relative digestibility of foods, 
as derived from the results of other feeding ex- 
periments, and to modify the * food units ’ in the 
tight of this, thus obtaining the total of *food 
units digested *. , This is in the right direction, 
though still open to the objection that it only 
holds good when foods of like nature and similar 
composition ai*e compared. [j. a. v.] 

Peering;. See rLouGiiiNa. 

Pell« the skin or hide of an animal; also (as 
a word of different etymology) a barren or stony 
hill. 

Felling;, a method of killing animals by 
means of the pole-axe, sledge-hammer, &c. See 
Animals, Slauohtkii of. 

Felling; of Timber takes place with axe 
and saw, wheroas the cutting of all small ma- 
terial ill coppicing underwoods is done with 



1. Felling with Axe Alone, a, Firit rnt, in direction 
of fall, ana as low down ai pouilile h, Second tut, on 
opposite side, and above a 2, Felling with Axe and 
Baw. a, Cut with axe, in direction of fall, and aa low 
down 01 poaaible. 6, Cut with saw on opposite side (to 
be openea with wedges when saw is once well in) 

handbills and billhooks. In felling large poles 
or trees with the axe alone, a wedge-shaped 
cleft is first laid in as low down as possible on 
the side to which the stem is to fall, and as far 
in as the centre of the trunk or beyond thia 
A second cleft is then made on the opposite side 
of the tree, with its apex pointing in the direc- 
tion of that of the first clek ; and as tlie second 
cleft deepens the stem gradually inclines towards 
the opposite side. But as a rule all large ti'ees 
and ^1 poles over 9 in. in diameter at ba^ 
should be felled with axe and saw, which is 
the usual and the best method. A cleft is first 
laid in for about one-fift)i to one- fourth of 
Uie diameter of tlie tree on the side towards 
which the fall is desired, and Uien two men 
apply a big saw to the opposite aide of the ti'ee 
horizontal^ and on the same level as the (deft. 


When once the saw eats its way well into the 
stem, wedges have to be inserted to enable it to 
work freely; and these ultimately also assist in 
throwing the stem. To prevent their slipping, 
as they are specially apt to do in frosty weather,' 
I wooden wedges shoum have ashes or sand strewn 
I on their sides, and metal wedges should be 
slightly toothed or grooved, or else a universal 
steel wedge should be used (which can be screwed 
up higher as the tree begins to incline). To 
assist in throwing the stem, leverage can also 
be applied in various ways. One of the best 
and most practical and powerful methods is the 
‘chain lever* (a German contrivance known aa 
the WaldteufeL in regular use on the Morton 
Hall estate, Norwich, but not generally em- 
ployed in Britain), consisting of a stout larch 
pole anchored to a firm base and with two short 
booked chains attached to it, whicli can be alter- 
nately fixed, detached, and refixed higher up orl 
another chain attached high up in the crown of 
the tree to be dragged over. This is a simple 
machine of great power and practical utility. 
Whether felling in woods should be done by 
the proprietor’s own men or by men employed 
by a timber merchant who may buy timilier 
standing, and whether it is preferable to fell 
by ])iecewoik, contract, or fixed daily pay, ai-e 
questions that do not admit of any liard -arid- 
fast answer. Other things l>t‘ing equal, a land- 
owner’s own men may be exjxicted to lie more 
cai'eful of their master’s interests; and this may 
count for much when timber is being felled and 
extracted. And certainly, when Uie work is 
carried out by the forester with 1 o(‘a 1 labour 
no dispute can jxissibly ar’iso witli the buyer 
about the timber not being felled and drawn 
out of the wcKids before the crops flush their 
young shoots in spring. Main points to be 
notecT with regard to timber felling are that all 
the trees to be felled should be clearly marked; 
should be felled so as to give the largest possible 
outturn and to do the least damage to neigh- 
bouring trees, underwood, fences, &e, ; sliould 
be at once cross-cut into the bi*st size of logs 
and extracted to the nearest road, wdiere also 
the smaller wood should be assorted accorxling 
to class; and that felling oper’ations should h« 
suspended during high winds. The cost of 
felling, trimming, and logging timber varies 
locally, and with the size and quantity to be 
operated on ; but on the average it may be put 
at from 1«. 6(f. to 2$. Qd. per mad of 50 cu. ft. 
square-of-quarter-girth measurement) for coni- 
eia and spitwoods, 2a to 3«. for hardwoods gene- 
rally, and 2s. Qd, to Zs. 6cL for oak. The cop- 
picing of underwoods of about twelve to sixteen 
years” rotation usually var ies from about lOa to 
15s. or more per aci'e, according to the density 
of the crop. fj. n.] 

F^llM^^The term ‘felloe’ means either the 
wooden rim of a wheel or one of the treads 
which compose the rim. 

F^ll PoniM.— This hardy breed of native 
ponies ranges pretty much at large all through- 
out the L&e aistrict of Cumberland and West 
morland, and even reaches as far as parts of 
Durham and Yorksliire, being named from the 
fells or hills of those districts. 
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They are larmr and heavier than any of the 
more aouthem hreeda, and can often be distin- 
guished from any other bi^eed of by the 

tuft of hair on the fetlock joint. They are fast, 
active, and very hardy. It used to m no very 
uncommon thing for them to be covered ^ in 
the deep snows of their native mountains, ney 
are thick-set, possibly with better-set-up tails 
than the other oreeds of English ponies, out as 
a rule have not quite such good ^t bones, nor 
such bright-looking heads and eyes. 

It is not easy to find really pure specimens of 
the breed, but there must be many such ranging 
the hills almost wild. 

For the most part they belong to fanners 
owning land whicn has allotments of hill ground 
attached to it, but they usually put them to 
selected sires, which it is to be feared are not 
always the most suited for getting stock able 
to withstand the rigours of the northern climate. 
It is a pity that a society could not be formed 
to keep up the breed in its onginal hardiness. 

On the lower part of the fells the breed, as 
is natural, becomes larger, and they are some- 
times called Dales ponies; but whether of the 
larger type or the smaller hill type, they are 
a very valuable breed and well worthy of en- 
couragement {we Dales Ponies). 

It IS very aifficult to speak of their origin, 
but it is pretty certain tnat they are closely 
connected with the now extinct breed of Gal- 
loway ponies (which have become merged into 
the smaller type of Clydesdale) and with the 
breed of ponies found all along the west coast 
and islands of Scotland. 

The possibilities of the breed of Fell ponies 
have been admirably illustrated in the distinc- 
tion and fame which has been acquired by 
Mr. Christopher Wilson^s breed of * Sir George^ 
ponies, descended originally from the Fell blo^ 

Good specimens of this breed may often be 
picked up as yearlinp or two - year - olds at 
Brough Hill Fair on tne last days of September 
and tne first of October. [a. c.] 

Feloni a malady in animals characterized by 
a swelling of the joints. See Joints, Diseases 
or. 

a convenient field term, of no exact 
meaning, for any compa^ igneous rock fairly 
rich in silica. Most * felsites^are old lavas that 
have assumed a flinty character; othei^ like the 
* quartz -felsites’, are granular, and in reality 
ai^e marked off from granite only by their fine- 
grained texture. The grey masses that form 
the north wall of Ckder Idns are good examples 
of felsites. The compact varieties of such rocks 
yield but little soil, or one full of small white 
angular stones, and resist weathering more than 
any other igneous rock. In this they are even 
comparable with quartzites. The more granular 
types, including the Cornish *eivans’, give a 
sandy and usually poor soil, like that of granite. 

[o. A. J. c.] 

Fmimpmr or the name of a group 

of minerals which includes the most important 
rock-forming silicatea in the world. The word 
is more corractly written * feldspar The fel- 
spars are silicates of aluminium, with, in addition, 
potaasiuni, sodium, or calcium. The principal 
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Felspar 

species are as follows (Orthoolase orystalUzes in 
the moDoclinic system, but all the others are 
triclinic):— 

OfiAocloM (potash felspar X KAl8i.O|, silica 
64*7, potash 16*9 per cent. Some soda is usually 
present 

Microdin^ is similar, but is triclinic. These 
two are the common lelspars in granite. 

Alhite (soda felspar) NaAlSi/),, silica 68*7, 
soda 11*8 per cent 

OHaodcue (soda-lime felspar^ between Albite 
and Labradorite, silica about 63, soda about 9, 
lime about 4 per cent. Common in diorite, 

Labradorite (lime-soda felsparX between Oligo- 
clase and Anurthite, silica aoout 53, soda alxxit 
4, lime about 13 per cent Common in basalt 
and gabbro. 

A7iorthit€ {lime felspar^ CaAljSijOg, silica 43*2, 
lime 20*1 per cent 

The felspars thus form a continuous cliemical 
series, the percentage of silica decreasing as lime 


Oyitsl of OrthoolMC Felipsr •liovrins Characterlatic 
Form. On the right, a franneut ihowlng the twu 
clearage aurfaoea at Hgbt anglea to one another 

increases. The hardness of all, when fresh, is 
such that they can barely be scratched by a file, 
and rarely by a pocket knife. Tliey have two 
good cleavages, or sets of planes along which 
they break when struck. In Orthoclase, as the 
name implies, these are perpendicular to one 
another; in the other felspars, the angles be- 
tween them become more oblique, down Ut 
Anorthite, where they are 86® 5u' and 94® 10'. 
All the triclinic felspars are thus sometimes 
styled plaaioclaseif or ‘slantingly cleaved* fel- 
spars. All the felspars ciystaliize in prismatic 
forms, and those in lavas, such as basalt, are 
often small and rodlike, forming a delicate 
mesh work. 

Another common character is their light colour, 
whitish, yellowish, and pinkish tints being fre- 
quent^ though dark -grey occasionally occurs, 
as in some felspars ricn in lime. Some felspars 
contain minute platy inclusions which proauce 
an iridescent play of colours. The veiV fresh 
felspars of many lava-flows are clear ana trans- 
parent 

Tbe felspars of cijstalline rocks are usually 
somewhat altered before they become exposed on 
the surface, and they undergo further changes as 
they are attacked by atmospheric waters. The 
most notable alteration is the removal of potash, 
80 ^ and lime in solution as carbonates, a cer- 
tain amount of silica being also dissolved at tlm 
same time. A powdery hydrated aluminium sili- 
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cate remwn*, known as kwlin (see art^AOLjw> 
Tbia type of altention takes place iHOSt readily 
in the alkali felspars, and kaohnization has often 
gone on deeply in a rock mass by the action of 
acids underground. Whether from sorface decaj 
or subterranean attacks, the rock which contains 
felspar as one of its main constituents crumbles 
and breaks up, while potash, soda, and lime 
become availame in the resultinf soil. The 
chemical analysis of a felspar will not furnish 
an accurate idea of the amount of these con- 
stituents that will be set free in a few genera- 
tions, since the processes of decay work in many 
localities extremely slowly. The fresh condition 
of felspars in many of our oldest rocks, imme- 
diately below the thin soil resting on them, is 
often a matter of surprise. Those rich in lime 
decay more rapidly than the alkali felspars, and 
calcite is often developed at their expense. On 
the other hand, the lime sometimes becomes 
bound up in new combinat/ions of a resisting 
nature, such as epidote and litno garnet, and the 
felspars become dull-grey or greenish, but are 
tocher and harder tnan before. 

•flioroughly decomposed felspar produces a 
clayey soil, usually mixed with particles of 
other minerals from the parent rock. On ex- 
posed surfaces, the powdery kaolin is washed 
away almost as it is formea, and only a gritty 
residue of the less altered felspar and associated 
minerals remains as a coarse sand upon the sur- 
face. See art Granite. [g. a. j. c.] 

Felston6| a loosely used term, commonly 
met with on the older maps of the Gieological 
Survey of Great Britain and Ireland, covering 
somewhat flinty or compact rocks of very dif- 
ferent composition. Most of these occur in 
dykes, but tneir appearance and compact ground 
causes them to be distinguished from dolerite 
and basalt, the common ‘ whinstones \ In com- 
position, however, some so-called ‘felstones^ con- 
tain more lime and less silica than basalts; 
others, on the other hand, resemble altered 
trachytes. Althou|fh many of the ‘felstones^ 
of our maps contain exceptional quantities of 
alkalis, notably soda, no conclusion can be drawn 
from the name as to the character of the soils 
locally derived from them. [g. a. j, o.] 

Fitted Ash OOOOMS. See Apteroco(x;us. 
Fsited Beseh Ooccus. See Crypto- 
coccus Fag I. 

Fsmsilns Oattls.— This is a French breed 
of cattle established in the northern districts of 
Franche Comt6, especially along the banks of 
the Saone and the Ognon. The distinctive char- 
acteristics of this breed are — a fine small head, 
moderately short and straight, fine small amber- 
coloui*ed boms, and a quiet, yen tie eye. The 
muzzle is large and the nostrils flesh-coloured, 
the neck fine and slender, the dewlap hanging, 
the breast broad and deep, the boay is com- 
paratively short, the ribs well sprung, and the 
outline straight. Altogether the appearance is 
distinctively feminine. Cows of this breed are 
noted for their quiet temperament and for their 
good milking prcmerties. The bullocks are easily 
fattened, ana yield about 56 per cent dead weight. 
The flesh has a very fine navour and is much 
in demand. 


Fen <iiuf Fmrkuidi ^ Any low-ly 
marshy ground may be styled a fen, the ci^. 
acteristic vegetation being reeds and grass on 
a substratum of bog-moss or day. The typical 
Fenland of eastern England is an alluvial in- 
filling of the former estuary of the Wash. The 
1300 sq. miles of fen from Ely northward * have 
become dry ground within recent ^oJogical 
times, and tneprocess is still going on ^(iScertdiJy, 
The Fenland, d. 224). As the deltas of the 
Welland, the Ken, and the Norfolk Ouse spread 
into the old bay, the sea deposited fine marine 
mud or silt on their outer margins. Vegetation 
sprang up on the new land, formed ^ike by 
sea and river, and peat gathered in the swampy 
backwaters. Hypnum fluiZana is the common 
peat - forming moes in the English fenland. 
Numerous le^es or ‘meres’ formerly existed; 
many of these have been drained artificially, 
while other reclamations have been carried out 
along the northern front, where new material 
is supplied by the sea from the south-east coast 
of Yorkshire. Stumps of oak, yew, and fir have 
been found beneath the fenland peat, which 
seems, as in other parts of our islands, to have 
read during a damp cool period at the expense 
forest vegetation. The alluvial fenland rests 
near Cambridge on Gault Clay, and northward 
on Kimmeridge and Oxford Clay; its gravels 
are derived from gl^ial deposits, rearranged by 
recent streams. The gravelly areas have long 
been inhabited, and progressive drainage opem- 
tions in the broad * Bedford Level ' have greatly 
increased the area of arable land. The mud- 
laden ri\(*rs are confined between high artificial 
banks, and are thus maintained in a navigable 
condition. Lines of pollard willows mark the 
courses of the smaller streams. The roads are 
carried on broad embankments above the general 
level of the farms, which are reached by bridges 
across drainage-cuts full of peaty water. The 
peat is here and there cut out for fuel. The 
larmhouses often stand at some distance fn)rn 
the highways, protected by a few trees from tlie 
winds that sweep across the fenland. Though 
the rainfall is low, the air is often filled with 
heavy clouds, and a considerable range of tem- 
perature exists between midsummer and mid- 
winter. [o. A. J. c.] 

Fan Farming^. See Faruino, Systems 

OF. 

Fanca - maklns Mach I nary. — Fence- 
making machinery is mainly used by large manu- 
facturers who turn out immense quantities, 
especially of wire or iron fencing ; but within 
the farmer’s or estate’s powers there are ma- 
chines which can be prontably used. Messrs. 
Bacon h Curtis’s ‘’Thnft’ fence-making machine 
is well adapted to utilize underwood to make 
light continuous fencing, which is both durable 
and strohg. Since in many districts underwood 
is of such little value as to scarcely rep^ the 
cost of cutting, it is convenient and profitable 
to make use or it in some way so that it may be 
employed where wood is scarcer. The machine 
is very simple, requiring no specially skilled 
labour to operate it. The fencing made by this 
machine consists of rods or stakes lx>und parallel 
to one another, with strands of wire which are 
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to bitch pound cftch stftko. The fence 
emu be made of any height, and the rods can be 
placed with ai^ degree of cloaeneas to each other 
BM deeirecL The fencing ia more durable when 
creoioted, but as it can^ carried on post 8up> 
ports, and so not come into contact with the 
ground, this is not essentiaL Sheep netting of 
wire is largely used for fencing, as is barbed 
y^ire; but as oontinuous fencing the Page woven 
wire probably possesses unequalled durability, 
elasticity, and strength combined with lightness. 
The illustration of the loom (see Plate) shows 
the manner of making fences of this clasa It 
is a loom working with warp and woof in steel 
wire, in which the loops shown are made. The 
continuous crossbars are knotted around every 
horizontal; the fence does not lose shape under 
any strains, and having greatest elasticity, imme- 
diately springs into position when any strain to 
which it is submitt^ is released; keeping its 
shape 80 well, few standards are required to 
kera it in pfisition. [w. j. 

ranee Poe ts made of wood vary in size 
according as they are intended to be used as 
straining-posts or as standarda The straining- 
posts ara usually 7 to 7^ ft. long, and may be 
either of round timber or squared to about 6 in. 

( = nearly 2 cu. ft). They may be fixed into 
the ground with soles, and are supported by 
stays about 5 ft. long and 6 x 4 in.; and in a 
straight line of fencing they need not be more 
than about 100 yd. apart, though requii*ed closer 
in curves or at angles. The standards are usu- 
ally made of squared wood about 6 ft long by 
3x3 in., 3i x 3^ in., or 4 x 3 in. square (=• | 
to ^ cu. ft.), "and are usually pointed for driving 
into soft ground, though the use of the mallet 
should be avoided on hard ground, as it strains 
the fibre of the wood and makes the top of the 
|X)8t soon take in water. For horses and cattle, 
standards are only needed every 12 to 18 ft ; but 
for slieep fences intermediate ‘ droppers ^ are re- 
quired every 6 or 8 ft, to keep the wires apart 
at their proper distances. These droppers need 
only be thin laths (costing about l^a. eachX as 
they merely rest on the ground, and are not 
meant to support any of the strain on the wirea 
In their natural condition oak and larch make 
by far the most durable fence posts, but by the 
use of antiseptic preservatives the durability of 
Scots pine and even of softwoods like birch can 
be increased threefold and more. Thus, while 
uncreosoted fence posts of beech will decay in 
about 3 years, when creosoted they will remain 
sound for 15 to 20 years; and though posts of 
Scots pine only last about 6 or 7 years, by 
creosoting they are rendered serviceable for 
15 to 20 years and above. Naphthaline is an 
equally good antiseptic, and at the Royal Agri- 
cultariU SocietVs show in 1904 n^nthalined 
stobe from the Duke of Boccleudi’s l^umlanrig 
estate (Dumfries) were exhibited which were 
quite sonnd after having been in nse f or the 
previoos 14^ years (birchX yoBra (Scots pine 
and spruce), and 8 years (be^X Creosoting 
by immersion for 48 hours in an open boiler 
fiUed with creosote kept at a little above 212^ F. 
costa about (kl. per cu. ft, and renders a cheap 
softwood like birch more durable than the best 


naturally seasoned and more expensive oak or 
larch. [j. N.] 

PeitOMi— A fence may be, and frequently is, 
a boundary or division between two properties^ 
Primarily, however, it is a defence against in- 
trusion, or it forms a barrier or enclosure. 

Obuoatiof to Fxi«ce.— 1. Ji Common Law. 
—There is no obligation to fence land, though 
in England such an obligation may arise by pra- 
scription. Apart from prescription, every man 
must prevent his cattle from straying, tailing 
which he is liable in damage to his neighbour. 
See under Winter Herding Act. 

2. Bjf Statute. — In Scotland provision lias been 
made for divisions between contiguous estates 
(see under March FbnckX and special provision 
has also been made in both countries for the 
erection and maintenance of fences along the 
side of railways and public roads, and round 
quarries, &c. 

(a) Railwai/ /s/tcef. — Railway companies are 
bound to make, and thereafter maintain, suffi- 
cient fences for separating the lands taken for 
the use of the railway from the adjoining lands, 
and protecting such lands from trespass, or the 
cattle of the owners from straying, together with 
all necessary gates and stiles. »uch obligation, 
however, subsists only lietween the coiujiany on 
the one hand and the adjoining ovtneni or occu- 
piers on the other. That is to say, the company 
IS only bound to fence against cattle lawfully 
using the adjoining ground. Where the high- 
way adjoins the railway, the company must fence 
against cattle lawfully using the highway. The 
company is bound to maintain at all level cross- 
ings sumcient gates across the road, which must 
be constantly closed except where horaes, cattle, 
or other traffic require to cross tlie railway, ami 
proper persons must be employed to open and 
shut the gatea 

(b) Ho^ /eaoes. — The road authorities are 
not under any obligation to fence roads, except 
that, in England, where any alteration is made 
to an existing road, or a new road constructed 
through private ground or across any private 
or public footway, proper quickset heciges must 
be planted on both sides of such new - made 
roads, or in place of any fence which has been 
removed dunng the alteration. In Scotland the 
road authorities must erect sufficient parapet 
walls, fences, or adequate means of security 
along the sides of all bridges, embankments, or 
other dangerous parts of the road. ( For Fencing 
OP Roads and Allotments under Inclosuke 
Acts, see under that heading.) Wliere cattle 
trespass on unfenced land immediately adjoin- 
ing a highway the owner of the land must bear 
the loss, for the owner of the cattle is not re- 
sponsible without proof of negligence. Tlie only 
fences of which the road authorities take cogniz- 
ance are hedges, which must be kept trimmed 
to the height of 6 ft. from the sunace of the 
ground so as to prevent prejudice to the road 
by the shade thereof, aud that the sun and wind 
may not be excluded. Trees, bushes, or idunbs 
in a garden, orchard, plantation, avenue, Ac., 
are not to be eut unless they overhang the road- 
way so as to impede or annoy passengers. No 
one shall be compelled to trim any hedge except 
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between 30th September and 3l8t March. The 
use of barbed wire for fences in roads, streets, 
&c., is prevented by the Barbed Wire Act, 1893, 
which provided that the use of such wire in a 
fence adjoining a highway was a nuisance, and 
might be removed at the instance of the local 
authority. Moreover, the party erecting such 
a fence adjacent to a public road does so at his 
own risk, and is liable in damages caused there- 
by to passers-by. 

(c) ines, Quarriet^ Ac . — Disused shafts^uar- 
ries, &c., must be sufficiently fenced. Where 
the ownership of the surface and the minerals 
has become separated, the owner of the minerals 
is bound to secure the surface owner against 
damage caused by the opening of shafts, &c. 
Moreover, anyone who opens a pit, quarry, &c., 
is bound so to guard it as to prevent injury to 
persons lawfully using a public road adjoining 
the pit, &c. 

UPKEEP AND Repair or Fences. — In England 
there is not, apart from special agreement, any 
antecedent obligation on the landlord to put 
the fences into good repair. There is, however, 
apart from agreement an implied obligation on 
the tenant to maintain the fences in the same 
state of repair in which he found them, for 
which purpose he is entitled to a reasonable 
supply of wood from the estate. In Scotland, 
apart from special agreement, the landlord is, as 
regards his tenant, bound to put the fences on a 
farm, at the tenant’s entrv, into a state of ‘ tenant- 
able repair’. Tliis has been defined to be such 
a state of repair as will render them capable of 
lasting well into the lease, and not necessitate 
a new tenant making extensive repairs on them 
from the date he enters the farm. This oblira- 
tion only extends to the fences actually on the 
ground at the date of entry; there is no implied 
obligation on the landlord to fence unfenced 
ground. If the landlord fail to implement this 
obligation the tenant may, by action, compel 
him to do so, and find him liable in damages. 
If the fences have been put into tenan table 
repair the tenant is bound to uphold them in 
a like condition, and so to leave them at his 
removal. This obligation is, however, subject 
to the exceptions of (1) ordinary tear and wear, 
and (2) damage due to causes beyond the tenant’s 
control. With regard to fences as fixtures, see 
under Agricultural Holdings Acts, The 
making of permanent fences is an improvement 
under these Acts for which the tenant may 
claim compensation. [d. b.] 

Farm Fences 

General Remarht.^ln all civilized countries 
fences become necessary, and this is chiefljr due 
to the transfer of common land to individual 
owners When common fields were custo- 
mary, the necessity of setting; a limit was not 
so pronounced, but now that individual occupa- 
tion is the rule and not the exception some kind 
of division is inquired. It has oeen customary 
for many years to divide an entire area into 
fields, partly with a view to shelter, partly with 
a view to economy in labour. Farmers in years i 
gone by paid marlced attention to the laying off | 


of fences, and we have evidence of this in the 
striking differences of soil in adjoining fields. 
We have frequently, when studying soil with a 
view to works of improvement, found that the 
mechanical condition of the soil changes when 
the fence is crossed. It is probable that the 
irregularity of fences, so common over the whole 
country, is chiefly due to this. No doubt in 
those days more attention was paid to the quality 
of corn than it is to-day ; an even and regular 
sample doubtless turned the scale in prices, and 
the securing of this was helped by a close study 
of the soil. We are brouglit face to face con- 
stantly with the extraordinary acuteness of dis- 
cernment manifested by the pioneers of agri- 
culture. Before the days of special teaching, 
these men knew by observation what we gather 
now from study. 

Of course, when land was not so valuable as it 
is to-day, more space could be occupied by wide 
hedges and hedgerows; the loss of area was not 
keenly felt. To-day close-cut hedges and rigid 
wire fences are more appropriate. We once 
made a calculation of the land occupied by fences 
upon a farm not modernized, and the area was 
so large as to be a serious loss, especially in 
respect of economic management; for rent, rates, 
ana taxes were paid upon it equally with the 
cultivated land. No doubt there were advan- 
tages and compensations, but hardly such as 
would balance the loss of land. Small fields 
were common a few decades ago, and there was 
greater iriegularity than there is to-day; but 
there remains sufficient evidence still to link the 
present with the past. 

The change came with steam cultivation. 
Hedges wei*e swept away, large areas were 
created in place or many small fields, and all 
with a view to a long straight furrow. Now 
many farmers regret the change, and would like 
to see the old fences back, for they lack the 
shelter for both live stock and crops. This de- 
sire on their part has evidently been present in 
the mind of tne legislature, for the Settled Land 
Act of 1882 authorizes the expenditure of capital 
trust money in the ‘ inclosing, straightening of 
fences, and redivision of fields’, and the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act of 1906 places the re- 
moval and making of permanent fences in the 
first schedule. All this points to the fact that 
fences of some kind are essential to agricultural 
means and progress. 

Arable Land . — Fields laid out purely for pur- 
poses of cultivation may be of large area; but if 
this be extravagant there may & great waste 
of com when high winds search the open and 
exposed hill lands, and rush through bare valley a 
It 18 wise to be moderate in area, and to recognize 
that a few straight, well -trimmed hedges or 
stone walls will effect much in the br^dcing of 
currents of wind which at times sweep over our 
arable landa 

The chief point to bear in mind in tillage 
land is that tne fences should be straight, close 
and compact, and permanent 

Pasture Land.----hk^ pasture land it may be 
different Here shelter is the chief reason for 
the presence of hedges; and if they are wide 
and nigh, and even neglected, they serve their 
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purpoee well. Small fielde, irregular in form, , 
with high hedges or wood rows, are invaluable ‘ 
where cattle are kept, for such arrangement I 
not only affords shelter, but allows of rest and 
change of feed, so important to every class of 
live stock. These small fields enable a farmer 
to shorten his winter housing and feeding of 
cattle, for they find protection, where, upon ex- 
posed and open lands, it would be wanting. ‘ 

Boundary Fences . — Another purpose for the 
erection and maintenance of fences is that of 
demarcation of boundar^^, i.a setting an exact 
limit between two adjoining owners. 

This is necessary to the twofold purpose of 
preventing the trespass of cattle and aelineatiug 
the limit of ownership. Every man must keep 
his cattle upon his own land. There is no law 
to compel an owner to repair his fences, unless 
a prescriptive obligation can be proved. There 
is, however, an implied obligation upon the 
occupier in this respect. It is therefore clear 
that boundary fences are important, and should 
be efficient. Every gap or opening made, either 
by accident, in the felling of trees, oi* through 
mischief, renders the occupier liable for injuiy^ 
done bv the tresp^ of his cattle. 

The law respecting fences is important, but 
it is only necessary here to impress it upon the 
parties concerned, with a view to the planting 
and maintenance of effective fences. 

Owtxerthip of Fences. — Again, a boundary fence 
will, under certain conditions, carry upon its 
face the mark of ownership, and when this is 
the case such should be maintained. In the 
erection, too, of new fences this should be borne 
in mind. To illustrate this: If there be a hedge 
and single ditch between two properties, the 
hedge prima facie belongs to the ownei* of the 
field in which the ditch is not. It is well that 



Fig. 1. -Example of Hedge and Simple Ditch at Boundary 


this mark of ownership should be carefully main- 
tained in any alteration which may be effected. 
If there be two ditches, one on each side of the 
hedge, the ownership must be proved by some 
acts of ownership. In this case, too, su^ acta 
should be maintained if existent 

The same applies in cases of dead fences, such 
as paling, post and rails, and so forth, the faces 
of which should lie toward the ne^hbour*B land. 

These points affect the subject of fences 


directlpr and indirectly — directly through their 
condition, thereby affecting economy in manage- 
ment; and indirectly through liability and re- 
sponsibility in respect of maintenance. 

Liability of Occupier. — An action for not re- 
pairing fences can only be maintained against 
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Fig. 2.— Example of Hedge and Double Ditch aa Boundary 


the occupier, unless the owner is bound to re- 
pair. Further, a tenant impliedly contracts to 
reserve ancient boundaries of the land occupied 
y him; and again, to maintain the fences of 
tne property demised to him is an implied obli- 
gation — a covenant which ‘runs with the land'. 

It is only necessary to indicate this so as to 
emphasize the importance of keeping all fences, 
whether boundary or field fences, in reasonable 
repair. 

Classification of Fences . — For the enclosure of 
fields, or for boundary, fences may be divided 
(1) into temporarv and permanent, and (2) into 
those composed of materials with life and with- 
out With regard to enclosure and boundary 
fences they may be taken now together, as the 
importance attaching to them respectively lias 
been sufficiently ex^ained. Temporary fences 
are composed of materials which will in due 
time decay; for example, post and rails and 
wattle or brushwood may taken as the two 
extremes in respect of durability. Permanent 
fences are those composed of living trees, shrubs, 
or of stones. The term permanent must be used, 
of course, with some reserve, as shrubs may die. 
but in a practical sense they may be considerea 
of sufficient life to merit the phnise. 

Live Fexcxs 

The Chief Hedge PlanU.— There can be no 
doubt that live fences, Le. those formed of tree 
or shrub, take precedence of all others ; it will 
be well, therefore, to give a list of those best 
fitted for the various local conditions of soiL 
site, and purpose. There are few trees sna 
shrubs which may not be so trained ss to form 
a fence, but the number of those fitted to form 
an impenetrable fence upon a limited space is 
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few. The easence of a fence lies in efficien(7, 
with due regard to the area occupied. 

The following list may be taken in order of 

merit:-— ^ , /«v 

(1) Hawthorn, known aa Quickthorn; (2) 
Hornbeam; (3) Beech; (4) Myrobalan or Cherry 
Plum; ^6) Blackthorn; (6) Crab Apple. 

The albove are fitted for agricultural purposes, 
as they may with care be made to resist all 
classes of cattle. The following, though hedge 
jdants, are better fitted for gardens ana pleasure 
grounds; — 

(7) Box ; (8) Broom ; (9) Gorse or Furze ; (10) 
Holly; (11) Privet; (12) Yew. 

Among trees and coppice plants which may 
be useful in forming wide rows for wind-breaks, 
but which will not Dear constant and close cut- 
ting, are : — 

(13) Hazel; (14) Ash; (16) Euonymus; (16) 
Wild Cherry; (17) Oak; (18) Willow. 

Among the Conifera*, too, many may be found 
useful, especially in exposed and elevated dis- 
tricts, where shelter is economically important, 
llie Spruce Fir, the Mountain Pine, the Aus- 
trian Pine, the Hemlock Spruce, the compact 
and fbstigiate Cupressinese, and others may be 
taken m examples; but they cannot be taken 
as true hedge plants. 

TAe Hawthorn.— it will be found a wise plan, 
and economical, to grow hedge plants upon the 
estate, for distribution among the farmers, and 
for the formation of new hedges. This does not 
necessarily imply the formation of a nursery 
(though such is very desirable), as any con- 
venient piece of land can be fitted for the pur- 
pose temporarily. The Hawthorn, or Quick, 
may be cnoseu as the most universal and useful 
heoge plant; and as it is easily propagated, thci e 
sliould be a supply always ready to meet the 
req^uiremeiits or the estate. The seed, known 
as haws, should be collected in October or No- 
vember, or when ripe, spread upon the ground 
for a short time, ana then mixea with sand and 
placed in a heap. The heap may be occasionally 
turned over during the fiiat month, then covered 
over and allowed to remain until the following 
autumn, or, if preferred, the following spring. 
Some prefer sowing in the former, some in the 
latter ; but this will be governed by local con- 
ditions of soil, moisture, and the like. The 
seeds when taken from the heap or pit may be 
found to have sprouted; if so, this will be in 
favour of early growth in the seedbed. 

A seedbed should have been previously pre- 
pared. and the preparation, which is simple, 
may be as followa If the soil be oompaot, 
double-dig a bed, 4 ft wide, and of a length suf- 
ficient to meet the demand. Lightly dig in some 
well-rotted manure after thoroughly cleaning 
the ground, especially freeing it of all creeping 
grasses, such as couch and twitch, and from docks 
and other pernicious weeds, lliis preparation 
sliould be well in advance of sowing. If pos- 
sible, it will be a good plan to take a crop of 
potatoes in the first season. The seed may be 
sown broadcast or in driila If the latter, the 
drills should be 14 in. apart; if the former, the 
seed should be evenly distributad. Again, the 
seeds may be sifted from the sand and sown 


alone, or the sand and seed may be soim to- 
gether as it comes from the pit A bushel of 
seed may be expected to yield about 4000 plants. 
A covering of 1 in, of mould will be mm^nt 
It is a wise plan to sow the seed upon the 
prepared surface, and to throw mould carefully 
over it to the required depth. 

As soon as the young plants are visible above- 
ground they should be weeded by hand and hoe, 
and the hoeing should be repeated at intervals 
tliroughout the year. By the following October 
the plants may be a foot or more in height, and 
the strongest should then be lifted and planted 
in lines; the weaker plants may be trodden in 
carefully and left for another year. When planted 
in lines the plants may be cut back to, say, 3 in., 
or this may be deferred. The lines should be 
16 in. apart, and the plants 3 to 4 in. apart. 
Care should be taken in this replanting, as 
future success depends upon the abundance of 
root fibre when finally planted out. The best 
method is to cut a trench with one side vertical, 
and to place each plant, with the roots spread 
out, by hand, and to set them in mould, also by 
hand, before finally covering them by the spade. 
The whole line should then be firmly trodden 
in. The second year they may be planted when 
required. Those not inquired should be lifted, 
cut back, and again planted in line. All w ounded 
root fibre should be cut off. When lifting, care 
should be taken to disturb the roots as little 
as possible, and this is best done by using two 
forks, or spades, together, one on each side. When 
nurserymen’s prices range from 20s. to 30«. per 
1000 plants for a size suitable for planting out, 
the saving by grow th at home is manifest 

We have entered a little fully into the subject 
of pre|mration of seed and method of sowmg, 
and the after - treatment, because, being the 
initial step in the making of a hedge, it is of 
manifest importance. It may be remarked that 
the stronger the plants, and the greater the 
abundance of their r(»ot fibre, the better will 
be the hedge. Old plants, provided they liave 
l>een frequently transplanted, are the best for 
hedge plants. 

maAt/iom and Cmh Apple . — Although not in 
order in the list of merit, w'e consider it best to 
deal with the Blackthorn after that of Haw- 
thorn, because the propagation is very similar. 
The seed of both is contained in a fleshy cover- 
ing, which must be removed by rotting in a 
heap. Unlike the hawthorn, however, the seed 
of the blackthorn will be ready for sowing in 
the first spring after collection. Tlie prepara- 
tion of the seedbed and the after-treatment 
will be the same as that described. Strong tap- 
roots will doubtless manifest themselves, there- 
fore the plants should not be allow^ed to remain 
too long in the seedbed, oertainly not more 
than one year. When lifting them out of the 
bod, care should be taken not to disturb the 
roots. The best plan is, in both oases, to pull 
the plantB out so as to disturb the surface as 
little as possible, as there msy be stiU seeds left 
to germinate, lliis OMiy be done without injury 
if the plants are puUra straight and without 
undue force. The lollowing year, owing to irrs- 
gularity of germination as stated, a ssamd crop 
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as good as the first may be obtainable. The 
plants will be ready for planting out the year 
foUowiim — that is, two years after sowing. It 
will not M wise to leave them longer than this 
in the lines, because their roots are strong^ and 
vigorous, and they may lack in fibre. There 
can be no liedge so ab^lutely impenetrable as 
a well -grown blackthorn or crab, but more 
space will be required, and such hedge will lack 
tne neatness of the hawthorn. They are inferior, 
but useful on poor land, where the hawthorn 
may not thrive. They are also very useful plants 
— perhaps the best — for the filling up or gaps 
in old hedges. One point should be borne in 
mind, that natural seedlings taken from woods 
and coveiia are unfitted for hedge planting on 
account of the strong roots and taproots which 
belong to their nature. Blackthorn plants, one 
year transplanted, may be bought for 25^. to 30t. 
per 1000, and ciabs for about the same. 

Tht Beech , — Although a hedge of beech is not 
often seen as a farm fence, it possesses proper- 
ties of great value, and it deserves a prominent 
place where shelter as well as defence is required. 

It is a deciduous plant, but it retains its 
withei*ed leaves througnout the winter, and often 
until the new leaves appear, and so afibrds a 
complete shelter. It niay be tiained to any 
reasonable height, to 15 ft. and more, and yet 
not take up more room than 3 ft at the base. It 
is a tough plant, and capable of resisting great 
pressure, and when properly treated it will resist 
the heaviest cattle. It will grow best upon cal- 
careous soil^ but it will thrive well upon all land 
which is neither wet nor adhesive. liie methods 
of planting will be described later; but it may be 
well to suggest that the arrangement should be 
of a trellis-work character, vbich will, as age 
advances, make a fence equal in strength to a 
stone wail. 

The pi'opagatinn of the plants is simple. The 
seeds ripen in the latter part of October or 
early in November. Tliey may be collected 
after their fall from the tree ; but care should 
be taken to reject those which are imperfect. 
After collection they should be kept in a dry 
place until the early spring, when ^ev may be 
sown in beds prepared as already descrilied. 
It will hasten germination if the s^ is soaked 
in water for a few hours bdfore sowing. The 
seed may be sown broadcast or in drills, the 
latter bmng preferable. When sown they may 
be flattened down with the back of a niade, 
and mould be thrown over them to the depth 
of an inch or twa 

In the following spring they may be lifted 
and planted in lines, and in the following year 
they may be from to 2 ft. in height, and will 
then be ready for final planting out. When 
planting in lines it will to well to cut off the 
tops to aid in the formation of fibrous roots. 
If a strong hedge be needed in a limited space 
of time, it may be well to plant them pi tines 
the second year. In this case the plants at three 
years of age may be from 3 to 4 ft. in height. 
T^y not be cut back when planted out, 

except to the extent of shortening the leaders. 
Some prefer trimming the hedge of beech in 
the eammer, as each treatment tends to thicken 


the growth. Soon after the cutting, numeious 
buds and sprays will develop, and bleeding is 
thus prevented. The sharp-pointed buds render 
this plant, when closely trimmed, almost as for- 
midanle as a quickthorn. 

The efficacy of this plant for a fence amnst 
cattle will be enhanced if a ditch be made on 
the jpasture side. 

The Jlombeam , — The hornl>eam is similar in 
many respects to the beech ; in some it is supe- 
rior, in others inferior. It is more restricted 
in respect of soil, but on clays and clay loams 
it will thrive better than beech. It will bear 
close cutting and great exposure, and it is there- 
fore well fitted for high-1 ving and exposed farms. 
The retention of the withei ed leaves will, under 
the most exposed conditions, make it a veiy 
valuable shelter for both cattle and sheep. Wo 
have seen splendid hedges of this plant, inter- 
mixed with quick, growing in the L(»thians of 
Scotland, the result both of care and skill. The 
treatment in the nursery is similar to that of 
the beech, except that the seeds should be placed 
in a heap with sand for a year before sowing, 
and then covered after sowing; 1 in. to in. of 
soil will be sufficient. 

Beech and hornbeam, to 2 ft. in height, 
may be purchased for 30«. per 1000 plants. &re 
should be taken to select siting ana well -rooted 
plants, and should there be weak plants among 
them, they should be planted in the nursery for 
a year. 

Mi/rohalan Plum . — This is an excellent hedge 

E lant, and under some conditions of soil it may 
e found superior to hawthorn. We have seen 
strong hedges formed of it upon poor sandy soil 
where neither thorn norbeecii would thrive. It 
is a strong and vigorous plant and thrives well, 
and arrives at a sufficient niatunty in a short 
time after planting to perform its functions. 
It will be lound best to purchase the plants 
from a nurseryman, either as seedlings or as 

E lants sufficient in size to plant out; and the 
Ltter can be purcliased for 30«. per 1000 plants. 
If the former be preferred for passing thiough 
the nursery, the price will be about 15i. per 
1000. A he^e of this plant, Uiough tough and 
capable of resisting live stock, wDl not be m> 
neat as liawtliom. It will take more room, and 
if neglected will grow wild, and be straggling in 
i character. 

This completes the list of hedge pl^ts of the 
first class ; and as those named therein are best 
adapted to agricultural purposes, it seems un- 
necessary to describe the others comprised in 
the second and third classes in similar detail 
(7orw, or Furze . — The only exception, nerbaps, 
is gorse, or furze, which upon moorlanas grows 
freely. The seeds of this plant may be sown at 
the base of turf walls, and on the banks formed 


the base of turf walls, and on the banks formed 
of soil thrown out from the ditches. When 
voung it serves both as a hedge and a shelter, 
out when old it becomes niggM and imperfect. 
Being very inflammable it is exposed to danger 
when the period of burning the forests sets in. 
Gorse hedges are usually touod in poor forest 
districta, and when theoe areas sre (ofiicislly) 
bumt^ or burnt by pswem-hy, these hedgeamie 
in danger. 
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Formation and Management of Hedges 

First Priiici|)l6S.— The foregoing remarks upon 
t\ie pro]|^ation of hedge plants and the advisa- 
bility of home production may be followed by a 
few HuggeBtioDs, which mav be termed ‘first 
principm\ applicable to all live hedges:— (1) 
in every case the bed of the proposed hedge 
should be trenched, or double-dug, and the soil 
rendered as uniform as possible. (2) A dress- 
ing of well-rotted foldyard manure will greatly 
assist in the early development. (3) Upon land 
which is wet, or which is likely to become wet 
in certain seasons, there should be at least one 
ditch. (4) When planted there should be a tem- 
porary protection fence; and, if rabbits abound, 
this should be in the form of wire netting, for 
rabbits will destroy in a few days the labour of 
months. (6) When planted there should be a 
systematic oversight for some years — weeding, 
forking, earthing up, and trininiing once in 


every year. (6) Although there k an im^ 
obligation upon the part of the tenant to r«^ 
and maintain fences, there ahould be an ezmm 
covenant in respect of it 

Ifana^eme/U of Young Hedges. —Newly planted 
hedges, if care Las been exercised, should grow 
rapidly; but training will be needed to ensure 
success. This will be evident if we consider that 
plants suitable for hedges have a natural ten- 
dency to develop into small trees. 

This proves tnat cutting and training are re- 
quired to adapt it to its new purpose. The chief 
objects, then, of the planter are to encourage 
growth by liberal treatment, and to promote 
side shoots by shortening the leaders. 

After planting (to be presently described) the 
hedge should kept free from weeds, espe- 
cially of grasses with creeping roots; the bed 
should be forked, and the ditch, if any, kept 
clear and free fiom obstructions. The plants 
may be cut oil* close to the ground, say to 3 in.. 



HO as to encourage a thick growth at the bottom. 
We think this the best method in the manage- 
ment of a hawthorn hedge; but some prefer to 
postpone the operation until the plants are estab- 
lished. It is an open (question, and one to be 
governed by local conditions. Thei*e are few 
hedge P^nts which will not bear this close cut- 
ting. Where a young hedge, whether of thorn, 
beech, hornbeam, or other jSant, refuses to throw 
out growth at the bottom, there is no alterna- 
tive out to cut it close ofif; for an open bottom 
is a complete bar to future success. 

SAape of Hedge . — As the hedge grows it will 
be necessary to determine the ultimate form or 
shape. It IS easy to train, but difficult to re- 
form. As to the form which a hedge should 
tidce, there are many opinions; but that which 
will secure a perfect base is the best The ex- 
amples in fig. 3 will serve to illustrate the 
advantages and disadvantages of the most com- 
mon typ^ 

No, 1 is the type most fitting for shelter and 
efficiency, as the tendency is to keep a close 
base instead of exhausting the grow^ at the 
top. The space occupied by it is limited^ which 
is a feature of prime importance. No. 2 is efiec- 
tive as a hedge, but is b^ at the base, and open 
for creeping sheep. No. 3 is unnecessarily wide, 
and therefore much land is wasted. A fiat top, 
too, is subject to a growth of lichen and moss, 


which causes decay. No. 4 is a medium class, 
efficient but imperfect. Where the top is wide 
and the sides too luxuriant, there is usually a 
failure at the base. The type chosen will, of 
course, accord with the class of cattle kept. If 
heavy cattle and horses have to be provided for, 
strong and close hedges are essential; but if the 
land be arable, or light stock be kept, light and 
closely kept h^ges will suffice. 

This, however, does not affect the shape so 
much as it does the choice, in the planting of a 
double row at the time of planting. 

Treatment of Old and Neglected Hedgu.—l^ew 
hedges, well planted, well trained, and kept in 
repair, will save a large amount of trouble and 
expense. It is, however, almost impossible to 
keep every hedge in repair upon a large farm 
or estate. All tenanti^ who are primarily re- 
sponsible, are not alike in respect of their hedges 
and fences; neither are estates so careful in tnis* 
respect as they might be. Due to this, some 
will become overgrown, some too thick and 
shapeless, some defective and inefficient, and 
some will die. This will necessitate drastic 
treatment It will be the duty of the agent, 
when a tenant quits, to take notice of his obli- 
gation in this respect, and to insist upon the 
fulfilment of it 

An oyermwn hedge can be brought back to 
its originaT form and usefulness in two ways — 
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by cutting down wholly or in part and allowing 
it to make a new mwth, or by laying. The 
latter is the best, oecauae a temporary fence 
for securing the former is avoided. If a hedge, 
say of thorn, be permitted to grow too high, 
the base will be bare, so that a simple cutting 
down to the correct height will not make an 
effective fence. The growth will be upright, 
and cattle will readily press through. Moreover 
something will have to be done in order to pro* 
tect the hedge so as to allow side shoots to de* 
velop. The plan which serves the double pur- 
pose of reform and protection is that of laying, 
if the plants of the hedge are strong and uni- 
formly placed, a selection may be maae of those 
best fitted for upi^hts, so selected as to be 
about 2 ft. apart. Tnese may be cut off to the 
height chosen. The remaining rods may be 
trimmed and laid over, first being partly cut 
through at the base, and inter- 
woven among the standards. The 
longest and straightest should be 
woven in at the top so as to fom; 
the * hether *. 

In a hedge treated in this way 
there will he no dead wood, and 
after the first year the fence will 
be more effective than in its pri- 
mary state. The cost of this opera- 
tion will lie in labour only, ana at a 
wage of 3^. a day the cost will range 
from 8d. to la per rod. After this 
the hedge will be trimmed in the 
usual way, and will be absolutely 
im^netrable. 

Ibere are, however, in manv neglected hedges 
a scarcity of plants, many wide gaps, and much 
bramble. Wnen this is the case the first opera- 
tion will be to cut away all brambles ana un- 
necessary growths, to clean the ditches (if any), 
and to throw the sods taken from these upon 
the bank. The rods will be cleaned and made 
ready for laying. The process then will be simi- 
lar to that described. Care should be taken as 
far as possible to use live wood, and this may 
be done by a good workman so completely as to 
render the use of dead wood unnecessary. Bods 
may be laid acixiss gaps, and made so as to fill 
up in places where the natural growth is un- 
suitable. It will be well when laying a hedge 
to notch both the rods and uprights near the 
bottom so as to encourage the development of 
side shoots. 

Filling urp of Oapi, — When gape occur in old 
fences which cannot be closed in by laying of 
rods, some plan must be adopted which will 
secure them from further enlargement. Per- 
haps the best method will be to introduce new 
pl^ts. If the hedge be of thorn it may be best 
to plant up with blackthorn, crab apple, or 
plum, as quickthom seldom thrives on tne site 
of an old hedge. If, however, thorn be pre- 
ferred, it will te necessaiy, first, to open the gap 
by the removal of everv plant until strong and 
healthy plants are reached upon each side of it; 
and, secondly, to remove the soil from the bed 
and fill in with new. The new soil may be 
taken from the adjoining land. To this add ^ 
some foldyard manure, and then select strong 


nursery planto and plant them carefully in a 
double row about 6 to 8 in. apart If pre- 
ferred, some plants of holly may be inserted 
in place of quicka 

^me prot^tion will be necessary for a few 
years, and perhaps the cheapest method will be 
to drive in a few larch poles, and to nail upon 
them a rail, which may oe of larch or fir sawn 
down the middle. This has the merit of sim- 
plicity and cheapness, and it will not crush or 
in any way smother the new plants. 

Gaps have a tendency to enlarge, so that care 
should be taken to fill them in as speedily as 
possible. Much expense would be saved if notice 
were taken of gaps as they arise, for such arise 
almost entirely from trespass, and the boring of 
sheep and cattle, and if attended to early they 
^ may be closed by natural growth. Stopping by 
j use of dead thorns or brushwood is most un- 



Fig. 4.— Method of Laying an Old Hedge 

wise, for the tendency is to make the gap larger 
through the destruction of the live wood at 
each end. Again, the use of wire, especially if 
barbed, is to be deprecated, for it is at all times 
dangerous, and being hidden, or practically in- 
visible, is not always effective. 

Wide and Overgrovm Quichet edges, — Some 
hedges, though effective, have become wide and 
overgrown. These may be close cut down one 
side, and the side next the arable land or road- 
side should be cut first The following year, 
if side growth has been vigorous, the opposite 
side may be similarly treat^ In this way the 
hedge will be re-formed and yet be fully cfl5- 
cient If both sides are cut in the same year, 
cattle are likely to force their way through, and 
so cause gaps. This process of * breasting’ is 
well known. 

Treatment of Mixed Hedges, — Hedges consbt- 
ing of hazel, ash, and other coppice plants will 
not bear annual trimming, and will therefore 
need periodic cutting and plashing. So far as 
possible, dead wood should be excluded; but 
dead stakes, if necessary, may be used. Some 
prefer these dead stakes, though they object 
to dead rods being woven in; for the stidLes 
can be pulled out when they have performed 
their function. 

A hedge of this description is seldom planted, 
though it often exists ; and the probable origin 
is a remnant of a o<^ioe area. If allowed to 
grow, though kept in subjection, it forms an 
excellent shelter for all classes of live stock 
When cleaning the ditch, which usually aooom- 
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panies Bach a fence, the soil should not be 
thrown upon the stools carelessly so as to bury 
them. The rods should be chosen from the best 
and longest hazel and ash, and these may be cut 
nearly through at the base, and woven m. All 
the rest of the growth should be cleared out 
and made up into faggots. 

The cost of laying, cleaning out the ditch, 
and completing the work will range from 4d. 
to per rod. 

Such fences as these, unless they are kept in 
repair, are apt to become defective, and there- 
fore ineffective ; and the gaps will be numerous 
and tend tp enlarge. This is especially the case 
when trees are auowed to grow along the line 
of fence. There are instances in many parts of 
England where these old fences have become 
a source of vexation to the farmei*, due to the 
cost of rendering them effective; and it would 
be wise where these conditions exist to grub up 
a portion each year, and, if necessary, replant 
with thorn or other suitable plant. Tlie re- 
placing of old and wide - sproading hedges by 
compact hedges of thorn or other plant would 
be an improvement of first magnitude. By this 
expenditure of capital the farmer would be re- 
lieved of a heavy annual burden, and at the 
same time be possessed of a feeling of security. 
He would also find the cultivable area much 
increased. 

The Plantin<jf of a Quickset Hedge . — The points 
to bear in mind, and which apply to all live 
hedges, may be tabulated as tollows : Plant 
during the months of October and November 
if possible ; but if this be not possible, then in 
early spring or in open days between. In some 
seasons it may be possible to plant thixiugh- 
out the season, from October to April ; but as 
a rule autumn planting will prove tlie most 
successful. After prepai’ing the bed by trench- 
ing and manuring, select the strongest nursery 
plants with ample root fibre. 

There are three methods of planting hedges. 
These are: (1) Planting along a raised bed, (2) 
placing the plants alongside of a bank thrown 
from a single ditch, and (3) planting on the 
level surface. It may be taken that tlie first 
is best if the land be wet, and if the soil be 
shallow. The second applies where the soil is 
shallow, exposure evident, and where water is 
likely to lie. 

Wherever possible, however, the tliird may 
be selected as likely to produce the best results. 
This being the case it may be well to deal with 
it first. If the land be in tillage, and in good 
condition, the preparation will w simple. First 
lay off the line of fence —which should be as 
straight as circumstances will allow — and then 
measure off a bed 3 or 4 ft in width. This 
should be ti'enched, or ploughed deep, in the 
autumn; and, if time be important, manure 
may be at once applied, at the rate of one load 
to 150 yd. of length. If time be not important, 
a crop of potatoes may be taken from itj and 
the planting of the hedge be deferred until the 
crop is harvested. This is worthy of full oon- 
sideration, as the value of the potatoes may 
almost cover the whole cost of preparation ; and 
the mechanical condition of tne soil left after 


the crop has beea satibied sHS be mA m to 
encourage the inpidT llw 
planted. U the land he in paatnie the impH- 
cation ci manure will not be ao imporlaiSriM 
the buried turf will aenne equally wmL 

The cost of trench dig^g will vary a little 
according to the warn cl the district and the 
nature of the soil; bat it may be taken that 
simple trenching may be pettomed for 8d. to 
1«. per sq. rod. For hedging the price is usually 
set at per lineal yard, and Id to should 
be sumcient. 

There are two forms of trenching which it 
may be well to describe. First, the top turf 
is taken off, to the depth of 6 in., the first 2 ft, 
of the line of fence and wheeled back, or cast. 
The subsoil is then dug with the grafting tool, 
or fork, to the depth of 8 in.; upon tins the 
next turves are thrown, being first (hopped up ; 
and so on until the line is complete. 

The second method, though similar in some 
respects, is more complete, as the whole soil, 
subsoil and top soil, is completely turned over, 
and the bottom broken with the foi'k or pick- 
axe. This will cost nioie, but the results are 
likely to be more satisfactory. In the first the 
roots of the young plants will come earl} into 
contact with the crude subsoil; in the second 
the roots will be almost immediately nourished 
by the rotting turf. If the first be adopted, 
young plants should be chosen ; if the second, 
the stronger the plants the better it will be. 
It is easy to conceive soils wliich will not re- 
quire full trenching. Deep digging will suffice, 
and therefoie much expense will be saved. If, 
then, the bed be rea(iy for the reception of 
plants, the next process will be the planting. 

The cost of thorns, if bought of a nurseryman, 
will l)e, for 1 to ft, transplanted, 15 j. to 2Cb. 
per 1000. If grown at home the price will be 
much less, say 50 per cent at least. Two men 
working together will plant 660 ft, or 10 chains, 
a day if the plants be in single line; if two 
rows are preferred the cost will be more, both 
fo^lants and planting. 

Tne cost therefore will be somewhat as fol- 
lows ; — 

t d 

25 plants (about 8 in. apart) at 20«. per 


1000 0 6 

Labour, of planting only 0 2 

„ preparation of bed, say 0 7 

Cost per lineal rod 1 8 

The cost of a double row will be as follows :< 

a 4t 

50 plants (about 8 in apart) at 2(k. per 

1000 .1 0 

Labour, of planting only ... 0 S 

•> prei>aration of be4l, say ... 0 7 

Goat )>er lineal rod . . 1 10 


If the planting of potatoes has been adopted, 
the net value of the crop should l>e placed 
against the gross cost of the hedge. 

The above has dealt only with hedges nianted 
on the flat We now procM to deal wim those 
planted under the first and second conditions. 

Planting on a raised bed has advantages which 
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dMnddiiotbtkitiill^^ A faudc fmnppoMi 
a and this upM w«t kad k oesiiable in 
mm senses than one. It carries off the water 
and supplies a deq) bed for the planta 

If one field be in pasture and one in cmtiTation 
the ditch should he on the pasture side, as it 
will to some extent serve as a jHTOteotion to 
the newly planted hedge. 

If the he^ be phuited on a boundaij linst 
the ditch should be cut to the extreme limit of 
tlie property and the soil thrown upon the land 
of the planter. 

The first operation is to trench the ground 
3 ft wide along the line of the hedge ; then lay 
off a line 1 ft 9 in. from the centre of the line 
of hedge. This line will represent the inner 
side of the ditch. Cut this line to the depth 
of the turf with a sharp spade, slightly sloping 
it to the batter of the ditch. Then proceed to 
lay off the outside of the ditch, the width of 
which may be from ft if an inside fence, 
and 3 ft. if on a boundary or roadside. Cut the 
turf on the opposite slope U) the depth of the 
turf. The turf from tne space of the ditch 
should tlien be carefully removed and laid so 
as to fonn the bank, leaving 3 in. between the 
inner side of the ditch and the toe of the bank. 
Those turfs should be laid with a bond, grass 
side downwards. The ditch should then be dug 
out and if 2^ ft. wide, the depth may be 20 in. 
to 2 ft., and the breadth at Ixittom 1 ft. If it 
be 3 ft. wide, the depth should be at least 2 ft., 
and the bi eadth at bottom 1 ft. 

The soil of the ditch will be thrown in as a 
backing to the turf wall. Next measure 1 ft. 
6 in. on the inner side from the trenched ground, 



take off the turf and cast it, gram down, upon 
the top of the bank. If the neld be arable the 
same should be done, and the top soil cast upon 
the bank. The thorns may then be planted 
along the line set out. There will be a depth 
of soil which will ensure success. 

If a boundary fence, two lines of quicks will 
be better than one; but if for the separation 
of arable fields only, one will be sufficient. 

The thorn plants selected should be strong 
and well rootod, and not be plimted deeper than 
they have been in the nuiaei 7 . Too deep pknt- 
ing is often the toadinff cause of partial or entire 
failure. Opinions di&r as to the cutting of 
plants ; some begin by cutting the whole stem 
to 1 in. from the bottom, w£ik others prefer 


20S 

to peftem tUa otimtion nftar the ph»hi have 
become eetabUabed. Cutting of the plants at 
some early period k neoevHiiy, as it k the only 
way of securing side shoots, and henos a dose 
bottom. Our opinkm k, that if the pknU be 
etroDff and well rooted, and U to 2 ft high, 

1 it will be best to cut them off 3 in. from Qie 
bottom at the time of planting; if young and 
I less robust, the cutting may oe postponed a 
year. 

After planting, and for at least five years, 
the hedge shoulof be forked and cleaned ; every 
I weed and all creeping grasses being cai’efully 
eradicated. Switching, too, should be caiofully 
performed as soon as Uie leaf falls. This should 
be done with an upward stroke of a sharp knife. 
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At each switching the form of the hedge should 
be maintained according to that desire. Such 
switching may be performed for W. a rod. 

There are several methods of forming a bank, 
but it is hardly necessary to describe each. The 
principles wliich apply are: (1) that the soil in 
which the hedge is to be planted sliould not 
consist of subsoil — in too many instances the 
turf is buried by the sulwiul, whereas the re- 
verse should be the case ; (2) that the soil, before 
the ditch is made, should be trenched, as by this 
course there will be a double depth of soil as 
a bed for the young plants; while the subsoil 
broken below will serve well when the roots 
reach it 

When the preparations are complete a trench 
should be opened, vertical on one side, and on 
both sides if the plants are set double. Tlie 
plants should be set in place by the liand against 
the vertical side, and kept in position by mould 
placed over the roots by the planter. A man 
will follow and fill in with a spade, and when 
complete he will tread in the whole firmly. 

The pi ocess of planting is important, and too 
much care cannot be taken in spreading the 
roots, first cutting off all wounded fibre, and 
then burying to the correct depth. 

There should be, so far as pfissible, uniformity 
in the soil and in the clunucter of the plant, 
because by this alone a uniform hedge can be 
obtained. 

Htdg€ on oide of bank . — Another form is that 
of a hedge planted on the side of the bank. 
This method was much adopted in the Colonies 
in years gone by, and with excellent results. 
The process k as follows. The turf, if the field 
be piwture, is taken from the top soil of the 
diUui and laid along the inner ai^ karing a 
maigin of 3 or 4 in. at the toe of the bank. 
Soil k then thrown in at the back of the first 
line of sods ; upon this the plants are kid ai a 
right angle to the slope of the bank, and 6 to 
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8 iu. apart. Another line of sods is then laid 
upon toe plants, and again backed with soil 
from the ditch, lliis is repeated until the work 
is complete. The height of the bank may be 
18 in. above the hedge plants, more or less, 
according to the conditions of the turf. 

For wet land, and for protection from sweep- 
ing winds, this method is a useful one. 

Another form of fence^ and one adapted to 
pasture lands upon which heavy cattle are 



grazed, is that of a hedge and double ditch. 
If such a hedge be upon the boundary the 
ownership can only be determined by acts of 
ownei*8hip; but no such question can aiise if 
on the inside of the property, and it iiiav be 
taken that security or diuinage weie the lead- 
ing causes for its erection. The chief draw- 
backs to such a fence are the space it occupies 
and the expense in formation. 

The space, or width occupied, cannot be less than 

8 ft., and this on a long line of fence is a matter 
of importance. Under such conditions a single 
line of plants should suffice, especially if strong 

lants are selected. A double line is supposed 

y many authorities to be necessary to secure 
efficiency; but experience has shown that a 
single line, if well planted and tended, will 
form a fence impenetrable even against the 
heaviest cattle. A double line, too, acids greatly 
to the initial expense. Strong plants set at 

9 in. apart will do better than weak plants at 
6 in., as they are likely to make stronger shoots 
at the base. 

The cost of such a fence will be somewhat as 
follows, according to the rate of wages : — 

«. d. 

1. Trenching line of hedge, mv 2 ft. 

Gin. wide , 0 1| 

2. Digging ditch and forming bank, 2 ft. 

6 in. wide, 1 ft wide at oottom, and 

2 ft. 6 in. deep, multiplied by 2 ... 0 11 

8. Quioktet plants at 20i. per ICXX) ... 0 7 

4. Planting 0_2 

Cost per yard lineal ... ... iji 

The points of importance to bear in mind in 
the erection of such a fence are: (1) that the 
line of hedge, 2 ft. 6 in. in width, should be 
trenched ; f 2) that the turf from the top of each 
ditch sbould be set, grass downwards, along 
each side of the trenched bed, to the height <3 
two or three sods, and the intermediate spi^ 
filled in with the remaining turf and top soil ; 
(3) that the subsoil of the oitohes be oast aside, 
if not reauired to fill in ; (4) that from 3 to 6 in. 
of unbroken soil be left on each side between 


the ditch and toe of the bank ; and (5) that strong 

f ilants, in a single line, be planted along the 
ine of prepared soil, at the rate of from 25 to 
30 plants the rod. The protection of such a 
hedge will be dealt with under another section. 

Beech Hedget . — Although thorn hedges have 
been taken as examples in the foregoing methods 
of olantiiig, there are many other plants which 
win thrive equally well under like preparation 
and conditions. Among these is the beech, and 
there is no better plant if the soil and site are 
suitable. It has a peculiar strength, capable 
of resisting the heaviest cattle ; and the pointed 
leaf- buds serve almost like the thorn to render 
it an impenetrable barrier. The strength may 
be still further enhanced by planting so as to 
obtain a trellis -w'ork. It is a methcS adopted 
in France and elsewhere, but not so much as it 
might be in England. Strong plants should be 
chosen, say 3 ft. in height, and so set as to lean 
at an angle of 45 degrees. If one line only be 
chosen, tlieii every second plant will lean in tlie 
opposite direction ; but if two lines, one line 
may lean in one direction and one in the other. 
The points of contact may be secured by a tie 
of light osier willow. After yeai-s have passed, 
these points of contact will unite and so form 
a trellis, so complete as to be impenetrable. 
Under no conditions should the beecii plants be 
cut close to the ground when planted ; there- 
fore pains should be taken to secure latei*al 



growth from the start. Once the bottom be 
comes bare, no future attention will restore the 
loss. This may be secured by trimming, by 
protection from rabbits and hares, and by keep- 
ing the bed clean and free from creeping gi'asses 
and weeds. The beech when closely trimmed 
will carry the withered leaves until the new 
buds burst, so that the shelter afforded is both 
complete and valuable. The cost of such a 
hedge will be very similar to that of the thorn 
alre^y quoted. The plants will cost more, as 
the quotation for to 2 ft plants is 45a per 
1000 ; and plants 2 to 3 ft will be much more. 
The number r^uired, however, will be less, as, 
if the line be single and uncroned, three piwu 
will suffice to the yard. 

Eornbeam Hedgee . — A hornbeam hedge is very 
similar to one of beech, but it thrives on clay 
and clay loams better. Beech thrives best upon 
calcareous soils and lighter land. There are 
many good examples of hornbeam hedges ; but 
perhaps some of the best are found in pleasure 
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grrcmndfi of old mansioiiB. For agricultural pur- 
poaea aome of the moat effective are thoee which 
are mixed with thorn. The two toother make 
a atiff, pliant, and cloae fence, and bear well 
constant and cloae trimming. It, like the beech, 
carries the withered leaves into spring, so form- 
ing a shelter upon exposed lands. It will bear 
the knife better than any other plant If the 
plants can be induced to grow without cutting 
back at time of planting, so much the better; 
but if they fail, cutting l^k 
3 in. from the bottom may 
be resorted to. Shoots below 
the cut will be thrown out 
and so form a close bottom. 

Many failures, however, are 
due to carelessness at the 
time of planting and in after- 
management The plant 
needs a well-manured bed, 
deep soil, and freedom from 
creeping grasses. Horn- 
beam plants may be pur- 
chased at 3 ft in height for 40«. per 1000, and 
four plants to the yard will be sufficient There 
is one point, which applies to both hornbeam 
and beech, which is ot great importance to the 
farmer ; it is that hedges of a gi’eat height may 
be grown in a minimum of horizontal space. 

Other Live IJ edges , — There are many plants 
which may be employed in the making of fences, 
but few, other than those named, are fitted for 
the making of fences capable of bearing the 
pressure of cattle and horses. Where high banks 
exist, and where there is exposure to cold winds, 
trees and shrubs, unfitted in themselves to form 
a barrier, may be selected ; and among these may 
be named spruce fir, cypresses, holly, tamarisk, 
and others. These cannot be considered as true 
hedges, and therefore details as to planting and 
cost may be omitted. Before dismissing this 
branch of the subject, it may be well to state 
that many trees and shrubs will bear close cut- 
ting if it be commenced at an early stage of 
growth, but will resent it if cut back late in life. 

Protection of Young Hedges . — In the planting 
of new hedges there must be a period in which 
protection from the attack of live stock is neces- 
sary, and also, where ground game abounds, an 
additional protection by wire netting. The only 
condition under which protection may be dis- 
pensed with is when the newly plant^ hedge 
divides two fields of land under cultivation. 
Here, if sheep be folded, there is no need for 
protection, unless it is to prevent damage by 
rabbits and hares. 

The style of fence selected will depend H) 
upon the cattle which are likely to graze in Uie 
fields ; and (2) the material which the estate or 
district can supply. It will be necessary to 
retain Uiis fence for a period at least of seven 
years, and in some cases for a longer period, 
so that attention should be pud to durability. 
There are various materials suitable — larch, asn, 
oak, willow, coppice plants, blackthorn, privet, 
thoroa, and otners, each suitable according to 


Among the most suitable may be named larch 
poles from the early thinnings of plantations. 
If such plantations exist upon an estate, there 
can be no better way of making use of the poles 
suitable. The largest may be cut into stakes, 

f ainted, and driven in at distances of 4^ ft. 

or ordinary purposes, a fence 3^ ft in height 
will suffice ; if this be adopt^ the stakes should 
be 5 ft. in length. The rails may be of poles, 
entire or sawn thixiugh according to size. The 



Fig. 0.— Example of Beech Hedge Trellieed at Time of Platitiiig 


top rail may be nailed on to the top of the 
stakes or at the side as preferred. Three rails 
should be sufficient This is a simple fence, but 
it will be found effective and durable. It will 
add a year or two to the life of the fence if the 
pointed ends of the stakes are dipped in tar and 
burnt, or creosoted, but where thera is a suffi- 
cient supply of material within easy reach this 
may app^r superfluous. Durability must be a 
matter of care and attention, for if imperfect it 
will fail to serve its purpose, and if neglected 
it will barely last for the time required. A new 
stake driven here and there, and a rail replaced 


the conditions of suppJ 
hoop iron will greatly 
is lairing 


ly. Wire, barb wire, and 
aid where other material 



Fig. 10. -Example of Temporary Protective Fence of 
Larch or other Poitta 


where necessary, will doubtless carry it through. 

The cost of such a fence may be quoted as 
follows:— 

«. d. 

Larch atakea. pointed and tarred, at 8d. 4 0 

„ raila, 9 ft. (3 rails) 5 6 

Labour and naila 8 8 

Coat per chain 13 2 

or, Id. per yard lineal. 

The same fence may be erected of Scotch pine 
or spruce fir thinnings, but the life of such a 
fence will not be more than half of that of larch. 
It will be cheaper to erect, but dearer at the 
end of the seven years. 

Another form, and best when fir poles are 
scarce, is that of wooden stakes and wire. Larch, 
or other stakes, from 4 ft 6 in. to 5 ft. in lenc^ 
pointed and taired, and driven, with four wires 
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attached by staples. The staples should not be 
driven home, so that the wire mav run when 
restraining becomes necessary. Tne top wire 
should be 3 ft 6 in. from the ground, the second 
2 ft 6 in., the third 1 ft 10 in., and the fourth 
1 ft. If sheep be allowed to range over the fields, 
one more wire 6 in. from the ground may be ad- 
visable; but for cattle only, three should be sudi- 
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Flg. 11.— Examnie of Wire Fencing for Temporary Protec- 
tion of newly planted Hedges 


cient. To reHist heavy cattle the stakes should 
be sawn, and not be less than 4 in. by 3 in. 
scantling. The strainers, which should be not 
more than 80 to 100 yd. apart, should be of oak, 
and have a scantling of 6 in. by 6 in., and be 
0 ft. 6 in. in length. 'Tlie cost of such a fence 
will range from 7d, to 8d. per yard. 

Tile following is the cost in detail of a fence 
erected for the purposes described. Taking a 
lengtli of 250 yd. Oak or larch strainers, stays, 
ana stakt's — stakes 6 ft. 6 in. in length, with 
a scantling of 4 in. by 3 in., and driven 5 ft. 
apart. Oalvanized wire— top wire No. 4 gauge, 
four others No. 6, and liottom wire No. 7, Dis- 
tance a})art from ground, 6 in., 6 in., 6 in., 7 in., 
8 in., and 9 in., equal in all to 3 ft. 6 in. 


1 owt. No. 4 ~ 2.50 yd. in length. 

1 „ 0 m 

1m 7 -- 450 


1 ,, < — ,, 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1 cwt. No. 41 

3 ,, 0 }• = 4j cwt. at 10*. 6d. 

a 7 1 

2 

9 10 

Z if 

150 lurcli HtakoH, pointed, at 8^. 

6 

0 

0 

2 Btraiiiiiig jtotitB, 8 ft. by 10 in., at 

7''<- 

0 15 

0 

2 Btayn at l.v. 

0 

2 

0 

1000 staplea 

0 

2 

6 

Nails, say 

0 

0 

S 

Cost of matorial 

8 

0 

7 

Cartage .. 

0 

« 

0 

Labour at 1 per yd. 

1 

10 

5 

Total 

io“ 

0 

0 


or, lOrf. per y an! lineal. 

The above represents a strong fence, capable of 
resisting cattle and horses, and will last, with 
occasional repair, for the full period until the 
hedge can stand alone. 

Suppose that protection is only needed against 
rabbits and hares, or sheep, tlie following fence 
may be found suitable. It will certainly be 
effective. Height of fence, 3 ft A top wire of 
gauge No. 7, wire netting 42 in., nie^ in., 
and gauge No. 16. Stakes 4 ft 6 in. in length, 
acanUing 3 in. by 3 in., 9 ft apart: — 


2 light itraining posts, 7 In. by 7 in., 

at 4s. 6d. 0 9 0 

2stay8at0tf. 0 1$ 

100 larch stakes, 4 ft 6 in. long, at 3dL 15 0 
I cwt. No. 7 galvanised wire ... 0 8 0 

6 rolls galvanized netting at 12s. ... 3 12 0 

12 lb. lacing wire 0 2 6 

Staples 0 0 8 

I Cartage 0 00 

Labour at Id. per yd, 1 5 0 

Digging trench to cover netting and 

ffling in, Jd. i)er yard ^2 

Cost iKir 300 yd. 8 1 3 

or, 6 id. per yard. 

The above will prove a strong and lasting pro- 
tective fence. It should be noted that 6 in. of 
the netting should be turned over towards the 
outside and buried in the trench provided, as 
this will prevent the rabbits from burrowing 
under. 

Another form of fence, suitable where coppice 
is within reach, is that of wattle. This may be 
composed of hazel, ash, willow, thorn, black- 
thorn, and other plants. With occasional repair 
it may last from four to five years. It has the 
merit of affording shelter for the young hedge, 
and to some extent it will protect from rabbits. 
The cost, if the material has to be purchased, 
and including haulage, will be about bcL to OcL 



Fig. 12 —a, Exftmple of r WIre-Detting Protective Fence. 
b. Section, showing Iht* llirulng-over of the Getting. 


per yard. It seems hardly necessary to describe 
the method of erecting this, as it is so well known 
to all concerned in husbandry ; but briefly, it is 
as follows: Stakes are driven in about ft. 
apart, from 3 to 34 ft. high. Then the brush- 
wood is woven in front and behind the stakes 
to the full height. The hethers, or eddera 
(that is, the binders) may be of ash, hazel, or 
privet, c^r, in fact, of any pliable rod. There 
are various ways of cheaj^ning the process, 
such as fixing thorns into the ground and 
binding them togetlier at the top; by driving 
stakes at wider intervals through which a binder 
can be woven; but cheapness in such a case 
means only an initial saving. In the long run 
a greater expense will be incurred. Upon &eep- 
famiB where wattle hurdles are used for the 
folding of sheep, those which have served their 
purpose for the fold, but have sdll a life in 
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them, may be need for the purpoee of temporary 
protection. It ia, of course, conceivable that 
hurdles mav be selected as a protective 
fence, and, apart from cost and durability, there 
can be no better. The cost of such will be about 
bd. per yard; but as the life of such a fence 
will not exce^ three yeai^ it will have to be 
repeated before the hedge is safe. 

Another method, not entirely efficient, is that 
of stakes, and of one or two hues of barb wire 
attached to them. It has the merit of cheap- 
ness, but in other respects it is unsatisfactory. 
The cost of protective fencing, especially when 
it becomes necessary upon both sides, adds ma- 
terially to the initial cost of hedge planting; 
but without it the whole money expended would 
in many instances be wasted. All animals, 
whether cattle, sheep, or hoi'ses, hares or rab- 
bits, are fond of the shoots of young thorns, 
and will do great damage in a very short time. 
If a hedge be looked upon as a permanent im- 
provement, money should not be spared to 
render the improvement effective and durable. 

iiummary . — before passing on to dead fences, 
it may be well to briefly summarize the points 
which are essential to success of live hedges. 
(1) That plants be chosen of a kind suitable to 
the soil, Hite, and aspect ; (2) that the kind chosen 
shall l)e such as will form an impenetrable barrier 
against such cattle as are customary in the dis- 
trict ; (3) that the plants will thrive under con- 
stant cutting and trimming; (4) that the bed 
of the hedge be deeply dug and well manured, 
and that so far as possible the roots shall find 
their way early into the turf soil ; (5) tliat the 
plants chosen be well rooted, the wood ripened, 
and tlie stem erect ; (0^ that after planting the 
bed l>e forked and weeded, and that all creeping 
grasses and other weeds be obliterated ; (7) that 
constant attention be paid to the hedge for at 
least seven years after planting, and that the 
shape of it be maintained; (8) that pains be 
taken to secure and keep a well-furnished base ; 
(9) that some efficient protective fence be erected 
and maintained until the hedge can stand alone. 

Dead Fences 

The term ‘dead fence’ applies to such as pcm- 
sess no life, that is, such as are permanent or 
tempomry according to the material employed, 
but ai'e incapable of recuperation. These fences 
have an advantage over those live hedges which 
have been described, in that they become effective 
from the time of erection. That erected to-day 
is effective to-morrow, and will remain so so 
long as it is kept in repair. The materials suit- 
able are stone, earth, turf, timber, wood, iron, 
scrub, &c. 

Arontf WalU, or Dyke *. — Stones suitable for the 
building of dry walls are found in many districts, 
such as the Black Slates and other rocks of Cum- 
berland ; the Oolites of Dorsetshire, Glouoester- 
^ire, Lincolnshire, Northamptonshire, Oxford- 
shire, Yorkshire, and other counties, and other 
rooks found in many formations. The rocks 
suitable may be classified ss (1) those of a slaty 
nature, laminated, and within easy reach of the 
surfMe; and (2) those of bonlder foim The 


first are beat, ss they lie flat ; but the second 
are capable of forming excellent walls if built 
by men who are accustomed to the work. The 
essential economic ]>oint in the building of dry 
walls for field division is that the stones shali 
lie on or near the surfi^ and that the haulage 
of them shall be within a minimum cost. To 
purchase stones from a distance and to cart 
them to the site will render the fence more costly 
than if of wood or iron. It is due to those oon- 
I siderations that dry walls are confined to limited 
districts. A dry wail is somewhat dreary in 
aspect, but it harmonizes usually with the open 
and exposed sites uj)on which it is so often 
erected. It has the merit of affording shelter 
to both sheep and cattle, and also of assisting 
in the rendering of exposed land more amenable 
to culture. Further, it occupies a minimum of 
space, as no ditches are necessary, (1) liecause 
tne land under such conditions is usually dry, 
and (2) because a narrow well-built wall is ca- 
pable of resisting the pressure of the heaviest 
cattle. And again, it is lasting, the duiation 
is unlimited, and after the first cost the annual 
expenditure in repair is trifling. Labourers in 
those districts are usually experts in both build- 
ing and repair; but there are a few essential 
points w'hich it may be useful and interesting 
to describe. Fences for the division of the fields 
are built dry, that is w'ithout mortJir ; but those 
which are built for the boundary of a public road, 
or for othei’ imjKirtant boundary, are, or may be, 
‘harled’ vith mortar or clay; and the coping of 
such should always be set in mortar. We pro- 
pose to deal with the former only, as tluj prin- 
ciples of building will l>e the same in each case. 

The walls should be as solid as they can l»e 
made, and ‘through bonds ^ should he lil)erally 
placed. In the course of construction the courses 
should be brought to a level at frequent inter- 
vals, and care should be taken to maintain a 
vertical mould. The top should be cojK*d with 
the Ijest stones set upright and on edge, and 
with a reasonable overhanging so that rain- 
water may fall clear of the face of the wall. 
The coping should lie wedged from time to 
time, so that tlie whole may be firm. If these 
jK)int8 of structure are omitted or carelessly 
carried out, the result will be a loose formation, 
leading to early dilapidation. It may Ije taken 
that the top of a stone wall shoula never l)e 
less than 1 it. in width, and this irrespective of 
the width of the coping. 

If, then, the height be taken at 4 ft 6 in., 
the width of the bottom will depend upon the 
mould of the wall. The taper, or slope, may l>e 
one-sixth of the height, therefore the width of 
the bottom will be — if 4^ ft. be taken as the 
height — 2 ft 6 in. This width should be mea- 
sured, and laid off along the line of fence. It 
will add to the strength if the sod be first re- 
moved. Stones will be laid on each side, the 
intervening i^Moe being filled in with the smaller 
stones ana soil. About 6 in. from the ground 
^e first ‘ thronghs ’ should be laid, that la, long 
stones reaching from one side to the other. 
This will be repeated at i ft intervals until the 
top is reached. The taper may be kept regular 
by a mould formed of wood. 
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If the stonea lie upon the surftoe, end only 
require to be collectea and carted, the coat per 
rM will be about 5#. for a wall of the height 
named. If, however, the stone has to be quamed 
it will neceasarily cost much more. A quarry- 
man will, if he be accustomed to the work, raise 
about 3 cu. yd. of rock and break it to suitable 
sizes in a day, the measure being taken from 
the space quarried. About 1 cu. yd., or load, 
will be required for 1 yd. of wall, tnerefore the 



(i) ^ the 

height; and (4) there ahooid be an eaeani ctf 
6 in. on each aide. 17be top dmtdd be formed 
of turfs set vertically, and to conadiidate it the 
seeds of creeping grasses may be sown. 
height should be 6 in. more than the height 
intended so as to allow of the ainimge w^h 
necessarily follows the building. If, then, these 
points are summarized, the space oocupi^ can- 
not be less than 8 or 9 ft, blowing 2 ft 6 in. 

as the width of each ditch. 
Over a long line of wall this 
means a serious loss of cul- 
tivable area, and one which 
will incur a loss of both rent 
and rates in addition to the 
loss in produce. Neverthe- 
less there are compensating 
qualities, among them b^ing 
tne shelter afforded. 

The mode of construction 
is much as follows: First 
mark out the bottom to the 



Fig. 18 —Elevation and Section of a Dry-atone Wall breadth required and remove 

the turf, cutting the sods to 

following may be taken as the cost, the stone I a uniform size and with a slope of 46 degrees. 


being quarried. Of course the cost may vary 
according to the standard of wages, but an ex- , 
pert builder should receive at least 3^. a day. 


Leave the escarp of 6 in. on each side uncut, and 
then lay off the inner side and outer side of the 
ditchea From these, too, remove the turf, cut 
^ , . , , j in a similar manner. These turfs will form the 

tKu" ^ ; 10 material for the building of the wall. The turfs 

Building of wall 1 0 grass side outwards, in regular courses 

Cartage of stone 0 2 on each side, the space between being filled in 

fWi»«rvQr,» ^r“n ®nil taken from the ditches. Each 

^ ‘ saa. course should bo b^ten finn with the back of 

the spade before pi oceeding with the next. The 
The difference between the gathering of surface next course should be laid so that the joints 
stones and quarrying is therefore great, practi- break vertically with those below them. Care 
cally doubling the cost. 

A stone wall formed of boulders, or rounded 
stones, requires skill in building of a peculiar 
nature; and although such a wall may appear 
fragile, it is really ooth durable and effective. 

It IB draughty, and from a distance appears to 
be pigeonholed. Thei*e is, however, a strength 

greater than would be supposed from its appear- *•* 

ance. In the stone districts of Ireland, such ^ 

walls 6 ft. in height are often seen. ^ 

Turf Walls . — Turf or other earth fences, 

thougn unequal in strength and durability to ^ 2 e* Ml 

stone walls, are useful where atone cannot be 

obtained. If well made and cared for, they will ^ 

last for many years, and with regular repair ^ 

they may be considered permanent They suffer ^ ^ ^ f 

naturally from the wear and tear of the ele- 
ments, which necessitates occasional addition to 

the height ; but so long as the base is sound and ^ “ swtion of a I'urf Wall with a Ditch on each aide 

the coping in repair, they will maintain their 

efficiency. They are suitable in the reclamation must be taken to keep the slope regular and 
of waste land where the turf has been undis- uniform, and this may be done by use of a 
turbed, and in the division of old pasture lands ; plummet applied to the face of the wall. The 
but in arable districts their construction is mani- wall and dit^es will proceed together, the one 
festly impossible. The presence of a turf wall being necessary to the other, 
implies the presence of a double ditch, so that Two men will be required to conduct this 
the space occupied will be very great; and this work, one working on side; and the cost 
is the chief drawback to their use. may therefore be estimated as follows : Two 

The points of consideration are: (I) That the men will, if the conditions be favourable and 
width of the top should not be less than 15 in. ; skill efficient, build about 9 running yards in 
(2) the height snould be not leas than 4 ft 6 in.; a day. If for such skilled work 3a 6fi. a day he 


Fig 14 - Section of a I'urf Wall with a Ditch on each aide 


(2) the height should be not leas than 4 ft 6 in.; | 


If for such skilled work 3a i 
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midi ^ coil will bi Acmt 9|dL mr or 
It. par rod It will bo wWU to Smut in aund 
tl^ ooaditiono «re not alwnjt foronmblo, and 
tbomforo the ooet may reach fta per rod The 
dtt<diee should be not lees than 2 ft. 6 in. wide 
at the top, 2 ft 6 in. deepi and 1 ft wide at 
bottom. %ie strength of the wall will be in- 
creased if wooden be driven through the 
turfs at intervals throughout the courses as the 
work proceeds. , . 

Timber /VncM.—There are many varieties of 
wooden fences— some durable, some temporary; 
none, of course, in the true sense permanent 
Those fitt^ for temporary purposes have been 
considered under the head of ‘Protection of 
Young Hedges*. 

The best -Known durable fences we formed 
of (1) British timbers, and (2) foreign tim^r 
of various kinda The two questions in relation 
to these fences are durability and cost, with, of 
course, efficiency. The woods best fitted are 
oak, Spanish chestnut, and larch; but Scotch 
pine, spruce fir, ash poles, and foreign deals 
will make good fences. If the pine and fir be 
creosoted it will add some years to their dura- 
tion ; but if the supply upon the estate be 
ample for the purpose, it becomes a question 
whether it is worth while to adopt the process. 
Another Question of importance is whetner the 
oak and chestnut shall be sawn or cleft Tliere 
can be no doubt that the latter is best when it 
can be eflected without undue waste, as by 
cleaving the grain is unbroken. When sawn 
the gram is cut through, and is therefore more 
exposed to the elements. It is not, however, 
every oak or chestnut which will cleave. On 
some soils both will cleave freely, whereas on 
others they will not cleave at all. Oak is un- 
doubtedly the best timber for substantial and 
lasting fences, but chestnut, if free from shakes 
and well matured, will last almost as long, and 
it has, too, the merit of working more freely. 
These are points which must be settled by the 
p^ies concerned, according to the local con- 
ditions, In the case of oak posts, whether for 
gates, straining posts, or for mortising, the sap- 
wood should oe first removed from the part 
which is buried in the soil ; and further, every 
poet of importance should be sunk in concrete 
or chalk. The weakness of fences is often due 
to want of care in preparing and sinking the 
principal posts. 

Poet ana PaiL^-The best agricultural fence is 
the post and raU. The posts should be of oak 
or chestnut, sawn or cleft, 6 in. by 4 in., and 

6 ft 6 in. in length. The rails, also of the same 
materials, sawn or cleft, should be 3^ in. by 

in. in scantling, and 9 ft 6 in. in length. 
Inis will allow of a 9-ft. panel The posts 
should be mortised, the bottoms tarred, and 
sunk 2 ft 6 in. in the soil and be well rammed. 
It will strengthen the whole fence if a poet of 
larger size be placed at intervals along tn^ line 
of mnoe. Sucn posts may be 6 in. by 6 in., and 

7 ft in length. Four rails ^sill be sufficient, placed, 
the bottom one at 9 in. from the ground, the 
second at 9 in. from it ; and the top rail diould 
be 4 ft 3 in. from the ground, and the third 
halfway between. Halfway between the posts 

VOL. V. 


film ihonU be « iteke drinn, ft ft. 3 in. in 
with n eiantliiw 3| in. by S fat. -nit, 
ahould be nested and diieen in until lerel erith 
the top rail, and each rail nailed to it. A fenoe 



Fig. 15.— Bzsmple of a Panel of Post and Bail Fence 


such as this, if kept in repair, will last for a full 
period, twenty to twenty-five years. 


The cost of such will be : — 

e. d. 

1 poet mortised and tarred 4 0 

4 rails at 2^d. per yard, say 2 8 

1 stump 10 

Labour at 2d, a yard, and nails 0 7 

Cost per panel 83 


or, 2«. dd. per yard. 

A light fence of the same kind, but with fir or 
larch rails, and three of them instead of fo\ir, 
can be erected at Is. 6d, per yard; but in the 
long run the first will be the cheapest. 

Park Fence . — By a park fence is meant a close 
or open paling of various heights. It is an 



Pig 10.— Example of an Open Paling Fence 


expensive but a durable fence, and can hardly 
be looked upon as agricultural. It may consist 
of oak or larch, or the frame may be of oak and 
the pales of fir. If the latter, the Mies should 
be creosoted. The construction, wnatever the 
material may be, will be as follows: C^n 
paling suitable for parks or gardens— posts 6 ft 
tong, with a scantling of 6 in. by 6 in.; two rails 
mortised into the posts, 9 or 12 ft. in length, 
with a scantling of 4 in. by in. ; and the 
pales 4 to 5 ft. in length (or according to the 
puipc^X and 3 in. by | in. wide, with a space 
of 2 in. between them. The material may be 
wrought or rough, the former if it is to be 
paint^ The cost per yard for a simple fence 
will range from 2e. to 2e. 6d. If the whole be 
of oak, the cost will be more, probably from 

73 
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3i. Bd. to per yard. The following may be 
taken as a ffuide, subject to the varying coat of 
jnaterial and labour: — 

I. d. 

Oak posts, 6 in. by 6 in. by 6 ft., at 6# . 0 0 

2 rails, 9^ ft., 4 in. by in., at 2d, per 

yard 11 

22 palas, 3 in. by { in., 2 in. tpaoe, at 2d. S 8 

Labour 1 0 

Cost per panel 12 0 

or, 4s. per yard. 

The cost, of course, will increase with the height. 

Close Park Paling, — The beet fence of this 
description is that ^ oak, but larch pales may 
be used, or foreign deala It will not be wise 
to use home-grown fir. An excellent substitute 
is one or other of the Australian gums, as there 
is every reason to believe that it will prove as 
durable as oak. In erecting a costly fence of 
this kind, care should be taken to adopt every 
means to secure efficiency and durability. With 
the exception of a brick or stone wall, there can 
be no more permanent fence titan this. The 
height may be from 4 ft. 6 in. to 6 ft., according 
to local conditions and purpose; but whatever 
the height the method of construction will bo 
the same. There is one point which we con- 
sider worthy of consideration; it is, that in 
place of the gravel board there should be brick- 
work of three or four courses. Tlie posts 
should be rammed in with chalk, or with con- 
crete, which is better ; and further, all sapwood 
should be removed from the wood below tlm 
ground. It is those details which give life to 
the fence. The face of the fence, if it be on the 
boundary, should face the neighbour’s land. Tlie 
pales may be sawn or cleft, but the latter is best, 
if the oak will cleave into such lengths without 
waste. 

The cost of such a fence is considerable, 
ranging from, say, 6s. to 9s. per yard of length, 
acoordmg to height and scantlings. Taking for 
an example a height of 5 ft, the details will be 
as follows: Posts fixed at 9 ft apart, centre to 
centre, three cant rails ; gravel board (or wall) ; 
pales close and overlapping; and galvaniz^ 
nails. Posts 8 ft in length, scantling 6 in. by 
6 in., gravel board 11 in. by in., pales 4^ in. 
wide, overlapping 1 in. The gravel board will 
be sunk to a level with the mce of the fence. 
If the whole be of oak there will be no occasion 
to tar, creosote, or varnish, but if of other ma- 
terial it will be wise to do sa 

£ t. d. 

Oak post, 8 ft. by 6 in. by 6 in. .,,0 8 0 

8 cant rails, at JW. per yau^ of length 0 2 8 

Qravel boai^, 9 ft. by 11 in. by 1^ in., 

at 9^. per eq. ft 0 6 2 

SO pales, at 22 0 5 0 

Naus, say 0 0 6 

Labour ... ... ... ... ... 0 3 0 

Cost per panel of 8 yd. ... 

or, 8i. 3d, per yard. 

Suneby Temporary /Wsi.— There are mimy 
kinds of wood lencee more suitable for the filling 
el gape, or for short lengths, which it is only 
Mceasary to name. 

The * Scotch fence’ is useful as not being 


readily croMed, and so may be useful to pmeo 
trespass. It may be of any reasonable beight 
say from 3 to 4^ ft It consists of mall pole 
of larch, such as are obtained from thinnings oj 
plantations, or of other poles which may be 
straight and otherwise suitable. These arc 
driven in at intervals of 8 in., more or less, and 
upon the top of them a rail of larch is ^e^ 
being bored to receive each upright A nafi 
here and there keeps the whole firm. If the 
points of the stakes are tarred, such a fence will 



Fig. 17.— Example of Scotch Fencing made of Larch Polea 


last for many years. It should be borne in mind 
that such a fence is more suitable in a larch 
district than elsewhere, as such poles lend them- 
selves to the style better than any other. The 
cost of such a fence, if of larch, will be about 6cl. 
a yard. 

Another form of fence will be of ash, larch, 
or other pole suitable, driven in at inteiwals of 
4 ft. 6 in. Upon these, rails of the same ma- 
terial, sawn or whole, are nailed. Such a fence, 
3 ft. to 3 ft. 6 in. in height, with three rails, will 
be found both simple and useful. They will, of 
course, be formed of whatever poles the estate 



can supply. Some estates can produce larch, 
others asli, and others chestnut; and each and 
all are fitt^ for the purpose. The rails may be 
of small polee. whole, or if of larger size, sawn 
down the miadle. The latter will make the 
firmest fence. Such fences will not resist heavy 
cattle for many years, as the stumps are liable 
to decay; but an occasional replying of these 
will render it safe fer a longer period. A strong 
fence, however, of a simil^ character may be 
made of sawn oak, and the following details 
taken from such a one may be useful : Height 
of pcMts, 4 ft; height of top rail, 3 ft 10 in.; 
4 rails, at the following intervals between, of 
7 in., 6 in., S in., and 13 in. respectively, from the 
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gimnd vpwirdi; posto ft mpaxi from centre 
to centre; poets 6 K 6 in. long, pointed ; scent- 
ling, 4 in. K in.; nils, 10 scantling, 3 in. 
x in. All W9 posts ere driven, and tM rails 
naiM to them. The estimated cost of such a 
fence is It. to la 6cf. a yard. This will resist 
the heaviest cattle, and last withont repair for 
many years. The rails being close together at 
bottom, will keep back both pigs and imeep. 

A Dmd Hedge. — A dead hedm is one con- 
sisting of brushwood, or one witn so small an 
amount of live wood as to be of no real impor- 
tance. It consists usually of hazel, blackthorn, 
whitethorn, privet, or of mixed coppice wood. 
Stakes are driven in at 2-ft. intervals, and rods 
are woven between them, the whole being bound 
together by a hether of privet, willow, or other 
pliable ro<£ The hedge will have a plain and 
a brush face, and the brush face should lie to- 
ward the pasture side if the fields divided are 
arable and pasture. A ditch on one side is usual, 
as if there be none it is Questionable whether 
such a fence is desimble, because the pressure 
of stock which may be brought against it will 
be so great as to break it down, especially when 
it has stood for a year or two. A complete dead 
fence of this character is naturally of less strength 
than one in which there is some live wood. A 
few living stakes and rods help to bind the 
whole fabric. To erect these in a substantial 
manner, men accustomed to the work should be 
-employed; for a novice will fail to give it the 
pliable strength so essential to its durability. 
These brushwood fences are found in many dis- 
tricts, and when new they possess great strength ; 
but the life of such is short, and the cost is quite 
out of proportion to the benefit obtained. The 
cost of labour will range from 8<f. to lOcf. a yard 
aocording to substance and quality. 

The following details are for work actually 
<ione in tbe midland counties : 2 men at %t. 4d, 
a day, work performed, rod a day; 1 load 
of thorns is required for 3 rods of length; horse 
labour, 5f. ; labour onlv, 5s. Qd. per rod, task 
work, and with material, 78. per rod. This was 
for a fenoe of unusual size and strength. The 
dead wood of the old fence and the faggots of 
tbe surplus live wood were given to tne men 
and drawn free by the estate. This perquisite 
was afterwards withdrawn as being excessive, 

Irom. Fencet. — Iron fences are at once sub- 
atantiaL, durable, and neat in appearance. The 
initial cost is somewhat large, but little annual 
cost will be incurred in their maintenanoe. The 
best known of tliis material are the continuous 
dat-bar, round -bar, and tubular fences, and 
from an economic point of view there is little 
to choose between them. Another form is that 
of hutdles, the merit of which lies chiefly in the 
that they are readily set up, and as readily 
taken down. Owing to this, they may be used 
for temporaiy purposea These fences will resist 
the pressure of the heaviest cattle, provided they 
are of saffioieat height to prevent tne cattle from 
reaching over. If set up between arable and 

S kstare fields, we have found it well to dig a 
tch on the arable side, as it prevents inter- 
ference when ffionghing. It will be well when 
measuring the lei:^^ of fenoe for the placing 


of the order, to tmA the aocumey of the 
Chains in long use are apt to streteh oaMider> 
abl^, and the result may be an inenAcieiit length, 
whidi may lead to delav. To keep these fences 
in good repairthey should be ooesskmally dsaned, 
oil^ and vamiahed, and at the first setting up 
this should be provided for in the contract. Oil- 
ing should always prec^e varnishing. It is 
impossible to state tne life of a continuous iron 
fence ; but if care be taken, if the foregoing 
advice be adopted, then it will run into many 
years; and from a practical point of view it 
may be called permanent. The colour may be 
natural, that is varnished only, or it may be 
painted white or green according to taste. The 
latter colour is useful where it is desired to 
secure a wide and unbroken view over park 
land. 

Continuous Flat-har Fencing . — For farm pur- 
poses, or for woods and plantations, the simple 
flat- bar fencing meets the requirements well. 
It is simple of construction, easily put up, and 
becomes immediately effective. It can oe set 
up by an unskilled man if he be intelligent and 
methodical. It consists of four or more flat 
bars and a top round bar. Terminal pillars 
are supplied at prices varying from 8s. to 18#. 
each, according to height ana substance. The 
uprights, whicYi are placed at intervals of 3 ft., 
are sunk 14 in. into the ground, and may be 
pronged or simply pointed. On light land, in 
the latter case, earth -plates are recommenaed; 
but on heavy such are not required. The size 
depends upon the height, and ranges from ll in. 
by J in. to in. by j in. Tlie standards wnich 
receive the joints are larger. The bar is 
round, and the usual size is ^ in. The lower 
flat bars are 1 in. by J in., and are made to over- 
lap at the joints, and are kgrt secure by wedges 
supplied for the purpose. The bars are notched 
at the bottom to fit upon the standards. The 
cost of the above ranges from 2s. to 2#. \0d. j)er 
yard at the works. To this must l)e added the 
cost of carriage, erection, and varnishing. The 
former will vary according to distance, but the 
latter will vary from 4c/. to 6d. per yard. A 
fence recently erected, 3 ft. 9 in. in height, has 
cost QcL per yard to erect; but this included 
putting up, cleaning, oiling, and varnishing, and 
tying on and sinking wire netting. The cost 
of such a fence, therefore, cannot be less than 
3s. per yard. If earth-plates be used, it will cost 
3d. per yard more, and if protected on the arable 
side by a ditch a further IcL to l^d. may be 
added. (See illustration on Plate.^ 

Rounddnir Fencing.— There is little to choose 
between this and the foregoing. They are both 
equally durable, the cost is much the same^ and 
so far as appearance is concerned the one is as 
neat as the other. It is obviously a matter of 
taste. There have been many improvements 
introduced to give strength, and to odd to the 
appearance; but these seem to lend themselves 
more to paxks and pleasure grounds than to 
divisions of fields tor agricmtural purposes. 
(See illustration on Plate.) 

Iron Hurdles, — These are useful, as before 
stated, for temporary puiposes or for short 
lengtli^ but are not applicable to long Hnea 
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of fencing. Due to oonetont lifting 
eetting, the life of such a fence is lessened, and 
this, necessitating as it does oontm^ repair, 
renders the selecSon of it of doubtful economy. 
Nevertheless these hurdles have their usea 
The cost of a 6-bar hurdle for light cattle wiU 
vaiT from 3*. 6d. to 4». 6d. each, which will be 
eqmvalent to 1*. M. and 2*. 3d. per yaixL For 



Fig. 19. -Example of an Iron Flat-bar Hurdle 


heavier cattle the hurdle should be stouter, and 
will therefore cost more. 

Strained Wire Fencing . — For farm purposes 
this class of fence is one of the roost useful. 
It is easily put up, and with proper care it is 
both durable and efficient. It nas the merit of 
simplicity, as it can be put up and taken down 
labourers if directed by a competent foreman, 
llie most simple fonn consists of wooden or 
larch straining posts, and solid iron wire ; but 
the more elaborate forms supplied by makers 
will be better fitted for parks and pleasure 
grounda There are several kinds of wire — 



Fig. SO.—Bxample of t Wire Fence with Wood Poite 


black-rolled, solid iron, steel, and strand wires. 
The best probably for ordinary purposes will 
be solid iron, drawn and annealed. 

There are eight gauges, and No. 4 may be 
token as the most suitoble in iron, and l^o. 6 
in steel; but the lower wires may be of less 
muge. Straining posts of oak or larch should 
be placed at not less than 100 ft. apart, and 
stakes of the same material at 9 ft. apart. Six 
wires will prove the most efficient fence, but 
five will serve for horses and cattle. It may 
add to the efficiency if the top wire be barbed ; 
but there are many objections to this barbarous 
method of preventing trespass. Ilie points to 
bear in mind are— t&t the staples should not 


be driven dom, so tbit it iiijr tfane the win 
may be re-itrained without wmidimwal of th^ 
ana the emplowent of mm ■training applianc 
attached to the straining posts wm iaoilitat 
this. Stays where required will cive fixiti 
It may lessen the initial cost if the posts b 
placed at 12 ft apa^ and a stump driven be 
tween them. The difference in cost will lie be 
tween the value of a sawn post of larch or oa] 
and that of a coppice stump; but the economy 
will be a doubtful one. Any wood employ^ 
except oak, should be creosoted. 

The following may be taken as the initial cos 
of a simple farm fence 3 ft 6 in. in height;— 


1 oak straining post, 8 in. by 8 in. by 

6 ft. 6 in 

11 oak posts, 4 in. by 4 in. by 4 ft. 
9 in., at 6d. 

2 stays at 

2 wires, No. 4 =. 269 yd. 

3 „ „ 6 = 393 
1 V „ 7 = 467 

Staples 

Labour at Sd. per yard 


yd.) 

» J-at 

f» J 


w. 


Cost per 100 yd. 
or, 8Jd. per yard. 


0 8 0 


18 0 


3 9 6 


If galvanized 7-ply strand wire be used, the 
cost in respect of the wire will be increased by 
7«. per cwt.; but Nos. 6 and 7 will extend to 
a greater length, so that the extra cost will not 
be much. Some prefer it, but we are of opinion 
that solid wire is better for farm purposes Gal- 
vanized solid wire has the advantage of not 
rusting, and it may be obtained at the extra 
cost of 2«. per cwt. These are all matters of 
opinion ana taste; but cost is important in 
everything relating to agricultural land, pro- 
vided it is considered in the light of full effi- 
ciency. 

The above details apply only to ordinary farm 
fences. For more important purposes, tnat is, 
where effect is of importance, the various kinds 
as recommended by makers are worthy of con- 
sideration. The cost will range from 1«. to 1«. 6d. 
per yard- A useful and substantial fence is 
illustrated in the accompanying Plate. 

Another form of wire fence is that known as 
* Ckirrimony pattern It consists of angle-iron 
standards, set up from 12 to 22 yd. apart In 
the intervening spaces the wires are kept in 
position by ‘ droppsrs * fixed at 6 ft. apart The 
standards are sometimes notched to aamit of the 
wire without threading. The figure on accom- 
panying Plate will render this method plain. It 
has the advant^e of cheapness, but it will be 
found lacking in fixity. 

If the top wire be barbed, as shown in the 
Plate, it win to some extent overcome the fault 
of slackness. The cost of this fence complete 
will range from 9j<f. to la per yard. 

Stiles* — Due to rights of way and to the pass- 
age of labourers to and from their work, stiles 
are necessary and economic, in that their pre- 
TOnce prevents the making of gaps. Much inpry 
is caused to fences, especially live hedges, by 
pushing through so as to avoid a circuitous path, 
and, so far as possible, Uiis should be renoered 
unnecessary by the erection of stiles or hand 
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gftt«8 at evfiry point of ingreit and ^greia It 
may be taken uiat etilee and gates well placed 
add to the life of every fence. There are many 
kinds in nee — the simple bar stile, the V-shaped 
opening, the gate and bow, and hand gates. 
These are best shown by the accompany]^ 
figures: If the passage crosses a wire fence, with 



Fig. 21.— Wooden Step ladder for crossing High Fences 


districts it is still common, but it is not so un 
versally used as it might be. It has its advai 
tagee and disadvantaM. There is always tfa 
possibility of trespass by sheep, and even youn 
cattle; and, on account of the dragging c 
women’s dresses, it is sometimes avoidSI, and 
gap made. Such stiles are best made of oal 
possessing a suitable natural bend, and ther 
should be one crossbar at the bottom. A shor 
bar panel upon each side will help to protec 
the hedge. 

Another form is that of the semicircular bow 
or triangle, which will be best understood bj 



Fig. S8. -simple V Stile 


or without netting, it may be met by a wooden 
bar fixed to the top wire, with a step, or two 
steps, correctly arranged ; or by a double ladder 
so fixed as to secure the fence from injury. 
These ladders should be rendered movable, but 
be fixed while in use. The steps of such ladders, 
if of wood, should be in rounds, not fiat, as the 
latter holds water and leads to early decay. If 
a handrail be attached, it will be found a safe 
and easy method of crossing a difficult fence. 
Iron laaders can be purchased and fixed, at from 
30». to 35s. ' 

If the fence be a hedge, there can be no better 
stile than a simple bar with steps. The points to 



fig. 22.— Bar Stile, luitable for all purpoeat, except for 
Fenoee of Iron or Wire 


reference to the illustration. It is formed by 
one straight panel, facing which is a semicircular 
or triangular structure at a right angle to it 
This renders the passage easy to foot passengers, 
but impossible to cattle. In stone districts this 
methoa is often adopted flat stones on end being 
substituted for wooa. It possesses the merits of 
cheapness and simplici^. Another and simple 
form is an iron hurdle, nxed, with steps of wood. 

Ha7id Oates . — If these gates can be so fixed 
and arranged as to prevent the trespass of cattle, 
they are undoubtedly convenient. It is, how- 
ever, quite impossible to expect the general pub- 
lic to close them carefully as they pass through, 
so that some automatic method of closing must 



ensure success are— ample width, so as to pre- 
vent the brushing of the hedge on both sides; 
sufficient height to prevent trespass by cattle; 
and streng^th of structure and materiaL If over 
3 ft in height there should be one step ; if ex- 
ceptionally nigh^ two will be necesaaiy. It is 
wiM to make stiles ea^, as it leaves no excuse 
for avoiding Uiem. The top bar may be of sawn 
timber, my 4 in. by 2 in., or in the round. 

A V stile, though at one time frequently 
adopted, is now in less general use. In some 


be adopted, and even this is liable to get out of 
repair. Persons connected with land manage 
ment know well how difficult it is to secure ero- 
ciency in respect of this. Self-closing mav be 
secuiM by so hanging the g^ that it will Doth 
close and catch, but the sli^test iujui^ to posts 
or gate will render this ineffective. The best 
plan will be to erect a semicircular bow, in whidi 
the gate will swi^, as described in the fore- 
going section. If it should be necessary to open 
fully, an appliance can be attached which wiU 
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I’eiider poBsiUe; but io this event tlw ^te 
ig best made of iron. A joint of a few mchea, 
readily fixed or opened^ eufticientlj^ wide to allow 
the gate to fall back will aecure this. Such gates 
can oe purchased and fixed for from 40s. to 60s. 

If of wood, as in the figures, the same meth^ 
of coDstructioa can be M(^t^ but there will 
not be much saving in cost 

Hunting G'cKes. — The adoption of hunting 
gates in such places where the hunt customarily 
resorts is a wise provision, and one which tends 



Fig. 26 —Hand Gate and Bow 

very greatly to the preservation of hedges and 
other fences. If painted white so as to attract 
the eye, the effect will be still more apparent. 
The points to bear in mind are: (1) a sufiicient 
widtn for a horse, say a minimum of 4 ft. 6 in. ; 
(21 a height readilv reached from the saddle; 
(3) a tapering of tne structure from the binge 
end to tne head, so as to ensure an easy swing; 
and (4) a catch which will prove effective. The 
cost of these complete, whethet of wood or iron, 
will be about 60a to 70^. 

F^ld Oates . — Gates are necessary in certain 
places in almost every hedge or other fence, and 



a e 

Fig 26.— Example of a Field Gate sultahle for Simple Farm Purposea 


these should be of such a character as to ensure 
durability and efficiency. Too often gates are 
so neglected that they not onljr cease to be effec- 
tive, but serve as the chief point for trespass. 

The points to bear in mind are — strength, 
durability, free swinging, and perfect closing. 
The first two are met by choice of material, and 
the rest by construction and skill in hanging. 
There is nothing which shortens the life of a 
gate more than forceable clashing a^inst the 
post, and dragging at the head. The first is due 
to unskilled luuiging, and the second to want of 
verticality im the hirnging post 


The art of bngii^ g 

to the following poiits: f 1> A aobMUial Iiao^ 
ing post, well rammed with ehg^ or set iii^ 
Crete, and perfectly vertical; (S) a irm ridiiig. 
book at the heel, and a haiMdnjg-hfOok 
through the poet The eet of t£» btages and 
hooks will determine the awing and eloMg el 
the j^te. 

The hanging post should be free of sapwood, 
as this decays and the post becomes infirm. It 
should be sunk at least 3 ft, and the soil taken 
from it should be cast aside if chalk can be ob- 
tained. Concrete, however, is the best material, 
both for steadiness of support and for durability. 
The size of such a post should be 11 in. bv 11 in. 
by 7 ft. 6 in. if for a heavy gate, or 8 in. by 8 in. 
by 7 ft. if for an ordinary field gate. Tlie strik- 
ing posts may be respectively 9 in. by 9 in. and 
7 in. by 7 in. Both should be planed and 
wrought if the timber be other than oak, as 
paint will be found a great preservative. Oak 
posts may be painted or not according to taste. 
Sweet chestnut, if procurable, makes an excel- 
lent post, and it will be found as durable as oak, 
provided it is free from ‘shake’. Oak neverthe- 
less stands as the ideal gate post. Larch posts, 
if charred or tarred, are suitable, provided the 
gates hung upon them are of pine. A point of 
importance is that these posts should not be 
used for the straining of wire. The strain draws 
them out of position, and the swinging of the 
gate will be deiunged. Many landowners adopt 
one design of gate throughout their estates, and 
as such plan is indicative of ownership it is to 
be commended. 8uch gates will be of one design, 
one colour, and one method of hanging; ana if 
the clerk of works undertakes tlie setting up 
and keeping in repair of all, it will tend to the 
welfare of the estate. We offer this suggestion 
to those concerned. If repair of gates left to 
each individual farmer, there will be constant 
neglect and ultimate loss. Farmers 
are of course liable for repairs through 
their covenants, express or implied, 
but though this stipulation is easy of 
fulfilment in theoiy it is difficult in 
practice. It would add materially to 
efficiency in this respect if each gate 
upon an estate was numbered and 
chronicled. The main points in select- 
ing a form of gate are : (1) design, (2) 
strength and durability, (3) weight, 
(4) construction, (5) material, and (6) 
cost. The strongest wooden gate is 
that made of oak, sawn or cleft, but 
the weight, which may range from 
120 to 130 lb., necessitates a correspondingly 
strong setting. A gate made of larch or pine 
will weigh a&mt 105 lb., yet if the swinging 
be perf^ the life of it may endure as long 
as oak. The width of gateway for agricultural 
purposes should be 10 ft in the clear, as thia 
allows space for drills and all other imple- 
ments, as well as for steam tackle. The gates, 
therefore, should be 10 ft. 6 in. if so hung as to 
close upon the side of the post If hung upon 
the inner lace, so as to swing both ways, tney 
are the inore l&ely to be left open. The design 
and construction. are of importance; but as tb^ 
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vnmtiilii wm^ b« obtaned in many waja, Uiej The OtnatialkM (aae figa M and 17 ) 

are open to varktione. The OMential potiii m are example of typiml gate* aaifable for agri* 
that the etrat ahoold be notched into the heel eaitnral porpoeee. The irei ie for eoauaniii* 
and extend almoet to the middle of the gate* cation between fidda, the aeoond for roaiidde 
This ie the chief eooroe of etrength* 'Hiere boondariee. 

ehoold be a top bar, formiiig part of the frame iron Oatu^—lrmi gatesare lasting if attended 
structure, and four minor ba^ and if 10 ft long to; but they are more liable to infui^ and de*> 
there should be at least two vertical pieces. An* rangement^ and are more inclined to drag at the 
other method is that of two 
struts upon each side; the one 
from the heel to the middle of 
the top bar, tlie other from the 
bottom of tl>e head, meeting it, 
this being reversed u}>on the 
opposite side. 

It is not necessary to dwell 
upon the many designs adopted 
in districts, for they are each and 
all baaed upon the leading prin- 
ciples of strength and weight. 

If they are of customary design 
and the essentials are met, it is 
not necessary to introduce an- 
other sort To decrease weight 
without a corresponding decrease 
of strength should be the point 
aimed at, for a light gate well 
swung will last longer than a 

heavy and clumsy one, which, if Fig. 27 —Example of strong Field Gate euitable for Fences on the side 
out of order, will soon knock of a Highroad 



itself to ftteces. A gentle swing 

may be further secured by all the essential head than wooden gates. This is due to their 
pieces being made to taper towards the bead, weight, and lack of elasticity or rebounding 
Immediately there is an indication of dragging, properties. They are dead and unresponsive 
which denotes a lean of the hanging post, means if not perfectly hung. These defects may be 
should be taken to rectify it, Tliis risk may overcome by carefully carrying out the guiding 
also be minimized by reducing the length of principles. The chief step towards securing 
the headpiece. these lies in the strength and setting of the 

The cost of wooden farm gates varies in accord- han^ng posts. These may be of iron, made 
ance with design, substance, and materiaL If specially for the puipose; of stone in stone dis- 
of oak the cost of the gate alone will 
lunge from 16«. to 18«. If of red deal 
oi’ lai’ch, from 10«, to 12«. Cheaper rates 
can be pui'chased from wholesale makers, 
but it will be a doubtful policy to 
follow. The total cost, including posts, 
gate and fittings, and labour, will vary 
from 35s. to 50s. It is not an uncommon 
practice when valuing for dilapidations 
to assess the cost at 30s., but this is 
quite insuflBcient if the result is to be 

worthy of the purpose. In detail the 28 —Simple Iron Field Gate 

cost in oak will be as follows; — 



Oak hanging post, wrought, 10 in. £> *• d. 

by 30 in. by 7 ft. 6 in 0 18 0 

Oak striking post, wrought, 8 in. 

by 8 in. by 7 ft 0 10 6 

Gate of five bam, induding top piece 0 15 0 

Fittings 05 0 

Labour 0 3 6 

Total cost 2 12 0 


The above represents the best oak field gate, 
but with smaller scantlings, and posts and gate 
of red deal or larch, the cost should not exceed 
35«. It is a wise plan, if the dividing fence be 
a live hedgo, to set up at least one panel of post 
and rail »ncing on each side, as this prevents 
the brushing of bay and straw when passing 


tricts, or of oak. The last, if 10 in. by 10 in., 
is, we think, the best of all 

Elaborate iron gates and posts are better fitted 
for parks and demesne grounds than for simple 
i^ncultural purposes. Gates, simple in struc- 
ture and not too heavy, hung upon oak posts 
will be found usefnl for neld purposes, especially 
in districts where timber is scarce. They ai'e, 
of course, in keeping with all kinds of iron fenc- 
ing, and by the use of modem ^pliauces will 
be peihaps preferable to wood. Tne cost of iron 
field gates, simple in design, will range from 
21«. to dOf. each, and the accompanying illustra- 
tions show two of those most suitable. 

Banging of Oates , — The methods of haD|png 
gates are nmaeroui^ and should be selected ao* 
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cording to the purpose end local conditlona. If 
the j^te be required to fall back upon the fence, 
aa an farm mtea should, the placing of the hooks 
will differ n^m that of a ^te which opens only 
to a right angle. The position of the hooks, too, 
will govern the closing; such points, small in 
themselves, become important to secure that 
true adjustment so essential to the life of a gate. 

If the gate be hung upon the horizontal face 
of the post, the hooks should be so ai‘ranged as 
give a momentum sufficient to effect the clos- 
ing without undue force. This may be effected 
by setting the top hook 36 to 42 in. vertically 
from the bottom hook, and 1 in. to 1^ in. nearer 
the head, and by a projection of J in, of the 
bottom hook from that of the top. These 
measurements nmy be modified to obtain the 
momentum required. If a gate be required to 
keep in position at any point of its swing, and 
not to be self-closing, the top and bottom hooks 
should be set in the same vertical and horizontal 
plane. It will add to the life of a gate, and 



Fig. 29.— Wrought-lron Field Gst* 


effect a saving in the cost of the hanging post, 
if the heel crook be allowed to work in a socket, 
which may be of oak, stone, or iron. This will 
take the weight of the gate off the post. It is 
important that the hooks, hinges, ana other iron 
fittings should be strong and secure in their 
attachments, and the weight of such should 
accord with the substance of the gate. 

The points to consider in arriving at a con- 
clusion in respect of closing are: (1) a self-clos- 
ing gate if imperfect will be often insecurely 
fastened, due to which trespass of cattle may 
ensue; (2) if allowed to fall back with a jar, the 
life of tne gate will be shortened; (3) if a non- 
closing gat^ an effort will be made by the per- 
son pwing through; and (4) if allowed to fall 
back in a line with the fence, it will escape 
injury by the pwing of carts and farm imple- 
ments. We think Uie points are in favour of 
a non-closing gate. 

Babbit Fencing 

The subject of farm fences will be incomplete 
without considering the protection of crops from 
rabbits and hares. The loss by ground game is 
so manifest upon many farms, that if some pro- 
tection were not afforded wfitable farming 
would become impossibla Upon funns border- 
ing on woodlands and wastes there must be a 
constant passage of rabbits, and this can only 
be prevented or abated by wire netting, u 
money be spent in the purchase of netting and 


if it be careleaely erected, it will be a manifest 
waste. Too often small coppice stakes are set 
up, and the netting strained from one to the 
other, with the result that rabbits burrow 
under or jump over. In time the netting bends 
over, becomes crumpled, and finally ceases to 

S '* rm its function entirely. There are two 
of protective fencing — (1) that which is to 
stand permanently, and (2) tnat which is for 
a season protection to a corn or other crop. 
The first becomes necessary in the case of a plan- 
tation, or where the farm borders upon wood- 
land or waste, and where the farmer cannot 
protect himself even by the full exercise of his 
right to kill; the second where corn is sown 
over which rabbits have access. If a fence exists, 
such as a wire or post and rail, netting may be 
attached at a moderate expense; but where such 
does not exist, an independent fence must be 
erected. The following points are essential to 
secure efficiency: (1) a sufficient height, (2) a 
sufficient gauge, (3) a correct mesh, (4) stability, 
secured by a top wire, and (6) the sink- 
ing of a portion of the netting beneath 
the soil. 

Taking these points separately, (1)3 ft. 
may be taken as the minimum, and 3 ft. 

6 in. as the maximum height. If less 
than 3 ft., rabbits may jump over, and 
even 3 ft. will be too low if the ground 
slope or is uneven and irregular. 3 feet 
6 in. will render it secure. (2) The gauge 
-iwh. should be No. 17 or No. 18 ; if lighter, raY>- 
— bits will cut the wire and pass through. 
(3) The mesh should be Ij in.; if 1^ m., 
small rabbits will pass through, (h A 
top wire is essential to stability. This, 
which may bo a No. 6 or No. 7 gauge, stmined 
on the top to the height of the netting, the net- 
ting being laced to it, will render the whole firm 
ana permanent. (6) The netting should be 6 in. 
in width greater than the height of fence, as 
this will allow of 6 in. being buried horizontally 
beneath the soil. The trench to receive it may 
be dug by hand or ploughed. The first is best, 
though tne cost will be more. The horizontal 
bend should extend upon the outside of the fence. 
The straining posts may be 6 in. by 6 in., or 7 in. 
by 7 in. may oe better. For intermediate stumps 
of oak, if sawn, 3 in. by 3 in. will be a useful 
size, or larch poles may oe used if preferred. 

The following precise figures may be found 
useful. Height aoove ground 3 ft., stumps 4 ft. 

6 in. in lengtn, 3 in. by 3 in. scantling, and 9 ft. 
apart 


2 light itraining po«ti, 7 in. by 7 in. £ «. 

by 5ft, at 4i. 0 9 

2 atayt at 6(£ 0 1 

100 stumps, H ft by 8 in. by 3 in., 

at4rf .. 1 13 

I cwt. No. 7 galvanised wire at 10*. 6d. 0 8 
6 rolls galvanized netting, 42 in. by 
14 in. mesh, and No. 18 gauge, at 

12« 3 12 

12 lb. lacing wire at 22i. per cwt 0 2 

Staples 0 0 

Cartage 0 6 

labour at Id. per yd 1 5 

Cost for 64 statute rods ... 

or, 7d. per yard, about 


d. 

0 

0 

4 

0 
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The above figures are taken from actual work 
performed. 

The life of such a fence, if kept in repair, will 
be a long one. To prevent damage to fence, 
and thus rendering it ineffective, stiles in suit- 
able places should be erected. Rabbits which 
may be enclosed may be driven out by the erec- 
tion here and there of turf ladders, which will 
enable a rabbit to get out but not return. Where 
a protective fence of this description is rec^uired 
for temporary purposes only, the cost will be 
naturally much less. Coppice stakes may be 
driven in 6 ft. apart to the neight requii*ed, the 
netting buried to 6 in., and tied to the stakes 
with tarred string. The cost will probably not 
exceed 3d. per ycL, and the netting, if rolled up 
carefully when out of use, will l^t for many 
years. 

Concluding Remarks 

The class of fence, the laying-off of fences, 
and the possibility of their reduction must be 
governed by the kind of soil, class of husbandrv, 
and natural features. If the farm be purely 
arable the line of fences may be governed by 
area of fields best adapted to the cropping, and 
by roads, watercourses, drainage, and buildings. 
If the farm be pasture the water supply will 
largely determine the position of fences; also 
the aspect, for the hedges should protect from 
searching winds and not exclude the sun. Area 
of fields will be governed by the size of the 
farm and the course of its husbandry ; but it 
will be better, especially in grass lana, to have 
a superabundant supply of enclosures rather 
than an insufficient supply, for it doubtless 
tends to efficiency. Upon sheep- farms, espe- 
cially if bordering upon downland, large fields 
will be as convenient as small, and in such a 
case many existing fences may be removed, 
straightened, or otherwise re-formed. 

There can be no doubt that much of the irre- 
gularity of form of fields could be improved and 
rectified by a small expenditure; and by execut- 
ing this there would follow— an increase of culti- 
vable area, a saving in horse labour, a saving in 
dilapidation and consequent repair, and a saving 
in tne tending of live stock. 

Upon mountain, hill, and down farms shelter 
can be best afforded W well-arranged planta- 
tions or wide belts. If these exist, or can be 
supplied, the character of fences will be of less 
importance; but, nevertheless, under these con- 
ditions they should be efficient both for shelter 
and safe enclosure. 

The great lessons to be learnt from the sub- 
ject of fences are, that a sufficiency is wise, a 
superabundance of wide, encroaching fences is 
wasteful. Further, that if the country be taken 
generally — not in districts, because the variation 
of requirement is so great — a rearrangement 
of fences would add perhaps a million acres 
of cultivable land to tbe area now existing. 
The smaller the farms the greater will be the 
necessity for an extension of fences, because it 
is impossible to &rm profitably open and un- 
fenoea areas. This means that a still further 
expenditure of capital will be required in the 
equipment of agricultural land, and a consequent 


reduction in the net rentals. The study of 
fences should be looked upon as an essential ele- 
ment in rural economy, and if it leads to a reduc- 
tion of those existing sufficient to balance the 
extension which is foreshadowed, it will add 
materially to the welfare of agriculture. 

[c. K. a] 

Funnel {Fceniculum vulgani) is a perennial 
herbaceous plant belonging to the nat ord 



Fennel {Fanieulum vulgaH) 

1, Flower. 2, Long lectlnn of flower. 3, Fruit. 

4, Section acroM fruit. 

Umbelliferee, sometimes cultivated for ornament 
and sometimes for its aromatic oil Its height 
(6 ft.) and its large conspicuous leaves, cut up into 
numerous segments almost as fine as hairs, cer- 
tainly make Fennel a remarkable object. The 
aroma from the plant is very pleasing, and is 
specially strong wnen the leaves are bruised. In 
July or August large terminal umbels of yellow 
flowers ftpp^F, and later on the fruits begin to 
ripen. The ripe fruit (called seed) is the part 
used for making fennel water (see also Dill), 
while the young shoots are sometimes used as 
potherbs and for garnishing. 

The plant is grown from seed (really fruit), 
and the soils most suitable ai'e sandy loams. 

[A. V. lf‘A.1 

A form of this plant is known as Finocnio 
Fennel This variety requires the same treat- 
ment as celery; that is to say. it should be 
planted in trenohes and earthM up to induce 
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blanching. The form grown in England, known 
as the Sweet Fennel, m raised fr<m seeds sown 
in spring on a light, warm soil in rows 15 in* 
apai*t, the seedlings being thinned to 1 ft. apart; 
or they may be raised in a bed and tran^hinted 
wlien about 3 in. high. As the plant is a per- 
ennial, a plantation will last several yeara It 
is, however, advisable to top the plants in the 
spring to prevent their running to seed, and to 
induce the development of young and tender 
leaves, which are Uaed for flavouring. The seeds 
are also used in the manufacture oi liqueurs, as 
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they contain an oil with a peculiarly aromatic 
odour. [w, w.] 

Fennttlf Hos*S| a plant of the nat. ord. 
Umbelliferae. See Hog’s Fennel. 

Fonufl^reek {7Vigonella feenum grceeum) is 
a leguminous plant found growing native on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. It is an annual, 
and is cultivated for its value as a medicinal and 
forage plant. It gi'ows to a height of between 
8 and 10 in.; its yield, however, is small, and 
as it is not relished much by cattle, it is not 
important as a forage crop, Its seeds, however, 
have a characteristic aromatic odour and have 
a stimulating eifect. They are used largely as 
a spice in special cattle foods, also as veterinary 
medicine. It grows best in moist climates and 
in soils well supplied with chalk. [r. a. b.] 
FermentecI Milk. — The term here em- 
ployed is applicable to various developments, 
some of whicn are indigenous to certain coun- 
tries in which the use of them has been main- 
tained for a long time. There does not appear 
to be any one of these that can claim the right 
to the term ‘fermented’, in any sense as a mo- 
nopoly. Any or all of them may use it, and 
no one may claim a patent right in it 
All kinds of cheese are made from milk, in the 
coagulation of which — whether natural or arti- 
ficial — fermentation is employed. The rennet 
ferment is employed artificially ; the lactic acid 
ferment shoula always be present in a predomi- 
nant degree, whether the method of its applica- 
tion be natural or artificial. Other fermen^ 
iome of them useful, but most of them undesir- 
able, and all of them interlopers, find their wa^ 
only too frequently into mila, much to its detri- 


ment AnditfciBewilh^ 
oeptible to f^enti^ oaa fiid% be teneeted 
in anyaitifiGial my b0deidi^ 

which it soon fermuts In a natural way^ that S 
to say, by fermenta ikrnred from the air. 

There are, howeyar, in ymrione countries, ways 
of fermenting milk whidh may be admitted to 
possess some degree of speciali^, inasmudi ae the 
fermented mass is used for ouiok oonsun^on 
as soured— or thickened— milk. *Soor dook’, 
which is merely buttermilk or skim milk natu- 
rally or artificially soured, has long been a popular 
beverage in some portions of Scotland It must 
be admitted, indeed, that the custom is a wise 
one, because the lactic ferment gives to butter- 
milk or skim milk a medicinal value of some 
importance. Sour buttermilk, indeed, has been 
long regarded as a tonic whose value is under- 
estimated by the majority of people. Probably 
it is not underestimated so mu(m as not estimated 
at all — not known, in fact. The same may be 
said of whey, though it is not equal to butter- 
milk. 

It is undeniable that thickened milk, if fer- 
mented with the lactic acid bacillus, is in all 
probability a much more valuable thing as a 
prophylactic than is generally realized. It is 
not used in England, save sporadically and to 
a small extent ; but it is esteemed in southern 
countries, — Italy and Greece, for example — 
where it is probably more useful than it would 
be in a northern country. But in Bussia fer- 
mented milk, prepared from mares’ milk, and 
named koumiss, is held in high esteem as a 
‘ pick-me-up ’ by persons of naturally weak con- 
stitutions, or who have been ‘ run down ’ by 
illness or hardships. Its value has been under- 
stood for a long period amongst nomadic tribes 
in northern Europe and Asia, in the Bussian 
empire. Fermentation, however, is carried to 
an extreme degree, in strong bottles, until in 
about three days’ time the liquid is decidedly 
alcoholic, and is then ready for use. See also 
art Koumiss. [j. p. sJ 

Ferments and Fermentation.— Ike 
bodies called ferments have been known from 
a very early date; their nature and action, how- 
ever, were not fully understood until within 
quite recent times. Although considerable know- 
ledge has been gained during the last century 
of the properties, occurrence, and changes pro- 
duced by ferments, a great deal still remains to 
be explained. The earliest examples l ecorded in 
ancient history of ferment action are the pro- 
duction of wine from gmpe juice, and the rais- 
ing of dough in breadmaking. Owing, however, 
to the obscurity surrounding the nature of the 
changes involved in the above cases, little ex- 
planation of the observed phenomena could be 
given. It was seen that gases were evolved, 
uiat spirit was produced from grape juice, and 
that in the making of bread the disengagement 
of the gases caus^ the dough to sweS. Both 
changes were connected with the presence of 
leaven. It was observed also, in fermen- 
tation of gnpe juice, that a scum was formed, 
either floating on the top or as a sediment in 
the liquid, and it was known that small quan- 
tities of this scum were capable of producug 
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fni'iiiwililiuii ht fMi gimpe inie^ jtufe m mall 
qoaaCttiaa of loavoa mre Mad non—aiy in 
breadmakiiig. The earlj oboonrm applisd tKo 
tana ^femtaat’ to aabatancas like leaven, wkidi 
bad the power of dbengagrag gae when in oon- 
tact with certain bodies, and the term * fermen- 
tation" was a^ied to the {dranomena of fer- 
ment action, ferment being derived from the 
Latin fervere^ to boil 

It was not un^l centuries later that the true 
nature of leaven was known. By microscopic 
examination it was then discovered to be a nni- 
cellular plant, namely the yeast plant Many 
changes in which gases were evolved were at 
first wrongly attributed to ferment action, such 
as the action of acids upon chalk. The evolution 
of pises in the animal intestine was, however, 
rightly attributed to ferments, though their 
nature at the time was unknown. In the early 
part of the 19th century an action somewhat 
analogous to that of yeast was discovered to be 
in progress in germinating barley, and to be due 
to a substance which could be obtained as a 
whitish precipitate on adding absolute alcohol to 
‘steep’ water obtained from genuinated barley. 
This substance had the power of converting 
starch into sugar, gases were evolved, and the 
action appeared to be of a fermentative char- 
acter. Tne substance was called a ferment and 
named diastase. Many similar changes were 
soon found to be in operation in the digestive 
juices, in seeds, &c., and it soon became evident 
that ferments such as diastase played a very 
essential part in the life of the organisms in 
which they occur. Fermentation now covers 
a wide range of actions, and ferments include 
a variety of bodies. 

Ferment action is perhaps best illustrated in 
the decomposition and decay that vegetable and 
animal matter undergo when exposed to air. 
The changes j>roceeding in such material arise 
mainly through the action of ferments intro- 
duced from the atmosphere. Many of the com- 
pounds comprising animal and vegetable matter 
are readily fermentable, the rate of their fer- 
mentation is regulated by the conditions under 
which the action is proceeding. Each kind of 
ferment acts best under certain conditions; it 
follows, therefore, that the decay of organic 
matter is either slow or rapid according to the 
suitability or otherwise of the conditions under 
which the ferment is acting. The presence of 
moisture and warmth are essential to most fer- 
ment actions, whilst a temperature or 100° C. or 
0° C., entire absence of water, and the presence 
of some organic or inorganic substances called 
antiseptics, entirely prevent the action of such 
ferments. This class of easily preventable fer- 
ment action is caused by living organisms called 
bacteria. Each bacterium is e&racterized by its 
shape, the particular food upon which it feeds, 
and the waste products resulting from its action. 
Micro-organisms producing fermentation are 
termed for convenience organiaedfemyerntt. They 
are living oimnisms, capable of independent 
mwth and of reproduction. For their growth 
they require a complete plant food, namwy one 
containing nitrogen compounds, mineral matter, 
oxygen, and some fermentable carbon oompoond. 


The himm t action canaed by it the rendt 
of their own growth and devekmiiient Ls the 
cate of moat ttiero-cngaiiumt, uat prednete of 
fermentation, if aSowM to concentrate, are in- 
imical to the further growth of the organicni. 

Those or^iams requiring the presence of 
oxygen for their development are called aerol^ 
and thtiee which thrive m absence of oxygen are 
called anaerobic. The actions of the latter class 
of organism are largely, though not necessarily, 
confined to changes in nitrogenous bodies, and 
generally result in the production of foul-smell- 
ing gas^ and of poisonous substances called 
ptomaines. The term ‘putrefaction’ is applied 
to such actions. Both kinds of these ferments 
operate in the decomposition of farmyard man- 
ure. Fungi and moulds are also included in the 
organized ferments. Protoplasm, whether in 
the form of naked amoeboid masses or as an ac- 
tive constituent in living cells, possesses fermen- 
tative properties, and it plays a much more vital 
part in the changes arising from organized fer- 
ments than is the case with another class of fer- 
ment which will be dealt with shortly. Pure 
cultures of bacteria can be obtained by growing 
them in suitable culture mediums; for actusd 
details of the methods of preparation and isola- 
tion, the reader must consult arts, on Culture, 
Bacterial, and Bacterioloot. 

Many fermentable bodies can be preserved 
for indefinite periods if the conditions are made 
unsuitable for bacterial growth. Thus milk 
readily turns sour in warm weather through 
bacterial action; if, however, the organisms 
causing this, and which are introduced into the 
milk from the atiiKmphero, are destroyed (1) 
either by boiling the milk and c(xrking it up 
whilst boiling, or (2) by adding some antiseptic 
bo^ to it, tl^ milk will remain unchanged. 

The changes caused by the organized ferments 
may be clamd under the following heads: — 

1. Fermentation by hydration. 

2. Fermentation by decomposition. 

3. Fermentation by reduction. 

4. Fermentation by oxidation. 

Examples of No. 1 are: the conversion of urea 
into ammonium carbonate — thus, CO (NH^)* 
-f- 2 HjO = CX)(ONH 4 )o; of hippuric acid into ben- 
zoic acid and glycocoll. 

Example of No. 2 is the formation of lactic 
j acid from tlie sugar lactose. 

I Ferments included in No. 3 may be further 
subdivided into (a) those reducing alcohol — ex- 
ample, the conversion of glycerine into butyric 
acio. Seveial ferments of this class aie found 
in hay infusion, they convert erythrite into suc- 
cinic, butyric acid, &c.- and the substance quer- 
cite into butyric acid also; fermentation by 
reduction of carbohydrates. The sugars glucose, 
lactose, and saccharose readily undergo fermen- 
tation by micro-organisms ana yeast. The action 
of yeast upon glucose has already been men- 
tioned, the chemical changes acconipanying the 
action are as follows: CeHigOe = 2 C 2 HjO -f- 200» 
In addition to ethyl alcohol, other higher al- 
cohols and acidi are formed in small quantitie#. 
This ferment action constitutes at the present 
fcimft practically the only commercial source of 
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ethyl alcohol It is the well-known vinous fer- 
mentation of grape juice, and forms the basis of 
the manufacture of wines, liquors, liqueur, beer, 
&C. The manufacture of koumist from mares’ 
milk is a ferment action in which yeast plays 
an im^rtant part. Mares’ milk contains the 
sugar lactose, and this is acted upon by several 
ferments, producing alcohol, lactic acid, and car- 
bon dioxide. The product koumiss is used as 
a beverage in Russia. Kephir is a beverage 
made in tne Caucasus by the action of yeast and 
other ferments upon cows’ milk. In this case 
alcohol and lactic acid are formed. Both the 
above beverages are effervescent. 

Kcji is a Chinese beverage made from steamed 
rice. Alcohol is produced, but the ferment in 
this case is a fungus and not the yeast plant. 
Arrack is a beverage made in Java, and it is 
prepared from rice starch by the action of a fun- 
gus and some micro-organisms. The souring of 
milk is caused by a ferment which converts milk 
sugar into lactic acid. The butyric fermenta- 
tion usually follows this change. It is an anaer- 
obic ferment, and produces carbon aioxide and 
hydrogen along with butyric acid. Starch, dex- 
trin, and inulin are also acted upon under suit- 
able conditions by the butyric ferment. Cellu- 
lose during digestion is acted upon by ferments, 
producing marsh gas and hydrogen. A large 
number of the salts of fatty acids undergo fer- 
mentation by micro-organisms, forming acids of 
lower molecular weight. The reduction of nitric 
acid to free nitrogen by the denitrifying ferment 
and of sulphates to sulphuretted hydrogen are 
other examples. 

Among the fourth class of fenuentations, the 
acetic acid and the nitrifying ferments are among 
the most important. 

The type of fermentation so far discussed have 
all been produced by the direct action of living 
organisms. As previously mentioned, another 
class of fermentation exists, in which the pre- 
sence of living protoplasm is not essential for the 
activity of the ferment. The action of diastase 
upon starch was given as an example. This 
class of ferment exists in the cells of plants and 
animals, and can be extracted from them by 
water or glycerine without decreasing their fer- 
mentative powers. They possess no organized 
structure, are incapable of reproduction, and 
dilute solutions of antiseptics do not destroy 
them. They are called unorganued ferments^ 
entgmesj or soluble ferments. The main difference 
between the organized and unorganized ferments 
is shown in the following table : — 



Unorganised fer- 
ments. 

Organised fer- 
ments. 

Temperature;— 

In eolution, 

Destroyed. 

Destroyed, ex- 

66° C. to 80“ 0. 

cept some with 

In a dry state, 
100*0.tol60"0. 

Many unchanged. 

spores. 

All killed In a 

few hours. 

Alcohol 

Precipitated, still 

KiUed. 

Antiseptics 

active. 

Unaltered if solu- 

Killed. 

tion be dilute. 



Enzymes exist in, and have been extracted 
from many of the organized ferments, and there 
is no really fundamental difference between the 
two classes of ferments. The influence of proto- 
plasm is more active in the case of the organized 
ferments. 

Enzymes have never been prepared artificially; 
they are always obtained from plant and animal 
organs by adding alcohol, which precipitates 
them out from a solution in water or glycerine. 
Temperature directly affects their activity in 
producing chemical cliange. The organ in which 
enzymes occur is called the zymogen; thus the 
pancreas is the zymogen of pancreatic juice. 
&ch enzyme has a zymogen ; occasionally the 
zymogen produces no enzyme until it is warmed 
for a few hours with dilute acid, when it is 
secreted. Enzymes are very complex bodies. 
They contain nitrogen, and one of their princi- 
pal characteristics is that a small quantity of 
the enzyme is capable of producing a chemical 
change in a large quantity of substance. The 
mode of action of enzymes is not well under- 
stood. The chemical change is generally one of 
hydration, and appears to resemble the action 
of sulphuric acid upon starch. It is at any rate 
a catabolic change, and results in the production 
of less complex from more complex bodies. The 
medium in which the enzyme is working has a 
direct influence upon its activity, thus some en- 
zymes require acid and other alkaline mediums. 

For convenience the enzymes have been classi- 
fied according to the material upon which they 
work as follows; — 

1. Those which transform insoluble carbohy- 
drates into sugars. They include diastase, which 
converts starch into sugar; inulase, which de- 
composes inulin; and cytase, which decomposes 
cellulose. 

2. Those which transform biose sugars into 
hexose sugars. Invertase is an example. 

3. Those which decompose glucosides include 
emulsin and myrosin. 

4. Those which decompose proteids into pep- 
tones and amino acids include pepsin and tryp- 
sin. 

6. The clotting enzymes — they include rennet, 
thombase, and pectase. 

6. Those whi^ decompose oil and fats include 
lipase. 

7. Those causing oxidation in organic sub- 
stances — examples, laccase and tyrosinase. 

From the above sketch of ferments and their 
action it will be clear that they take a very es- 
sential part in many industries, in agriculture, 
and in most natural processes. [r. a. b.] 

F«rn.-> Ferns constitute a large and impor- 
tant section of the vegetable kingdom, l^ey 
are distinguished from flowering pUnts by their 
mode of growth and their method of reproduc- 
tion, whi% is by means of spores borne in cap- 
sules on the back or mar^n of the leaf (frond); 
the spore vegetates and produces a cellular ex- 
pansion (prothallusX on the lower surface of 
which are developed little bodies of two sexeieL 
the male (anthendia) beii^ microscopic coiled 
threads which under the influence of moisture 
move actively until they come in contact with 
a female cell (aroh^niaX which they enter, fer- 
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tilise, and thus give rise to a new plant The 
stems of ferns form either a rosette or a creep- 
ing rhizome, or th^ may develop into what 
are known as Tree Ferns. Ferns are found all 
over the world where vegetation of any kind 
can exist, moist tropical conditions being most 
favourable to their full development In New 
Zealand, Tree Ferns form an impoitant feature, 
coverine large areas, especially in the vidleys. 
In the British Islands they grow generally in 
moist shaded places, although many of them are 
^uite hapny when exposed to full sunshine, as 
is proved oy their behaviour under cultivation. 
Ferns have become popular garden plants, and 
collections of tropical, subtropical, temperate, and 
hardy kinds are not uncommon in European gar- 
dens. At Kew the collection of ferns numbers 
over 2000 species. Generally they are very easy 
to cultivate. They like a sweet, well-drained 
soil and plenty of moisture. Some of the species 
are cultivated in large quantities by market 
growers for the decoration of rooms, &c. The 
roots of ferns are used by orchid growers in 
the formation of composts, what is known as 
orchid peat being sinmly the matted roots of 
the bracken fern, of Polypodium wlgarty or of 
Otmunda regalU. See art Botany. [w. w.] 

Fern SMie. See Chionaspis. 

Ferretf an albino variety of the Polecat 
{Putorhu putorim). It is somewhat smaller than 
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the polecat, being usually about 14 in. in length 
including the tau; it has creamy-white or yel- 
lowish fur, and red eyes. A good ferret for 
working and breeding purposes Mould have ‘the 
body slim, lengthy, and muscular, legs and feet 
sound and strong, its face sharp, fur clean, glossy, 
and thick, and it should be quick in movement’. 
The ferret breeds true, but it can be readily 
crossed with the polecat, and the hybrids are 
more active and fiercer than the pure-bred ani- 
mal; they are also hardier, but are so shy and 
wild that they are very difficult to handle. A 
poleca^ taken young, may also be used just as a 
ferret is used. 

Tbe ferret is of southern origin, and cannot 
stand the cold of an English winter without pro- 
tection of some sort It is a delicate animal in 
many ways, and requires great care and atten- 
tion. Al^lute cleanliness and dryness of the 
hutch is essenti^ for in a damp, dirty box it 


is exUemely liable to distemper, foot rot, and 
o^er troubles, and it quickly gets out of con- 
dition through the constant irritation caused by 
ticks and other parasites. 

Two litters are produced in a year, each num- 
bering six to nine young ones. The gestation 
lasts about two months. The hutch must be 
carefully cleaned some days before the young 
are born, and then left quite untouched untu 
they are two or three weefcs old, for the mother 
is apt to destroy them if they are molested. The 
mother should have fresh meat once a ^y, as 
well as plenty of milk. When the young fer- 
rets begin to show themselves they should l)e 
handled frequently, so that they may become 
accustomed to being caught. At three months 
old they may be taken with their mother to the 
warrens to learn their business. 

Ferrets are employed chiefly for rabbit-hunt- 
ing and ratting. For rabbit-hunting they si's 
usually muzzleS in some way, lest they make 
a full meal and ‘ lay up ’ within the burrow, 
when they are often difficult to recover. Tlie 
wire muzzle is no longer much in vogue; vari- 
ous methods of * coping ’ with fine whipcord are 
preferred by most gamekeepers. For ratting, 
only strong and experiencea ferrets are used, 
and they are left unmuzzled. ‘ Polecat-ferrets ’, 
as the hybrids with the wild variety are called, 
are frequently preferred for rat-catching. Care 
must be taken to examine the feiTet for rat- 
bites, and to wash these with carbolic oil or 
some other disinfectant dressing, or blood-poison - 
ingniay supervene. 

TOe feiTet has been known for many centuries, 
and the Romans used it very much as it is used 
now. But notwithstanding this long association 
with man, it cannot be regarded as a domesti- 
cated animal, for though it gets accustomed to 
the handling of its master it never becomes 
really tame, and it is always an unwilling captive. 
If it does escape from a carelessly fastened hutch 
it may do much damage among chickens, and a 
case, apparently well authenticated, is on record 
of a sleeping infant being attacked and badly 
wounded by an escaped ferret. See next art. 

[J. A. T.] 

Ferrotlnfl^. — To the farmer the ferret is a 
most useful little animal, though it is surprising 
how seldom it is kept by such, most of the work 
required from it being left to the rat-catcher, 
ana to the gamekeeper or the warrener. Theie 
is no necessity to dwell upon the serious damage 
done by rodents (ra^ rabbits, &c.X which may 
be greatly reduced if agriculturists would only 
be persuaded to take a little keener interest in 
the destruction of these pests, ein>ecially rats. 
There are generally boys about a farmsteading, 
and it does not, as a rule, require much per- 
suasion to induce a youth to indulge in this form 
of sport as a pastime, more especially if a trifling 
sum be paid for eveiy head of suen vermin de- 
stroyed. The ferret telongs to the genus Mus- 
tela (one of the GarnivoraX and has Men derived 
from the polecat, formerly known as the fitebet 
weasel. Tbere is the white ferret with pink 
eyes, and the brown ferret with intermediate 
crosses. Good working ferrets can be bought 
for 3s. Qd, each, and it is better to buy one that 
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has been worked without a lino; bat if there ia 
plenty of work it w possible to ^ a cou^ 
being a dog ferret, used to woridM on » 

80 thatif the other ferret, nreferably a mt^ 
‘ lavs up*, the line ferret can oe sent m to drive 
her out. It is not a good plan to use the same 
ferret for ratting ana rabbitog, as the former 
require to become more ferocious, which is objec* 
tillable in a ferret required for bolting rabbi^ 
If a dog (hob) and bitch (jill) ferret are bought, 
they can be used for breeding purposes as well. 
In this manner one can supply himself with 
fresh stock, and sell off the surplus, say at 2s. 
each. Handle the young ferrets as soon as they 
leave the bitch, which is about the end of the 
fourth week, and in handling a ferret always 
grasp it firmly and unhesitatingly around the 
neck and shoulders, as some feriets are inclined 
to be vicious, especially if timidly handled. Some 
gamekeepers muzzle their ferrets before putting 
mto the Durrows; others practise what is called 
^copmg^, ie. passing a piece of whipcord through 
the lips to close the mouth. If a ferret has been 
well handled, and comes from a good working 
strain, there is no necessity for either of these 
practicea 

A bitch ferret carries her young for six weeks, 
the latter being hairless, blind, and deaf when 
bom. Flesh and a little milk are the only foods 
needful, but both of these should be given fresh, 
as ferrets have a natural desire to sneak food into 
the place where they sleep, so that care should be 
taken to prevent this as much as possible. Feed- 
ing in the evening is the beat plan, and only give 
a little milk in t^e morning when reauired for 
work. Clean hutches out twice a week at least 
in winter, and every other day in summer. A 
box with a sleeping apartment containing straw, 
and a small run, with ^-in. wire netting in front, 
makes a capital ferret hutch, especially if raised 
3 or 4 ft. from the ground. A carrying box or 
bag is used to take the ferrets to the seat of 
operations, and a terrier or two plus a spade 
and net completes tlie outfit, unless bolting 
raU:)it8 for shooting. If the terrier has been 
trained to ite work, ie. to be ^ true to hole *, the 
rat, &c., will be laid Aors de combat directly it 
shows at the mouth of the hole. Digging out 
a ferret is often a tedious business, ana a great 
deal of time may be lost in this manner ; now- 
ever, it is often unavoidable. Chirruping at the 
hole will frequently cause a ferret to reappear, 
so will fresh Ileah, out as a rule a well-trained 
ferret does its work with tolerable regularity, 
reappearing when the burrow has been cleared 

[f. t. B.J 

Ferruginous Soils. See Ibost Com- 
pouvDs IN Soil. 

Fortuity. — ^The subject will be dealt witb 
under the following headings: — 

L Historical 

IL The conditions necessary for fertility. 

IIL The effect of the chemiw composition and 
phjmeal properties of the soil on its fertility. 

IV. Indications of fertility and barrenness. 

y. ‘ Inherent fertility * and ‘ condition ’. 

L HifiToaicAL. — Speculations on the causes 
of fertility in soils have been common in all 
ages, but it is only within recent years that 


FttTOgiiMMis SoSs— ^ 


tbw h.T. beW'WilMHUted «lb. 

penmentiJ tcto n oe i ny to fiMtowbw 

scientific or pradtkd we atad Smm. 
lore, concern ounelvee sdm nose Smui a lew cl 
the most impoi^t. 01 all Urn ssrliar ivtitittge, 
few are more in line wi^i modem vieirs than 
those of Bernard Halisay, the French potter 
(I510-15S9). In his Beoepte V^iitidble <1668) 
he sets out a striking timozy of tnaAnriaig 
^ Yon will admit that when yon bdng dung into 
the field it is to return to the soil something 
that has been taken away. . . . When a plant 
is burned it is reduced to a salty ash ^led 
^alcaly’ by apothecaries and j^ilosophera . . . 
Every sort of plant without exception contains 
some kind of salt. Have you not seen certain 
labourers, when sowing a field with wheat for 
the second year in succession, burn the unused 
wheat straw which had been taken from the 
field? In the ashes will be found the salt that 
the straw took out of the soil; if this is put 
back the soil is improved Being burnt on the 
ground, it serves as manure because it returns 
to the soil those substances that had been taken 
away.’^ A fertile soil was evidently regarded 
as one containing abundance of these salts. 

Another remarkable view was put forward 
nearly a hundred years later by Glauber in his 
Deutschlandt’s Wohlfahrt (1656V Having ob- 
tained saltpetre from the earth cleared out from 
cattle shecfs, he argued that it must have come 
from the urine or droppings of the animals, and 
must therefore be contained in the animals* 
food, i.e. in plants. He also found that addition 
of saltpetre to the soil produced enormous in- 
creases in crop. He connected these two obser- 
vations and supposed that saltpetre is the essen- 
tial principle of vegetation, ^e fertility of a 
soil 18 entirely due to the saltpetre it contains, 
and the value of manure (he mentions dung, 
feathers, hair, horn, bones, cloth cuttings) de- 
pends solely on the saltpetre present.* 

Other theories of plant nutrition and of fer- 
tility were also in vogue, and these two were 
by no means widely accepted. At a later 
period the celebrated L^den professor Boer- 
haave (New Method of Chemistry, Eng. trans. 
1727) taught that plants live on juices derived 
from the ‘ fatty * parts of the soil (e.gr. clay), but 
‘ fatty earth ’ alone is very sticky and uusuited 
to plants ; it can only be made fertile by mixing 
with sand * to keep the pores of the earth open, 
and the earth itself loose and incompact, ana by 
that means give room for the juices to aacen j, 
and for plants to be nourished thereby* (p. 124). 

This idea was very considei’ably developed in 
.^riculturae Fundamenta Ghemica by WalleriuB 
(^eden, 1761X one of the first textbooks on 
agriculturaJ cbemistiy. The constituents of the 
soil may contribute to its fertility either by 

1 Sb la oaodre da ladlte palUe, lera tromid la aal qua la 
pame aaalt attirS de la tarre, laquel ael demeuraot dam 
la champ, aldera dereohef h la terre. £t aiaal la paUlamlMiC 
iwaaMa dadans k ahauifi, alia aaruka d’kiiUai de Anvler, 
^roej^^e laiaaera la maame luhatanca Qu’tlle aufiit attlr^ 

, >BNtllditindmalSeaaHiMdie8aa«ildeaiiadatattaodai, 
daM allee data ieoige to die Felder dUoget, eineo Salpeter 
in tich baben mbaae; dan alle fmobthark^t der ISrden uleln 
vmA elnig tod Ikme barbbiet, wdflhaa uaariederaprechlldi '• 
(I), mj. 
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pmfiSmjhM Mk «r Iff tMr aMehtnMi 
toUiHL Flw Ibod mwt btt of Ihe HttM 
imHio pbat itMll miiwnl matter te of no use; 
linmuo or mould Wag darired from plants » 
akme effectm. day W a valuable iiie(^aQical 
edSBOt» bowever; it attemcte vrater and ^fateeaa* 
from the air and hoida the ^tetneaa* of man- 
uroa, preventing it from being washed away by 
rain. Chalk also attraota ^mtneaa*; it wanna 
the land, deatroya ackL and diaaolves the *fat- 
neas * of the soil. 8ana opens up clay and peat 
eoila, renderii^ them more easy to work. A 
aoil is fertile li it contains all these substances 
in amounts suitable and sufficient for plant 
growth. Salts such as saltpetre, wood ashes, 
common salt, &c., he considers to have no nutri- 
tive value ; any effect they may produce is en- 
tirely indirect, and due to their aiding the solu- 
tion of the * fatness ’ of the soil. 

It is always difficult to know exactly what an 
old writer means when he sketches out a hypo- 
thes^ and we must not make the mistake of 
reading too modern a meaning into the various 
views given above. Really definite theories, ca- 
pable of being expeiimentally tested, were not 
possible till ^emistry became a systematized 
science, and this did not happen till the end of 
the 18th and the beginning of the 19th centuries. 
At this point there is a great bT*eak in the his- 
tory of the subject; henceforward theories of 
fertility could be clearly formulated, and deduc- 
tions drawn from them could be submitted to 
the teat of experiment. The first notable pro- 
duction in the new period is Davy’s Lectui’es on 
Agricultural Chemistry (1812). The ideas are 
probably substantially the same as tho^ie of Wal- 
lerius, but they are now made definite and ca- 
pable of experimental tiial ; a great advance has 
oeen made in method if not in subject-matter. 
* Water and the decomposing animal and ve^- 
table matter existing in the soil constitute ttie 
true nourishment of plants.’ Salts may perhaps 
be of use, if so they are needed to supply ‘ that 
kind of matter to the vegetable fibre, which is 
analogous to the bony matter in animal struc- 
tures . The physical properties of soil are highly 
important, especially its power of absorbing water 
from the air and its relationship to heat; the^ 
depend on the relative proportions of organic 
matter, sand, clay, and chalk. The two latter 
have a chemical as well as a physical function ; 
besides attracting moisture from the air and 
generally regulating the water supply, they also 
combine with vegetable and animal matters and 
so prevent them from being decomposed by the 
action of the atmosphere or washed away by 
rain. A fertile soil must contain all four oon- 
stituents, organic matter, sand, clay, and chalk, 
in proper amounts, and to facilitate his inves- 
tigations he designed methods of soil analysis 
for measuruig tim quantities present.^ These 
methods still remain, in a modified form, in use 
to-day. See art Analtbib. 

For the next thirty years, fertility was sup- 
posed to be mainly a j^ysioal question. Schubier 
(Qnindsatoe der Agrikulturehemie) made a veiy 

iKsthodi smbodirtiig the Mme inlnciplee bed elieady been 
need tar Lord Danaonmld (A Treetiee on the Conoecuon of 
AgrioOttore with nhanlitTf, 17B6 )l 


fDtt stedly ef pMod ef 

based hk daaamoatioii of aoila on tlie femte of 
ms ehaiife al anaMa. Morten (Soik tad ed. 
1640) wrote: 'The prodnetiveaMi or any soil 
dspeoida entirely on ito natural or artificial oapa- 
ctty of retaininff or tranamiuing ita moktuie. 
... All mineral manurea, aa lime, diaik, marL 
sand, gravel, ditch mould, road acrapinga, and 
other earthy matter^ act on the aoil mere^ at aa 
alieratim by dkanging the oonatituente of the 
soil and improving its texture.’ A number of 
facte were, however, being discovered which 
showed this view to be incomplete. Investiga- 
tions on plant nutrition were being carried out 
The fact that plants got their oai%on from the 
air and not, or not entirely, from the soil was de- 
finitely established. Analyses of plant ash made 
by de Saussure, Boussingault, and others showed 
that potash, lime, phoBpliates, <^.,were invariably 
present, while the sand cultures made by Wieg- 
mann and Polstorf ‘ proved that these constitu- 
ents played an important part in the nutrition 
of the plant Many fertile soils were examined, 
and found invariably to contain plant ash con- 
stituents. Ure* attributed the fertility of an 
East Lothian soil to the phosphates he found 
thei'ein. Boussingault, at his farm at Beohel- 
bronn, analysed the crops and the manures sup- 

E lied, and so ascertained the changes suffered 
y the soil. All these facts, however, were more 
or less isolated, till Liebig connected them all in 
his brilliant theory of plant nutrition, published 
ill 1840 as a report to the British Association. 
Plants require as foodstuffs the alkalis, silicates, 
phosphates, sulphates, and also carbonic acid, 
ammonia, air, and water. All of these must be 
supplied or full development is impossible; the 
first four, being mineral, come from the soil, 
and the supply can be ascertained by analysis; 
the rest come from the air and are present in 
unlimited quantities, but the amount reaching 
the roots — and this is an important factor-~de- 
pends on the physical nature of the soil and on 
the operations of till^e. Chemical composition 
and physical properties are of equal importance; 
unless the physical conditions are right the soil 
will be sterile, no matter how satiOTactory the 
chemical composition may be, and vice versa. 
Regulation oi the physical conditions is the 
farmer’s business, and telongs to the art of agri- 
culture. Determination of She chemical compo- 
sition is the business of tiie scientist ; the mine- 
ral substances he finds to be deficient most be 
added as manure. Alkalis and silicatee are for 
the most part nresent in very insoluble com- 
binations, out &ey are dissolved by rain, air, 
and carbonic acid during weathering, and this 
process is hastened ^ cultivated teUows or by 
dressings of lime. The minerals reauired by a 
particukr crop may be ssoertained oy analysis 
of its ashes. It is possible to sreange the rota- 
tion so that plants are not grown mors fre- 
quently tikn their foodatufib beootne by weather- 
ing ‘fit for assimilation’, and so to make the 
maximum use of the soil oonstituento, but the 
soil must ultimately beeome exhaustM uafoss 
the proper mineral manures are added. 

1 Quoted In Liebig, Agrlcnlttml Chemistiy 
« DictioDBiy Chemliitir, art fUOk. 
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A modification of ibis theory was necessary 
later on, when Lawes and GillSert showed that 
plants must be furnished with nitrogenous man- 
ure. Bain supplies very little ammonia; plants 
cannot take in free nitrogen, and apparently 
can utilize veiy little of the nitrogen in the soil. 
When mineral manures only are applied, crops 
are little or no larger than on unmanured OTOund, 
but when nitrogen compounds are added to the 
mineral manures considerable crop increases are 
obtained. 

It was soon found, however, that the analyti- 
cal results did not always fall in line with the 
practical experience of the farmer. Soils de- 
clared by the analyst to contain ample quanti- 
ties of all mineral food were neveitheless found 
to be unproductive, and to respond freely to 
dressings of mineral manures. The distinction 
already made by Liebig, and developed by Dau- 
beny (Phil. Trans. 1845, p. 185; also Jour. Boy. 
Agric. Soc. 1846j vii, 237), between available food- 
stufi *fit for assimilation ’ and non -available, was 
therefore emphasized, and called in to account 
for discrepancies; the theory was right, but the 
analytical process was wrong. This position was 
quite sound, since it was well known that the 
amount of mineral matter extracted from a soil 
depends on the nature and strength of the acid; 
it has since been justified by experience with 
weak acids. See Soils, Analysis of. 

The discovery in 1877, by Sch loosing and 
MUntz, that nitrification is due to an organ- 
ism was the beginning of the application of 
bacteriology to the study of fertility. Other 
soil changes were later on found to be brought 
al)out by bacteria — oxidation, humification, de- 
nitrification, and the nutrition of leguminous 
lants; and in 1897 Wollny (Die Zersetzung 
er organischen StofFe) collected into a com- 
prehensive scheme all the scattered work on 
these various changes. Two years later Ber- 
thelot (Chimie V6g6tale et Agricole) definitely 
assigned to bacteria an important function in 
determining fertility. This view is still being 
developed; its present position is dealt with 
in Section III. Bacteria break down the un- 
available foodstuff in the soil and convert it 
into soluble available bodies ; in addition, there 
is a certain amount of nitrogen fixation. No new 
theory of fertility is involved ; bacterial activity 
simply explains the conversion of material * un- 
fit tor assimilation ^ into useful plant food. 

The United States Bureau of Soils has given 
up these modifications of Liebig’s theory and 
reverted to some older theories. Whitney in 
1892 examined a number of soils of known pro- 
ductiveness, and showed that in passing from 
type to type the agricultural properties are 
closely correlated with the texture of the soil 
as revealed by mechanical analysis. Physical 
characteristics, and especially texture, regulate 
the temperature, moisture content^ and aera- 
tion, in snort the * climate ’ of the soil, and their 
significance in determining the distribution and 
yield of crops must therefore be of the same 
order as climate in the ordinary sense of the 
word. They are the predominant factors in fer- 
tili^. This thesis was further developed in 
189^ when typical tobacco soils from the vari- 


ous States were investigated. So suooessful was 
mechanical analysis in classifying these soils 
that it was adopted as the basis of the elaborate 
soil survey of tne whole country. The chemical 
composition of the soil was supposed to be of 
very secondary importance, ana was dismissed 
altogether as a factor in fertility in 1903 (Bulle- 
tin 22). The solution constituting the soil mois- 
ture is regarded as the source of the plant’s 
food; this solution is of the same order of com- 
position and concentration in all soils, such dif- 
terences as exist could not be correlated with 
difiei ences in crop production. The function of 
the soil is to hold up this solution and supply it 
to the plant ; a productive soil is one which sup- 
lies it in proper amount, a non-productive soil 
oes not ; a productive soil must therefore pos- 
sess certain physical properties, but its chemical 
composition is not of primary importance. The 
common fertilizers are capable or modifying the 
physical condition of the soil. On the average 
larm the great controlling factor in the yield of 
crops is not the amount of plant food in the soil, 
but is a physical factor the exact nature of which 
is yet to be determined. Later on, further fac- 
tors were introduced. In Bulletins 28 and 36 
(1907)^ it is maintained that certain soils are 
unproductive, not because proper foodstuff is 
lacking, but because they contain substances 
actually deleterious to plant growth. Part, at 
any rate, of the toxic conditions of the soil is 
transmitted to it from growing plants. The 
old theory of de Candolle (Physiologie V6g6tale, 
1832) is here revived, according to which plants 
excrete bodies poisonous to themselves, but not 
necessarily to others belonging to quite a dif- 
ferent order. It is possible to remove these 
poisonous products in several ways, in particular 
they are rendered innocuous by the action of 
dung, lime, and other manures. The function 
of a fertilizer is not to provide plant food, but 
to modify the physical properties of the soil, 
and to put out of action the poisonous bodies 
secreted by the previous crop, and so to cleanse 
the soil ready for the next crop. 

These later developments are not accepted 
in Eurow, and they are not even universally 
acc^tea in the United States. 

11. Conditions necbssary for Fertility. — In 
trying to set out the conditions necessary for 
fertihty we are at once met with the difficulty 
that fertility is not an absolute proprty of a 
soil, but has meaning only in relation to the 
plants grown on it. Plant requirements vary, 
and a soil may be fertile in respect to one plant 
and infertile in respect to others. To take an 
extreme case, a boggy piece of ground left as 
indifferent pasture on a farm, and rightlv con- 
sidered infertile, might prove highly productive 
if planted with azaleas. It is conceivr^ble that 
every soil might prove ideal for some plant or 
other, and if ^ these plants could be grown all 
soils would be fertile. But in practice the agri- 
culturist can only find use for a very limited 
number of plants. He therefore has to select 
those combining the double features of sale- 
abiHfy in his markets and suitability to his con- 


1 See eleo Bulletin! 40 and 47 (1907). 
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ditiooB. This is one of the first things to be done 
in a new country. To a limited extent it is 
sible to bridge the rap between plant require- 
ments and soil conditions; the former may be 
pennanently altered bv selection and breedings 
as shown by the introduction of strains of mau- 

£ >ld8 suitable for northern counties^ and the 
tter by such operations as draining, claying, 
chalking, &c. When all has been done, however, 
that is economically possible, there ma^ still re- 
main a discrepancy between the conditions ideal 
for the plant and those it finds in the soil, and the 
greater this discrepancy the less fertile the soil. 

But although plant requirements vary, the 
difference is in degree only and not in kind, 
especially if we coniine ourselves to the common 
agricultural crops. We shall therefoi'e first set 
out the requirements of crops, which aie obvi- 
ously the essential conditions of fertility, and 
then see how far they are connected with the 
measurable properties of the soil. The word fer- 
tility will l^ used in its ordinary significance, 
having reference to the size of the crop rather 
than to any special quality; the factors connected 
with high (quality are as yet so little known that 
discussion is unprofitable. 

It is generally agreed that the conditions ne- 
cessary for fertility a,ve (1) a sufficient supply of 
plant food, both nitrogenous and mineral; (2) 
suitable water supply ; (3) suitable air supply; 
(4) proper temperature; (5) absence of injurious 
substances. These are all equally important, 
and to a certain extent are mutually dependent 
one on the other. 


Plant Food. — The substances required as 
food by plants have been ascertained by water or 
sand cultures. Seedlings are placed in dilute 
solutions of various salts, or in pure f and watered 
with such solutions; if they grow into perfect 
plants it is evident that they have been supplied 
with all essential foodstufia. If, on the other 
hand, they fail to develop fully, it is equally 
clear that something is lacking. By proceeding 
in this way it has been found that plants must 
have all of the following elements supplied in 
suitable combinations : nitrogen, phosphorus, 
sulphur, potassium, calcium, magnesium, iron. 
If all these are supplied, plants may ripen and 
produce perfect seed ; if any one is withheld, 
perfect development cannot take place. Tlie 
following elements in suitable combinations are 
valuable, but not essential: chlorine, silicon, 
sodium, and possibly manganese. 

All the elements required by plants are widely 
distributed in nature, and invariably occur in 
every cultivated soil; but they do not always 
occur in sufficient amount, for it often happeiis 
that the addition of one of them, e.ff. of |mo8- 
phorus as phosphate, increases the crop. 

Hellriegel and Wilfarth^ have made experi- 
ments to mid the connection between the amount 
of plant food and the growth of the plant. Barley 
was grown in a number of pots of sand, each 
containing the same amount of alt plant foods 
except one, which varied in the different pots. 
In one experiment where potash, supplied as 
chloride, was the variable constituent, all the 
rest being constant, the results were: — 


Slilligrams of potash supplied 

Yield of barley (total dry matter), ] 

grams ... / 

Increased yield for each extra 94 \ 
mg. of |K>tath j 

0 

94 

188 

282 

376 

470 

564 

2*658 

16-638 

29724 

34-898 

36-281 

36-584 

87 *086 


12-980 

14-086 

5174 

1-383 

-303 

1-402 


Eaob pot held 4 kg. of sand. 
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The results are plotted on the aeeompanjinff 
curve (Curve li It will be observed that growth 
was very small when no potash was supplied; 
additions of potash increa^ the crop, and the 
first two doses of 94 mg. gave an increase of 13 
or 14 gm. of dry matter, i.«. the increased crop 
was proportional to the nitrogen added. Bevona 
this point, however, the gain is less, and falls to 


a little over Igm. only. T1ilibt0g«aMra}fytriie 
in manaring->«nd indeed in many otlier agiieu}. 
tural operations-— that it is taken as a 1^, and 
spoken of as the Law of Diminishing Hettims. 
A sinular relationship was seen in another series 
of experiments, where the nitrogen varied in 
amount, but the other foods remained constant* 
the results were as follows ; — ' 


Millimms of nitrogen supplied 
Yield of barley (total dry matter), \ 

grams J 

Increased yidd for each extra 28 1 
mg. nitrogen / 

0 

28 

56 

112 

168 

224 

336 

•461 

2*996 

5*540 


16*388 


29*343 


2*631 

2*645 

2*631 

2*793 

2*349 

2*064 


Each pot held 4*6 kg. of sand. 


Similar results have also been obtained in field 
trials. On the Broadbalk wheatfield at Kotham- 
sted, Plot 6 receives complete mineral manure 
but no nitrogen; Plots 6, 7, and 8 receive the 
same amount of mineral manure, with the addi- 


tion of ammonium salts containing respectively 
43, 86, and 129 lb. of nitrogen. Each extra 
dose of nitrogen increases the yield, but the last 
does not cause nearly so great an increase as 
the first. 


Bboadbalk Wheatfield, Average Yields, Fiptt-six Years, 1862-1907. 



Plot 6. 

Plot 6. 

Plot 7. 

Plot 8. 

Nitrogen supplied in manure, lb. 

Total produce (straw and grain), lb. 
Increase for each 43 lb. nitrogen 

0 

2316 

43 

3948 

1633 

86 

6833 

1886 

120 

7005 

1172 


These results all show that fertility is depen- 
dent on the presence of plant food, but beyond 
a certain stage additional plant food does not 
confer much additional fertility. The yield will 
now be limited by some of the other factors. 
Finally it may be noted that an excessive amount 
of plant food is directly injurious to the plant. 
This condition obtains in some alkali soils. 

VTater Supply, — The same relationship be- 
tween supply of material and plant growth holds 
for water as for food. In absence of water, 
plant growth is impossible; as the supply in- 
creases, the amount of growth also increases for 
a time. Finally, extra water supply causes no 
extra growth, and when the supply becomes un- 
limited — as in water cultures — the yield is no 
heavier than in sand cultures with equal food 


but much less water. Further, there are two 
good reasons why the water in the soil should 
not be indefinitely increased. In the first place, 
a large amount of water necessarily diminishes 
the supply of air; in the second place, it keeps 
the temperature down; so that in practice it is 
necessary to strike a balance between water, air, 
and temperature. Hellriegel has ascertained 
the proper relationship between water and air 
suppV tor barley under favourable tempemture 
conmtions. He found that growth was best 
when the soil was about half saturated with 
water ; denoting by 100 the quantity of water 
needed to completely satuiute the soil, the 
amounts present in his various pots and the 
actual yields of grain and straw were as fol- 
lows: — 


Amount of water 

6 

10 

20 

30 

40 

60 

80 

Dry matter in grain 

nil 

*72 

7*76 

9-73 

10*61 

9*96 

8*77 

Dry matter in straw 

•12 

1*80 

6*50 

8-70 

9*64 

11*00 

9*47 


These figures are plotted on Curve 2. 


Perhaps even more important than the actual 
amount of water is the regularity of the supply, 
since plants will not tolerate great or sudden 
variations. This depends on two factors, the 
amount used by the plant, and the rate at which 
water can move in the soil. If these two are 
equal, i,e. if the soil can steadily replace the 
water abstracted by the crop, it will or can 
readily be made, fertile. If, on the other hand, 
the water cannot be replace fast enough, the 
crop will be liable to chec^ and will depend 
on timely showers; the soil is now not fertile. 
The amount of water used by the plant depends, 


among other things, on (1 ) the temperature, (2) 
the size of the crop, (3) the manuring. A large 
crop requires more water than a small one. 
Manures that increase the crop therefore in- 
crease the amount of water required, but not to 
a proportionate extent, since it has been found 
that manures economize the consumption of 
water by plants. Still, the extra water ne^ed 
is consiaerable, and is not always forthcoming; 
in such cases the full increase of crop expected 
is not obtained. This is especially noticeable 
on dry soils or in dry seasona When the water 
supply is so good that the extra amount is easily 
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obtaiimhky tbe manure wQi produce ite full 
effect, and the soil is said to be ‘rei^KmsiYe* or 
‘grat^ul’. Sudi soils maj be, and often are, 
poor in plant fc^ but they are more productiTe 
than richer soils that do not allow complete 
utilization of the food present These facts are 
well illustrated by some of Wilfarth’s experi- 


ments. He grew sugar beeto in pots, keeping 
them well supplied with water, but al^ noting 
how much water they actually used. The pots 
received varying quantities of nitrates, and 
the experiment lasted from April to October. 
The yields and the amounts of water used 
were as follows: — 


Nitrogen supplied, grams 

Weight of fr^ beet produced, grams 
Weight of dry matter produced, gzams 
Water used (transpired), grams 
Stated as inches oi rain 



•42 

1*26 

2*10 

2*94 

8*86 

8*78 


102*9 

814*2 

463*4 

6430 

839*3 

983*5 


230 

73*9 

96*6 

182*4 

167*6 

188*8 


18100 

34570 

39420 

55190 

62600 

72280 


8*6 

9*4 

10*7 

15*3 

17*0 

19*6 


(Biedermann’s Zentralblatt, 1905, 34, 167.) 


The amount of water required when each pot 
receives *42 gm. of nitrogen is equal to 3*6 in. 
of rain ; it increases with the nitrogen supply, 
and in the most heavily manured pot equalled 
19*6 in. In other words, the heaviest dressing 
of manure could only exert its full effect when 
19*6 in. of water is available for the crop ; as a 
rule, less than this would fall as rain during the 
period of grow’th, and the balance would have to 
come from the soil. If the soil could not fur- 
nish it, the proper return from the manure could 
not be obtained, and the heavier dressings would 
prove unprofitable. On every soil there is a 
point beyond which manuring cannot be profit- 
ably pushed; this point is often fixed by the 
water supply, especially on light soils. It makes 
no difference whether the plant food is added 
as manure or whether it naturally exists in the 
soil ; it is only of use to the plant if the supply 
of water is sufficient. But we must not make 
the mistake of supposing that a high rainfall 
means a high crop: the reverse often happens 
because a nigh rainfall is often accompanied 
by low temperatures (see Table V, p. 234). The 
most suitable condition is for water to come 
from underground supplies or in warm rains. 

Air SuppTy. — No soil can be fertile without 
a sufficient supply of air. Air acts both directly 
and indirectly: directly, by furnishing the plant 
root with the necessary oxygen ; indirectW, by 
modifying the bacterial flora of the soil. If the 
supply is sufficient, proper root development is 
possible, and the bacterial products are either 
oeneficiid, or at least harmless to plants; if it is 
insufficient the roots are atrophied and the char- 


acter of the bacterial activity entirely changes, 
sevei-al actually injurious bodies, nitrites, sul- 
phides, and acid organic substances, being liable 
to arise. 

Probably the connection between the amount 
of air supplied and the crop produced is of the 
same character as that subsisting between the 
food or water supply and the crop, but experi- 
mental verification is lacking owing to the great 
difficulty of making the tests. It is commonly 
stated tliat an excessive air supply in a soil is 
harmful, but in reality the bad effects are caused 
by the looseness of the soil usually, though not 
necessarily, accompanying copious aeration, and 
not to the air at all. If the soil is too loose, 
plants fail to get proper root hold and their 
water supply becomes irregular, since the capil- 
lary films of water move freely only in fairly 
compact soil. 

Temperature. — The relation between plant 
growth and temperature differs only in degree 
from that given for food. There is a lower limit, 
below which growth does not take place. As 
the temperature rises, gi’owth becomes much 
more rapid till a certain temperature, spoken oi 
as the optimum, is reached; beyond this point 
growth oecomes rapidly less, and finally the 
plant is killed. No experimenter has measured 
the actual amount of growth at different tem- 
peratures, but Miss Matthaei has deUrmined 
the amount of assimilation, which is closely 
parallel to growth. A cherry laurel leaf was 
found to assimilate the following weights of car- 
bonic acid per 50 sq. cm. (about 8 sq. in.) per 
hour : — 


Temperature, degrees C 

-6" 

+ 8'8* 

114* 

15“ 

23r 

30*5“ 

37 '5“ 

40*5“ 

43" 

Weight of OO 2 assimilated, grams ... 

0002 

*0038 

*0048 

0070 

*0102 

0167 j 

•0238 

*0149 

0102 


The results show that assimilation takes place 
even below the freezing-point, but very slowly; 
it increases rapidly al^ve 9° C., and reaches a 
maximum at 37*5° ; it then slows down, and at 
a somewhat higher temperature death takes 
place. The results at the lower temperatures 
are of more immediate interest now, for the tem- 
peratures obtaining in the soil are generally 
low. Between 9° and 15° the temMrature 
gradient is steep, assimilation nearly doubled, 
and growth would probably show a somewhat 
similar increase. Iiie higher the soil tempera- 
ture the greater the amount of growth, even a 


difference of 1° only may be expected to produce 
quite distinct differences in productiveness, 
vided a eu^erU water is available. This 

condition is usually fulfill^ on loams and clays, 
and here it commonly happens that the soil tem- 
perature is the factor controlling the ^ield and 
fixing the point beyond which manuring ceases 
to be profitable. On light soils, however, and 
sometimes also on heavier ones, the beneficial 
effect of a higher temperature may be masked 
by the loss of water due to increased evaTOration. 

Absence of Jiywrious Subitanees . — ^is as- 
pect of fertility is being investigated hy the 
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United States Bureau of Soils, but the experi- 
mental difficulties are very great, and little is 
yet known with certainty alx)ut it. The diffi- 
culty arises from the complex nature of the soil, 
and from the fact that soil is not an inert mass, 
but contains chemically active bodies, and teems 
with micro-orranisms continually bringing about 
changes and decompositions. It is easy to show, 
by means of water or sand cultures, that a large 
number of substances are injurious to plants, 
but the effect depends on the amount used, and 
is modified by the presence of other bodies. It 
is possible that among the numerous constituents 
of soil some may in themselves be of a harmful 
nature, but they do not necessarily exert a harm- 
ful effect in the soil, because some other con- 
stituent may either react with them, throw them 
out of solution, or mask their effect. 

There are, however, some well-established 
cases of haimful bodies occurring in the soil. 

Toxic Mineral Substances. — 1. Soluble 
Alkaline Carhonatea {Potaeeium and Sodium Car- 
honatea) in Alkali Soila. — This case has been 
fully investigated by Hilgard. He found that, 
under favourable conditions, gypsum (calcium 
sulphate) reacts with these bodies, converting 
them into sulphates, which are only haimful if 

E resent in excessive amounts, and calcium car- 
onate, which is directly useful to the plant. 
The method of treatment he devised is based 
on this reaction, and is found to be very effec- 
tive. See art. Alkali Soil& 

2. Magneaium Communda, — Loew and his 
pupils in America ana Japan have studied this 
question. Magnesia in suitable combination is 
essential to plants, but too much is harmful, 
and it sometimes happens that an excessive 
amount is present in the soil. Lime has been 
found to overcome the injurious effect, but for 
what reason is not clear, for there does not 
appear to be any chemical change ; Loew’s view 
is that the constituents of the protoplasm are 
deranged unless there is a proper excess of lime 
over magnesia. This excess has been deter- 
mined for a number of plants ; for cereals the 
most favourable ratio is said to be 

lime = 1 to 1*5 
magnesia - 1 ’ 

while plants with abundant foliage req^uire twice 
or four times as much lime as magnesia. 

3. Iron Compounda.^-^Yor many years it has 
been customary to suppose that certain iron 
compounds in the soil are injurious, and as far 
back as 1808 Arthur Young, jun., ascribed the 
sterility of some of the Sussex soils to the 
* ferruginous mixture with which the soil of this 
county is in many places so highly impregnated \ 
Later writers have stated that ferrous compounds 
are toxic, whOst others maintain that they are 
useful manures. The bad effects observed may 
be due to the defective aeration which nves rise 
to ferrous compounds. The question is discussed 
in the art Iron Compounds in Soils. 

Wherever sterility has been ascribed to iron 
salts, it is found tliat applications of lime and 
drainage are benefidal 
Toxic OaaANio Substanoib.— If aeration of 


the soil is insufficient, the anaerobic organisms 
predominate and the decomposition processes 
alter; products are formed which do not nor- 
mally appear. At the same time, also, plant growth 
suffers; in pastures some of the species disappear 
and others take their place, so that the charac- 
ter of the herbage changes. It is therefore sup- 
posed that some of the decomposition products 
are toxic, but the evidence is not conclusive, 
and the ill effects may also be due to the altered 
physical conditions, lack of air, &c. Liming is 
found to be exceedingly beneficial. 

The United States Bureau of Soils state that 
the steiility of certain soils which have come 
under their notice is due to the presence of 
toxic organic substances (see Bulletins 28, 36, 
and 40, 1907). These are soluble in water, and 
an aqueous extract of the soils in question proved 
toxic to wheat seedlings; they are, however, re- 
moved by charcoal, ferric hydrate, and other 
finely divided solid bodies. Dung, lime, and 
other fertilizers also appear to remove them, or 
at any rate to reduce their toxicity. See previous 
section, ‘ Historical *. 

Substances Harmful only in Excess. — Sol- 
uble Salta. — When the rainfall is insufficient 
and the temperature faiily high, soluble decom- 
position and disintegration products may accu- 
mulate in the soil to such an extent that growth 
is impossible. Nothing is actually poisonous, 
but in presence of the excess of soluble matter 
plant roots will not function properly. This 
case is discussed in the art. Alkali Soils. 

Chalk. — French vine growers have long known 
that vines growing on calcareous soils suffer 
much from chlorosis, and this disease is attri- 
buted in France to the excess of chalk.* Chauzit 
analysed soils on which American vines became 
chlorotic and others on which they did not, and 
found the following percentages of lime: — 

Soils liable to Chlorosis 


Per cent 
of lime. 


Maine-Neuf (Grande Champagne) 

... 48-53 

Xourolles (Cbarente Inf.) 

... 44-67 

JuUiao-le-Coq (Charente) 

Verohant (Herault) 

... 43-66 

... 36-25 

Soils not liable to Chlorosis 

Per cent 
of lime. 

La Ciotat (Bouches du Rhbne) ... 

... *680 

Tout y Faut (Charente Inf.) 

... 2*125 

LSdenon (Card) 

... 8-670 

Pedlla (I^rdn^ Mentides) ... 

... 8790 


(Revue de Viticulture, 1902, 18, 15; tee alio Molx, Central* 
blatt fUr fiakt, U abt 1907, 19, 476). 

Ill, The Eelationship between the Proper- 
ties or the Soil and its Fertility.— H aving 
discussed the conditions essential to fertility, we 
now turn to the effect on fertiliW of the more 
strikiim properties of the soil. We shall study 
the en^ts of (1) mechanical composition, (2) 
situation, (3) nature of the subsoil, (4) chemiw 
composition, (6) bacterial flora. We shall find 
them somewhat variable, but two guiding prin- 
ciples hold throughout — (a) all the plant require- 
ments must be fulfilled, and (6) dendency of one 

1 Sm Roux, J., Traits dec rapporta das plautes avso Is sol 
si de la shloross vScdtals; Pam, 1900. 
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caanot be made up for by excess of others. Hence 
the productiveness of the soil may be limited by 
any or all of the five factors discussed in the last 
se^ion. 

The Effect of the Phyeical Compoeitiofi on the 
Fertility of Soile , — The physical composition of 
the soil «ve8 a measure of the proportion of 
its partimes^ falling between certain limits of 
diameter; it is thus concerned with the size 
of the particles, and not at all with their 
nature, and is to be correlated with the phy- 
sical rather than the chemical properties of 
the soil. Of all the characters of the soil this 
is one of the least amenable to permanent 
change. The chemical character of most soils 
can be modified or even entirely altered by the 
addition of suitable materials: the bacterial 
flora can often be changed by adding lime or 
organic matter; but the physical composition is 
only changed by adding extremely large dress- 
ings of sand or clay such as would not be at- 
tempted in practice. Of course, it is possible 
by suitable means to bring about temporary 
changes ; thus a great improvement in the tex- 
ture of a sticky soil may Ibe effected by liming, 
by adding organic matter, or by skilful culti- 
vation ; but such changes are due to the added 
material, and to the regulation of the ‘condition* 
of the soil ^see art. Soil). 

The chief direction in which the physical com- 
position of the soil affects its fertility is in its 
various relationships to water. The ease with 
which water moves about in the soil, to replace 
what is taken by the plant or lost by evapom- 
tion, depends on its physical composition, so that 
a knowledge of this down to the permanent 
water level, or even for the first few feet if the 
soil is not too light, gives valuable information 
as to the supply of water available for the plant. 
Coarse particles make the soil porous, and so 
facilitate the downward percolation of water, 
the movement of air into ^e soil, and the diffu- 
sion of water vapour out of it ; hence also they 
tend to raise the soil temperature in spring and 
early summer ; their effect is therefore to warm 
and aerate the soil, but also to drv it. Having 
no power of cohesion, they do not become sticky 
when wet; they therefore check panning and 
facilitate cultivation, so that they are said to 
lighten a soil; they also offer no resistance to 
root development. Being composed largely of 
silica, they have no action on ammonia or organic 
substances; they therefore cannot ‘fix* manures. 
On the other hand, fine particles make the soil 
retentive of water, partly by mechanically im- 
peding the downward flow, and partly be<»u8e 
their large total surface enables tnem to hold a 
larger amount of water bv surface tension than 
could the same weight of coarse particles; for 
this reason also they can lift water from the 
subsoil to a greater height than coarse particles 
could. The finest material, the clay, swells and 
becomes sticky when wet, thus rendedng the 
soil liable to pan down and to cUy into dods; 
it also increases the difficulty of working, i,e, 
makes the soil heavy. On diying it shrinks and 
may cause craoka. It reacts widi ammonia and 

. 1 Voar melhod of mMinremmit see Bom, Axaltsis or. 


^uble organic su^tances in the soil to form 
insoluble combinations; thus it ‘fixes* manures. 
Fine particles therefore tend to produce steady 
water and temperature conditions, and are con- 
sequently highly conducive to fertility; when 
the finest material is present in excess, however, 
it seriously impedes the movement of air and 
water in the soil, and makes the soil too sticky 
for cultivation or root development. 

An ideal soil will therefore contain suitable 
proportions of coarse and of fine particles, neither 
being in excess. We now turn irom these gene- 
ral principles to a few actual examples of soils. 
It is generally found that 40 per cent or more 
of coarse sand (1 mm. to *2 mm. diameter) I'esults 
in so much loss of water that the soil is unpi’o- 
ductive, however good the chemical composition ; 
indeed, some of these soils have never been taken 
into cultivation, as, e.y.. Soils 1 and 2 in the table, 
waste sands in Suffolk and Kent respectively. 
But if the percentage of clay exceeds 6 or 7, 
then the bad effect of the coarse particles is 
so modified that cultivation liecomes possible, 
and provided the water level is not too far 
down, and the addition of organic matter by 
dung or green manuring is feasible (for organic 
matter helps to overcome the bad effect of coarse 
particles in excess), they may be made very 
productive. Their chief advantage, however, is 
either their earliness or the quality of their 
produce, and they are better adapted to special 
crops, like early potatoes, market-garden pro- 
duce, or malting barley, than to ordinary farm 
crops. Soil 3 IS an instance. It is a Kent 
market -garden soil from near Swanley, and 
when heavily dressed with dung it yields ad- 
mirable crops of potatoes, green vegetables, 
&c. Such soils are more correctly described as 
‘responsive* than fertile. Great improvement 
results, however, as the amount of coarse sand 
decreases and the proportions of fine sand and 
silt increase, so long as the clay does not unduly 
increase ; the most fertile soils are found in this 
class. They can raise water by surface tension 
through great distances, and are practically 
always moist in summer. Soil 4 is a rich allu- 
vial soil from near Chichester, one of the most 
fertile tracts of Great Britain, and Soil 5 is one 
of the best hop gardens in Kent. Soils 6 (a) and 
(6) are very lertile loams, regularly producing 
crops well above the average ; these soils prob- 
ably represent the ideal mixture of particles for 
the conditions obtaining in the south-east of 
England. If the clay increases above 12 or 15 
per cent the movement of water is impeded, and 
during hot weather plants may wilt, even though 
the water level is quite near to the surface ; the 
amount of calcium carbonate (which flocculates 
the clay) now becomes a very important factor. 
The heavier loams and the clays come into this 
class. Soil 7 is a loam (Rothamstedl <u)d Boil 8 
is a clay from the Surrey London Clay, which 
cracks htidly in summer, and is so sticky in winter 
that cultivation is always difficult So long as the 
coarse particles are present in sufficient amount 
these soils can always be kept as arable, though 
grass may entail less trouble and be found more 
profitable. Many of the old wheat and bean 
soils oome into this class. But as the coarse 
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particles decrease, cultivation becomes more and 
more difficult, and is now often not attempted, 
the fields being laid down to permanent pasture. 
Soil 9 is an instance. Finally, when the co^e 
particles are practically absent and there is a 
large proportion of clay, the worat and most 


hopeless type of soil is readied. Muy of Hmm 
soils have never been cultivated at all, but have 
remained as common or forest land even in the 
most p^ulousand highly farmed districts; such 
is Soil iNo. 10, representing the stififest L^don 
Clay of East Kent. 


Table I.— Mechanical Analysis or Vabious Soils 
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Stonei 

Above 3 mm. 

Nil. 

14*7 

2*64 

m. 

9*19 

(a) 

1*66 

(b) 

Nil. 


2*12 

•66 


Gravel 

8‘00 mm. to l‘(X) mm. 

6*82 

6*86 

1*20 

*97 

3*16 

1*04 

*30 

1*6 

*61 

*87 

•40 

Goane aand.. 

1*00 mm. to ‘2 mm. 

66*89 

12*87 

10*27 

1*86 

9*62 

3*07 

*72 

7*1 

12*82 

1*62 

•81 

Fine land ... 

‘2 mm. to *04 mm. 

28*35 

36*18 

68*G8 

24*03 

30*63 

27*26 

24*71 

21*0 

25*54 

8*74 

6*36 

Goane silt ... 

*04 mm. to *01 mm. 

2*29 

16*06 

13*37 

35*60 

19*67 

40*07 

44*84 

38*3 

11*30 

18*70 

15-84 

Fine lilt ... 

*01 mm. to *002 mm. 

1*05 

8*33 

6*10 

13*39 

11*16 

8*93 

8*66 

14*1 

11*18 

81*62 

16*87 

Clay 

Below *002 mm. 

1*76 

3*37 

6*62 

16*91 

13*36 

11*25 

14*77 

18*3 

28*76 

27*83 

40*62 

Organic \ 

matter . . . / 

— 

1*71 

15*05 

4*00 

11*02 

4*46 

6*66 

4*66 

4*2 

6*61 

9*24 

908 

Galoium car- 1 
bonate .../ 

— 

‘05 

*05 

*02 

*75 

3*20 

•ISj 

*40 

8*3 

•20 

*84 

•86 


The physical composition of the soil affects 
its temperature, as has already been stated, 
and light soils like 1 and 2 are warmer than 
heavier ones like 5 and 6; but so far as the 
measurements go, the differences do not ap> 
pear to be very great. Mellish has compared 


the mean temperature of the soil 1 ft. down 
at seven stations on sandy soils with that at 
seven others on clay soils, and his results 
show that light soils are about 1° F. warmer 
than heavy ones, particularly in spring and 
summer. 


Table II.— Excess or Temperatube of the Soil at 1 ft. Depth over the Mean 
Temperature of the Air, Degrees F. 


1 

Jau. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

J une. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Whole 

year. 

Light coilB 

Heavy eoils 

+ 0*9 
+ 0*2 

+ 0*3 
-0*7 

-0*7 
- 0*8 

+ 0*2 
-0*8 

+ 11 
+ 01 

+ 1*2 
+ 0*2 

+ 1*6 
+ 0*4 

+ 1*2 
+ 0-4 

+ 11 
+ 0*6 

+ 1*9 
4 1*4 

+ 1-6 
+ 07 

+ 1*6 
+ 0*9 

+ 1*0 
+ 0*2 

Difference in fa-i 
vour of light eoil / 

+ 0*7 

+ 1*0 

+ 01 

+ 1*0 

+ 1*0 

+ 1-0 

+ 1*2 

+ 0*8 

+ 0*6 

+ 0*6 

+ 0*8 

+ 0*7 

+ 0*8 


(Jour. Boy. Met Soc. 1899, 25, 288.) 


They are also warmer in autumn and winter, 
but not quite to the same extent. 

^ect of the Situation of the Soil on its Pro- 
ductiveneu , — The situation of the soil profoundly 
affects its water supply and temperature, and is 
of very great importance in regulating its fer- 
tility ; indeed a large number of soils owe much 
of their fertility to their position. 

Effect on Water Supply . — When rain falls on 
the surface of the earUi, a certain amount soaks 
in and travels downwards, but some follows 
the slope of the land and comes out again at 
a lower level. The highest land receives only 
the rain which actually falls upon it, the lower 
land not only receives its own proper rainfall, 
but also some of the water which has soaked 
through from above. At the bottom of the 
slope the water supply is at its highest^ and 


according to the position of the water level we 
shall find a river, a marsh, or moist, productive 
land. The effect on productiveness depends on 
the nature of the soil. Taking first the case of 
light sandy or chalky soils, these really allow 
water to run through, so that the water supply 
of the highest land is irregular; it is ample 
whilst rain is actually falling, but may become 
very deficient shortly afterward as a result of 
excessive drainage, ouch variations in the water 
supply are not tolerated by plants, and these 
high lands are therefore unprodu^ive, some- 
times even barren wastes. 

The lower land, however, receives some of the 
water which has soaked through from above in 
Edition to ita own share of ramMl. The soak- 
ing process is slow, and makes itself felt for 
some time after the rain has ceased ; in suitable 
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circumstanoes the land may not dry out at all. 
Thia oonditiou is eminently faToorable to regeta* 
tton, and aome of the most fertile soils are found 
on slopes of this kind. Moreover, the water 
soaking through from above is more t^n pure 
water, it has in its passage through the soil dis- 
solved a certain amount of mineral matter — 
sometimes as much as *1 per cent — part of which 
is valuable plant food, ^e process constitutes 
a natural suVinigation, and is particularly effec- 
tive where the physical texture of the soil allows 
water to be drawn up to the roots as quickly as 
required. 

At the bottom of the slope the water supply 
is at its highest, and the prclductiveneas depend 
on the water level. Wnere this is near, but 
below the surface, the land will probably be 
very fertile, even though the soil may not appear 
on examination to be particularly good. If the 
water level is too near the surface, the land may 
be cold and late in spring, or it may be marshy. 
This condition is baa for fertility, but can be at 
once remedied by lowering the water level. 

One effect of rain on a slope is to wash the 
finest particles downwards, and in the course 
of ages the valley receives so much of these 
that the nature or its soil changes, the texture 
becomes finer, and there is a better power of 
retaining water. In consequence the fertility 
of the lower slopes is still further increased. 
The proverbial fertility of valleys may therefoix) 
be asciibed to three causes: the percolation of 
water, the transference of soluble matter from 
the higher to the lower ground, and the down- 
wash of fine soil particles. The higher land is 
slowly but continuously impoverished, while the 
lower tends to gain in productiveness, the pro- 
cess being of 0001*86 exceedingly slow. On a small 
scale these effects can often be seen in very light 
sandy fields. If one part lies higher than the rest 
it has a smaller supply of water, and is less likely 
to be productive. 

In applying the above considerations to heavy 
soils, it must be remembered that these tend to 
suffer from excess of water and low tempera- 
ture; hence the effect on fertility may be the 
reverse of what we have just seen, and the 
higher well-drained ridges and banks be more 
productive than the lower moister levels. This 
case is not really an exception, it is simply the 
result of too great a supply of oiie of the chief 
requisites for fertility. Complications may 
further result if a stratum of impermeable clay 
or rock crops out somewhere on the slope, but 
the same fundamental principles hold. 

Effect on Temperature, — (a) The influence of 
elepation. — As a rule, the higher one ascends 
the lower is the mean temperature, and above 
a certain height tdie coldness, together with the 
liability to strong winds, produces so adverse an 
effect on plant life that most crops suffer, and 
some will not grow at all. Thus in Kent 500 ft. 
is considered to be the limit above which hops 
cannot be produced. The rule requires some 
modification, however, when the elevation is not 
too high. Comparing two stations, one in the 
valley and the other §X) or 300 ft. higher in alti- 
tude, the lower one is hotter by day but colder by 
night than the higher. Valleys and low-lying 


soils are liable to the * late frosts*, which are so 
mjurious to fruit and early potatoes. The effect 
M modified near a river, ana the cooling at night 
is not so great; ‘late fro^* are therefore avoiwi 
It is well recognized in North Kent that land 
situated on the coast (e.g, the Isle of Grain) is 
more suited for early potatoes than land a little 
farther from the water; so also orchards close 
to the coast suffer Jess from frost than those 
inland. 

(6) The xrfluence of cupect. —A south slope is 
warmer than a north slope, and crops will tnere- 
fore make an earlier start and ripen more quickly. 
Where early crops are requirea, a south slope is 
the best situation for them, and in certain special 
districts this is so well recognized that a south 
slope commands a higher rent; e,g, in Jersey, 

I where early potatoes are exceedingly profitable, 
the south riope is often considerably dearer than 
a north slope. But for ordinary farm crops the 
I difference in value is not great. The south slope 
is certainly warmer, but it may for that reason 
become drier, and on light soils the south slope 
may become parched during a hot summer, whne 
the cooler north slope is still suflicieutly moist 
for vegetation. 

The Effect of the Subsoil on Productiveness . — 
The subsoil down to the water level is an im- 
portant agent in determining fertility, chiefly 
Decause of its effect on the water supply. If it 
is too coarse, the surface soil may be overdrained, 
and crops are liable to dry out in summer; if, 
on the other hand, it is too heavy, drainage may 
be insufficient, and the surface soil will be too 
wet. This case can, of course, lie met by an arti- 
ficial system of drainage. The conditions most 
favourable to a good water supply are realized 
when a good surface soil (e.g. Soils 4, 5, and 6 
in Table I) lies on a aligntly heavier subsoil. 
Any excess of watei can then drain away, but 
a sufficient quantity is always available for the 
needs of the crop. In addition, the plant has 
abundant space foi* copious root development, 
and can thus draw on a great volume of sr^il for 
food and water. On the other hand, some of the 
woi-st cases of infertility arise when the surface 
soil is too shallow, i.e. when a sulsjoil unsuited to 
root growth is too near the top; here we have poor 
root development and irregular water supply. 

The Effect of the Chemical Composition on the 
Fertility of the The chemical constituents 

of the soil influencing its fertility arc: — 

(a) The foodstuffs: potash, phosphoric add, 
nitrogen, &c. 
iff) The organic matter. 

a The calcium carbonate. 

e relationship between any of these and 
fertility could probably be expreiied in a genera! 
way by curves like Curve 1, i.e. the fertilitjr 
increases with the amount when small quanti- 
ties only are present, but beyond a ce^in point 
further increase in amount causes no increase in 
fertility, though it may be valuable as a reserve. 

The Foodstuffs,— \. Potash,— We begin with 
potash, because it seems to constitute the simplest 
case. So frr as is known, all the potassium com- 
pounds in the soil are of the type KX, dSssociat- 
mg into ions K and X or hydrolysing to KOH 
a^ HX, where X is a complex silicate grosp. 
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They are therefore all potential plant foods; thek the beginning (A the curve. An important pmc- 
utility depends solely on their solubility in soil tical problem is to asoertain when the sanou nt 
water ana on their amount — or more strictly, of potash in the soil is so low that the conditions 
their active amount or surface. In fact, we resemble those at the beginning of the curve, 
might define the effectiveness of each potash where a small additional amount of potash may 
compound in the soil as the product of its sur- exert its full benefit in inmeasing plant growth, 
face and its solubility in soil water. The total Ex^rienoe has shown that these conditions are 
effectiveness is the sum of all these products, realized when less than 01 per cent of jjotash 
Unfortunately no practicable way of determining is present; in such cases potassic manuring is 
this has yet been suggested. Instead, it is cus- likely to be beneficial, espwially on light soils, 
tomary to determine the amount soluble in water 2. Phosphoric Add . — This case is a little more 
containing 1 per cent of citric acid or charged difficult because the phosphorus compounds are 
with carbonic acid — generally the former — and not of the simple type Pa, but are much more 
speak of it as the * avauable* potash. The method complex, since the phosphorus always occurs in 
has no sound foundation in principle, but it can a complex ion. Moreover, only a phosphate, i.e. 
be easily worked, and is therefore of more prac- the ion PO^, is of any use to plants. It is there- 
tical value than the theoretically correct method, fore first or all necessary to mark off the phos- 
Adopting this new criterion — solubility in 1 phates from the other phosphorus compounds 
per cent citric acid — we get a simple, but not of the soil. Having done this, we can apply the 
absolutely exact relationship to fertility. Gene- remarks given above for potash. The same 
rally speaking, the greater the amount of ‘avail- definition of effectiveness holds, and since the 
able * potash the greater the fertility, but there ideal method is impracticable, recourse is had to 
are well-marked exceptions, because our method extraction with dilute acid — generally 1 per cent 
is imperfect. Some illustrative figures are given citric acid. 

in Table III. The average amounts of phosphoric acid and 

It will be remembered that plant growth of potash extracted from various Kent and 
increased with the supply of food, especially Surrey soils by 1 per cent citric acid and by 
for the first few additions of plant food, i.e. at strong hydrochloric acid are given in Table 111. 


Table III.— Thorphorio Acid and Potash in Kent and Surrey Soils 



Phosphoric Acid (PaO^). 

Potash (KaOX 


1% Citric 

Strong hydro- 

1% Citric 

Strong hydro- 


Acid. 

chloric add. 

Acid. 

chlonc acid. 

Alluvial 

*015 

•10 

•01 

•37 

Chalk 

•012 

•18 

012 

•60 

Clay and loam (average of all) 

*014 

*11 

•014 

•64 

,, (wast^ 

Fertile loams 

•007 

•11 

•016 

1-0 ' 

•025 

•15 

•oil 

•35 

Sand (average of all) 

„ (waste) 

Fertile sandy soils 

•030 

•13 

•017 

•47 

•010 

•07 

*010 

•14 

•040 

•12 

•020 

•60 


In the case of clays and loams the fertility 
increases with the amount of phosphoric acid 
soluble in 1 per cent citric acid, out nas no con- 
nection with the amount of potash, indicating 
that excess of the latter is present; whilst in 
the case of sandy soils the fertility increases 
both with the phosphoric acid and the potash 
soluble in 1 per cent citric acid, indicating insuffi- 
ciency of both. This fact agrees with the usual 
experience that clays and loams reejuire phos- 
phatic rather than potassic manuring, whilst 
sands require both. 

It is usually found that cereal crops res}. and 
to phosphatic manures when less than *01 per 
cent citric acid soluble is present,^ and grM land 
when there is less than *02 per cent* Like the 
corresponding *01 per cent limit for potash, 
however, these figures have no absolute value, 
but are useful in suggesting schemes of manur- 
ing. Bega^ must aRvays be liad to the effect 
of the fertilizers. Pota^ tends to prolong the 

iDyer Phil. Truu. 1901, 104, 260; alto HaU and Flyman, 
Trant. (Aam. Soo. 1002, SI, 118. 

* Wood and Beiry, Jonrn. Agrio. Solanoe, 1006, 1, 114. 


life of the plant, and is therefore more likely to 
be effective on light, sandy, or chalky soils, wher e 
the conditions tend to shorten it, than on heavier 
soils, where the tendency is already to prolong 
growth. The limit for profitable manuring may 
the efore be above *01 per cent on a light soil, 
ana somewhat below it on a heavier one. Phos- 
phates tend to produce root development at the 
beginning, and favour the r^ning process at 
the end of the plant’s life. They are therefore 
of special use where the other conditions are so 
favourable to leaf and stem development that 
extra root growth is worth securing, and where 
it is necessa^ to aid the ripening processes. 
These conditions obtain on days, loams, and 
some light soils well provided with water. Phoe- 
phatic manuring may therefore be useful even 
when the above limits are exceeded. On the 
other hand, dry light soils are often so favour- 
able to fine root oevelopment and to ripening, 
even when the phosphonc acid falls below these 
limits, that phosphates may give no profitable 
return. Further, soils with a large amount of 
organic matter may contain their phosphorus 
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miualj in organic oombinationi naeleai to pLantt, 
and he very poor in pboephatee. Since the 
analytical procettes do not ahaiply distinguiifa 
between phosphates and other phosphorus com- 
pounds, uie results often indicate a higher pro- 
portion of * available* phosphoric acid than is 
actually present ; t^e limit therefore has to be 
raised so much that the method breaks down. 
Thus the moor soils of the island of Gothland 
(Sweden) appear from analysis to contain a fair 
amount of * available* phosphate, but actually 
do not, for they are found to respond wonder- 
fully to phosphatic manures;^ so also do the peaty 
soils of the Isle of Ely, which contain as much 
as *05 per cent of phosphorus compounds, called 
in the analysis ‘available phosphoric acid*, but 
clearly not ‘available’.^ 

3. Nitrogen . — Of the numerous nitrogen com- 
pounds in the soil, only one or two — nitrates and 
perhaps ammonia— are directly concerned with 
Its fertility, since they alone can be utilized by 
plants, ^me of the others are converted into 
these two bv the action of micro-organisms, and 
must therefore be taken into account, but the 
rest appear to resist this attack, and to contri- 
bute little or nothing to the plant food. It 
follows that fertility does not depend on the 
total amount of nitrogen, but only on those 
compounds capable of being readily converted 
into ammonia. No analytical method for dis- 
crimination between this ‘available’ nitrogen 
and the ‘unavailable’ part is in use, it being 
supposed that the ‘available’ increases with the 
total amount. While this is generally true, it 
is by no means a universal rule, as shown by 
the following analyses of the soils already re- 
ferred to: — 

Table I V. -Percentage op Nitrogen in various 
Kent and Surrey Soils 

Pa$tu)'€ Soils 

Alluvial *54 

Olay and loam paatures ... *25 


Arable Soils 



Average. 

Very 

fertile. 

Waste land# 
(conimona). 

Chalk 

*26 

*32 

*46 

Clay and loam ... 

*16 

*20 

•33 

Sandy 

*16 

*18 

*43 


[Very exhausted arable, Rothamsted unmanured 
wheat plot, *09.] 


The general sense of these figures is clearly that 
the fertility increases with toe amount of nitro- 
gen: the most fertile soils, the alluvials, con- 
tain most, and the least fertile soils, the sands, 
contain least But there are two well-marked 
ezceptiona Chalkpr soils, which are not usually 
reckoned very fertile, contain a high percentage 
of nitrogen; and waste land (commons, &c.) con- 
tain more than fertile soils of the sani^e type. 
The explanation is not quite clear, especially tor 
the chalky soils ; in the case of the waste lands, 
one may suppose that the conditions are not 

1 InveHlsatadby Kilton, whoMfnllettpspsnMssbttrscted 
to the Jahretberl^te der Aiprlkoltarcheniie for 1880 md 1800; 
•ee eleo Xnmt. CheoL Soc. 1000, 77, 1877. 

« Oambridae Siqwriiiie&ti, 1^ Ik 


^vourable to bacterial activity, and therefore 
the loss of nitroc^ is reduced to a minimum. 

There is no doubt a connection between the 
amount of nitrates and the fertility, but sufficient 
determinations have not been made ; fur^er, 
the fluctuations during the year are considerable. 
It is simpler and more accurate to ascertain tlie 
rate at which nitrates are produced. Ihis is 
discussed in a later section. 

Organic Mattw . — The organic matter, or com- 
bustible material of the soil, arises fram tlie 
remains of plants and animals. It furnishes 
food for worms, insects, and the enormous num- 
ber of micro-organisms of the soil, and is by 
them converted into a variety of moie or less 
complex bodies, of which a black indefinite sub- 
stance known as humus is the one mainly con- 
cerned with soil productiveness. Excepting as 
the source of humus, undecomposed organic mat- 
ter is of little value. It may serve a useful pur- 
pose on a heavy soil by keeping the soil open; 
out on light soils it is positively hamful, because 
it opens them up too much, and allows moisture 
too readily to evaporate. Humus, on the other 
hand, affects fertility in several ways: (1) it 
furnishes a supply of nitrogen for the plant; 

(2) it holds up water, which is therefore pre- 
vented from running off into the subsoil ; and 

(3) it modifies the texture of the soil, and so 
improves the tilth. The value of the organic 
matter, therefore, depends entirely on the rate 
at which it is converted into humus, i.e. on the 
activity of the organisms in the soil. Illustra- 
tions of the ease with which humus breaks down 
tb form nitrates are given in the art. Nitrifica- 
tion ; it is sufficient now to point out that the 
decomposition goes on rapidly, funiishing a con- 
stant supply of nitrate to the plant, and uiat the 
rate increases as the soil warms, i.e. as the plant 
grows and requires more nitrate. So important 
a part does humus play in determining fertility 
that it has often been looked upon as the chief 
factor, e.g. it was so regarded oy the late Sir 
John Lawes in his Letters on Fertility. 

I The water -holding power of humus is well 
illustrated by the allowing determinations of 
water in neighlxmring Bothamsted plots respec- 
tively rich and poor in humus: — 


Peboentaoe of Water 



1 SsmplM Ukan, October 18, 1904; '888 In. of ralii feO on 
October 12, but nothing for nine deye prtvtooil/. ^ 

• Ssmplee token, October 8, 1004; '460 in. of nUn fell on 
Septomber 80, but practtcsUy nothiog im ftftoen dijri pre- 

vtoiidjr- 
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In each case the surface soil rich in humus 
contains over 3 per cent more water than the 
surface soil poor m humus; the lower depths in 
the former case contain less than in the latter, 
because the water has been held to the surface 
instead of running through. The result is that 
in dry years the dunged plots have an advantage 
over the others, which shows itself in an in- 


creased crofK la wet ywra, aloto 

are equally well supplied with water, ana the 
difierenee m crop is less. The arezi|^ jidNl of 
wheat on the dunged plot <Plot 2) and on one 
receiving a complete manure but no ommie 
matter (Plot 6) for seven dry years (ramlall 
below 23 in.) and seven wet years (rainfall above 
28 in.) is as follows • 


Table V. —Yield of Wheat in Wet and Det Seasons 



Average 

EainfttlL 

Grain in Bushels. 

Increase on Dunged Plot 

No Dung. 
Plot 6 

Dung. 
Plot 2. 

In Bushels. 

Percentage 

Increase. 

Seven dry years 

Seven wet years 

Inches. 

22 

31*3 

2Si 

22l 

a 

i6i 

18 

74 

58 


Stkaw in Cwts. 




Dung. 

Increase on Dunged Plot, i 


No Dung. 

_ 

— 


Plot a. 

Plot 2. 

Increase in 
Cwts. 

Percentage 

Increase. 

Dry years 

2H 

SSi 

m 

80 

Wet years | 

19 

1 

32 

13 

68 


The rainfall is counted from September to September. Tlie years were— Dry, 1880, 1887, 
1891, 1893, 1896, 1898, 1899; wet, 1882, 1883, 1886, 1888, 1889, 1897, 1900. 


The effect on the tilth is especially noticeable 
on soils inclined to be sticky. It is strikingly 
shown on the Rothamsted mangold plots, those 
receiving organic matter being readily got into 
a good tilth, whilst on some of the others 
receiving none the tilth is so bad that the 
youn^ jnants often fail in spite of much trans- 
planting. On very light sous, too, the effect is 
marked. 

The nature of the influence of humus on fer- 
tility wull therefore depend very much on the 
texture of the soil and its supply of water. 
Where these are both good, humus simply pro- 
vides plant food; where one or other is bad, 
humus will, in addition, tend to remedy the 
defect. A soil of the former type, %,e. with good 
texture and good water supply, would stifl be 
‘responsive’ even if it possessed but little or- 
ganic matter ; but a soil of the latter type, 
too sticky, too light, or too dry, is practically 
useless without humus. And as the rate of 
decomposition of organic matter is only slow, 
the improvement effected by adding it is very 
lasting. Both at Rothamsted and at Woburn 
it lias been shown that land which has received 
a few dressings of dung will show the effect for 
many years afterwards. 

Since humus is only a transition product, the 
really important factors are the total amount of 
organic matter in the soil, and the rate at which 
the organisms convert it into humus, which in 
turn is greatly influenced by the amount of 
ttiicium carbonate pi’osent, as well as by the 
nature of tbo organic matter and the general 
c<.nditions of the soil. We must not, there- 
fore, look for any simple connection between 
the amount of organic matter and the fertility 
of the soil; a glance at TVble I will show thie 


absence of any such connection ; indeed the very 
fertile Soils 5 and 6 contain even less organic 
matter than the much less productive Soil 9. 
Probably when less than 3 or 4 per cent is 
present, one could trace a rough proportionality 
between the amount of organic matter and the 
fertility; but when more than this quantity is 
present, the factors regulating the rate of de- 
composition and the natui’e of the products are 
of more importance. 

Calcium Carbonate , — Like organic matter, this 
serves other purposes besides providing plant 
food. It combines with carbonic acid to produce 
calcium bicarbonate, which by flocculating the 
clay improves the texture of the soil. It enables 
plants to withstand the effect of certain injurious 
substances, e,g, magnesium compounds, alkaline 
salts, &c., that may be present. But its chief 
use is to furnish a chemical base for certain of 
the reactions taking place in the soil; so long 
as it is present the soil remains neutral, in its 
alisence the soil may become acid. The whole 
character of the natural vegetation, the crop, and 
the bacterial flora depend on the reaction of 
the soil ; an acid soil is fundamentally different 
from a neutral one. This is discussed under 
CALcauM Compounds in Soil, to which reference 
should be made. It will suffice here to recall 
that on acid soils turnips and cabbage are liable 
to ‘club* or ‘fin^r-and-toe\ since the conditions 
favour the activity of the fungus Flasmodiophora 
BraesiooBi that on the Rothamsted acid grass 
plots the herbage is altogether different from 
that on the neutral plots, and that at Woburn 
barley fails to ^w on the acid plot 

An illustration of the influence of calcium 
carbonate in improving the texture of the soil 
is afforded by some of the Bothamsted 
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Qmanit field it mQy eome of tbe 

otbor eoiliL and jet alwaje proved Iom workable, 
owing to tiie eunller aaM>imt of oaldimi carbon- 
ate it oontaina. 

Oaldam carbonate oocnpiee an altogotW ex- 
ceptional position among eoil oonetituente in two 
important reepecta. It is the only one which 
can be oom^detelj removed from the soil Soils 
containing no nitrogen or no phosphorus are 
unknown, bat soils containing no cucium car- 
bonate do occur. Secondly, there is no question 
of availability with calcium carbonate. If it 
occurs in more than one form, there is no reason 
to assume any difference in value. 

Reference to Table 1 shows that fertile soils 
contain about 0*4 per cent or more. Sandy soils 
will remain fertile with much leas; indeed so 
long as they retain just enough to prevent the 
soil being acid they seem to retain tneir pnniuc- 
tivenesa. Clay soils, on the other hand, require 
about ‘3 per cent; more is useful only as a re- 
serve supply. When too much is present, injuri- 
ous effects are produced. 

The Influence of the Micro-oraaniems of the Soil 
on iU Fertility . — Hitherto we have regarded the 
soil simply as a collection of substances having 
certain chemical and physical properties. But 
it is not a dead mass: it contains enormous 
numbers of bacteria and other micro-organisms, 
the prime function of which is to feed and re- 
pi'oduce themselves. They have substantially 
the same requirements as plants — food (nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid, potasli, &c.), water, air. 
Sc. — and oocui’ in enormous nurnl^rs in soils 
well adapted to plant growth. Indeed, a fairly 
satisfactory index of the fertility of the soil may 
be obtain^ by counting the number of organ- 
isms present, and a still better one by measuring 
the amount of oxygen they use up (see art. 
Oxidation in Soils). The organisms must be 
regarded pnraarily as competing with plants for 
food, water, and air, and as being injurious to 
plant growth to the extent to which they succeed 
in this competition. 

Many, if not ail, of the organisms bring about 
chemical changes in the soil, usually on organic 
matter^ to obtain food or energy, or for other 
purposes not quite understood, and some of these 
eiianges are extremely beneficial to the plant, 
while others are injurious. The beneficial changes 
include the formation of humus and the produc- 
tion of plant food from useless organic matter. 
Whethei' the benefit accruing to the plant from 
the useful changes compensates for the losses 
arising from the harmful changes and the com- 
petition just referred to, has not yet been proved, 
since no one has succe^ed in sterilizing a soil 
and showing how the plant gets on in absence 
of micro-organisms. There is, however, much 
indirect evidence to show that the plant gains 
considerably. The amount of decomposition 
some of the organisms can effect is large out of 
all proportion to their weight or to the amount 
of rood they consume; moreover, this food is 
not permanently lost, but is again set free when 
the organisms disintegrate under the influence 
of other organisms or of enzymes. It is known 
also that liming and aeration, which are essential 
factors in promoting fertility, have the eflTect of 


sapIHrejwing some of the kdarietiB duuigee and 
favouring other benefldal changes. 

Since the mkro-ornmiaiDB Imve no power of 
movement in the sou, they are onlv effective 
when the organic matter h thoroi^hly distri- 
buted, and Uie best agents for thu purpoee 
seem to be earthworms. They pass (quantities 
of plant remains through their bocues, com- 
pletely disintegratinff them and mixing them 
well with the soil ; they also bring about a cer- 
tain amount of decomposition. The soil organ- 
isms are now able to act, and the plant substance 
is changed into humus, various other nitrogen 
compounds, and carbonic acid ; ammonia is pro- 
due^ and finally nitrates are formed. Nitrogen 
fixation also goes on. All tliese changes are 
exceedingly useful. At the same time, other 
apparently injurious changes are going on, 
resulting in loss of nitrogen; but, as already 
stated, the beneficial changes seem to prepon- 
derate. See also Soils, REAcrrioNS taking 

PLACE IN. 

IV. Indications of Fertility and Barren- 
ness (see Soils). 

V. Inherent Fertility and Condition (see 
Soils). 

Summary. — A fertile soil must supply in a 
proper degree all the needs of plants— food, 
water, air, and proper temperature; none of 
these must be deficient, or it limits the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil. The amount of potential 
food is shown by the chemical composition of 
the soil, but the amount actually available for 
the plant depends mainly, in the case of nitrogen, 
and partly in the other cases, on the bacterial 
changes taking place. The water supply is 
I'egulated by the position of the soil, its physical 
composition, and the nature of the subsoil. The 
temperature and air supply depend on the water 
content and on the permeability, i.e. on the 
physical composition ; temperature is also afiected 
by the position. The ideal soil contains a suit- 
able mixture of coarse and fine particles (the 
former to keep it permeable and workable, the 
latter to enable it to retain moisture^ resting 
on a subsoil of somewhat finer texture, ana 
situated on the lower part of a slope, so that it 
may get a steady flow of water from the higher 
ground. It contains a suflicient proportion of 
calcium carbonate (*6 to 1 per centl of organic 
matter, and of other plant foods. If the soil is 
lacking in any of these respects it loses in pro- 
ductiveness. Should the deficiency arise solely 
from want of plant food, the proper manures 
can be added, and will be found to exert their 
full effect. If the physical composition is wrong, 
improvement is not quite so easy. Excess of 
coarse material renders the soil too porous and 
leads to loss of water; too much fine material, 
on the other hand, makes it impervious, and 
prevents aeration and proper movement of 
water; improvement is effected in both cases 
by adding lime, organic matter, and by suitable 
management. The soil can thus be got into 
excellent ‘condition’, but the effect only per- 
sists as long as the lime and organic matter 
last and the management remains good; it is 
artificial and temporary, and quite distinct from 
permanent natur^ fertility. [b. j. m.] 
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Fertility in Animals — Fertilisation of Plants 


Fertility In Animate. See Fecukditt 

AND Fertility. 

Fertilisation In AnimalSi the intimate 
and orderly union of spermatozoon and ovum. 
It is to be distinguisned from inseminationy 
. which is the transference of the seminal matter 
from the male into the female ; indeed it often 
occurs without any insemination, namely in 
those cases, e.g. most fishes, where the sperma- 
tozoa are discharged by the male on or near 
the ova after these have been discharged by the 
female. Whether there be insemination or not, 
whether, as is often said, the fertilization be 
external or internal, the gist of the process is 
very uniform in all multicellular animals. The 
microscopic spermatozoa are so very numerous, 
usuallv thousands to one ovum, that if they 
have been liberated in the vicinity of the ovum 
or ova there are many chances that fertilization 
will occur. In most animals the spermatozoa 
are very actively motile, moving in water or in 
the secretion of the female genital duct by means 
of their * tails ’ or flagella. It is their nature to 
swim against a current, as can be readily shown 
experimentally, and this is obviously important 
when they are lodged in a duct in which there 
is a slow down -current. Moreover, within a 
short radius, they are attracted towards the 
ova. When one spermatozoon enters an ovum, 
A sudden change often occurs in the peripheral 
living matter, so that the surface becomes re- 
sistent or non -receptive to other spermatozoa, 
or so that a little opening (micropyle) in the 
egg envelope is closea. lu most cases only one 
spermatozoon enters an ovum, but polyspermy 
or multiple fertilization is common in some ani- 
mals, e,g. insects. When several sperms enter an 
egg, all degenerate save one (as happens in cases 
■i^ere polyspermy is frequent), or the result is 
abnormal development or total failure to develop. 

The tail, or locomotor part of the spermatozoon, 
is left at or near the periphery of the ovum, and 
plays no part in the subsequent process. Of 
essential importance is the ‘head’, which con- 
sists mainly of nucleus ^linin and chromosomes) 
which unites in an intimate and orderly way 
with the nucleus of the egg. The minute middle 
portion of the spermatozoon, which lies between 
the ‘ head ’ and the * tail is also of importance, 
for it contains a minute corpuscle, the ‘centro- 
some’, which seems to play a remarkable r61e in 
the subsequent segmentation of the fertilized 
ovum. 

Ill all animals that have been carefully 
studied in this connection, the ripe spermato- 
zoon, that is to say, the fully formed spermato- 
zoon, ready to fertilize an ovum, contains in its 
nucleus a number of nuclear b^es, which is 
(with few exceptions) half the number that is 
characteristic or the body cells of the species in 
question. In the course of die sperm-making 
or spermatogenesis there has been a reduction 
of cmromosomes to half the normal number. 
An analogous process occurs in the history of 
the ovum ; it {Mases through a period of matu- 
ration involving the throwing off of two small 
cells or polar bodies, and a reduction of the 
number of chromosomes to one-half the number 
found in the body cells. In most backboned 


animals this reduction of the ovum ooours long 
before fertilization, and the two reduced nuom 
(the male and fbmale pro-nuclei as they are 
called) fuse to form one nucleus (the segmenta- 
tion nucleus as it is called). This is true of all 
domestic animals. In many backboneless ani- 
mals, such as the threadworm of the horse, 
which has been so much studied in this con- 
nection, the polar bodies are not thrown off 
until the spermatozoon has entered or is enter- 
ing the ovum, and the two reduced nuclei do 
not actually fuse until the first division of the 
ovum has taken place. 

In all cases, however, the fertilized ovum has 
the number of chromosomes that is normal for 
the species. If there were no reduction there 
would be doubling of the number of chromo- 
somes at each fertilization. Both in the re- 
duction of the number and in its subsequent 
restoration there are opportunities for variation 
— for new permutations and combinations of 
the vital qualities of which these chromosomes 
(and the associated linin) are the vehicles. 

Whether the male and female nuclei actually 
fuse or not, the halves of their component chro- 
mosomes are distributed with absolute accuracy 
to each of the two cells into which tlie ovum 
divides, and as this process goes on, cell-division 
after cell-division, it is literally true that the 
paternal and maternal contributions form warp 
and woof of the web we call the offspring. In 
the first division, the centrosome which is intro- 
duced by the spermatozoon seems to play an im- 
portant part, and all the centrosomes in all the 
future cell-divisions are probably traceable to it. 

Experiments have shown that a fragment of 
an egg (of a sea-urchin) containing no nucleus 
may be fertilized and may devmop into an 
embryo; experiments have also shown {e,g. for 
a sea-urchin, a sea-worm, a mollusc) that slight 
chemical and physical alterations in the sea- 
water may induce an ovum to develop without 
fertilization. Tlius we are led to see in fertiliza- 
tion, on the one hand, a stimulus to segmentation 
or a removal of the conditions inhibiting seg- 
mentation, and, on the other hand, a mingling 
of the paternal and maternal inheritances to 
form a new unity. See Development, Heredity, 
Insemination, Ovum, Parthenogenesis, Sper- 
matozoon. [j. A. T.l 

Fertilisation of Plants.— Fertilization 
is a process which occurs in all flowering plants, 
in all ferns and horsetails, and in all mosses, 
only in certain fungi and seaweeds, but never 
in germs (bacteria). Since the details of the 
process vaiw in the different plant groups, it 
will be well for clearness to confine attention to 
the fertilization of the common crops, whether 
dicotyledonous, as turnips and beans, or mono- 
cotyledonous, as wheat and forage grasses. In 
sucn oa^ and indeed in all cases df fertilization, 
two things are requii^; a male ^Mnent on the 
one hand, and a female element oii fihe other. 
The one without the other is impotent; tKAh 
together can be effective, inasmuch as fertiliza- 
tion consists in the blending of the male element 
with the female element, and this for the ex- 
press purpose of producing an embryo plant 
from the blended product. The embiyo in a 
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turnip seed or in a ^in of wheat is made in 
this way, and every tune that an embryo is pro- 
duced in the seed of a crop plant it has 
preceded by the blending together into one of 



Pig. 1.— Flower of Cistus : Sepals and Petals Eemoved 

The stamens have their anthers in contact with the 
stigma. The pollen tubes are shown passing down the 
style and entering the ovules. 

the male element and the female element. The 
male element is always a microscopically minute 
piece of living matter in which can be distin- 
guished a central denser piece {nv/^,eus) sur- 
rounded by a more fluid portion {proto- 
platm or cytopUiimy The female element 
IS constructed similarly, but it is larger, 
and it is the thing commonly called egg 
or ovum. In spite of extreme minuteness 
and apparent simplicity when submitted 
to microscopic examination, each of thero 
sexual elements, male and female alike, is 
a true mvltum in parvo which has poten- 
tially within it all the characters essential 
for maintaining the species and the variety 
of the species, as we see when the result- 
ing embryo unfolds itself and discloses its 
character in the adult plant. Besides, cer- 
tain of the sexual elements carry characters 
derived from ancestors dating many gener- 
ations back, and not displayed by tneir im- 
mediate parentj^ but, though not displi^ed, 
lyii^ hidden in the background. Such 
mdcrnn characters sometiam come out in what 
we call * sports’, ^reversions’, * rogues’, and so 
forth (see Atavism and Mxkdilism iir Plaxtb). 
Aoooroingly, if we would kec^ the progeny true 


to land we must weed out the ‘ sports ’, * rever- 
sions ’, and * rogues’, and use as parents for the 
sexual elements onlv those individuals which 
suit our purposes and show no tendency to sport. 
This process of selection which wee^ out tlie 
sportive individuals, is called the bre^. 

To understand the fertilising process in our 
crops it is well to begin by settling exactly 
where the male and female elements respec- 
tively lie in the plant. The female element is 
completely enclosed and stationary in a special 
holder called ovu/s, and for every ovule there 
18 but one egg, except in the case of a f 


j, except in the case of a few plants 
which are of no agricultural importance. This 
egg, although often confused with the ovule, is 
no more the ovule than the jug is the milk ; the 
one is the container, the other the thing con- 
tained. We see already that the enclosure of 
the egg within the ovule is quite complete, so 
that It is difiicult to gain access to an egg ; the 
ovule has to be penetrated befoie the m^e ele- 
ment can get into contact with its female counter- 
part within the ovule. Difficulty of access is 
increased by further enclosure of the ovule in 
a special case called pistil {gywxceumX If, for 
example, we examine a bean flower before the 
fruit forms, we see a young pod completely 
shutting in a row of small white bodies attached 
to the upper edge of the pod. The pod is the 
pistil, ana each of the white bodies is an ovule 
containing the microscopic egg within. 

(kinsidering now the position of the male 
element, we nnd it enclosed in a special carry- 
ing tube which grows out from a pollen gmin. 
The name of this carrier is pollen tube. Just 
as a seed can germinate and produce a seedling 
plant only under certain conditions, so a pollen 
grain can germinate and produce its pollen tube 
only under certain other conditions. One con- 
dition necessary for pollen germination is an 
external supply of moisture and sugar or sugar 
equivalent, whereas for seed germination no 
external supply of sugar or organic foodstufl* of 
any kind is required. For example, if we wish 
to study the pollen tube and male element of 
a bean plant, we so arrange matters that the 
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Fig. 2.— Tnwfvene Section of Anther MNgnffled 
, Pollen fso now opened to allow pollen graine to eacape. 


lien grains germinate artificially in a warm 
- per-oent sugar solution. In this solution we 
sow ripe poUen grains taken from the bean 
anthers, and, after a few hours, microscopic 
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examination shows that the pollen grains have 
germinated ; the j>ollen tube has grown out, and 
the male element is seen lying inside the tube. 
There are, of course, other things in the tube 
besides the male element, but with these we 
have here no concern. The natural bed for the 
germinating of pollen grains is that specialized 
part of the pistil which bears the special name 
stigma. Every one of our crop plants has this 
pollen germinator, which becomes swollen, moist, 
and sticky when it is receptive and ready to 
receive the pollen for germination. Tlie stigma 
is very visiole on a large lily flower — it is the 
swollen end of the centi’al pistil. On a grass, 
too, say wheat or oats in flower, we often notice 
a pair of little white feathers projecting between 



Fig. 8.— Section of Style of Lilium Martogon, showing 
the sticky pollen in'^ins on the stigma, and sending 
their tubes down the style- highly maguihed. 

the open valves of the husk. These again are 
the two feather-like stigmas of the grass pistil 
for the purpose of germinating the pollen. 

Knowing the position of the male element 
and of the female, we have now to consider 
certain preliminary conditions which must be 
fulfilled if the male element is to find its egg. 
We first notice that the pollen grains lie im- 
prisoned within the anther case. This anther 
case is a barrier to be removed, and accordingly 
the closed anther opens up by two longitudinal 
slits; in this way the pollen is got ready for 
tiunsfer to its germinating bed, the stigma* 
But this opening of the anther depends upon 
dryness, and drying up of its component tissues, 
so that if the weatner conditions are such that 
the anther cannot get dry and split open, it is 
absurd to expect fertilization and its conse- 
quents, namely seed and fruit formation. Many 
failures of fruit and grain crops are now easily 
understood — the weaker was wet, the anthers 
did not open, and the pollen lay in its anther 
case utteny impotent. If the weather is not 
continuously wet, interference with fertilization 


by rain depends on the rimness of tlie noUen 
when the rain comes. Take, for an 

early and a late variety of oat growing side by 
side, and suppose the rain comes when the early 
variety has its pollen ripe and ready for sowing. 
From the early variety the resultant crop wili 
be defective, for the rain kept the pollen im- 
prisoned and impotent ; whereas the late variety, 
with its pollen ready when the weather is dry, 
yields a full crop— under such circumstances the 
anthers open and allow the pollen free play. 

Since pollen has no power of spontaneous 
motion, a carrier of some kind is required to 
transfer the grains from the open anther to the 
stigma. Witliout such transfer there can be no 
fertilization and no subsequent grain or seed 
formation. The nature of the agent con- 
cerned in pollen transfer rises into promi- 
nence when we are dealing with gram and 
seed crops, for here the crop value depends 
upon the successful transfer of pollen to 
each and every stigma by an agent reliable 
always, and not tickle like the wind and the 
roving insect. Such a reliable agent is the 
stamen itself; at the right moment, when 
the anther is ready to open and the stigma 
receptive, the stamen bends over and sows 
the pollen on the stigma. This is the plan 
adopted as a rule by grain crops and by 
beans. If we shell oats, for example, we 
find quite often the withered anthers adher- 
ing to the top of the grain ; the husk had 
never opened, the anthers had never come 
out, and the stamen evidently had itself 
applied its own pollen to its own stigma. 
Within other oat husks we find the grain, 
but the anthers have gone ; here the husk 
had opened, and the wind had blown away 
the dry grains of pollen, doubtless ti'ansfer- 
ring some of it to other plants, and in such 
a ciiso the wind is another agent for pollen 
transfer. The important point is, that the 
oat has two strings to its bow, and can 
use as agents for pollen transfer either its 
own stamen or the wind. Again, if beans 
are covered over by fine netting so that in- 
sects are excluded, that does not prevent seed 
formation, and so we are forced to conclude 
that, as in the oat, the stamen has success- 
fully applied its own pollen to its own stigma. 
In the case of the bean, the wind as an agent 
of transfer is out of the question, for the 
pollen is quite sticky, and so the wind cannot 
possibly blow it away. The bean, however, 
like the oat, has a second mode of transferring 
its sticky pollen, for insects visit the flower in 
search of honey and carry away pollen sticking 
to their bodies. When visiting another bean 
flower it is easy to understand now the pollen 
becomes transferred from the body of the insect 
to the stigma of the pistil. We thus learn that 
the crops of the farm use three agents for trans- 
ferring pollen^l) the stamen itself; (2) the 
wind ; {t) the insect. When the plant happens 
to use the wind or the insect as a carrier, it is 
quite clear that the pollen of one plant may be 
transferred to the stigma of another. In such 
cases the name erou-poUinaiion is used, but when 
the stamen applies its own pollen to its own 
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itiffma ihe appropriate name is 9d/-polUnatiatL 
^^-pollination tends to yield plants true to kind, 
for extraneous characters are kept out by keep- 
ing out extraneous pollen. Crou-polUnation, on 
t^e other hand, tends to produce mixed breeds 
by incorporating new characters introduced with 
the extraneous pollen. Not only new characters 
are introduced in this way, but hidden features 
derived from forgotten ancestors are allowed to 
come to the front and display themselves. In 
a word, the progeny of the cross ‘sport* and 
vary, thus placing in our hands new combina- 
tions from which to select and fix suitable sub- 
jects for cultivation. As examples of the almost 
infinite variety which results from indiscrimi- 
nate crossing, the various species of willows and 
brambles may be mentioned 

It is now easy to understand the process of 
fertilization as carried on by our crops: (1) The 
anther opens. (2) The pollen is ti-anslerred from 
the anther to tne stigma. (3) The pollen grain 
germinates on the stigma. (4) The pollen tube 
grows down within the pistil and penetrates the 
ovule. (5) The end of the pollen tube softens, 
and the male element passes out. (6) The male 
element comes into contact with the female ele- 
ment. (7) The two elements blend together into 
one body called the fertilized egg. 

The process of lertilization is now accom- 
plished, and the result is a fertilized egg. Other 
changes now begin — the ornamental parts of 
the flower fade and fall away, and tne pistil 
ripens into a fruit within which the ovule be- 
comes the seed, containing an embryo plant 
which is the fertilized egg further developed 

[a. n. m‘a.1 

Feriilixer. — According to Act of Parlia- 
ment a ‘fertilizer means any article sold for 
use as a fertilizer of the soil which has been 
subjected to any artificial process in the United 
Kingdom or imported from abroad’. This re- 
fers only to what is known as artificial manures. 
The terra ‘fertilizer’, however, is a very general 
one, and is used to designate any material con- 
taining ingredients of manurial value added to 
the soil to increase its productive capacity. See 
Artificial Manures, Manures and Manur- 
ing, also next article. 

Fertilisers and Feeding: 9tufRi Act. 

— The law respecting agricultural fertilizers and 
feeding stuflTs is now regulated by a recent Act 
of Parliament (6 Ed. Vll, c. 27) called ‘The 
Fertilizers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1906’, which 
was p^ed with the view of protecting agri- 
culturists against frauds in connection with the 
sale of those articles, the previously existing 
law not having been found sufficiently strong 
for the purpose. 

Invoices Warranties. — Section 1 of this 

Act makes it obligatory in every person selling 
for use as a fertilizer of the soil any article 
which has been su^ected to any artificial pro- 
cess in the United l^ngdom, or which has been 
imported from abroad, to give to the purchaser 
an invoice stating the name of the article and 
the respective percentages (if any) of nitrogen, 
soluble phosphate^ insoluble photrahate^ and 
potash contained in the article. This invoice 
will have effect as a warranty by the seller tbat 


the actual percentaffes do not differ from those 
stated beyond the ‘prescribed* limits of error 
(subsec. l). The terms ‘insoluble’ and ‘soluble’ 
are defined to mean soluble and insoluble in 
vmter, or, if so specified in the invoice, in a solu- 
tion of citric acid or other solvent of the ‘pre- 
scribed’ strength, and peroent^e of soluble 
phosphates and percentage of insoluble phos- 
phate are defined to mean respectively the 
percentage of tribasic phosphate of lime which 
has been and that whi<m has not been rendered 
soluble (section 10). Section 1, subsec. 2 simi- 
larly makes it obligatory on every person selling 
for use as food for catUe (i.e. bulls, cows, oxen, 
heifers, calves, sheep, goats, swine, and norses) 
or poultry any artificially prepar^ article to 
give to the purchaser an invoice stating the 
name of the article and whether it has been 
prepaied from one substance or seed or from 
more than one substance or seed, and in the 
case of any article artificially prepared otherwise 
than being mixed, broken, ground, or chopped, 
the respective percentages (if any) of oil ana 
albuminoids contained in the article. This in- 
voice will have effect as a warranty by the seller 
as to the parts so stated, except that as respects 
percentages the invoice takes effect as a war- 
ranty only that the actual percentages do not 
differ from those stated in the invoice beyond 
the ‘prescribed’ limits of error. 

If any article sold for use as food for cattle 
or poultry is sold under a name or description 
implying that it is prepared from any particu- 
lar substance or substances, or is the product 
of any particular seed or seeds, without indi- 
cation that it is mixed or compounded with any 
other substances or seeds, a warranty by the 
seller is implied that it is pure, i.e. prepared 
from that substance or those substances only, 
or a product of that seed or those seeds only (sec- 
tion 1, subsec. 3). On the sale of any article for 
use as food for cattle or ]:>oultry, a warranty by 
the seller is implied that the article is suitable 
to be used as such (subsec. 4). A statement by 
a seller of the percentages of the chemical and 
other ingredients contained in any article sold 
for use as a feitilizer of the soil, or of the 
nutritive and otlier ingredients contained in 
any article sold for use as food for cattle and 
wultiy, in an invoice of the article or in any 
descriptive circulai’ or advertisement will have 
effect as a warranty (subsec. 6). But if the 
article sold for use as a fertilizer or as food con- 
sists of two or more ingredients mixed at the 
request of the customer, it is a sufficient com- 
pliance with the provisions as to percentages if 
the invoice contains a statement of percentages 
with respect to the several ingredients before 
mixture, and a statement that they have been 
mixed at the purchaser’s request (subsec. 6). 

Analysis or Samples. — By section 2, the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries is bound to 
appoint a chief agricultural analyst, and every 
county council is bound to, and the council of 
any county borough may appoint an official 
agricultural analyst and one or more official 
samplers, and a person whilst holding the office 
of agricultural analyst may not engage or be 
interested in any tme, manufacture, or busi- 
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ness connected with the sale or importation of 
fertilizers or foods for cattle or poultir. By 
section 3, any purchaser of any article used 
for fertilizing the soil or as food for cattle or 
poultry who nas taken a sample thereof within 
ten days after delivery of tne article to him 
or receipt of the invoice, whichever is later, is 
entitled on payment of the required fees to 
have the sample analysed by the agricultural 
analyst of his county or county borough (sub- 
sec. 1). An official sampler is bound at the re- 
quest of the purchaser, and on payment by him 
of the required fee, to take, and he may without 
any request take, a sample for analysis by the 
agricultural analyst of any such article as afore- 
said which has li^en sold or is exposed or kept 
for sale ; but when the article has^een sold the 
sample must be taken before the expiration of 
ten cUiys after the delivery of the article to the 
purchaser or receipt of tne invoice, whichever 
IB later (subsec. 2). If the sample is taken with 
a view to any civil or criminal proceeding, the 
sample must be divided into three parts, each 
of which must be marked, sealed, and fastened 
up. Two of the parts must be sent to the agri- 
cultural analyst, and one part to the seller (sub- 
sec. 3). If the sample is not divided into parts, 
the agricultural analyst must send a copy of his 
analysis to the person who submitted the sample 
to him. If it nas been divided into parts, he 
must analyse one of the parts and retain the 
other, and send a certificate of his analysis to the 
person who submitted the sample for analysis, 
and when that person is not tne purchaser of 
the article, also to the purchaser, and in every 
case to the seller, and he must report to the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries the result of 
any analysis (subsec. 4). At the hearing of any 
civil or criminal proceeding with respect to any 
article a sample of which nas been analysed in 
pursuance of this section, the production of a 
certificate of the agricultural analyst, or if a 
sample has been submitted to the chief analyst 
appointed W the Board then of the chief analyst, 
will be sufficient evidence of the facts therein 
stated, unless the defendant or person charged 
requires that the person who made the analysis 
be called as a witness. But in order that this 
subsection may apply, the sample must have been 
taken in the * prescribed’ manner and divided 
into parte marked, sealed, and fastened up (sub- 
sec. 6). On any legal proceeding, either party 
objecting to the certificate of the agricultural 
analyst of the county or county borough is on 
payment of the fee fixed by the Treasury en- 
titled to have the part retained analysed by 
the chief analyst (subsec. 6). 

Penalties.— By section 6, if any person sell- 
ing an article for use as a fertilizer of the soil 
or as food for cattle or poultry (a) fails without 
reasonable excuse to give, on or before, or as 
soon as possible after tne delivery of the article, 
the invoice required by the Act; or (d) causes 
or peimits any invoice or description of the 
article sold to be false in any material partic- 
ular, to the prejudice of the purchaser; or (c) 
sells for use as food for cattle or poultry any 
article which contains any article deleterious to 
cattle or poultry, or to which has been added 


any ingi’edient worthless for feeding purposes 
and not disclosed at the time of sale, he will be 
liable, without prejudice to any civil liability, 
on summary conviction, for a nrst offence to a 
fine not exceeding £20, and for any subsequent 
offence to a fine not exceeding .£50. The section 
contains aproviso that a person is not to be con- 
victed under paragraph (6) if he proves either 
(i) that he did not know, and could not with 
reasonable care have ascertained, that the in- 
voice or description was false; or (ii) that he 
purchased the article sold with a written war- 
ranty or invoice from a person in the United 
Kingdom, and that that warranty or invoice 
contained the false statement in question, and 
that he had no reason to believe at the time 
when he sold the article that the statement was 
false, and that he sold the article in the state 
in which it was when he purcliased it. A pro- 
secution under this section is not to be insti- 
tuted except with the consent of the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries (subsec. 3). Sections 
7 and 8 enact penalties for tampering with 
articles so as to procure that the sample taken 
does not correctly represent the article, or with 
the sample when taken, and for obstructing the 
official sampler. By section 9, prosecutions may 
be instituted by the person aggrieved, or by the 
council of a county or borou^, or by any body 
or association authorized by the Board ot Agri- 
culture and Fisheries. 

Application to Scotland and Ireland. — In 
the application of the Act to Scotland the ex- 
pression ‘council of any borough ’ means the town 
council of a burgh, and the duties and powers 
of councils of counties and county boroughs aie 
to be performed and be exercisable in a county 
by the county council, and in a burgh by the 
town council. In Ireland the Department of 
Agricultural and Technical Instruction for Ire- 
land is substituted for the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries (section 11). 

Regulations ok Board or Agriculture and 
Fisheries. — The Board has issued regulations 
under the Act prescribing that when in an in- 
voice relating to l)a8ic slag or basic superphos- 
phate it is specified that a certain percentage 
of the phosphate contained in the basic slag or 
basic superphosphate is soluble in citric acid, 
this is to be taken to mean that it is capable of 
being dissolved to the extent of such percentage 
when 6 grm. of the fertilizer and 500 c.cm. of 
water, containing 10 grm. of citric acid, are con- 
tinuously agitat^ in a flask or bottle of about 
1 litre capacity for the period of half an hour at 
the ordinary temperature. Regulations of the 
Board also deal with the sampling and analysis 
of samples of fertilizers and leemng stuffs (see 
Fertilizers and Feeding Stuffs (Sampling, sc.) 
Regulations, 1906), and set forth the ‘prescribed’ 
limits of error in respect of the statements in 
the invoice of the percentages of nitrogen, phos- 
pha^ and mtash contain^ in the fertilizer, or 
of oil and allbuminoids in the feeding stuff (see 
Fertilizers and Feeding Stuffs (Limits of Error) 
Reffulations, 1906). [a. j. s.] 

PMOU# QrasSM. — Under this name are 
included not only some of the most valuable 
grasses of agriculture, such as Tidl Fescue and 
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I, Festuca dunuscula , 2, Festuca elatior , 3, Festuca ovina; 4, Festuca pratcnsis, 5 Festuca rubra, 
6, Aira caryophyllea (Hair-grass). (The comparative degree of enlargement in ly be gauged 






i^escue 

HaiMiow Tmewbf but ako the Annual Hair 
Feaoae or Hair Onae (not Aira but I^tuoa 
ieiwMei) 80 troubleeoine amcmg Bye gnuMi, 
especially when grown for seed. ^1 the JPeeoue 
ilMcies hare a branched ear Q^ideX and the 
pikelet is always composed m many flowers. 

There are certain spmes of Brome mss whidi 
closely resemble the Fescue grasses, but distinc- 
tion is easy if attention is paid to the sheathing 
part of the leaf. In a Brome the sheath is split 
not more than halfway down, whereas in Fescue 
the dieath is split to its very base. 

For agricultural purposes the Fescues may be 
divided into three sections : — 

Sbctiok I. — The larae and hroad-leavtd peren- 
nial epeciee^ cultivatea for hay and pastures on 
supenor soils at low altitudes. These valuable 
top gTMses are: (1) Meadow Fescue {Feetuca 
f^atensie) ; (2) Tall Fescue, or New Zealand Tall 
Fescue (Feetuca arundinacea) ; (3) Rhenish Tall 
Fescue yFeetuca elatior). These three are sepa- 
rately dealt with below. 

All these grasses produce large round shoots 
— round because their leaves are rolled round 
one another, and not folded ^ether as in the 
flat shoots of a Cocksfoot. The underground 
base of the Fescue shoot contains a character- 
istic purplish-red juice, which enables us readily 
to recognize the grass when it is pulled up from 
a permanent pasture for identification. 

Section it. — The brutle - hladed perennial 
epeciee^ which form valuable sheep pasturage 
on poor, dry, sandy lands from the seashores 
^ to the highest altitudes. Unlike the large 
Fescues of the former section, the plants here 
are very diminutive, with the leaf-blade quite 
narrow, and doubled up into a cylindiical bristle. 
This character enables these species to thrive on 
win<^ sites, on soils too dry and thin to supply 
a sufficiency of water for the large bi-oad-blaaed 
grasses. 

The sole or bottom grasses belonging to this 
section include: Hard Fescue {Feetn^a duriue- 
cula) ; Sheep’s Fescue (Festuca ovina) ; Various- 
leaved Fescue {Feetuca hetercphyUa) \ Red or 
Creeping Fescue (Feetnca rubra). Many and 
vari^ are the commercial names assigned to 
these bristle-bladed species. 

Section III. — In tnis section is included an 
annual weed Fescue with bristle leaves. On 
poor, light, dry soils this Hair Grass, as it is 
usually called, gi^ws up abundantly among the 
Rye Grass. &ing annual, this is a prolific 
seedbearer, and when the Rye Grass is threshed 
the Hair Grass seeds become very noticeable 
impurities, often contaminating the Rye Grass 
to no inconsiderable extent, and necessitating 
special cleaning. 

fl) Meadow Fescue {Feetuca pratet^) is a 
tuft^ fibrous -rooted perennial, growing from 
2 to 3 ft high in lowland meadows and pastures, 
where it is among the earliest of our native 
mssee to form fresh herbage. The leaved are 
lai^ and broad like those of Italian Rye Grass. 
The panicle ear is narrow, and consists of several 
latertd brancheih bearing fh>m three to five erect 
spikelets each, in addition to one which stands 
in the axil of every brandL Each spikelet con- 
.tains an uncertain number of florc^ varying 
VoL. V. 
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from five to ten. Hm outer nte ol eeoli 4oNi 
is rounded on the hadk, ana ends in a yeepf 
sharps abort point Meadow Feicoe u one 
the most important grasses for low4ying, damp 
lands. On dry, poor, thin soils pkpt bi^ 
comes quite stunt^ and useless. It is common 
throughout Europe and Northern Asia. In 
Great Britain and Ireland, at altitudes under 
600 ft, it is found as a natural grass in paaturen 
and meadows where the soil inclines to be heavy, 
and its presence indicates a soil well suited for 
such crops as beans and wheat 

On suitable land, Meadow Fescue is one of the 
most valuable grasses for permanence, for yield- 
ing hay, and first-class pasture relisned by all 
kinds of stock. It is less suitable than Rye 
grasses for single crops of hay, as its full pn» 
ductive pow’ers are not reached till the third 
year from sowing. It never forms unsightly 
tufts of grass, but grows up level and uniform, 
and remains green all the year round. 

Meadow Fescue comes into flower about the 
end of June, and ripens its seeds about four or 
five weeks thereafter. Commercial seed is some- 
times mixed with Perennial RyeGrass. Although 
the Fescue and Rye Grass seeds are externally 
very similar, yet the one seed may be readily 
distinguished from the other if attention is 
directed to the stalk on the inner face of the 
seed. This stalk is a narrow cylinder with a 
prominent flange at its summit, whereas the 
stalk of the Rye Grass seed is broad, quite flat, 
and wants the flange. 

On suitable land the seed mixture used may 
contain 11 lb. of Meadow Fescue seed; this 
amount would suffice to cover about 20 per cent 
of the whole acre with Meadow Fescue plants, 
thus leaving 80 per cent of the acre for the 
other components of the mixture. 

Hybrids of Meadow Fescue. — Hitherto these 
hybnds have not been turned to agricultural 
account, but as they are now beginning to come 
into commerce it may be well to refer briefly 
to them. There are reputed naturally produced 
hybrids between Meadow Fescue and Perennial 
Rye Grass known in botanical works as Spiked 
Fescue {Festuca Idliacea^ de Oind.), also between 
Meadow Fescue and Italian Rye Grass, &c. No 
special agricultural interest attaches to these 
natural hybrids, but some artificial productions 
may turn out to be of value. As yet, however, 
110 experiments are to hand from which a judg- 
ment regarding these selections may be formed 

(2) New Zealand Tall Fescue {Festuca arun- 
dinacea) is a coarse reedlike grass which thrives 
on wet, sandy soils. Although very piDduc^e 
and permanent, the herbi^e is too coarse for 
stock. Accordingly, this species should not be 
included in grass mixtures. 

(3) Rhenish Tall Fmcue {Festuca elatior) is 

one of the largest species, l^e New Zealand 
Tall Fescue, tnis grass thrives on the lighter 
classes of land, and is very productive as well 
as very lasting. Although the plant is so laige 
the herbage is not coarse, and is readily eaten 
by stock. The Rhenish Fescue may, in fact, 
be regarded as a spj^lly luxuriant variety of 
Mea£w Fescue, seeds are often mixed 

with those of New Zealand Tall Fescue, and 

frt 
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deteetioii oi Bwdi admixture is therefore impor* 
taut. The beet and eaeieet dktinctiou ie by the 
colour. New Zealand eeed is as light coloured 
as that of Cocksfoot, whereas Rhenish seed is 
much diurker. Sometimes Meadow Fescue seed 
is substituted for Rhenish seed. The Meadow 
Fescue seed is narrower, and the point of the 
lower valve of the husk is broad, blunt, and 
very frequently broken. Rhenish seed is dii- 
tinffuished by the narrow point, which is never 
bixucen, and which often ends in a short beard 
or awn. The rate of seeding is the same as for 
Meadow Fescue. 

The bristle-bladed fescues are not of sufficient 
importance to warrant separate consideration. 
In conuectipn with the seeds, however, it may 
be noticed that the commercial distinction be- 
tween Hard and Sheep’s Fescue depends upon 
the presence of an awn on the former seed, and 
upon the absence of the awn in the latter. Only 
on the poorest and thinnest soils should seeds 
of these small fescues be sown, and never by 
themselves, but always in mixture with seeds 
of other plants, such as Kidney Vetch. The 
reason is this: all these small fescues except 
the creeping species grow in tufts, and so other 
plants must be incorporated with them to form 
a complete sward of nerbage. 

The amount of pure and germinating seed 
required to cover a whole acre, as given by 
Stebler, is:— 

Hard Fescue, 19 lb. per acre for a pure sow- 
ing; Sheep’s Fescue, 19 lb. per acre for a pure 
sowing ; various - leaved fescues, 29^ lb. per 
acre for a pure sowing; Red Fescue, 19^ lb. per 
acre for a pure sowing. [a- n. m‘a.J 

FMtlfiif Pennyi a provincialism signify- 
ing the earnest or arlei given to servants when 
hired at fairs or markets. See Earnest. 

IFsstucm. See Fescue Grasses. 

F^tfd Rov« BMtl0. See Ocypus. 

F#tlOCk> — The lock of hair wliich depends 
from the joint above the foot and below the 
knee is the correct meaning of the word, but 
custom has long assigned it to the joint itself, 
which is composed of the metacarpal (or meta- 
tarsal) bone, suffraginis or long pastern, and 
the sesamoid bones behind. [h. l.1 

FmUf Fm Duty*-— In Scotland heritable 
rights are governed by the feudal law, whereby 
in theory tne sovereign was originally the pro- 
prietor, or supreme superior, of the whole bud 
m the country. He gave grants of lands to per- 
sons known as his vassals, who in turn, unless 
restrained by express prohibition in their grant, 
could make grants to others as their vassals, 
each vassal holding of his immediate superior 
under condition of making certain specified re- 
turns for the right ccmveyed. In earlier times 
the prevailing tenure was that known as ward- 
holding, whei'eby the return to be made to the 
superior was military and personal servi^ to 
which were added certain incidental rights, 
known as casualties, which were devised so as 
to throw the lands temporarily badi into the 
htads of the superior, if the vassal, or his suc- 
oessor, became unable to perform his military 
duties. This form of holding wae abolished by 
1K> Qeo. II, c. 50. 


As tbe country became more settled, the legit 
lature be^n to encourage the granting of land 
for amcmtural services, or for an annual retur 
payable in grain, cattle, or money. Thb is th 
form of holding known as feu holding, and wa 
at first termed ignoble or base, since war wa 
esteemed the only profession worthy of a free 
man, and the cultivation of the soil had for k>n 
been relegated to slaves or serfs The term /e 
expresses the riffht of property enjoyed by th 
vassal in such a nolding, while the term /eu dut^ 
denotes the annual return to be made by bin 
to his superior. The vassal’s right in the feu 
except wnen qualified by the grant, is that o 
an absolute proprietor of the land with all tha 
pertains to it, such as houses, woods, &c., on thi 
ground, or minerals beneath it. It is, however 
usual to stipulate that the superior shall retair 
tbe right to the minerals, with power to worl 
them, under such conditions, if any, for safe 
guarding the vassal against damage as may lx 
agreed upon. The vassal is free to sell, lease 
or sub-feu the land; and though it was formerly 
usual, in the deed constituting the grant, to pi‘o- 
hibit sub-infeudation, this is now illegal in all 
feus granted subsequent to Ist October, 1874. 

The feu duty is usually payable in money, 
and since Ist (Jetober, 1874, must be of a fixed 
amount or quantity. It is not lawful to stipu- 
late for the payment of any casualty except at 
fixed intervals, and unless the amount of the 
periodical additional sum be certain. Where 
the return is in the nature of agi'icultural or 
other services, they may be compulsorily com- 
muted by tlie sheriff. Where the feu duty is 
payable in grain, &c., the value thereof in money 
IS, where necessary, determined by the fiars’ 
prices (which see). The feu duty is a debt on 
the lands to the effect of giving the superior a 
preference over purchasers and creditors of the 
vassal to the extent of all unpaid feu duties for 
forty years back; apart from express stipulation 
in tne grant, interest does not run on arrears 
till a judicial demand for payment has been 
made. But in lieu of claiming arrears, the su- 
perior has the right, when the feu duty is two 
full years in arrear, to retake the lands fi*ee of 
all sub-feus or other burdens on the feu which 
he has not recognized. This forfeiture is only 
established, however, by decree of the court. 

[D.a] 

Fwudml System. — ^The essential conditions 
of the feudal system were those of restricted 
rights in property, as contrasted with the full 
rights of allo^l tenure, combined with vassal- 
age and the rendering of military or civil ser- 
vices to the grantor of the estate in return for 
the usufruct of the property and the protection 
which he afforded. When these services were 
commuted into money payments the feudal 
system was in course of alow extinction, and the 
worst conditions of vassalage impos^ upon the 
oocufners of land soon oeaM to exist Feuds 
or fiefs were oocasioiiaily extended to other pro- 
perty than land ; but these were only o&hoots 
of the system which need not be further noticed. 

Feudalism was usually based upon conquest, 
national or tribal, in the several countries in 
which it prevailed, and even when it arose 
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directly from eccmomic (meet, these were gene- 
rally eonnected with warfare in the turbulent 
times in which the system iBourished. Some of 
its ^aracteristics were msent in countries in 
which it was never established as a general sys- 
tem, as in the ancient Roman Empire, for ex- 
ample, and probably they prevailed to some 
extent in prehistoric times. But as a system, 
so far as there is any historic record, feudalism 
was first established by the Teutonic nations 
when they overthrew the Roman Empire and 
settled in the conquered countries. That the 
germs of it had been in existence in Oemiany 
Tong before, there is every reason to suppose; 
but it was long after the overthrow of the 
Roman Empire that a general system of feudal- 
ism was established in the former country. It 
was never universal in Glerniany, in the con- 
quered Roman countries, in France, or in other 
Continental countries, as it afterwards became 
in England. For some reasons not clearly under- 
stood, free owners of land among the peasantry 
of all these countries are known to have been in 
existence side by side with the vassals who en- 
joyed only the usufruct of the property which 
they held- The feudalism of France and Ger- 
many is usually regarded as the real and typical 
feudalism, and that of England as a modification 
or incomplete development. 

Although the feuoal system was in existence 
in Germany long before it was thoroughly estab- 
lished in this country, it lingered on much longer; 
for it was not until 1807 that villeinage was 
abolished in Prussia, so far as it affected the 
personal status of the occupier of land, and it 
still remained for the law ot 1811 to abolish all 
villein and other feudal tenures, and to establish 
allodial ownership instead. 

As stated in the art. Agriculture, the Saxon 
invaders of this country introduced the feudal 
^stem by means of their conquest over the 
Britons and their intertribal warfare after they 
were settled in England, so that even the occu- 
piers of land, who were superior to the serfs by 
whom the lands of the settlers were tilled, 
came mere retainers under the dominion of the 
thanes, and entitled to their protection. The 
extent to which this change tcK)k place has been 
the subject of much controversy, and it may be 
that there was some exaggeration in the state- 
ment that in the time of Alfred the Great ‘every 
man but the king had his lord\ At any rate it 
remained for William the Conqueror to develop 
the feudal tenure in this countiy universally and 
eystematically, and more thoroughly, indeed, 
than it had been developed in any other coun- 
try. He assumed the lordship of the whole of 
the land, and the great estates which he disUi- 
buted among his follo^^rors were held from him 
as the superior landlord Moreover, be exacted 
from the sub-tenant^ as they may be styled, an 
catb of fealty to himself, m aduiition te that 
which they gave to their immediate lords, thus 
establishing a dual fealty which had not been 
exacted in any other country. 

In addition to rights of service from their 
tenants, the lords were granted privileges of 
wardship and powers over the mairiage of fe- i 
male wa^ ; also variom fines or other meiiey ' 


payments^ which were often onerous, and some- 
rimes unjustly exacted. The eervioes varied 
with the grades of the tenants. In the early 
rimes of mudalism military service was much 
the most important It appears to have been 
unlimited at one time. That is to say, the ten- 
ant was bound to serve in war for as long as his 
lord required his services. But this exaction 
became limited after a time, and other duties of 
the vassals were similarly regulated. Feudal- 
ism received a heavy blow when Henry II was 
driven by the exigencies of warfare to dispense 
with the inefficient military service provided by 
the lords who were his vassals, in return for a 
tax called escuage, enabling him to hire troops. 
Fiefs were at one time revocable at the pleasure 
of the lord, and in any case he became repos- 
sessed of the land on the death of a tenant; out 
later on they became legally hereditary, and 
eventually descent was extenaed to collateral re- 
lations under strict regulations. A fine was due 
to the lord, however, on each change of tenancy. 
Alienation without the consent of the lord en- 
titled him to escheat the property. If a female 
ward refused to accept as a husband the man 
provided for her by tne lord, the latter was en- 
titled to take the money which any other man 
[ would pay for the right to marry her, and after 
I the rigour of this intolerable oppression was re- 
j laxed the father of the girl had to pay a fine to 
I the lord on her marriage. 

I The manor was intr^uced into Great Britain 
I with the feudal system. About one-fourth of the 
arable land was usually retained by the lord as 
his demesne and farmed by him, tne remainder 
being distributed among his vassals of various 
degrees. There are no records of the gradual 
process by which the serfs became converted 
into so-called ‘free tenants’, who were boun^ 
in spite of their freedom’, to render service in 
the cultivation of the lord’s demesne either per- 
sonally or by deputy. The services were strictly 
defined in the court rolls of manors. Some of 
these rolls dating from the latter part of the 
13th centuiT show that the tenants of a manor 
were then divided into villeins or free tenants, 
serfs, and cottagers, all occimying land. A good 
example of the state of affairs existing at the 
time was given by Professor Rogers in Six Cen- 
turies of Work and Wages, in relation to the 
small manor of Ouxham, in Oxfordshire. The 
two principal tenants each held the fourth part 
of a military fee, and were bound to such obliga- 
tions as tenancy in knight servioe entailed. If 
escuage (or scutage) was imposed, each had to pay 
one-fourth part of the assessment on the entire 
fee. They made suit in the manor court. The 
lords of the manor, the Warden and Scholars 
of Merton College, Oxford, had the guardian- 
ship of their heirs while these were under ag^ 
ana the right of disposing of any female heir 
in marriage. The Prior of Holy Trinity, Wal- 
lingford, held a messuage, a mil], and 6 ac. 
of land under no other obligation than that 
of offering prayers for the donors. The rector 
of the parish held at a nominal rent a small 
portion of the arable land occupied in common. 
One of the free tenants had a messuiM with 
3{ ac. of land, the portion of his wae, at a 
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amall money rent, and another messuage with 
9 ac., for which he paid annually 1 lb. of wp- 
per. His services are not defined. Each of 
the serfs had a messuage and about 12 ac. of 
land, his rent being mainly paid in com and 
lalxiur, though he paid also a trifie in money 
annually ana whenever he brewed beer. In 
com he had to nay 1 qr. of seed wheat at Michael- 
mas; a peck of wheat, 4 bus. of oats, and three 
hens on November 12; and a cock, two hens, 
and twopennyworth of bread at Christmas. His 
services were those of ploughing, sowing, and 
tilling i aa of the demesne, and other work 
when ordered to do it by the bailiflT on any days 
except Sundays and feast days. He had to re^ 
on three days in harvest with one man. He 
was not entitled to marry a son or daughter, to 
sell a head of live stock, or to cut down oak or 
ash trees without the consent of the lords of the 
manor. Some of the serfs held additional plots 
of land at labour rents. The cottagers each had 
to pay a small money rent for a tenement, and 
to give a few days of work in haymaking and 
harvesting, in return for which a trifling wage 
was paid for haymaking, while food was given 
in harvest. During the rest of the year they 
were free labourers, earning money on the de- 
mesne. On another manor tiie free tenants held 
land at a nominal money rent, but were liable 
to serve in the case of war in Wales for forty 
days, armed as defined, at their own costs, being 
maintained at the lords’ expense if their services 
were required longer. The services of the serfs 
and cottagers on this manor were more onerous 
than those required at Ouxham, while the money 
rents were lower. 

A serf was not allowed to migrate from a 
manor without his lord’s consent, and in that 
case he had to pay a small annual tax. If he 
allowed a daughter to marry without his lord’s 
authority, he had to pay a fine. Other fines 
were exacted for sending children to schools 
or allowing them to enter the Church as a 
profession, the lord’s licence being lequired for 
each event. These and other degrading con- 
ditions of feudalism were gradually relaxed and 
ultimately abolished. Dimculties from various 
circumstances affecting the lords were the ten- 
ants’ opportunities, of 'vhich they did not fail to 
take aa vantage. 'The introduction of leases had 
a great ejBfect, and otherwise money payments 
steadily superseded services. Serfs became free 
tenant^ and cottagers free labourers. But it 
was not until the time of Charles II that mili- 
tary tenures and other abuses of the feudal 
system were abolished by statute, the operation 
of the law dating from 1646. This law was the 
result of the great rebellion which led up to the 
establishment of the Commonwealth, and was 
practically the deathblow to feudalism. Subse- 
quent legislation further undermined the sys- 
tem; but to this day there are survivals of it in 
the legal terms used in the conveyance of landed 
property, and in the feus so common in Scot- 
land. [w. K. B.1 

F«v«r Fly (DilophuB febrilu\ a fly so called 
because it was believed to &PPfftr in the rooms 
of fever-stricken patients. 'Inis is a small dip- 
terous insect from 2 to 8 lines long, shiny black 


in appearance, and havinjg whitish-brown wings. 
The larva is a small whitish, legless grub with 
a brownish haiiy head; the pupa is brown. IVo 
broods are prodfuced in one year. The fever fly 
has been l^own to appear in vast swarms in 
several districts, and though of no great econo- 
mic importance the larva occasionally does con- 
siderable damage in hop gardens by eating away 
the roots. 

Fiars’ Prices-— In Scotland the sheriff of 
each county must before the 1st of March annu- 
ally fix the standard prices of grain — these prices 
being what are known as the fiars’ prices— in 
order to determine the rate at which payments 
stipulated for in grain (such as the stipends of 
parish ministers) may be converted into cur- 
rency. [d. b.] 

Fibre. — The term ‘fibre’ may be used to 
denote the materials which together make up 
the cell walls or framework of plants, and by 
which therefore the tougliness and fibrous char- 
acter of the various parts of plants are deter- 
mined. Owing, however, to the imperfections of 
the method commonly employed for estimating 
the pi’oportion of these fibrous materials present 
in plants, the term ‘fibre’ or ‘crude fibre’ is 
now commonly employed in a more restricted 
and conventional sense, and refers simply to 
that portion of the organic matter of plants 
(or foods) which is not dissolved by treatment 
under definite conditions with dilute acid and 
alkali (see art. Analysis). 

When this purely conventional method of esti- 
mation was first introduced by Henneberg and 
Stohmann, it was thought to afford a satisfac- 
tory means of isolating and estimating the tough 
framework of plants, which was then regarded 
as composed simply of cellulose and lignin-like 
derivatives. The more modern investigations 
of Schulze, KOnig, Tollens, and others have, 
however, demonstrated the presence in the cell 
walls of a great variety of carbohydmtes, pento- 
sans, and lignin bodies, some of which are com- 
pletely soluble, others only partially soluble, and 
still others auite insoluble in the dilute acid 
and alkali. What we now term ‘crude fibre’ 
is thus a mixture of variable composition, and 
cannot be held to represent simply the frame- 
work of the plant. 'Thus Schulze (1897) found 
that crude nbre, as estimated by the above 
method, formed only 29 per cent of the non- 
nitrogenous organic ingredients of the cellular 
tissues of wheat bran, whilst in the case of 
shelled lupin seeds the proportion was only 
6 per cent. 

llie chief ingredients of the crude fibre are 
cellulose, pentosans, and lignin-like bodies. In 
general, cellulose will be the most abundant and 
most digestible ingredient, although only a por- 
tion of Uie cellulose of the plant (or food) escapes 
the solvent action of the acid and alkali, ^e 
proportion of pentosans in the crude fibre varies 
considerably, Doing greatest in the coarse fod- 
ders, S.O. Tollens (1897) found in the crude fibre 
of meadow hay 5'2 per cent of pentosans, whilst 
in the case of rye straw the proportion was as 
hi^ as 11 per cent 

%ie proportion of crude fibre in plants varies 
greatly with the species, conditions of growth, 
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and age of the p^ts. The fibre is present in 
the least proportions and is softest in character 
in the young and juicy plants and parts of 
plants, but, owing to the tnickeping of the ceil 
walls, steadily increases in amount and tough- 
ness and becomes less digestible as the plant 

f rows. Thus pasture grass contains less crude 
bre than hay, and early cut grass less than that 
which is allowed to ripen before cutting. The 
different parts of the plant show characteristic 
differences in their content of crude fibre. Thus 
it is usually most abundant in the stem, less so 
in the leaves, and least of all in the seed (apart 
from husk) or tuber. In the case of seeds the 
crude fibre is largely in the outer coatings, 
and hence is more abundant in those foods {e.g, 
bran, gluten feed) which consist mainly of these 
coatings than in the meals prepared from the 
deeper layers of the seed {e.g. pollards, gluten 
meal). 

As a rule, large plants are richer in crude 
fibre than small ones. Thus the dry matter of 
the wood of trees is very largely composed of 
crude fibre, whereas in the case of smaller plants 
the crude fibre will seldom amount to more than 
one-third of the total dry matter. 

With regard to feedingstuffs in general, we 
mav say tliat hays, straws, and grain foods rich 
in husk are relatively rich in crude fibre, whilst 
tubers, roots, and grain foods poor in husk con- 
tain only small amounts. 

With regard to the feeding value for produc- 
tive purposes of crude fibre opinion has varied 
greatly» acme writers being inclined to credit it 
with fully half the value of the easily digested 
carbohydrates (starch, &c.) when fed to animals 
capable of dealing with it (oxen, sheep, goats). 
Otliers have declared it to be valueless. The 
recent experiments of Kellner and others have 
demonstrated that the truth lies between these 
two extremes, and that the nutritive value of 
the fibre is greatly affected by its mechanical 
condition, 'fiius Kellner found the nutritive 
value of straw to be appreciably increased by 
fine grinding, and to oe more than doubled 
when the straw was reduced to a pulp. In the 
latter condition the digested fibre was indeed 
fully as effective as starch. For further infor- 
mation see arts. Fattening, Nutrition of Ani- 
mals. Commercially the term fibre is applied 
to such fibrous substances as are employed in 
manufactures. 8ee next article. [c. c.! 

Fibres and Fibre-producing Plants. 
— The vegetable fibrous materials may be 
grouped as follows: — 

1. Dicotyledonous bast fibres, which may 
be referred to two sections : (a) Higher textiles, 
such as fiax (linenX rhea (ramie, or C^ina grass! 
Baimahai hemp, &c.; (6) lower textiles, sucn 
as hemp, jute, lime-bast, Sida, sun-hemp, Deccan- 
hemp, ho, ho, 

2. Dicotyledonous flosses or seed haire, which 
may also be spoken of under two sections: (a) 
Higher textDe^ cotton, and (b) lower, the silk- 
cottons, kapok, &C., wMch are mainly utilized 
in upholstery. 

3. Monocotyledonous (fibro-vascular) fibres 
derived from stems, leaves, or fruits. These 
for the most part are work^ up in what may 


perhaps be spoken of as the industrial rather 
^n textile industries — such, for example, as 
in the production of corda|^ and rope, brudli 
and wicker work, matting. So, The chief fibres 
known to European commerce under this assem- 
blage are fin alphabetical sequence of their trade 
names): Aloe (Agave) or Sisal-hemp f Henequen), 
Bahia piassava, various bamboos ana reeds, bai» 
(of Madagascar and West Africa), bowstring- 
hemp (including Neyanda), coir, ejow or gom- 
muta, grass - matting sedges, kittul, Manila - 
hemp, Mauritius - hemp, Mexican -fibre (Istle 
brush fibre and whisk fibre), munj. New Zea- 
land flax. Palmyra, Panama, Para piassava, 
pineapple, rattan and other canes, screw pine, 
See. &c. 

4. Lastly, the waste materials in working 
up these, as also old textiles, &c., of any of the 
fiores above mentioned, as also a few special 
fibrous materials, such as esparto (halfa) and 
bhabar grasses, wood and bamboo pulp, and a 
limited number of fibres demanded for special 
purposes, such as daphne and paper mulberry, 
are in demand as paper-making materials. As 
a rule the paper-maker cannot pay for a specially 
cultivated supply, hence only the cheapest and 
most economical materials can be accepted as 
suitable for paper-making. 

It is thus certainly peculiar that all the higher- 
class bast and floss fiores are derived from dico- 
tyledonous plants, and moreover that these 
should belong to such a very limited number 
of natural orders. The Malvaceie, Tiliaceee, and 
Lineee, three closely allied familieOi afford three 
of the most important of fibres— cotton, jute, 
and flax ; while rhea and hemp belong to the 
Urticacefie, and sun-hemp to tne Leguminosee. 
It is perhaps but natural that modern commerce 
should have concentrated attention on but few 
out of the many dicotyledonous fibres known to 
exist, since each additional fibre would almost 
of necessity involve special machinery. If the 
requirements and fasnions of the world could 
be met by new patterns and fresh tinctorial 
effects, there was nothing to be rained by com- 
plexity of materials. The little progress at- 
tained with rhea and Bajmahal hemp is in fact 
best accounted for by this circumstance, since, 
in point of intrinsic merits, few fibres are their 
equala With the exception of pineapple, none 
of the long list of monocotyledonous fibres 
(above enumerated) can be said to be worked 
up into fine textiles, though many are woven 
into mats or plaited into wickerwork and hats, 
often of extreme delicacy and intricacy. The 
multiplicity of the forms and properties of these 
fibres is, moreover, but an expression of the 
diversity of the purposes and uses which they 
serve. [a. w.] 

FicuSi the genus of plants to wluch the 
common Fig belongs. See Fio Tree. 

Flalcl.— Although not necessarily meaning a 
confined space, the word is generally underst^ 
in this sense, in its application to farms. On 
arable farms, fields neM not be divided by 
fences, and commonly exist as definite areas 
devoted to separate crops. On most old-culti- 
vated land, especially where arable and pasture 
are intermixed, the fields are fenced, and are 
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4»ft6n of asutll size. The waste due to smaJI 
£elds and wide fences has been estimated at 
6 per cent of the entire cultivated land of Eng- 
hind. (See Fences.) This evil is to a gi^eat extent 
localized) and on the open wolds and downlands, 
^dds are often 50 ac. in extent. In enclosed, 
and especially in stiff-land districts, they are too 
often from 3 to 4 ac. and even less in extent; but 
so far as economy is concerned, no field should 
be less than 10 in area. The principal objec- 
tions to small fields are that they render every 
tillage operation more ex^nsive; that they mul- 
tiply fences and gates; that they are an ol^tacle 
to steam cultivation ; that they provide harbour 
for vermin of all kinds, including insects and 
weeds, and that they hinder the drying of hay 
and corn at harvest. With respect to the first 
point, the late Mr. J. E. Bansome, of Ipswich, 
showed that it takes — 

8 hr. 44 min. to plough 1 so. in a field 100 yd. long. 

7 hr. 6 min. to plough 1 so. in a field 200 yd. long. 

6 hr. 34 min. to plough 1 ac. in a field 800 yd. long. 

The same ratios would hold good in harrowing, 
rolling, drilling, so that the loss of time is per- 
ennially repeated. A field 100 yd. square con- 
tains just over 2 ac., and one 200 yd. square, 
8j ac. The grubbing of superfluous fences and 
the throwing of smsQl fields together is one of 
the first improvements which should be effected 
on estates in which small fields predominate. 
The precise form and shape cannot be controlled, 
but 15 and 20 aa are reasonable sizes on farms 
of 400 to 600 ac., and 10 ac. is not too large a 
size on smaller farms. There is no advantage 
in small fields, but they are often rendered 
necessary by the proximity of pasture land or 
boundaries. A few small nelds, garths, or pad- 
docks are oonvenient near the buildings for 
calves, mares and foals, and other uses; but 
large fields of Bquai*e or rectangular shape are 
more convenient for arable cultivation. What 
are called ‘ butts’ (short work) in ploughing, ren- 
dei’ed necessary by long corners and bulging 
hedgerows, are a perpetual nuisance, which can- 
not always be abated, on account of permanent 
watercourses, boundaries, and adjoining ^ture 
fields. When contiguous arable fields are divided 
by a crooked hedge the evil is doubled, and no 
t^e should be lost in abolishing the offenoe. 
The land thus recovered will often be found to 
be 6 or 7 yd. wide, and is always much more 
fertile than the soil on either side owing to its 
being fresh. The bank is also beneficial if spread 
over the surface adjoining, so that the expense 
of removal is met by a permanent improvement. 

[j. Wr J 

Fialdfiar^ (Turdus pilaris ). — This birdf is 
the second largest of the thrushes, being about 
10^ in. long. Its conspicuous white breast and 
association into flocks make it easily recogniz- 
able. The Fieldfare does not nest in Britain, 
but mostly breeds in Siberia and north-east 
Europe, sporadically also in Clermany and Hol- 
land. In Britain it usually arrives from the 
north in early October, and remains nntil late 
March or early April. The food essentially con- 
sists of insects, snails, and worms, to which 


juicy berries (e.^. junior and momitain 
and sometimes a small amount of gnin are 
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added. The species must be regarded as highly 
beneficial to agriculture. [j. r. a. d.J 

Field Moum. — The true Field Mouse (irus 
s^lvatious)., or Long-tailed Field Mouse as it is 
commonly called, is sandy brown in colour, with 
a white under surface. The body is about 4 in. 
long, and the tail, which is hairless, is nearly 
the same length. It is easily distinguished from 
the Field Vole (see next art.) by its long pointed 
muzzle and the longer, erect, and naked ears. 
See also Mouse. 

Field Vole. — The Field Vole (Microtus 
agrestis) is a pest on the farm. It lives on 
roots, tender l^rk of trees, grass, &c., and is 
very prolific, producing as many as four litters 
in ^e year. It is sometimes called Short-tailed 
Field Mouse, and is easily distinguished from 
the Field Mouse proper by its short hairy tail^ 
the short, round muzzle, and the small, ^moat 
hidden ears. See also AnvicoLiNiE and Voles. 

Fife Hom0d Oattle, a breed of large 
black cattle, now extinct, analogous to the black 
dairy breed of Holland. It is said that they 
were used in crossing with the Aberdeenshire 
cattle, the progenitors of the Aberdeen-Angus. 

Fli^htlnii: ShMp. See Hunia. 

FI® TrM {Ficus Carica)^ nat ord. Urtica- 
oeee, is a native of western Asia (Asia Minor), 
and possil^ also of northern Africa and even of 
southern Europe. It is a deciduous tree that 
attains a height of from 20 to 30 ft. It got the 
names Ficus and Fig very ^ssibly fiw the 
Hebrew fsffy and the name Carica from Caria, 
a locality famed for the quality of its figs. The 
so-called ‘fruit’ is a cavernous fruit-stalk, which 
has an opening on the top and bears within 
numerous very small flowers that in time mature 
into minute fruits, commonly called seeds. When 
ripe it becomes turbinate, or even elongated 
pyriform in shape, is succulent and fleshy in 
texture, and when fully mature usually du'kens 
to a purple tint Fertilization is aooompliahed 
by insects, whidi pass within and cany the 
TOllen from the male to the female florets. 
rVom classic times it has been the practice to 
place the fruite of the wild or caprifig within 
the boughs of the cmltivated plenti in order to 
aid in fertilization, and this was in oonsequenoo 
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«po]Mii of M eaprifioation. The c^nipe insects, 
taat usually infest the wild fim, leave &e wither- 
ing fruits and enter those of the cultivated plant, 
thereby hastening maturity. It was believed, 
in fact, for centuries that the process in ques- 
tion assisted the setting of the fruit, and th^^ j 
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largely prevented the shedding of unripe fruits, 
often a serious matter in fig cultivation. It is 
now very generally accepted that adventitious 
fertilization injures the quality of the fruit, 
while it does not in a^ way check the shed- 
ding of unripe figs. Tlie true explanation of 
the shedding is the deficiency of moisture that 
often prevails during the early stage of fruit 
formation. The injury is done then, though 
not rendered visible until the subsequent rain 
once more starts the plant into vigorous growth, 
the first manifestation of which is the throwing 
off of now useless fruits. To preserve the crop, 
therefoi-e, irrigation must be resorted to when- 
ever the natuial moisture fails. 

The trees are propagated by cutting of one- 
year-old wood, planted in beds during early 
spring. A rich mouldy soil with underlying 
limestone and free drainage is essential. The 
permanent plants are grown 10 to 12 ft. apart, 
and, as the branches require support, fi^ are 
best raised agamst a wall In the south of Eng- 
land, however, standard figs are often grown m 
the open air. But they are liable to be killed 
by severe frost, though they not infrequently 
spring a^in from the roots. They begin to 
hosLr in uie second or thiid year, and continue 
thereafter to give crops for 15 to 20 years. They 
may, however, live to a greater age, certain his^ 
tone plants b^g known to be vears old. 

Tbm are two fruiting seasons, June to July, 
and again in Januaiy. The second is by far 
the more important, and many growers do 
not allow the first crop to mature, in order to 
strengthen the second. Figs that are intended 
to be preserved are out nxun the trees and 


placed on trays or shallow boxes and exposed 
to the sun, mudi after the method ^t grapes 
are dried into raisina But in order to adPten 
the skin they are sometimes submitted, as a first 
stage of treatment, to the fumes of burning sul- 
phur, or are dipped into a hot solution of common 
salt or of saltjMtre. The sulphur prooessj how- 
ever, injures the flavour of the fruit, and is now 
very generally condemned. The figs are turned 
over twice daily to secure uniformity in drying, 
and during this process a quantity of their con- 
tained grape-sugar escapes to the surface and 
crystallizes, hence the fruits become literally 
preserved in their own sugar. If favourabk 
weather prevails, the fig^s may be dried and 
cured within a week’s time. They are then 
carefully assorted and firmly compi'essed, then 
packed in boxes. Tlie imports of figs and fig 
cake for the past five years, taken by Gboat 
Britain, have averaged 184,000 owt., valued at 
.£240,00)0, three - fourths of which came from 
Turkey in Asia. [o. w.] 

Fiffure-c^ Moth, so called because of the 
white mark in the shape of the figure 8 which 
is present on the brown fore wi^. See Diloba. 

Fiipoort, or Knotted iHswort (Soro- 
phularia nodosa)^ is a bald perennial herb of moist 



Flgwoit {Serophularia nodoaa) 


1, CorolU opened. S, Calyx. S, imit (otpeoleX 

landynocmringas a weed in fields, on waste land, 
and by the bedgeside. The plant belongs to the 
same nat onL aathe Common Foxglove, munely 
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ScrophulariacefB. The underground portion of with this must be mentioned the Filaria of th$ 
the stem is specially enlarged^ and takes the human blood — F , hancroftij which is propagated) 
form of a fig-waped tuber, which bears lateral like the malaria organism) through the medium 
tubers as its branches. The soil is exploited by of mosquitoes. fj. a. t.I 


the roots which spnnfftromtnesetuDerous stems. riiDarXf tne nut oi KjoryiAM Avtutma^ tne 
The aerial portion of the stem is simple, and of cultivated hazel, a shrub or small tree which 

. 1 _ j • -o t_i j 


from these tuberous stems. I Fllbartf the nut of Ccryhts AveUana, 


square section; on poor lands it rises to a height grows wild in the British Islands and other 
of about 1 ft., but to 3 ft. or more on moist, nch parts of Europe, especially in copses and hedge- 
Boils. The leaves are opposite, with large blades rows. Improved varieties of it are extensively 
2 to 4 in. long, shaped iuce a heart, with a sharp cultivated in the south of Europe, and also in 
gin. The largest leaves some parts of England, especially in Kent. The 


point and sawlike margin. The largest leaves I some parts of England, especially in Kent. The 
are near the ground, but as we ascend the size | term cob-nut is applied to the vaiiety with short- 
gradually diminishes, till in 

smaller than the females, and Hazel (Oorylut AveOam) with Flower* and FruIU 

have the posterior part of the 


have the posterior part of the 
body curved or coued ; there 
are usually two unequal spicules, but there may 
be only one ; in most cases there are four pre-anal 
papillae. A well-known species — the cruel worm, 
ruaria twiwiiVw— occurs in gi^eat numbers in the 
heart of the dog (especially in China and Japan, 
but also in Europe and America); it also occurs 
in wolf and fox, and has been r^rted from man ; 
its life-history is unknown, ibe young stages 
of another species — F recondita — is not in&e- 


tailed husks, the filbert having longer tails. The 
trees will grow in any kind of soil, but are most 
fruitful in a light loam on a sandy subsoil. In 
this country tney require a southern slope to 
give the best results. Plantations are made by 
setting young trees 10 ft. apart each way, and 
keeping them in order by judicious pruning. 
In Kent they are not allowed to exceed 6 h, 
in height, the leader shoots being regularly cut 


quent in the dog ; F, equina occurs in the eye of back so as to induce the development of lateral 
horses and cattle, just as F. loa^ F, inermisy and growths, which are most fruitful. Generally 
F, oculi humani do in man; F. inermis and F, they are trained to form short-stemmed stand- 


F, oculi humani do in man; F. inermis and F. 
papilloBa occur in horse and ass ; and there are 
many more. Of great importance is the guinea- 
worm, F, (Z>racuficttZi<s) medinefMUy a formidable 


they are trained to form short-stemmed stand.- 
ardfl, all suckers being carefully removed. Worn- 
out plants are often rejuvenated by cutting 
them down to within a foot or so of the ground. 


subcutaneous parasite of man, which passes part and selecting about half a dozen of the strongest 
of its life-history in one of the small crustaceans shoots that spring up. The flowers are pro- 
(Cyclops) popularly called water-fleas, and along duced in two senk ; the male in ^e form of 
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Filled Cheese — 

catkins, which are developed very early in the 
jrear, and the female as little brush-^ped cones 
in the axils of the leafless shoots. ensure a 
crop of nuts it is sometimes necessary to save 
the catkins, which develop sometimes in Janu- 
ary, and to shake the pollen among the shoots 
when the female flowers are expanded, usually 
about March. The nuts are flt for gathering 
when the husks become brown. '!l^ey should 
be dried, and packed in jars or casks with a 
sprinkling of salt to prevent mouldiness, keep- 
ing them in a cool dry place of uniform tem- 
peiatui’e. The nuts are sometimes attacked by 
a weevil (Balantnus nucum\ which pierces the 
young shell and deposits its egg, from which 
a maggot develops and feeds upon the kernel. 
The most esteemed varieties are: Down ton 
Large Cob, Frizzled Filbert, Pearson’s Prolific, 
Webb’s Prize, and White Filbert. [w. w.] 

Filled Oheese.—* Filled cheese’, so-named, 
was formerly made, in the United States of 
America, from skim milk with which melted 
margarine had been incorpomted— hence the 
wora ‘ filled ’ — shortly before rennet was added 
to coagulate the mass. There were temptations 
about filled cheese whicli to many men were 
irresistible, just as was the case with margarine 
as a substitute for butter. In their origin both 
were frauds, and intended to be frauda Dairy- 
men of the United States were tempted to make 
up their skim milk into cheese as the most re- 
munerative outlet for it. They would take the 
cream out of their milk and replace it with mar- 
garine. And this sort of thing soon led on to 
margarine butter: skim milk would be utilized 
in giving to prepared animal fats in emulsion 
with it an adventitious flavour of butter. But 
filled cheese was more ambitious as a concep- 
tion than margarine butter, because it aimed 
to put the casein of skim milk to a profitable 
use, whereas margarine butter could do no such 
thing with whatever casein was left behind in 
butter milk after churning. And the casein of 
skim milk was a considerable asset, whilst the 
casein of buttermilk was not. 

Filled cheese, however, has had its day, and is 
now seldom heard of, and perhaps more seldom 
seen. It is, however, not yet extinct, as unwary 
buyers sometimes find out to their chagrin. That 
filled cheese was as an evil spiiit in American 
dairying is well enough known in the great 
easterly section of the country which is chiefly 
devoted to the production of cattle and milk. It 
has been freely admitted that filled cheese has 
so seriously depreciated American cheese gene- 
rally in the markets as to cause a loss greatly 
exceeding the sum total of whatever income has 
been derived from the sale of the sham product. 

[j.p.a] 

Filter, FlltretlOffi. See Water Supply. 
Flf%anee Act, 18 M> (Woodlands).-— 

Under this Act, which regulates the death duty 
payable on the capital v^ue of an estate after 
the death of each tenant, laid down that the 
annual value of the woodlands was to be esti- 
mated, so far as the land itself is concerned, 
according to the actual value of the land itself 
in its natural and unimproved state, while the 
timber growing upon the land is to be subject 


Finger-and-Toe 

to separate valuation. It therefore quite correctly 
recognizee the fact that the capitu invested in 
woodlands consists partly in land and partly in 
the growing crop of timber or wood. To deter- 
mine the value of the latter under the Succession 
Duty Act, the custom in England is to value all 
the timber and other wood, and then, treating 
this as the capital value, t^e ^ per cent as a 
fair annual return under good management. 
This return or average income is treated as an 
annuity, upon which succession duty has to lie 
paid accoraing to a sliding scale laid down in 
tables annexed to the Act and varying with the 
age of the incoming life-tenant. For example, 
if the new heir be lorty years old and the woods 
bring in a clear income of £500 a year, then the 
capiUl value of the land plus the timber crops 
would in this particular case be considered to 
be £7437, in place of their actual value £600 
0*03 = £16,666. [j. N.] 

Fin# Ekrth.— This term is applied to that 
portion of the air-dried natural son which passes 
a moderately fine sieve with meshes varying in 
diameter according to the views of the particular 
analyst. The majority of British workers favour 
a 3-mm. sieve. Hilgara, however, has used a sieve 
the mesh of which was as fine as 0*5 mm., while 
the American Bureau of Soils and the majority 
of Continental analysts employ one of 2 mm. 
diameter. Only the fine earth of a si^il need be 
submitted to a detailed mechanical and chemical 
analysis ; the larger material may be discarded 
as comparatively unimportant, since it has only 
a relatively small capacity for holding water, 
has a low capillary power, and contributes but 
a negligible proportion of the available plant - 
food materials of the soil. [t. 

Fln|ger-and-Toe, or Olub-root.— This 
widespread disease has several local names, t,g. 
Anbury and Grub. In the earlier accounts there 
was frequent confusion between this and other 
kinds of swellings on the tubers of turnips and 
swedes. The presence of various larvw in the 
swellings of true ‘finger-and-toe’ did not sim- 
plify matters, but in 1878 Woronin clearly 
demonstrated that a slime fungus {Platmodio- 
phora Brasnicce) could infect the roots and pro- 
duce this disease. The external symptoms are 
best seen on the roots as distinct from the 
tuber. On washing the roots free from soil, the 
‘ fingers and toes ’ appear as thickened swelling 
or tumours suspended by a thin stalk which is 
the healthy part of the root (fig. 1). When 
the swelliugs are numerous, the root becomes 
a swollen, distorted mass. The tumours are 
generally confined to the roots and the lower 
root-ena of the tuber, and in this way are dis- 
tinct from several forms of insect gall frequent 
on the upper part of the tuber. On cutting 
across one of the *finger-and-toe’ swelling the 
flesh of the root shows in places a marbled or 
mottled appearance distinct in tint from tlie 
healthy tissue. The diseased cells are larger 
than the healthy ones and occur in groups (fig. 2^; 
sometimes when only one side of the root is 
swollen it can be seen that these nests of giant 
cells occur only in the swelling. 

The life-history of Plamodiophora may be 
stated briefly. A resting spore m the soil ger- 
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minates, its wall breaks in one place, the contents 
dip out as a tiny irregular body (myxamoeba) 
with a hairlike flagellum (fig. 3). This myx- 
ainoeba keeps constantly changing its form, and 
moves with the aid of the flagellum over short 
distances; in this way it may reach and become 



Fig 1 — Finger-and-Toe Disease on Swedes. (From Tnbeul) 


attached to a root-hair of turnip or some other 
plant of the order Ouciferee. The flagellum dis- 
appears, and the myxamoeba becomes enclosed 
in the tissues of the root, where it grows and 
divides to form other myxamcebee ; at the same 
time it influences the cells of the host plant, so 
that they enlarge into giant cells and aivide to 



Flff. 2.— Seotion tiiiough Diseased Part of Root 
(After Woronin.) 

form nests. The affected portion of the root 
now enters on a period of rapid and abnormal 
thickening which results in tne formation of a 
‘ finger-imd-toe swelling. Up to this stage the 
slime fungus has encouraged the growth of the 
root in an exceptional &gree, but sooner or 
later the tumour ceases to enlarge. Then the 


myzamosbie form a slimy mass Or piasmodium 
made up of many individuals; this piasmodium 
is a stage in the life-history of all dime fungi 
(Myxom^cetea), hence the reason for placing 
Plamodiophora in this g^up. The food materUu 
in the tumour now begins to be exhausted; as 
this proceeds, the piasmodium 
separates up into minute por- 
tions each of which becomes 
surrounded by a thick wall, 
and the resting-spore stage is 
reached. By the decay of the 
tumour the spores are liber- 
ated into the soil, where they 
can retain their vitality for 
several years. The fungus pro- 
bably attacks all cruciferous 
crops; it has been observed in 
turnips, swedes, cabbage, cauli- 
flower, kohlrabi, &c., also in 
rape, radish, wallflower, and 
several cruciferous weeds such 
as charlock. [w. g. a] 

Prevention t)F Finger- and- 
Toe. — The amount of loss an- 
nually incurred by the farmers 
of Great Britain through the 
occurrence of this disease on 
the turnip and cabbage crops 
can hardly be overestimated. 
The extent to which the crop 
is injured varies from year to 
year according as the con- 
ditions are favourable or 
otherwise to the growth of 
the fungus, or to the resistant 
power of the turnip and cabbage plants, but 
there are few seasons in which the injury done 
to the crops is not serious, and many in which 
it is both extensive and disastrous. Of cure 
there is obviously none. Once the disease is 
established in the plants, nothing can be done 
to save them. Prevention, on the other hand, 
is perfectly possible, nor is it too much to say 
that by the intelligent action 
of farmers the almost entire 
extirpation of this very de- 
structive disease might be 
quickly achieved. The means 
by which this end could be 
attained have been suffi- 
ciently shown in field ex- 
periments carried out in 
recent times by Jamieson in 
Aberdeenshire, Voelcker at 
Woburn, Somerville at Cockle 
Park, Campbell in Kirkcud- 
brightshire, and the present 
writer at the West of Scot- 
land College Experiment Sta- 
tion. The necessary treat- 
ment resolves itself into. — 

1. Isolation of the diseased roots and the in- 
fected soil, by which the spreading of the infec- 
tion may be prevented. 

2. The destruction of the disease spores in 
infected soil. 

8 . The adoption of such methods of cultiva- 
ti<m as will strengthen the plants sufficiently 
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to mblo them to remit mtecesafnlly the attach 
of the dieease fungua 

The most important part of the treatment is 
that falling under the first of these divisions, 
and it is mainly because of the almost univeiW 
neglect of ‘isolation’ that ‘finger-and-toe* forms 
at present one of the most formidable plant dis- 
eases with which the fanner has to contend. The 
essential condition to any successful prevention 
is to treat ‘finger-and-toe’ as an infectious dis- 
ease which is as a rule conveyed to one crop by 
direct infection from another. It has been found 
in numerous experiments that the disease can be 
introduced with certaintj^ and without difficulty 
into soil quite free from it, by the simple process 
of spreading on or mixing with the soil, cuttings 
of diseased roots, or sweepings of turnip sheds 
or pits in which diseased roots had been stored. 
But this infection does not spread except by 
means of parts of the diseased roots themselves, 
or by bits of the infected soil in which the roots 
have been grown. A diseased spot in a field 
does not extend itself over a greater area either 
through the atmosphere, or through the growth 
of the fungus extending itself into the adjacent 
uncontaminated soil. There is no rapid spread- 
ing nor conveyance of disease from plant to 
plant or from row to row till the outbreak first 
noticed in one spot of a field only is seen to 
cover the whole. Somerville had his infected 
rows of turnips growing side by side with the 
healthy rows, ana the plants on the latter were 
quite unaffected. Campbell found that a sound 
crop of the same varieties of turnips and swedes 
grew round about and up to within 6 in. of the 
infected area, and it is Quite common to see 
the disease existing in a destructive degree on 
one or more spots in a field of turnips, while 
the remainder of the crop is perfectly healthy. 
An infected spot contains, therefore, no danger 
for the remainder of the crop growing in the 
same season either in the same or in other fields. 
The danger is that the infection may be con- 
veyed over the fields or to other parts of the 
farm to attack the crop of the next or succeed- 
ing years. From any single diseased spot, in 
fact, the disease may be spread in such a way 
as to contaminate not only the whole field but 
the whole farm, and under the common con- 
ditions of farm management that is what gene- 
rally happens. In ordinary practice, diseased 
roots, if usable at all, are either consumed by 
sheep on the field or are conveyed to the farm 
steading to be fed to cattle. In the former case 
the infected soil from the diseased plot may be 
conveyed all over the field by the feet of the 
sheep, and in the latter case fragments of the 
diseased roots and bits of infected soil find their 
way from stalls and feeding troughs hj way of 
the litter and excrement into the ftirmyard 
manure. The manure thus contaminated with 
disease spores is osuallj spread on the field in 
which iM next turnip crop is to be grown, and 
the YtSTj means by which the farmer hopes to 
secure tar himsrif a large crop of turnips forms 
too often the cause of its partial or complete 
destruction. More in this way than in any other 
is the ‘finger-and-toe* disease spread and per- 
petuated on hums, and this too by farmers who 


may be incurring considerable expense in en- 
deavouring bv other methods to save their crops 
from its virulent attack. 

In seeking to eradicate ‘finger-and-toe’ from 
a farm, the first step is to determine whether 
the disease exists in any part of the glowing 
crop. Often it is founa in head rigs or wet 
spots in fields in which the remainoer of the 
crop may be quite healthy. Such spots should 
be marked off and st^rated absolutoly from 
the remainder of the field. If it be desired to 
consume the roots in the field where they grow, 
sheep should be folded on the diseased area ana 
should not be allowed to travel beyond it. If 
this be impracticable, all the affected turnips 
should l>e called to a field of permanent pasture, 
or a field not to be ploughed for a number of 
years, and should be consumed there. If only 
a limited area of the turnip bi*eak be affected by 
the disease, this method should invariably be 
followed. Wliere a large area of the turnip 
crop is affected, it may, however, be necessary 
to convey the roots to the steading to be fed 
there. In this event, infection of the farmyard 
manure is quite unavoidable, and it shoula be 
subsequently treated as infected material. On 
no account should it be applied to a turnip or a 
cabliage crop, or the disease may be spreaa over 
a whole field. It may be put on tne potato, 
mangel, or carrot crops, or it may be applied to 
a field in pennanent pasture, while the turnip 
crop of the season should be grown with arti- 
ficial manures alone. It is without doubt by 
the diseased roots themselves that ‘ finger-ana- 
toe' is most generally communicated to a suc- 
ceeding crop, and it is only by taking such pre- 
cautions that the extension and perpetuation of 
the disease can be prevented. And the same 
precautions must be taken with the cleanings 
of turnip pits, turnip houses, and troughs in 
which turnips are fed to stock, wliich must also 
be treated as infected material. These should 
be kept carefully out of contact with the farm- 
yard manure, and should be mixed for a time 
with fresh -burnt lime, after which the compost 
so produced may be applied to a field of per- 
manent pasture. 

The disease may, however, also be spread by 
bits of the infected soil itself adhering to the 
feet of horses and men, the wheels of carts, and 
the various implements of tillage. By these 
means the area occupied by an infected spot in 
a field may be gn^ually widened; but the riA 
of such extension is diminished by the fact that 
a turnip crop is not usually grown again in the 
same field in the immediately succeeding year. 
Neither is the conveyance of the disease to an- 
other field by this means a danger greatly to be 
feared. Nevertheless, as far as is practicable, 
the cultivation of the infected areas should be 
separately done, and horses and implements 
should have the infected soil scraped off before 
tb^ are taken into other fields. 

l^e infected soil of the disease spot mn^ 
however, also be dealt with, or it will remain 
a source of infection for a considerable period, 
and a turnip crop grown again on the same land 
in regular rotat^ may once more snocomb to 
its attack. 
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It has been quite frequently observed by far- 
luers that in a rotation in which turnips are 
grown evezy fifth year on the same land the 
crop is much more liable to be destroyed by 
^ finaer-and-toe ’ than if the rotation be length- 
enea to six or seven years. A still mol's etfec- 
tive method of diminishing the risk is to alter- 
nate the green crop, and to grow potatoes or 
mangel in the one rotation on that part of the 
field on which turnips will be grown in the 
next. But this precaution may mil entirely in 
its effect if the land be not kept free during 
all the intervening period from other crucifer- 
ous plants, on whi^ the * finger-and-toe ’ fungus 
feeds as freely as on the turnip. For this reason 
the regular destruction of the Charlock (Sinapu 
arventu) and the Bunch (Raphanus Raphanis- 
weeds which occur in great abundance 
in our corn crops, forms an essential condition 
of the treatment required for the extirpation 
of the disease fungus. If no cruciferous plants 
be grown on the land for a series of years, the 
fungus will be killed out by the simple but 
effective process of starvation. Up till quite 
recent times the growth of the mustard weeds 
in corn crops formed an almost insuperable ob- 
stacle to the complete destruction of the * finger- 
and-toe * fungus. But it has now been demon- 
strated that by spraying these weeds at an 
early stage of growth with a 3-per-cent solution 
of sulphate of copper applied at the rate of 
40 gaf. per acre, and by repeating the opera- 
tion a second time ten days later to catch the 
plants of later germination, they can in most 
seasons be almost wholly destroyed. The com- 
plete disinfection of a soil containing the *tinger- 
and-toe* spores can therefore be very simply 
effected by the combined means of lengthening 
the rotation of crops and by destroying all cru- 
ciferous weeds that spring up during its course, 
and it only remains thereafter to avoid any re- 
infection of the soil through the farmyard man- 
ure or otherwise. 

Various methods of treating the soil directly 
for the destruction of the disease spores have 
been tried, of which the most effective and re- 
liable is that of the application of lime. The 
eflficacy of lime is due to various causes. When 
first applied, quicklime kills the spores with 
which it comes into contact It also produces 
changes in the soil which render it less favour- 
able to the development of low fungoid growths. 
It improves the mechanical condition of the soil, 
neutralizes acidity, and produces other helpful 
chemical changes, while it is also known to 
strengthen the turnip plants and to stimulate 
them into a moi*e vigorous growth. When it 
does not altogether prevent the appearance of 
the disease, lime frequently renders the attack 
comparatively innocuous. 

The best form of lime to use is the ordinary 
burnt lime from the kilns, but conditions essen- 
tial to its efficacy are that it should be applied 
in suitable quantity, in a finely divided form in 
which it can be well distributed through the 
soil, and so long before the turnip crop is grown 
that it znay have had ample time to be^me thor- 
oughly mixed with the soil and to produce its 
fufl effects on the disease fungus. In regard to 


quantity, 2 tons burnt lime per acre has §^e- 
rally ^en found sufficient, but larger dresnngs, 
up to 4 tons or more per acre, are still more 
successful. A smaller quantity finely divided 
and well distributed will prove ^ effective as 
a larger quantity not so well mixed with the 
soil. In the West of Scotland experiments it 
was found that burnt lime slaked in a large heap 
by pouring water over it, and applied to the sou 
soon after, while it was still in tne form of a fine 
dry powder, was distinctly more effective than 
the same quantity of burnt lime allowed to slake 
itself slowly in heap on the field, and applied 
after it had lost its fine powderv condition. 
Similar results were got by Somerville at Cockle 
Park, and by Voelcker at Woburn. Ground 
lime also proved an effective but more costly 
application. The application of lime in the drills 
in spring just before the sowing of the turnip 
crop has in no case proved nearly so successful 
as the application of the same quantity of lime 
ill the previous autumn and winter. But a much 
earlier application is better still. A capital plan 
is to put a heavy dressing of lime on and around 
all affected spots in a field as soon as the diseased 
crop has been removed. This method has the 
advantage of biinging the lime at once into con- 
tact with the diseasea parts of the roots and the 
fungoid spores in the surface soil. But where 
a whole field or a large area has to be treated, 
the best method of employing lime for this or 
any other purpose is to apply it on the top of 
the ploughed land in the winter following the 
removal of the turnip crop, and before the spring 
sowing of the seeds of the immediately succeed- 
ing crop. The harrowing-in of the seeds helps 
to distribute the lime more completely and leaves 
it well mixed with the surface soil. Failing 
this method, the lime may be applied on ihe 
rase land any winter before it is ploughed up, 
ut the earlier the better. It is a fovourite 
practice to apply lime on the stubble in the 
autumn before the turnip crop is to be grown, 
but it is much better to nave had it applied on 
the grass one or more years earlier if the object 
desired be the prevention of ‘ finger-and-toe’. 

Various other substances besides lime have 
been tried to check the ravages of the * finger- 
and-toe’ disease, but none of tnese has proved so 
effective as lime, or so generally suitable. Some 
of them have, however, been of service, and are 
capable of being used as adjuncts to the lime 
treatment. Gas lime produces some beneficial 
effect, but is not nearly so successful as burnt 
lime. In the Woburn and the West of Scotland 
experiments, sulphate of copper was found to 
assist in checking the disease. At the former 
station basic slag was also found to be help- 
ful, and at the latter kainit was found to be of 
similar though less decided benefit At Woburn. 
Voelcker also found that 4^ gal carbolic acid 
added to 2 tons lime considerably increased Ihe 
efficacy of the dressing, and this method of treat- 
ment seems deserving of further attention. 

It is not, however, desirable, in combating the 
ravages of *finger-and-toe^, to place entire reli- 
ance on lime or other spe^ aressings, to the 
exclusion of other means of assisting Sie turnip 
crop to resist the attack of the fungus. Other 
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conditions that affect the life and growth of the | 
fungus and of the crop should also receive care- ' 
ful attention. It is well known that the disease 
shows itself most readily on wet and sodden 
parts of the field, where the land has become 
sour, as well as on parts where the mechani- 
cal condition of the soil has been rendered un- 
favourable through poaching, trampling, or im- 
perfect tillage. Hence its rre<)uent occurrence 
on the headlands of fields, which are specially 
liable to be poached by the trampling of horses 
and the turning of implements. Perhaps also 
their contiguity to the fences, about the sides 
and bottoms of which cruciferous weeds may be 
growing unchecked, may be a common source of 
contamination. The headlands of turnip fields 
must, therefore, always be regarded as probable 
sources of infection, and it would be an addi- 
tional precaution to grow on them in the root- 
crop year a gramineous or a leguminous fodder 
crop such as rye or vetches, and to refrain from 
growing a turnip or other cruciferous crop on 
them at all. 

The souring of the soil that occurs in wet and 
trampled spots in a field appears to l)e as favour- 
able to the development or the ‘finger-and-toe’ 
fungus as it is prejudicial to the healthy growth 
of the turnip and other farm crops. It is there- 
fore an important means of prevention in itself, 
and a valuable accessory to tne preventive action 
of lime dressings, that land should be thoroughly 
drained, well and deeply cultivated, and worked 
only when dry; that any injurious pans should 
be broken up, and that the soil should be brought 
into such a mechanical condition as to admit the 
free movement through it of air and of water. 

The final precautions that have to be taken 
are those that specially deal with the plant itself 
and the power it possesses of resisting the attacks 
of the destroying fungus. That the turnip 
plant does possess a distinct and by no means 
negligible power of resistance to the ‘ finger-and- 
toe^ disease is proved by the fact that many 
more plants are usually attacked than are totally 
destroyed, while it is also well established that 
certain varieties of turnips possess a distinctly 
greater resistant power than others. Thus it is 
well known that white turnips succumb much 
more readily and completely to the disew than 
yellows, and yellows as a rule more readily than 
swedes, though exceptions to this latter rule are 
not unknown. There undoubtedly exists ground 
for hoping that varieties of turnips and swedes 
in other respects good may yet be found capable 
of resisting with success the attack of the * finger- 
and-toe* fungus. Meantime it may be recom- 
mended that where the presence of the disease 
is suspected, hardy varieties of swedes should 
be selected for cultivation; for it has frequently 
been seen that swedes have been only slightly 
injured by the disease, when white and yellow 
turnips in the same field and growing under the 
same conditions have been umost completely 
destroyed. The crop may be pown on farm- 
yard manure with artificials added, provided no 
diseased roots were consume in making the 
manure; but if disease existed previously in the 
turnip cr^ the farmyard manure should all be 
applied either to permanent pasture or to grass 


land not to be ploughed up for some years. The 
turnipjs can be grown quite successfully with 
artificial manures alone, out their proper selec- 
tion is important Jamieson has shown Uiat 
the use of dissolved phosphates, in which sul- 
phuric acid has been used, to dissolve the phos- 
phate, renders the plant distinctly more fiable 
to fall a prey to the ‘finger-ana-toe’ disease. 
The soluble pnosphate causes an usually rapid 
growth of the young turnip plants, and this is 
accompanied by a weakness that renders the 
plant less able to resist the fungoid attack. The 
acidity of the manure and the supply of sulphur 

g 'ven in it are also believed by Jamieson to 
vour the development of the ‘ finger-and-toe ’ 
fungus. The most suitable phosphatic manure 
to use when ‘ finger-and-toe’ is suspected is basic 
slag, which causes a steadier and somewhat less 
rapid growth of the turnip plants, while its alka- 
line action on the soil is unfavourable to the 
fungus. Tlie addition of kainit to supply potash 
to the growing plants is likewise helpful to the 
turnip and hurtful to the fungus. Nitnigenous 
manures, which have a somewhat forcing and 
weakening effect on the plants, should be given 
in moderate quantity only, but should not be 
altogether witnheld. To give incomplete or in- 
sufficient manures is to starve the plants, to 
reduce their vigour, and to render them more 
easily liable to be destroyed by the attacking 
fungus. The unmanurea plots in all experi- 
ments have been the most readily and com- 
pletely destroyed by the disease. 

A suitable manuring for Scotland, Ireland, 
and the noith of England would be 6 cwt. basic 
slag, 4 cwt. kainit, and 1 cwt. nitrate of soda 
per acre. Smaller quantities of slag and kainit 
would be required in the south of England. 
Such a manuring should as a rule produce as 
good a crop as could be grown on farmyard 
manure. [r. p. w.] 

Finish (PloughingV — Finishes, or the me- 
thods of ploughing tne last few furrows on 
a ‘land’ or ‘stetch, take several forms. Tho 
finish serves two purposes, for it ensures the 
turning over of every portion of the land, and 
provides a surface watercourse on heavy land. 
Previously to the introduction of the reaping 
machine, a deep mould-furrow finish in wnicn 
the last furrow was ploughed deeper than the 
other furrows was most used; now the last fur- 
row is ve^ little deeper than the others. When 
the mould furrow is not ploughed, it is called 
an open-furrow finish, leaving the width of two 
furrows hare. When an already ploughed fur- 
row is turned back to fill in the open space, it is 
called a furrow-back finish. See also Plouoh- 
INO. [w. J. M.J 

a name for the Scots Pine, is now inais- 
criminately used as the name of many tre« 
belonging to the Abietine«e tribe of the Coni- 
ferse family (see Conifers). The only tree of 
this kind indigenous to Britain is the Soots 
I Pine or Common Fir (Finns sylv€stris\ which 
grew in southern England during past geo- 
i^cal periods, though only in<^enoos to Scot- 
land and Ireland during historic times. It was 
introduced from Scotland into the New Forest 
(Hants) in 1766, and has since then been largely 
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cultivated thrcrnghout England and Wales. The 
popular use of the term ^ Fir ’ is confusing;, because 
several well-defined genera are thus included. 
See arts, on Douglas Fib, Labch, Pine, Silver 
Fir, and Spruce. [j. n.] 

PIr. — Parmsitio Pun^i. — See arts, on 
Parasitic Fungi of Douglas Fir, Larch, Pine, 
Silver Fir, Spruce, &c. 

PIra — Fires are not uncommon on farms, as 
there is a considerable quantity of inflammable 
material produced on them, and it is often ex- 
posed to risks from various sources. Incendiary 
nres are comparatively rare, and fire insurance 
societies have for man^ years ceased to attach 
the metal tablets bearing their seal to insured 
buildings, which a century ago, when incendi- 
arism took an organized form, were regarded as 
desirable to indicate that the individual would 
not suffer, because he was insured against fire. 
Many farm fires have been caused by steam 
engines, especially when used for threshing, 
when there is much inflammable material in 
proximity. Sparks from the chimney or from 
the firebox are usually the direct agents; few 
chimneys are adequately protected by spark 
catchers or dampers, and wnen in darkness one 
sees the number of sparks emitted it seems extra- 
ordinary that fires are not more frequent When 
the engine stands near to thatched roofs in dry 
weather, wetted tarpaulins should be placed on 
them on the windward side. The ashpan should 
be kept well satumted, and the driver should 
not leave his engine until he has raked out all 
firing and well drowned it in water. Fires have 
occurred through leaving wood to dry in the 
firebox or ashpan which has become ignited, 
and sparks from which have been blown into 
dangerous places. This practice should not be 
allowed, hires have also occurred from bearings 
being allowed to become overheated. Guns fired 
into stacks when rat-catching have caused many 
fires, especially where paper has been used as 
wads; tney should not t>e fired towards a stack 
within twenty yards. Tobacco smoking is a 
frequent cause of farm fires, and should not 
be permitted where there is a possibility of 
danger. Railway locomotives cause many farm 
fires, and in dry seasons fields of ripened corn 
are ourned (see next art.). When a field fire 
breaks out, ploughs should be hastily brought 
up to plough a track across which the fire can- 
not pass, and the fire be beaten back with brush- 
wood. Hedgerows are a source of danger on 
these occasions, and in dangerous positions may 
require to be pulled up or cut aown. Large 
q[uantitie8 of cake, esp^ially cotton cake, are 
liable to generate sufl&cient heat to cause natural 
combustion. Haystacks made from insufficiently 
dried hay frequently generate fire, and a watch 
should be kept over heating stacks that the 
heat does not reach danger point. If loft too 
long, and endeavour is n^e to take down the 
sta^ the air is liable to make it break into 
flames. Fires caused by self- combustion are 
not covered by insurance. [w. j. ii.] 

Fire. — Railway Firm Act. — Railway 
companies acting under the statutory autho- 
rity and within we’ scope of that authority are 
not liable to make reparation for damage caused 


in the conduct of dxeir businesa unless negU- 
ence against them be proved. ^ The legislaturG, 
y authorizing the use of steam power without 
limitations as to the power of the engine or the 
speed of locomotion, nas impliedly indemnified 
tne Company against the consequence of the use 
of such engines, provided they are of the best 
construction and the proper safeguards are used 
for minimizing the nsk of fire damage.^ Con- 
sequently, wlSre the company uses the best 
practicable means according to the existing 
state of knowledge, it is very difficult to prove 
negligence. In order to secure compensation 
for damage by fire caused by sparks or cinders 
from railway engines, the J^uway Fires Act 
of 1905 was passed, which, howev^ did not 
take effect until 1st January, 1908. Tne follow- 
ing are the provisions of the iVct; (1) Where 
damage is caused to agricultural lands or crops 
by fire arising from spaiks or cinders from an 
engine, the fact that the engine was used under 
statutory powers shall not affect liability. If 
the damage was caused by an engine belonging 
to one company on a line worked by another 
company, either company shall be liable to an 
action, but if the action is brought against 
the company working the railway they slmll be 
entitled to be indemnified in respect of their 
liability by the company by whom the engine 
was used. The section shall not apply in case 
of an action for damages unless the claim does 
not exceed £100. (2) Tlie railway company 

has power to enter on land and do all tilings 
reasonably necessary for the purpose of extin- 
guishing or arresting the spread of a fire so 
caused. For the purpose of preventing or di- 
minishing the risk of nre in a plantation, wood, 
or orchard, the company may enter upon any 
part of the plantation, wood, or orchard, or on 
any adjoining land, and cut down the under- 
growth, but they shall not without the consent 
of the ov’ner cut down or injure any trees, 
bushes, or shrubs. Compensation shall be paid 
by the company for the exercise of these powers, 
including compensation in respect of loss of 
amenity. The third section enacts tliat no action 
will lie unless notice of the claim and particulars 
of damage in writing shall have been sent to the 
company within seven days of the occurrence 
of the damage as regards the notice of the clain^ 
and within fourteen days as regards the parti- 
culars of the damage. Section 4 enacts that 
agricultural land includes arable and meadow 
land and ground used for pastoral purpose^ or 
for market or nursery garaens and plantations 
and woods and orchards, and also includes any 
fences on such lan^ but does not include any 
moorland or building. The expression ‘agri- 
cultural crops’ includes any crops on agricul- 
tural land whether growi^ or severed, which 
are not led or stacked l^e expression ‘rail- 
way’ includes any light railway and any tram- 
WAV worked by steam power. [d. b.1 

FIrw Extlffif^uishwra.— Apart from fire 
engines, which are rarely kept on a farm, there 
are many contrivanoes for checking the progress 
of freshly ignited fires by appl^^ng a gM or 
spray inimical to combustion. Severn of these 
noxious substances are employed, but the mosL 
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oonii^m M cu^iite The iwnk or iiutni- 
iBMile ir«i 7 in details of oonstmction, and are 
fenoraUr of glass or metal— glass being most 
oommmJy used where it is to be used as a missile, 
aad metu where it takes a portable form and 
where the charge can be directed. The object 
is to bring into contact two or more substances, 
previously kept apart within the instrument, 
to produce an active chemical combinatioii to 
generate the necessary deterrent gases. A bottle 
hurled and broken will effect this, but in other 
types sometimes the inver- 
sion of the instrument will 
cause mixing to take place, 
while in others mechanical 
means are provided to cause 
breaking of the bottle con- 
taining the aq^ In the 
illustration given, a method 
of mixing acid contained in 
a glass bottle with an alkali 
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is shown — a and being 
two divisions of a bottle ~ 

with a narrow neck between 
them ; B is a plunger which 
on being pressed breaks 
the bottle, the gas gener- 
ated passing up an inner 
tube c to the outlet pipe 
with a nozzle at the end. 

In those kinds whore mix- 
ture is made by inversion, 
it is obviously necessary not to invert the in- 
strument until it is required for its proper 
purpose. [w. j. m.J 

Fire The common cause of fire 

fanging, or firing of dung, is overheating due 
to the open, porous condition of the manure 
heap, which allows the fermentation to proceed 
lapidly and results in a loss of fertilizing ma- 
terial This can best be avoided by keeping 
the heap constantly compressed and saturated, 
a condition of things secured by the constant 
treading of animals in yards and covered courts ; 
by whaling each barrowload over what was 
there before, or by loading the manure heap 
with soil or decaying turf. Under the^ cir- 
cumstances the air is excluded and rapid de- 
compoAtion arrested. 

Fir# Insisrane#. See Inburabcb. 

FItm In Woodlands are chiefly occa- 
sioned by negligence or else by deliberate incen- 
diarism, though they may also arise by sparks 
from steam engines (railway and road-traction). 
In Britain su^ fires usually only assume the 
form of ground fires, beginning among dry grass 
or dead leaves, and in passing through young 
woods or plantations they may kill the crops 
outright, or scorch and seriously injure young 
pole woods, although in thick-barked older crops 
(like Oak and Pine) the damage is seldom serious. 
And, of course, resinous coniferous plantations 
suffer more than broad -leaved cro^, because 
when injured badly they cannot, like the latter, 
be cut back flush with the ground and thus 
made to spring afresh from the stool. In warm 
and diw countriei^ however, ground fires some- 
times (and especially in coniferous woods) de- 
velop into conflagrations through the flames 


gaining pOM^on of the erowna of the treaa 
when the vdnd carries the fire forward 
oon^etely kills the foliage and young branchea 
In Britain the greatest rude of damage from fire 
ia on p^ sandy and heathery stretemes plants 
with Pine and Larch ; for there the soil and the 
surface growth become dry like tinder, while 


the crop is resinous and highly inflammable. 
Fires hre mostly to be feaiM m April, when 
^t winds have dried the surface grow^, and 
in August at the height of the summer drou^t; 
and, of com*se, long-continued drought increases 
the risk of fire breaking out, while wind in- 
I creases the danger of its spreading quickly. 

I Owners of traction engines going along roaoa 
have long been held responsible for damage 
caused by sparks to field and woodland crops; 
but it was not until the Bail way Fires Act^ 
1905, came into operation on 1st January, 1908, 
that any compensation could be claimed *for 
damage by fires caused by sparks or cinders from 
railway engines’; and even under this the claim 
for compensation for damage done is limited to 
.£100 in each case— although as regards large 
conifer plantations the injury m^ easily amount 
to a very much larger sum. Tlie best way of 
preventing fires arising from negligence is the 
proper supervision of all workmen and others 
employed in woods or their immediate neigh- 
bourhood, while the general public ought not 
to strike matches or tlirow away lighted cigar 
ends, or indeed make use of fire in any shape at 
all in woodlands. Where railways pass through 
woods or plantations the best way of preventing 
fires in coniferous crops is to clear away all sur- 
face growth and dead foliage along strips about 
20 ya. wide on each side of the railway line, and 
to plant these with broad-leaved trees (espe- 
cially Birch and Kobinia in poor Pine tracts) 
whose green leaves may intercept the live sparks 
and cinders thrown out by the engines paMing. 
But to be effective these bare stiips must m 
kept free from dead foliage, &c., by frequent 
sweeping with brooms ancf by constant super- 
vision. Unless this can be arranged, the Wt 
chance of protection lies in underplanting the 
Birch or Bobinia with Sweet Chestnut Or what- 
ever other broad-leaved tree will coppice freely 
and grow thickly under this light and span# 
overwood. For the extinction of fires that break 
out, as many men as possible should be at 
once collectea and provided with ^een bou^|^ 
besoms, spades, hoes, and axea If this a^ is 
quick, a small fire may often easily be put out 
be^re it has had time to run far through the 
wood or plantation. But if once the fire has 
got a firm footing, it creates a current of air for 
itself and is more difiicuJt to extin^ish. It is 
then best to attack it from the flanks, and work 
from there towards the middle of the advancing 
line of fire, unless the air is sufficiently wind- 
still to admit of the running edge of flame being 
attacked at various points simultaneously, which 
is impracticable on account of the acrid smoke 
when the fire is being impelled onwards by 
wind. If the fire has thoroughly e^blished 
itself before men can be collect^ it k usually 
best to push on ahead of the fire and clear away 
the surtace growth so as to form a barrier con- 
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•istiDg of the bare ground, care being of course 
taken to prevent sparks crossing this line and 
starting a fresh fire on the other side. And this 
method is the more likelv to be efficacious if a 
counter-fire can be raised along the inner line 
of this cleared strip so as to burn the surface 
^wth against wind and meet the advancing 
line of flame. Roads, battue lines, timber tracks, 
and inspection paths all form good bases for 
operations of this sort. When young timber 
crops are badly damaged by fire, the only remedy 
is to replant the conifers and to coppice at once 
the bro^-leaved Linds, which will then usually 
retain sufficient vitality in their root -systems 
to enable them to shoot from the stool, though 
perhaps only feebly at first. Among the broiS- 
leaved trees. Beech is the one least hardy against 
damage by fire. When any fire has occurred 
in woodlands, the forester should pay particular 
attention to note the presence of noxious insects, 
because the reduced vitality and the physio- 
logical disturbance thus caused are very likely 
to occasion insect attacks. [j. n.] 

Firing^. — Firing is always understood in 
veterinary practice to refer to the use of the hot 


iron upon the limbs in connection with the va- 
rious forms of lameness, although it might with 
equal propriety be applied to the severance of 
the spermatic cord, or the destruction of morbid 
gi'owths on any part of the body by the actual 
cautery. To the humane man there is some- 
thing repellent in searing the living tissues of 
an animal; but the results justify the use of 
the hot iron, and the more general adoption of 
chloroform by veterinary surgeons reduces the 
pain to a minimum, the animcQ probably suffer- 
ing no more after-effects than from an ordina^ 
bluter. ‘Since*, as Professor Axe has saio, 
‘the necessity of firing is admitted by the best 


informed as well as the most humane pn^- 
tioners, we heed not stay to defend the practice.’ 
*!l^e portion of a limb to be fired imould be 
closely dipped and washed; the irons should 
be heavy and red-hot, on account both of the 
advantage of retaining heat and shortening the 
duration of the operation, and of affording a 
steadier hand to tne surgeon, who will be less 
likely to draw irregular lines than with a light 
iron. The pattern is immaterial, but straight 
lines parallel to each other are less of an ^esore 
than waved or varied marks. Diamondui and 
lozenges are rather fanciful displays of skill, 
and offer more opportunities oi friction and 
blemish. Many practitioners fire horses stand- 
ing, if the extent of skin to be covered is not 
great; and quite a large number of horses sub- 
mit to the performance without Ase use of cocaine, 
which ou^t to be employed either as a 4- or 
5 -per -cent solution inject under the skin of 
the part, or painted over the surface, when 
double strengtn is advised. It is usual to cast 
horses in hobbles, then put them under the in- 
fluence of chloroform, and complete the opera- 
tion without struggling or consciousness of 
pam. The patient is after- 
wards secured by double 
halters to the pillar reins, 
to prevent him from injur- 
ing the suffering member, 
until it is considered safe to 
release him. A long rest, 
preferably in a loose Ik)x or 
at grass, is prescribed for the 
subjects of firing. The bind- 
ing down of ^e skin and 
the effects of a permanent 
bandage can in no other way 
be secured, in addition to 
which the pressure promotes 
the absorption of bony and other deposits. 

[h. l.1 

Firkin generally denotes a small cask for 
holding liquids such as ale, or solids such as fish 
or butter. Though now of no fixed capacity, 
the firkin used to measure a quarter of a^rrel 
or 9 gal., or when filled with butter to weigh 
661b. 

FIrlott an old Scotch dry measure of capa- 
city containing a quarter of a boll. The firlot 
varied in different localities and with different 
kinds of grain. The wheat firlot measured 2214 
cubic inenes, and the barley firlot 8232 cubic 
inches. 









